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PREFACE. 


I  HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  sanction  of  Govern- 
ment the  Final  Report  on  the  Revision  of  Settlement  of  the 
Sirs^  District.  The  operations  of  the  Settlement  were,  Tvdth 
the  exception  of  the  case  of  the  Farm  Villages,  practically 
completed  in  September  1882,  and  the  delay  in  the  submission 
of  this  Report  is  due  to  my  having  been  called  away  to 
much  more  urgent  and  important  work  among  the  distressed 
villages  of  Gurgdon  and  Jhajjar.  I  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  delay  to  incorporate  the  statistics  which  have 
since  become  available,  and  have  given  an  account  of  the 
working  of  the  Settlement  up  to  the  present  date,  so  that 
the  report  is  more  complete  than  it  would  have  been  had 
it  been  written  a  year  ago. 

I  hope  that  its  great  length  will  be  pardoned  in  consi- 
deration of  the  exceptional  character  of  the  Sirsd  District. 
The  precarious  nature  of  the  produce  made  it  necessary 
to  give  a  very  full  account  of  the  observations  on  which 
my  estimates  of  the  average  produce  were  founded  ;  and  the 
recent  colonisation  of  the  District,  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  and  cultivation,  the  extraordinary  developm^it 
of  rights  in  the  land,  the  primitive  character  of  the  people, 
and  the  unusual  diversity  of  their  physique,  dialects,  and 
customs  formed  subjects  of  exceptional  interest,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  treat  except  at  some  length. 

J,  WILSON, 

Settlement  Officer. 
Lahobb,  \ 

IGth  April  1884(.     ) 
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SIRSA     DISTRICT. 


OHAPTEB  L— Physical  Features. 


1.    TheSirsi  didtrict  lies  between  SD""  13'   and  30*   33'  north 

latitude,  and  between   TS""  56'  and   rS"*  22'  east 

Jla^fTe'dStSt'"^    ><>"K\^d«-     It  is  part    Of  the    allnvial  plain 

which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Gnnrres,  and  slopes  gradually  between  the  Satlaj  and  the  Jaiiina 
from  the  Himalayas  sonth-westwards  towards  the  sea.  It  is  a  lon^ 
narrow  strip  of  country  running  from  north-west  to  south-east,  pa- 
rallel to  the  general  direction  of  the  Him&lnyns  and  about  160  miles 
from  their  lower  ranges.  On  the  north-west  the  river  Satlaj  forms  its 
boundary  for  some  20  miles,  and  to  the  south-east  it  marches  with  the 
Hissar  district  for  some  24  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  bv 
the  district  of  Firozpur  and  the  Sikh  State  of  Pattiala,  and  on  the 
south-west  by  the  Muhamniadan  State  of  Bhiwalpur  and  the  Rajput 
State  of  Bfk&ner.  The  length  of  the  district  from  the  Htssdr  boun- 
dary to  the  Sathij  is  about  1 10  miles.  In  the  middle,  at  Dabw&li,  it  is 
ouly  13  miles  wide,  but  on  either  side  of  the  middle  two  sharp  corners 
run  out  into  Bikaner  which  make  the  breadth  some  45  miles  towards 
lK>th  ends.  Its  total  area,  according  to  the  Revenue  Survey  of  1876-799 
is  3,004  square  miles  ;  and  its  population,  according  to  the  Census  of 
188 1 9  is  253,275  ;  so  that  the  district  is  a  little  larger  than  Perthshire 
and  has  double  the  population.  It  is  in  the  division  of  Hissar,  iu  the 
province  of  the  Panj&b,  and  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
tliree  tahsils,  Sirs4,  Dabwali  and  Fazilki,  and  into  650  townships,  of 
which  20  are  uninhabited. 

S.    In  its  physical  featnres  the  district  is  intermediate  between  the 

^  cultivated   plains  of  the  Cis-Satlnj   States  and 

diatriet  *     atpsst  of    the     ^j^^  sundy  desert  of  Bikaner,  between  which  it 

lies.  Its  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  level  plaiti 
or  prairiei  broken  only  bere  and  there  by  the  groups  of  trees  round   tlie 
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village  ponds,  or  by  the  slight  UDdalations  in  the  siirFiice  of  ihecvronnd, 
caused  by  the  drifted  sand,  tbe  creature  and  playtiiiu;;  of  the  8tron<r 
liol  south-west  wind.  In  many  parts  of  the  di.-«trict  these  sand-hills  have 
consolidated  into  ridges  of  more  or  less  firm  soil,  covered  with  grasses 
which  retain  the  sand  in  its  place  ;  and,  accordino^  to  the  |M*ople,  the 
recent  spread  of  cultivation  \ii\s,  by  breaking  up  the  surface  of  ihe  soil, 
set  free  the  particles  of  pand  and  j;reatly  increased  the  aresi  and  number 
of  shifting  sand-hills.  No  doubt  this  is  true.  The  most  sandy  portion  of 
the  district  is  the  tract  south  of  the  Gha^r^ar,  where  cultivation  first 
became  fully  developed  ;  and  tlie  older  and  more  fully  cultivated  Sikh 
Tillages  aloucr  the  north-east  border  are,  as  a  rule,  more  sandy  than  the 
villages  along  the  Bikaner  border,  which  have  still  a  larire  proportion  of 
waste.  But  there  is  also  a  <i;reat  difference  in  the  original  quality  of  the 
roil.  The  tract  south  of  the  Qhaggar  is  very  sandy,  and  in  fact  consists 
simply  of  a  succession  of  sand-hills  with  very  little  admixture  of  hard 
soil.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  the  sand  drifted  by  the  wind 
shows  a  tendency  to  gather  where  there  is  any  obstruction,  and  is  often 
brought  up  by  a  line  of  bushes  along  a  road,  so  as  in  time  to  form  a 
ridge  and  raise  the  road  above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  fields,  it 
lias  left  bare  the  broad  clay  Sotar  valley  across  which  much  sand  must 
have  been  blown  by  the  duiit-storms  of  centuries  ;  but  very  little  has 
found  a  restiug-place  there.  The  great  dry  tract  stretching  for  some 
80  miles  north-westwards  from  the  Ohaggar  valley  consists  of  aa 
almost  uniform  light  loam,  here  and  there  becoming  sandy,  but  usually 
having  some  admixture  of  yellowish  clay  soil.  At  about  12  miles  from 
the  Satlaj  the  country  takes  a  sudden  dip  of  about  30  feet  over  the 
Danda,  which  is  probably  an  old  bank  of  that  river,  and  the  light- 
coloured  loam  is  exchanged  for  less  fertile  soil  with  some  admixture  of 
river  sand.  This  tract  stretches  across  some  eight  miles  to  the  bank  of 
the  present  valley  of  the  Satlaj. 

3.    The  general  slope  of  the  conntry,  as  of  the  whole  of  this  part 

of  the  Indo-Gangetio   plain,  is   from  north-east 
^^  General slopeof  ihecoan-     ^  gouth-west,  from  the  Himalayas  towards  the 
^*  sea.     Following  the  line  of  the  Satlaj,  but  keep* 

ing  above  its  valley,  the  conntry  about  Ludhiana  stands  at  800  feet 
above  sea-level ;  at  Faridkot,  60  miles  to  the  south-west,  it  is  700  feet 
above  sea-level ;  in  this  district  above  Fazitki,  40  miles  south-west 
of  Faridkot,  it  is  650  feet ;  an<i  above  Bh&walpnr,  160  miles  farther 
south-west,  it  is  only  450  feet  above  sea-level.  The  average  height 
above  sea-level  of  five  Trigonometrical  Survey  stations  in  the  Dry 
Tract  north  of  Sirsi  is  696  fe%t;  of  five  stations  70  miles .  directly 
north  of  these  between  Faridkot  and  the  Satlaj  it  is  736  feet — a 
difference  of  40  feet  in  70  miles.     In   the  sandy  tract  south  of  the 


level.  Again  towards  the  Ganges  valley,  Amb&la  is  about  900  feet 
above  sea-level,  while  Bohtak,  about  100  miles  to  the  south,  is  abont 
730  feet    The  "shole  of  the  Sirsi  district  then,  with  the  ezoeption 
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of  tlio  vnllojs  of  the  Sntlaj  and  Ghaggar,  may  bo  taken  aa  lying 
between  700  and  650  feet  above  sea-level,  with  a  general  elope  to*  the 
south-west  of  about  a  foot  and  a  quarter  per  mile. 

4.  The   district   is  crossed   by   a  number  of  riirers  and  drainage 
^     g  .  .  chauiieUy   all    niaintiiiiiing    the   uime   general 

'^'  direction,  from  north-east  to  south-west.     The 

river  Sathij,  the  Hesndrus  of  the  Grreeks,  which  forms  the  norih-west 
bi>undary  of  the  district,  is  in  the  cold  weather  of  considerable  size 
and  nowhere  fordable,  and  in  the  rainy  season,  wlien  swollen  by 
the  melted  snows  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  drainage  of  the  low  coun- 
try, its  current  ia  broad,  deep,  and  rapid,  and  be;«ides  causing  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  condition  of  the  lainl  immediately  on  its 
banks,  spreads  its  floods  far  inland  over  the  alluvial  soil  which  formn 
its  present  valley,  extending  about  four  or  five  miles  on  this  side  of 
the  present  main  stream.  The  inundation  is  assisted  by  the  numerous 
cuts  and  branches,  natural  and  artificial,  which  inter:»eot  the  alluvial 
tract.  The  uetual  bed  of  the  pre^^ent  main  stream  is  broad  and 
sandy.  From  the  configuration  of  the  country  it  is  evident  that  at 
one  time  the  Satlaj  flowed  along  the  foot  of  tiie  Danda,  a  clearly- 
marked  bank  some  12  miles  to  the  esist  of  its  present  channel,  wliicli 
is  a  continuation  of  a  similar  bank  in  the  Firozpur  district.  It 
lias  been  surmised  that  as  the  Bias  formerly  pursued  a  separate 
coarse  to  the  Chenab,  the  Satlaj  must  have  flowed  much  farther  east 
than  it  now  does ;  but  as  there  are  no  vestiges  of  a  large  river-channel 
such  as  would  have  been  left  by  a  river  of  a  size  at  all  approaching 
that  of  the  Sathij,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  it  never,  within  the 
preiH^nt  geoh>gical  ejmch,  flowed  fauther  oust  tlisiu  the  Danda,  that  is, 
never  more  than  12  miles  to  the  east  of  its  present  bed.  The  river 
is  hardly  ever  called  Satlaj  by  the  people  on  its  banks.  They  know 
it  as  the  Nai,  or  Nadi,  or  Darva,  all  terms  meaning  ^'  the  river/' 
and  sometimes  as  the  Nlli,  or  blue  river.  They  du  not  know  the 
uanie  Gara  or  Ghara. 

5.  The  only  other  valley  in  which    water   now  flows  is  that  of 

the  Qhnggar,  regarding  which  much   has  been 
TUOhiggtr.  written   as   it    has   been   identified   with    the 

sacred  Saraswati,  "  the  l(»8t  river  of  the  Indian  desert/'  and  has  in 
later  times  given  rise  to  many  disputes  regardiitg  irrigation  riulup. 
The  Ghaggar  rises  iu  the  outer  Himalayan  ranges  between  the  Jamna 
and  the  Satlaj,  enters  the  plains  as  a  rapid  and  variable  mouutaiu 
torrent,  passes  near  Ambala,  and  afit^r  a  south- westerly  course  of 
about  70  miles  chiefly  through  the  Sikh  State  of  Patti&la,  bends  to 
the  west  throngh  Hissar  and  Sirsi  districts  and  the  Rajput  State  of 
IHkauer,  where  it  is  finally  lost  some  290  miles  from  its  scarce. 
Before  entering  the  Hissar  district  it  is  joined  in  Pattiala  territory 
by  the  unite<l  streams  of  the  Sarsuti  and  Mdrkanda,  and  indeed 
rfoeives  almost  all  the  surplus  wators  of  the  numerous  hill  torrents 
which  crot^s  the  Ambala  district  between  the  Jamna  and  the  Sitliij* 
It  seems^  in  its  tortuous  course   across  the  plain^  to  follow  sometimes- 
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pnoi  Bonieiimes  another,  of   the  nnmerotu  drainnge    clmnnels  with 
uliicli  the  country  is  intersected.     But  there  is  one  channel  which  in 
size  nitd   character  is  altogether  different   from   the  others.     This  is 
known  to  the  |>eople  of  tlie  Sirsi  district  as  the  Sotar   (also  pronounced 
Sotra   or  Sot)    Choj-a,  or   Hukr&i   the  former  unroe   haviiicv    special 
reference  to  the  rich  clay   soil  which  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  chanuel. 
Tne  Sotnr  is  a  well-defined  valley,  varying  in   width  from  three  to  six 
miles,   of  no  great  depth   nnd  usually  almost  quite  level  from  side  to 
side,  but  distinctly  marked  off  from   the   li^ht-c<>loured   loamy  soil  of 
the  plain  throuofh  which  it  passes  by  a  clearly  defined  bunk  or  sand* 
ridge   on   either   Bid<*,   and   still  more  by  its  dark  rich  clny  soil  free 
from  admixture  of  sond,  and  producing  a   vej^etation  of  n  different 
character   from    that   of  the  surrounding  country.    This  valley  is  a 
very  remarkable  feature  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  Sirsi  district, 
and   according    to    the     people    it   extends   with   similar  distinctive 
characteristics,    at    all    events    from    Tohana   in    Hissir  district  past 
Fathdbad,  Sirsi,  Bania,  Bhatner  and  Aniipgarh  till  it  joins  thePanjnad 
south  of  Bhiwalpur.     It  enters  the  Sirsa    district   from  Fathabdd  in 
Hissar  at  a  point  some  16  miles  directly  east  of   the  town  of  SirsA, 
passes  to  the  south  of  that  town  and  of  Bania,  and  leaves  the  district 
for  Bfkiner  territory  nt  EarfwiH  after   a  course   of  some  40   miles 
across  the  district  from  east  to  west.     According  to  recent  traditioa 
•the  main  stream  of  the  Ghaggar  flowed    along   the    whole  course  of 
this  valley  so  lately  as  within  the  last  hundred  years,  but  its  waters 
were,  either  by  man  or  nature,  diverted  from  the  Sotar  valley  at  a 
place  called  Phiilad  in  Patti&la  territory  before    it  enters  the  Hissir 
district,   into   one  of  the  other  comparatively    insignificant  drainage 
channels;  and  now  none  of  the  water  from  the  hills  comes  along  the 
*Choy&  or  Sotar  from  the  Fathib&d  direction.     The   drainage-channel, 
which  now  carries  all  the  water  of  the  Ghaggar,    is    known    to    the 
people  as  the  N4li,  or   channel.    It   enters   the  district    a  few  miles 
south    of   Rori,  and  passing  some   four  miles  to    the    north  of   the 
town  of  Siral,  rejoins  the  Sotar  valley  between  Sii*8&  and  Bani&  and 
flows  along  it  into  Bfk&ner  territory.     Before    it  reaches    the  Sotar, 
the  stream  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  narrow  bed  between   steep 
banks,  and  during  tlie  rains  sometimes  reaches  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten 
feet.     Here  and  there  its  banks  recede  and  leave  a  broad  and  shallow 
channel,  or  the  stream  overtops  the  banks  and  floods  the  neighbour- 
ing land.    At  Chinmal,  three  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Sirsi, 
the  channel  expands  into  a  shallow  lake  (ehhamb  or  jHl)  about  three 
miles  long  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth.     It  then  contracts  for  a  short 
distance,   and   again    at  Dhaniir,  just  before  it  reaches  the  Sotar,  it 
fills  another  depression  about  three  miles  long  by   half  a  mile  broad, 
but  seldom  anywhere  more  than  four  feet  deep.     Again,  afler  entering 
the  Sotar   valley  and  passing  aloug  two  miles  of  narrow  chanuel,   it 
spreads  into  the  Annakai  Chliamb,  some  five  miles  long  by  two  miles 
broad  and  only  about  three  feet  deep.     Below  this  Chhamb  a  branch 
turns  off  southwards  from  the  Sotar  towards  the  town  of  Ellenibad, 
and  fills  a  considerable  depression  among  the  sand-hills  south  of  that 
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town.  The  innin  fttreftin  flows  nloiig  the  Sotar  valley  witlioni*  any 
welMefined  channel  towards  Hanain£nc;arh  or  Biiatner  in  Bfkaner 
territory.  The  Ghngrrar  is  not  fed  by  the  snows,  and  though  there 
is  nsaally  enouorh  flood  in  the  rainy  season  to  make  the  nse  of  boats 
necessary  at  crossincr  |ihiees  and  to  fill  these  depressions,  the  stream 
always  dries  np  in  the  hot  season,  and  indeed  seldom  lasts  beyond 
October,  fionietimes  a  freshet  comes  down  in  the  cold  weather  and 
refills  the  lakes,  hnt  generally  in  the  hot  weather  the  only  water  to  be 
found  in  the  Gha(>f<rar  bed  is  in  the  Dhnndr  lake  ,  which,  thoncvir 
▼ery  shallow,  is  deeper  than  the  other  two ;  sometimes  this  hike  also 
dries  np«  The  distance  to  which  the  stream  reaches  along^  the  Sotar 
valley,  before  it  is  finally  absorbed  or  evaporated,  depends  on  the* 
heaviness  of  the  rainfall  in  the  hills  and  the  submontane  tract.  It 
seldom  reaches  so  far  as  Bhatner.  Dnring  the  20  years  from 
1823  to  1842,  the  flood  reached  the  Bfk&ner  border  (then  at  Tfbf,' 
11  miles  below  the  present  border)  only  nine  times,  and  during  the' 
next  15  years  only  six  times.  During  the  last  22  years  it  hiis  reached 
the  present  Bfkaner  border  15  times;  but  even  in  the  rears  of 
heaviest  flood,  the  volume  of  water  which  crosses  the  border  into 
Bfkaner  territory  is  quite  insignificant.  From  the  appearance  of  the' 
Sotar  valley,  and  the  numerous  remains  of  towns  and  villages  which' 
stud  its  banks  all  the  way  down  to  Bh&walpur,  it  is  evident  thab 
at  one  time  it  conveyed  a  mncli  larger  volume  of  water  than  at' 
present,  and  probably  was  the  channel  of  a  |>erennial  stream.  But* 
mlthough  it  must  have  been,  as  it  is  now,  the  largest  and  most  im-- 
)K>rtant  of  all  the  drainage  channels  between  the  Satlaj  and  the  Jamna, 
it  can  never  have  carried  a  river  at  all  approaching  in  size  to  either 
of  these  two.  The  valley  is- too  shallow  and  shows  too  few  marks  of 
viol4>nt  flood-action  for  this  to  have  been  the  case  ;  and  there  is  none 
of  the  river  sand  which  would  certainly  have  been  left  by  such  a 
stieam.  llie  soil  is  all  rich  alluvial  clay,  such  as  is  now  being 
annually  deposited  in  tlie  depressions,  which  are  speoimeas  of  those 
numerous  pools  which  are  said  to  have  given  the  Saraswati  its  name, 
'*  the  River  of  Pools;*'  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  same 
action  as  now  goes  on  has  been  going  on  for  centuries,  and  that  the 
numerous  mountain  torrents  of  the  Indo-Giinges  watershed,  fed 
not  by  the  snows,  but  by  the  rainfall  of  the  sulnHim&layan  ranges, 
wsindering  over  the  prairie  in  many  shallow  channels,  joined 
in  the  Sotra  or  Hakra  valley  and  formed  a  considerable  stream — at 
first  perhaps  perennial,  but  afterwards  drying  up  in  tlie  hot  season,-* 
at  first  reaching  the  Panjnad,  but  afterwards  becoming  absorbed  after 
a  gradually  shortening  course,  as  the  rainfall  decrea^^ed  on  the  lower 
Hiirilayan  slopes,  and  as  the  spread  of  irrigation  in  the  submontane 
tract  intercepted  more  and  more  of  the  annual  floods ;  and  the  com- 
paratively feeble  stream,  cutting  away  all  prominences  in  its  bed, 
df>posited  its  silt  in  the  depressions,  and  gradually  filled  its  valley 
with  a  level  layer  of  rich  hard  clav.  The  same  process  appears  to 
be  still  going  on,  and  the  bed  of  tue  stream  is  gradually  attaining 
one  uniform  Blo[>e  throughout.  , 


* 
I 
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6..     Betweon  llie  Gliiip<^r  and  (lie  Sadnj,  tlie  plain  is  crosRcJ  in  the 
,,,,,.         ^        ,  tmwe   c«nenil     <li  reel  ion,    from    nortli-enfft  to 

fionin-\v«>Ht,  by  nvo  ohi  (IrninncreHinnneifi,  iiinii- 
Inr  to  tlint  in  wliirii  the  Glia^;i^:ir  now  rnnA  heforo  it  eniors  the  Sotiir. 
Tliem  drainage  iitieg  nro  t<H»  narrow  :ind  aIijiIUmv  to  hnre  ever  carried 
miy  important  voUiine  of  water,  and  tliey  are  evidently  the  channels 
of  rainy -8en8on  torrents  from  the  Amhahi  hilU.  Tlie  one  in  which  the 
Ghaggar  now  flows  joinA  the  Sotar  within  tlie  di^trict.,  anotJier  joins 
it  jnst  as  it  leaves  the  district;  and  thev  all  Meein,  like  the  other 
torrents  higher  up,  to  finally  mero^e  in  the  Sotar  valley  before  it  lenehes 
the  Panjnad«  The  f^anie  causes  however  which  have  reduceii  the  volnnie 
of  water  in  the  Gha;3f(i^ar,  have  cnt  off  the  supply  of  these  chaniieU,  and 
at  all  events  within  the  memory  of  man  no  water  has  come  down  any 
of  them  from  the  hills,  tlion«rh  sometimes  the  rainfall  from  the  surrontid-- 
ing  country  stands  in  their  hollows  for  a  time.  The  people  call  these 
channels  Val  or  Naival  or  simple  Niwan  (hollows) — Fa/ seemin«;|y 
meaning  ^'  channel"  and  Nai  being  a  word  they  use  for  "  river/' 
The  soil  in  these  channels  is  not  alluvial  clav  like  that  of  the  Sotar  ;  it 
is  generally  more  sandy  than  nsnal^  owin<;  probably  to  sand  havin(|r  drift- 
ed from  the  neighbouring  higher  gronnd.  It  seems  |>ossible  that  the 
dimination  in  the  quantity  of  water  passing  across  this  tract  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  which  is  proved  to  have  taken  place  by  these  numer- 
ous dry  channels,  is  due  to  a  gradual  up-raising  of  the  whole  watershed 
of  the  Indus  and  Ganges  systems  outride  the  Himalayas.  This  hypo- 
thesis is  supported  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  Jamna  has  within  a 
recent  period  moved  eastwards,  and  the  Satlaj  and  other  Panjab  rivers 
have  moved  considerably  to  the  west. 

7.     In  the  present  valley  of  the  Sutlaj  and  the  tract  which  borders 
Dt^pth     of    underground     '^  Water  is  found  within  40  feet  of  the  surface, 
water-level  and  quality   of     Imniediatelj'    below    the    Dandn,    the  depth  to 
^■**'"«  water  is  between  40  and  80  feet.     On  crossing 

the  Danda  into  the  great  Dry  Tract,  the  level  of  which  is  ab«>ut  30  feet 
above  that  of  the  land  below  the  Danda,  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  gives  an  increase  of  40  feet  in  the  depth  to  wat«r^  which  is 
here  about  110  feet.  The  depth  to  the  underground  water-level 
increases  as  one  goes  south-esist wards  away  from  the  river.  At 
Abohar  and  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  F&zilk&  tahsfl  near  the 
old  drainage-channel  still  visible  there,  the  depth  to  water  is  less 
than  120  feet,  but  between  Abohar  and  Malaut  it  is  frt>m  120  to 
160  feet;  and  from  Malaut  to  beyond  Dabwali  it  is  generally  more 
than  160  feet,  and  in  some  villages  more  than  200  feet.  Ooin<; 
farther  south-east,  wat^r  begins  to  get  nearer  the  surface,  and  a  belt 
is  found  parallel  to  the  Ghaggar  in  which  wat4}r  is  within  160  feet^ 
then  another  belt  where  it  is  within  120  feet,  another  with  water 
within  80  feitt,  and  at  last  along  the  Ghaggar  itself  water  is  found 
within  40  feet  of  the  surface.  Beyond  the  Ghaggar  valley  again  it 
sinks  to  over  40  feet,  and  in  the  sandy  tract  to  the  south  of  that 
valley  the  depth  to  water  from  the  surface  is  everywhere  over  VO 
eei,  and  in  some  villages  more  than  120.     It  seems  from  these  well- 
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defined  belts  timt  the  direction  of  the  nndergronnd  flow  is,  Kke  that 
or  the  surface  dmiiifl;)fey  frotn  north-eafit  t^  soiith-ivest  AcroAS  the 
district  chit'fly  iilont^  the  line  of  the  rivers  and  draina<v<v-ohannel8y 
and  that  percolation  from  them  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  on 
either  side.  There  is  evidence  that,  at  one  time,  when  the  surface 
flow  crossin*;  the  district  was  greater  than  it  now  is,  the  depth  of 
the  nnder<rronnd  water-level  was  less  than  it  is  now.  There  are 
nnmerons  old  wells  ronnd  Sin^a  and  elsewhere  in  the  Sotsir  valley, 
not  nearly  so  deep  as  wells  now  mnst  be  to  reach  water  in  those 
places — enough  to  make  it  certain  that  there  the  water-level  was 
formerly  40  feet  nearer  the  surface  than  it  is  now.  An  old  well  too 
has  been  found  in  the  niiddln  of  the  Dry  Tract,  where  water  is  now 
at  a  depth  of  220  feet,  which  seemed  to  show  that  when  it  was 
made  water  was  to  be  /rot  at  less  than  150  feet.  In  all  the  villacj^BS 
within  reach  of  the  percohiti«>n  from  the  Satlaj  and  Ghan^gar,  the 
water  of  the  wells  is  sweet  and  drinkable.  In  the  sandy  tract  south 
of  the  Ghasf<irar,  the  well-water  is  sweet  in  31  villa<;es,  brackish  in 
6,  and  quite  salt  in  10.  In  the  Dry  Tract  1>etween  the  Ghaggar  and 
Satlaj,  it  is  sweet  in  1G2  vilhiores,  brackish  in  44<,  and  quite  salt  in 
no  fewer  than  79.  Wliile  immediately  beh)w  the  Danda  it  is  for 
some  nnexplained  reason  especially  impre/^nated  with  salts,  beinor 
sweet  in  only  22  villages,  while  it  is  brackish  in  19,  and  quite  salt 
in  15.  (It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  wells  in  the  town  of  Bfkdner 
t^  the  south  are  300  feet  deep,  and  on  the  Marwar  and  Bfkiner 
border  400  feet) 

8.     Since  the    floods  of  the  rivers  are   so  variable,  and  the  well 

water  so  far  below  the  surface  and  of  so  bad  u 
quality,  the  local  rainfall  on  which  so  much  of 
the  cultivaition  and  of  the  drinking  water  of  the  population  de^>end,  is 
unusually  important  among  the  physical  features  of  the  district.  The 
following  table  gives  the  rainfall  re))<>rted  for  the  Bhuttee  Territory 
for  the  years  1849-56,  and  tiie  rainfall  reported  annually  at  each 
of  the  three  tahsil  head-quarters  for  the  hist  ^5  years,  the  year  taken 
lieing  the  Financial  Year  running  from  Ist  April  to  31st  March, 
%vhich,  so  far  as  tiie  rainfall  is  couoerned,  practically  coincides  with 
the  agricultural  year  : — 

Total  anfwal  rainfall  in  inchetf. 


Year. 

8irf4. 

DabwilL 

Fitilki. 

1849-50 

8*66 

1850-51 

10-21 

1851-52 

10-86 

1852-58 

86-16 

1858-54 

712 

1854-55 

1715 

1855-56 

15-84 

Average  of  seven  years     ... 
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Tear. 


1858.59 

1859-60 

1860-61 

1861.63 

1862-63 

1868-64 

1864.66 

1865.06 

1866-67 

1867-68 

1808.69 

1869.70 

1870-71 

1871-72 

1872-78 

1878-74 

1874-75 

1875-76 

1876-77 

1877-78 

1878.79 

1879-80 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-88 


•  •  • 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 
••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 


•  •  • 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 


••• 


Ayenige  of  25  yeftrs 


••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 

••• 


14  2^ 
18-0 

8-5 
14*5 
71-4 
220 
18-2 
18-2 
14-8 
16-2 

9-8 
180 
18-3 
110 
18-8 
15-7 
ill 
19-4 
191 
12-6 
23-4 
11-5 

8-9 
26-8 
18-5 


BabwAU 


15-8 


15-2 
18-0 

5*6 

9*8 
13-8 
26-2- 
10-6 
200 
15-8 
17-8 
10  7 
18-6 
10-7 

7-5 
10-8 
12-5 

9-8 
16-8 
18-8 
14-7 
17-4 
12-5 
119 
20-5 
138 


Fiitlka. 


18-8 


11-3 
58 
18-7 
11-7 
18-4 
17-1 
14-6 
16-1 
8-8 
16-5 
11-0 
17-2 
61 
5-4 
12-5 
10- 1 
11-2 
281 
10-4 
14-3 
17-8 
9-3 
9-2 
20-6 
156 


18-1 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  averac^e  rainfall  of  the  last  25  years 
was  at  Sirsa  15*3  inches,  at  Dabwali  138,  and  at  F&zilk&  131.  Thus 
the  farther  west  the  station  the  less  is  the  annual  rainfall.  This  is  in 
aocordanoe  with  the  general  character  of  the  rainfall  of  the  whole  reg^ion. 
The  following^  table  gives  the  annnal  rainfall  of  a  number  of  stationSj 
almost  all  situated  in  the  plain  between  the  Jamiia  and  the  Satlaj  ;  — 


Nami  ot  Stat 

lOV. 

a  g 
9  s  • 

Direction 

from  laat 

Station. 

ABHUAK  BAIVtlUi  IV  IHOHM. 

1878-74 

1874-75 

1875-76 

1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 

Delhi 

••• 

40-0 

23-7 

42-3 

24-5 

17-2 

32-6 

301 

Sampla 

••• 

30 

N.-W. 

24-9 

16-3 

37-5 

21-0 

16-9 

221 

23-0 

Kohtak 

••• 

43 

N.-W. 

20-6 

14-7 

28-7 

19-5 

14-4 

20-8 

19-6 

Hinsi 

••• 

83 

N.-W. 

14-3 

93 

221 

17-6 

12-8 

24-4 

16-7 

Hissir 

••• 

100 

N.-W. 

12-5 

109 

23-3 

22-4 

13-7 

19-8 

17-4 

Fathibad 

••• 

122 

N.-W. 

14-4 

13-0 

12-9 

22-8 

14-4 

21-0 

16-4 

Sirsa 

••• 

160 

W. 

16-7 

11-0 

19-4 

19-1 

12-6 

23-4 

16-9 

Dabw&li 

••• 

180 

N.-W. 

12-6 

9-3 

16-8 

13-8 

14-7 

17-4 

141 

Fasilki 

••■ 

234 

N.-W. 

101 

111 

28-1 

10-4 

14-3 

17-8 

16-3 

Dipilpur 

••• 

264 

N.-W. 

6-5 

7-1 

170 

8-8 

9-6 

5-3 

9-1 

MoDtgomery 

••• 

292 

W. 

7-6 

9-3 

1-4 

20-8 

8-8 

18-7 

11  L 
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From  a  comparison  of  these  statistics  it  may  be  inferred  that  there 
is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  annual  rainfall  as  one  goes  from  the 
Jamna  north-westwards  towards  the  Satlaj.  These  places  are  all 
about  equally  distant  from  the  Him&lajas;  and  there  is  also  evidence 
that  the  aimual  rainfall  rapidly  decreases  as  one  goes  8outh*westwnrds 
away  from  tlie  hills.  The  following  figures  are  taken  chiefly  from 
the  Famine  Commission    Report : — 


Tow  ABM  TKS  JaMVA. 


Statxov. 


Dittunoe 

from  Himi- 

iajiii  in 

miles. 


Naraingaih 

Ambila 

Pipli 

Kaithal 

Hissar 


••• 
••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 


10 
26 
56 
70 
135 


Annual 

rainfuU  in 

inches. 


Towabds  ths  Satlaj. 


44 
35 
26 
18 
17 


Statiov. 


Distanoe 

from  HimA' 

Ujss  in 

miles. 


Dera 

Hoshyarptir 

Jalandhar 

Nakodar 

Firozpur 

Muktaar 

Fasdlki 


••• 

••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 


Annual 

rainfall  in 

inehes. 


0 

54 

32 

34 

55 

30 

72 

26 

112 

20 

144 

13 

162 

13 

Indeed,  the  Sirsi  district  lies  near  the  verge  of  the  monsoon  vortex 
and  towards  t!ie  arid  region  to  the  south  and  south«westy  which  gets  no 
rain  at  all.  The  diminution  of  rainfall  north-westwards,  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  Himalayas,  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — ^Takiut;  the 
average  rainfall  for  the  last  25  years,  tliere  is  a  difference  of  t'2  inches 
between  Sirsa  and  F&zilk&,  a  distance  of  90  miles  ;  this  gives  one  inch 
to  41  miles.  Again,  takinsf  the  average  rainfall  for  the  six  years 
given  above,  there  is  a  difference  of  4*3  inches  in  191  miles  between 
Rohtak  and  F&zilk&;  this  gives  one  inch  to  44  miles.  It  may  be  said,, 
then,  that  in  this  tnict  the  annual  rninfall  dimini.slies  by  about  one  inch 
for  every  40  miles  to  the  north-west  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
Himihiyas.  Much  more  important  is  the  diminution  of  rainfull 
which  varies  with  distance  from  the  hills.  From  Pipli  to  Hissir  the 
rainfall  diminishes  by  9  inches  in  79  miles,  and  from  Nakodar  to 
F&zilk4  13  inches  in  90  miles.  A  difference  of  ten  miles  in  distance 
from  the  Him&layas  makes  a  difference  of  more  than  an  inch  in  the 
annual  rainfall.  Signs  of  this  may  be  observed  in  the  narrow  breadth 
of  the  Birsa  district,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  a  series  of 
years  the  rafnt'all  on  the  Bikaner  border  is  appreciably  less  than  that 
on  the  Patti&la  border. 

9.    Mr.  Oliver,  who  served  in  the  district  from  1844  to   1869;   in 
No   permanent    change     a  report   made  by   him,  stated  that  the  rainfall 
obaervable  in  the  character     was  gradually  diminishing  in  amount,  that  old 
of  the  rainfall.  inhabitants  remembered  the  time  when  the  rain 

was  much  more  plentiful  and  seasonable,  and  that  even  within  his  own 
recollection  there  had  been  a  perceptible  diminution  in  the  rainfall. 
It  will  be  observed  however  that  although  the  rainfall  of  1852-3  was 
higher  than  any  recorded  of  late  years,  the  average  of  the  seven  years 
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184-9-56  was  mucli  the  same  as  (he  present  ayeratre,  and  the  nyomfffi 
niinfall  of  the  12  years  roll<>\viii(|r  1857  is  innch  the  same  as  that  of 
the  last  13  years.  '^  OKI  inhabi tan tV Moo,  not  given  to  depreciate  the 
paftt,  have  told  me  tli&t  the  rainfall  now  is  better  than  it  n^^^tl  to  he, 
and  this  improvement  th^v  aiicribe  to  the  same  canse  to  which 
Mr.  Oliver  tliou<;lit  the  opposite  plieaommii>n  dile,  namoly,  to  the 
breaking  np  of  the  waste.  Probably  the  fact  is  that  there  has  been 
no  ^eni^ral  and  permanent  chan^je  in  the  character  of  tlie  rainfall 
dnring  the  prest^nt.  cenhtry. 

10.     The    most  strikinq^    featnre  of    the  rainfaH  is   its   variable 

and  partial  iiatnre*     The  folio win<;  table  shows 

^VarUbleneM  of  the  rain-     t.|ie  greatest  and  least  annual  rainfall    recorded 

during  the  last  25  years  at  each   of   the  tliree 

tahsfls :— 


flXATIOV. 

Maximum. 

IflVIMUM. 

Difiereooo 

between 

niAiimani 

Year. 

fiaiiifiin. 

TMr. 

BainMl. 

and  mini- 
mom  rain- 
fall. 

Sirsft 

Diibwdli 

FAulki 

1881-82 
1863-64 
1876-76 

26-3 
26-2 
28-1 

1860-61 
1860-61 
1866-67 

8-6 
6-6 
3-8 

17-8 
20  6 
24-3 

It  seems,  then,  that  in  one  year  the  rainfall  may  be  over  28  iuclie^, 
and  in  another  less  than  four.  A  glance  at  the  general  statement  of 
annual  rainfall  shows  that  in  some  years  the  rainfall  at  one  tihsfl  head- 
quarters is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  at  another.  Indeed,  the  amount 
of  rainfall  in  any  year  varies  considerably  from  village  to  village. 
The  greater  part  of  the  rain  that  falls  in  the  district  comes  in  partial . 
thunder  showers,  which  often  give  good  rain  to  a  few  villages  while 
others  close  by  get  little  or  none,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  tho 
people  assert,  one-half  of  the  lands  of  a  village  often  get  good  and  sea- 
sonable rain  while  the  other  half  of  the  village  is  drj'ing  np  for  want 
of  it.  On  an  average  of  years  about  12  inches  of  rain  fall  in  the  f<Mir 
summer  monsoon  months,  June  to  Se|»tember  ;  two  inches  during  the 
four  cold  weather  months,  December  to  March  ;  and  one  inch  at  odd 
times  in  the  other  four  months  ;  but  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall 
over  the  different  months  of  the  year  varies  very  much,  and  affects  the 
character  of  the  season  even  more  than  does  the  variation  in  the  total 
rainfall  of  the  year. 

11.     Sirsa  is  near  that  part  of  India  which  is  alternately,  at  the 

opposite  seasons   of  the  year,   the  seat  of  the 
Temperttare  and  climate.      |,i^|,ejjt  „„a   i^^^st   barometric   pressure  at   the 

ground  snrface,  due  allowance  being  made  for  altitude.  It  is  almost 
on  the  isobario  line  of  30'C5  inches  in  January,  and  on  that  of  29*5 
inches  iu  AugnsL  Similarly  it  is  near  that  part  of  India  outside  the 
hills  which  is  coldest  in  winter  and  hottest  in  summer,  being  near  the 
isothermal  line  of  55°  in  January  and  that  of  95"*  in  May.    The  minimum 
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(empemtnre  of  tlie  renr  is  iiIwajs  in  Jannnry  sind  (according; 
to  11  tlieniioiiietpr  kept  in  tliA  vernndah  of  tiie  Civil  Snrt^eon's  honHe  at 
Sir8&)  ran<;^es  Trorn  30**  to  41^;  wlnln  the  maximum  temperature  iff  in 
May  or  June  and  ran/i^es  from  11 4''  to  1  IS""  in  the  fdinde.  The  annual 
r:in<>fe  of  temperature  in  the  shade  is  about  80^.  Durin<|^  the  cold 
W4*nther,  from  Noveuiber  to  Februar}^  the  climate  is  all  that  could  he 
wished.  The  days  are  not  h<»t  and  the  nicrhts  not  excessively  cold, 
tliouorh  often  frosty.  lu  March  it  be^^ins  to  get  hot  and  the  tempera- 
ture rises  hij^her  and  hi;(iier  till  June  with  dry  buruinn:  winds  from  the 
west  and  south-west,  wliich  spriu<i^  up  daily  about  10  a.k.  and  blow 
fiercely  throuo;h  the  heat  of  the  daj*,  but  ji^enerally  die  down  al>ont 
S  P.M.,  and  are  succeeded  by  an  almost  complbto  calm.  Often  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  day  and  ni^^bt,  but  most  frequently  towards  eveniufr, 
severe  sandstorms  with  a  cyclonic  motion  fill  the  air  with  dust  and  sand. 
They  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  thunder  and  sometimes  fol- 
io weil  by  a  few  drops  of  rain,  an<l  they  always  cool  tlie  air  by  n  few 
de<;rees.  Even  in  the  hot  weather  the  air  g'enerally  cools  down  to* 
wards  morning  to  about  90°  and  feels  somewhat  fn^sh.  About  the  end 
of  June  or  the  bei^innin^  of  July  the  rains  set  in  from  the  east  ;  the 
temperature  is  lowered  some  det^rees,  and  the  air,  till  then  excessively 
dry,  becomes  saturated  with  moisture.  Often  there  is  a  considerable 
break  in  the  monsoon,  when  the  hot  dry  wind  from  the  west  re-ap|)ear8. 
Much  of  the  rain  comes  from  partial  thunderstorms,  which,  like  the 
sandstorms,  are  more  frequent  towards  eveiiin<^.  In  September  the  rains 
cease,  the  atmosphere  g'ets  drier  and  the  ni;rhts  be(>;iu  to  be  cool. 
Clouds  make  their  appearance  abont  the  end  of  the  year,  and  a  few 
partial  showers  with  occasional  hailstorms  fall  from  time  to  time 
during  January,  February,  and  March,  when  the  dry  hot  weather  again 
comes  in. 

12.     It  will  be  convenient  to  state  here  the  belts  into  which  tlie  dis- 
vr  4     M  u    f       «  trict  has  been  divided  for  assesj^meut  purposes. 

Nutural  he\U  of  country.        _.,        , .   .  .         i         ,  ,         .  i         r  . 

The  divisKm  has  been  m:ide  with  reference  to 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  different  tracts,  and  without  regard 
to  the  fiscal  divisions.     The  five  Assessment  Circles  are  as  follows : — 

I.  The  Bigar,  the    sandy  tract  south   of  the  Ghaggar    valley, 

characterized  by  the  lightness  of  its  sandy  soil,  and  the 
prevalence  of  shifting  sandhills.  It  is  considered  by  the  peo- 
ple a  part  of  the  great  Bagar  tract,  which  includes  a  part 
of  the  south-west  of  the  Hiss&r  district^  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  north  of  Bikdner  territory. 

II.  The  Nali,  or  Qhaggar  valley,  inclnding  the  Sotar  valley  with 

its  hard  alluvial  clay  soil,  and  the  present  valley  of  the 
Ohaggar,  with  the  villages  enclosed  between  the  two  valleys, 
and  the  neighbouring  high  laud  belonging  to  the  Ghag- 
gar  villages  or  enclosed  between  them  and  the  boundary  of 
the  district.    These  high  lauds  are  exactly   similar  on  the 
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one  side  to  tlie  Bandy  soil  of  the  Bajafar,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  loam  of  the  Rohi,  but  are  for  convenience  of  boundary 
included  within  the  Nali  belt. 

III.  TheRohi,  or  jrrent  Dry  Tract,  the  level  trnct  of  li^^ht  loam 

stretching  from  tlie  Gh:i<^(rar  valley  to  the  Danda,  or  old  bank 
of  the  Sntlsij.  and  knoivn  to  the  people  as  tlie  Itohi  (dry 
country)  or  Jancrul  (prairiei  bush,  or  backwoods). 

IV.  The  Utar,  or  upper  belt  between  the  Danda   and  Uie   present 

SSatlaj  valley,  a  tnict  of  li^ht  sandy  soil  with  an  admixture 
of  river  sand  now  beyond  the  reacli  of  the  Satlaj  floods. 

y.    The  Hitar,  or  lower  belt  of  alluvial  soil  subject  to  inundation 
from  the  Satlaj. 

13.  Generally  throuorhout  the  district  high  land  not  subject  to 
g  ..  inundation    is  called    Itohi,  or   dry   land,  a  term 

almost  equivalent  to  Baraui.  The  blown  sand 
which  is  charactistic  of  the  Bagar  tract  and  is  found  in  many  places  in 
the  Rolii  and  Utir,  is  known  as  Bhur^  RetU^  lietd,  or  Tibbi.  A  ridge 
or  sandhill  is  called  Tibbd  or  TiblL  Atair  or  A/aira  is  the  higli-Iyinor 
land  from  which  the  rain  runs  off,  while  the  low-l3'ing  ground  is  known 
as  'lala  or  Kiwdttj  or  if  it  be  the  bed  of  an  old  drainage-channel  is  called 
by  the  Sikhs  vdkal  or  vdl^  and  by  the  ^ijix\%johaU  '  Baggi  mitti  (white 
earth)  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  while  a  dark-coloured  hard  clay  loam 
is  called  kdli  (black)  or  karri  (hard)  or  tartar.  This  latter  term  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  tallar^  wliicli  means  barren  soil  impregnated  with 
salts  {f/ior).  Patches  of  kallar  are  iret  with  here  and  there  throughout 
the  Bohi,  and  a  slight  efflorescence  of  salts  is  to  be  seen  at  places  in  the 
other  circles.  The  term  kallar  is  also  applied  to  the  patches  of  barren 
{autri)  land  which  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  Rohi  without  any  sign 
of  salts  being  present.  They  seem  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  bed  of 
kaukar  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  prevents  the  rain 
from  sinking  into  it  and  stops  all  vegetation.  Very  often  such  a  patch 
of  perfectly  barren  soil  is  to  be  found  near  a  village,  the  site  having  been 
chosen  because  of  the  facility  with  which  water  runs  off  the  kallar  patch 
into  the  village  pond.  The  common  soft  reddish  loam,  which  is  character* 
istic  of  the  Bohi,is  called  Raiti  (red;  or  Poll  (sofl)  soil.  The  hard  dark 
clay  soil  of  late  alluvial  origin,  which  is  so  distinctive  of  the  Ghagi^ar 
valley,  is  called  Sot  or  Sotar.  On  the  Satlaj,  hard  clay  soil  is  called 
sikandj  loam  is  known  ns  gasrd,  the  fresh  alluvial  deposit  of  the  river 
is  nopi^  and  a  thin  layer  of  alluvial  soil  over  river  sand  is  called  rapar. 
Lsmd  inundated  by  .the  river  is  called  rezj  a  term  equivalent  to  Saildha, 
Land  irrigated  from  wells  is  called  khurwa  on  the  Satlaj,  elsewhere 
ehdki.  The  Hindustani  tenns  ddkar  for  clay  soil  and  ransli  for  loam 
were  employed  by  the  surveyors  of  tlie  Uegular  Settlemeut|  but  are 
hardly  ever  used  by  the  people. 

14,  The  alluvial  deposits,  which  form  the  Indo-Gangetic  plain,  are 
,  in  this  district  nowhere  broken  by  an  outcrop  of 

rock,  and  everywhere  retain  their  cfriginal  hori« 
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sontal  porition.  Borinfrg  made  in  Diis  district  for  trnter  to  tlie  depth 
•of  over  200  feet  simply  show  hiyer  nfter  layer  of  sand  and  clay, 
and  similar  borincrg  to  the  depth  of  431  feet  at  Bhiwani  and  of  701 
feet  at  Amb&la  in  the  same  pl;iin,  show  thnt  alluvial  de|)08its  of  this 
description  overlie  the  rocks  l)elo\v  to  a  ^reat  depth.  Sometimes  the 
layer  of  sand  is  so  very  loose  that  it  falls  in  nnless  carefully  propped 
np ;  sometimes  the  clay  is  firm  enough  to  stand  for  several  years  the 
drippinc^  of  the  well  water  aj^ainst  its  sides ;  and  in  the  Satlaj  valley 
an  ini]>erme:ible  8trat4im  of  whitish  clay  (hdn)  is  fonnd  abont  20  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  some  15  or  more  feet  in  thickness,  so  hard  that 
tiie  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the  peasnnts  in  piercings  it.  There 
is  not  a  single  indigenous  stone  within  reachable  distance  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Kankar  (rtn*)  is  found*  in  the  URual  calcareous  nodules 
at  or  near  the  surrace  in  many  places  all  over  the  district,  and  is  nsed 
for  road-making  and  burnt  for  lime.  In  some  villages  it  brings  iu 
fiome  small  profit  to  the  owners  of  the  land,  who  charge  a  low  rate, 
usually  eight  aunas  per  hundred  msunds,  for  leave  to  dig  it.  From  mnny 
of  the  numerous  mounds  in  the  Ghaggar  valley  which  mark  the  sites 
of  former  villages,  saU|)etre  (ehord)  is  manufactured  in  considerable 
•quantities.  It  is  made  from  the  saline  earth  fonnd  in  such  places 
usually  by  a  class  of  men  called  ShorgoTy  whose  special  occupation  it 
is.  They  dig  a  long  narrow  drain  on  some  high  ground  and  cover  it 
with  branches  and  grass.  On  this  they  sprinkle  powdered  earth  from 
the  old  village  mounds,  and  pour  over  it  water  which  soaks  through 
the  earth  into  the  drain  carrying  with  it  the  saltpetre  in  solution. 
The  dark  brown  liquid  is  drained  off  into  a  basin  lined  witli  lime,  and 
af)«r  it  has  been  left  there  to  evaporate  far  some  six  days,  the  residue  is 
boiled  in  an  iron  cauldron  {harhd%)j  and  after  some  six  hours  boiling  is 
allowed  to  cool.  It  crystallises  into  dirty  brown  crystals,  which  are 
delivered  by  the  manufsusturers  to  their  employer  the  contractor,  at 
about  one  rnpee  per  mnund.  Each  cauldron  gives  about  a  maund  of 
crystals  a  day.  The  contractor  purifies  and  recrystallises  the  saltpetre 
at  Sirsi  or  some  other  central  point,  and  then  exports  it.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  manufactured  to  any  extent  in  this  district  until 
1860.  At  present  it  is  made  in  about  twenty  villages  of  the  Sirsi 
tahsil  only,  almost  all  in  the  Ghnggar  valley  where  the  large  village- 
mounds  are  found.  The  contractor,  usually  a  Banya,  pays  annually 
to  the  village  proprietors  for  permission  to  extract  saltpetre  from  their 
land,  sums  varying  from  Rs.  22  to  Bs.  260^  and  averaging  about 
Be.  100  per  village. 

15.    Of  all  tlie  natural  products  of  the  district  the  most  impor- 
„  tant  are  the  grasses,  which  formerly  covered  the 

ege  on.  noon,  whole  country  and  still  abound  in  good  seasons 
on  the  land  which  has  not  yet  been  brought  under  the  plough.  In  the 
4ry  tract  perliaps  the  best  grass  is  the  dhdman  (pennisetum  cen- 
ohroides),  a  tall  grass  with  a  succulent  stem,  much  valued  as  food  for 
cattle    and   often    preserved  as  hav.     It  is  common  in  the  pasture- 

J  rounds  of  Bikaner,  and  seems  to  have  been  formerly  common  in  thia 
istrict ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  first  grasses  to  give  way  before  the 
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ploujFhy  as  it  j^rew   oa  the   best  Iiiiids  which  were  first  broiijjlit  iiiitler 
cultivation.     It  is  now  somewhat  rare.     Amon^  ihe  coiniiioiiest  jrrussea 
18  the  cliimbar  or  khaHnibar  (eleiisiiie  flu<Tellirera),  a  shorter  trrsiss  reaciilj 
eAtei^  by  cattle;  this  grass  is  ciilled  hy  the  Ua^ris  ganthU    or  bLobriya. 
Another  common  <rniss  in  t)ie  dry  country  is  that  called  by  the  Panjabis 
khoi  or  khavi^  and  by  the  Daorris  bur  (cymbopo^rou  iwaranchusa^,  also 
eaten   by   csittle;  its  red  colour  when  ripe  <rives  a  tinge  to  the  general 
hiudscape  where  it  abounds.  The  sain  or  sewan  is  a  taiil  coarse  |*^rass  grow- 
ing in  high  tufts  with  many  stalks  on  one  thick  root-stem  and  several 
long  narrow  eare  on  each  stalk.     It  is  eatt^n  by  cattle  even   when   dry  ; 
camels  like  it  only   when  it  is  green  and  tender  ;  horses  are  especially 
fond  of  it.     Its  fibrous  roots,  sometimes  a  cubit  long,  are  dug  out  of  the 
ground  by  the  KuchMahne^   a  class  of  wandering  folk  who  annually 
visit  the  dry  country  iu   numbers    for  this   purpose^   and    manufacture 
from    them   the   brushes  (kachch)  used  by  weavers  for  siziriir  the  warp. 
Small   brushes  are  also  made  from  the  roots  of  the  sain.     Garhaum   is 
a  very  tall  grass  with  long  thin  stalks  growing  from  a  knotty  root-stem, 
not  often  found  growing  by  itself,  but  generally  round  a  kair  bush,  ("attle 
eat  it  when  dry  ;  if  they  eat  it  green  and  young,  they  are  apt  to   swell, 
sometimes   with  fatal  result.     The  smoke  from  its  root-stems  is  used  as 
a  disinfectant  in  small-pox  ;  before  entering  an  infected  house  a  visitor 
fumigates  his  person  over  a  fire  made  from  them.     Duehdh,  a  low  grass, 
which   remains  green   all  the  3'ear  and  is  eaten  by  the  cattle,  has  long 
spreading  roots  which  cover  the  ground  in  .ill  directions  and  are  difficult 
to   eradicate.     It   is   said    to  have,  grown  faster  where  the  sheep  have 
broken  up  the  surface  with  their  feet   and    is   much  complained   of  in 
|>oor  sandy   soil    as   preventing  cultivation  and  ruining  the  land.     The 
bhirt  (cenehrus  echinatus)  is  a  grass  which  forces  itself  on  the  attention 
by  its  numerous   prickly  burrs  or  seed-vessels  which  seize  firm  hold  of 
clothes   or   skin   with  their    hooked  thorns  and  are  difficult  to  dislodge. 
Its  seeds  are  sometimes  eaten  in  times  of  famine.     It  is   a   low  grass 
with  a  whitish  appearance  common  in  |)oor  sandy  soil  and  characteristic 
of  the  fi&gar.     The  Bagris  tell  that  an  emperor  of  Dehli  was  on  his  way 
with   an   army    to   attack    Bikaner  when  a  bMrt  stuck  in  his  arm  ;  he 
picked  it  off  and  it  stuck  in  his  finger;  he  tried  to  bite  it  off  and  ii 
stuck  in  his  lip  and  gave  him  great  pain.     When  told  the   country  was 
full   of  these  things,  he  did   not    venture  farther   and    Bikaner     was^ 
saved  from  invasion.     Among  gnisses  characteristic  of  the  hard  soil  of 
the  Ghaggar  valley  are  the  khabbal  or  diib  (cynodon  dactylum),  a  low 
jointed    grass    well-known    for   its   excellent   quality    as   a   fodder  foe 
c;ittle  and  horses ;  tlie  dUa  (cyperus  tuberostis),  a  coarse  grass  of  little  use, 
eaten  by  cattle  only  when  young,  common  in  low-lying  moist  lands,  and 
especially    in  deserted  rice  fields;  the    sdnwak  (panicum  colouum)  eaten 
by  cattle  when  green,  and  producing  a  grain  which  is  oaten  by   Hiudiis 
on   fsist-days,  and   sometimes  made  into   bread  or  boiled  with  milk  by 
the  poor;    and  ihe panni  (anatherium  muricatum),  a  grass  which  grows 
very   thickly   and   to  tiie  heiglit  of  eight  feet  in  the  marshy  land  of  the 
Ghaggar.     The  leaves  of  the  parifii  are  used  for  thatching,  and  its  roots 
are  the  Hms  used  for  tatties.    They  are  dug  up  by  the  residents  of  the 
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nei;;liboitrinp^  villar^es,  who  soinetiinda  |>ay  the  owner  of  tho    crrouaJ   a 
Bmall  fee  of  four  annas  per  digger  for  the  ri«i^lit  to  divr^  and  sold  at  about 
a  rupee  per  maund  to  Bunyiis  who  send  them  to  Luliore  and  Firozpur. 
Sometimes  wanderin<:^  KiichcMnihne  eoratf  and  ^nt  Ichaa  which  they  carry 
away   on   their  donkeys  to  sell  for  tattitn.     Panni  is  also  found  on  the 
Sathij,  but  the  chnnicteristic  grass  of  that  valley  is  the  sarkanda  or  sarr 
(saccharum  sara)  which  is  used  iu  so  many  ways.     It  grows  commonly 
in    old   sandy   soil   near   the  river,   and    many    villa(>fes  derive   some 
income  from  it  by  selling  the  auuuul  produce  to  the  higliest  bidder^  the 
price  often  exceediu<>^   Rs.    lOJ   for   the  produce  of  one  village.     Ail 
classes  of  the  people  make  u-^e  of  the  sarr;  but  the  Mahtams  e^ipecially 
are  given  to  working  iu  it.     The  thick  stalks  {idna)  are  used  for  liuing 
wells^  for  the  walls  of  huts  aud  grain-recepticles,  and  for  making  chairs 
and  couches.     The  thin  end  of  the  stalk  {t(l)  is  used  for  makiug   water* 
proof  screens  (pakkha)^  which  are  put  over  carts  to  protect  their  contents 
from   the   rain,   and   are   hirgely  used  as  shelters  by  wandering  tribes, 
some  of  whom  carry  about  large  bundles  of  til   and  sell   wiuuowiiig 
baskets  {ehhajj)  and  sieves  made  of  it.     The  sheath  of  the   sarr  stalk 
is  burnt  at  one  end  ami  beaten  with  a  mullet,  aud  the  fibre   extracted  is 
twisted  into  a  rope  (mu/y),  which  is  very  couimonlj'  used  for  all  sorts  of 
purposes,  and  sometimes  exported  to  a  considerable  distance  for  sale. 

16.    The  dk  (oalotropis  procera)  is  found  everywhere,  generally  on 
XT     X  *.        cn-.u-  P'^oi"  sandy  soil.     Its  leaves  are  eaten  by  xr^ats. 

^  and  are  soniHtime^*,  when  anal,  used  as  dishes 

for  holding  food.  Its  bark  fibre  is  somttimes  made  into  rope.  Near 
the  dk  and  growing  on  its  rcots  is  frequently  seen  pushing  through  the 
sand  the  margcja  or  bhamphor  (earth-splitter)  (plielipoea  ealotropidis) 
an  orobaiichaceous  parasite  with  leafless  succulent  stems  terminatiug  iu 
pnrple  flower-spikes  of  peculiar  appearance.  It  is  said  to  grow  also  on 
the  roots  of  the  bui  and  phog.  A  solution  of  it  is  given  as  medicine  to 
horses.  Among  the  characteristic  plants  of  the  dry  country  is  the^t^i,  a 
low  whitish  plant  with  flower-heads  like  ^'  foxtails,"  which  gives  a 
jprreyish- white  appearance  to  the  country  where  it  abounds.  It  is  found 
chiefly  on  sandy  soil  and  is  eaten  by  camels  ;  csittle  eat  it  only  in  times 
of  scarcity.  Another  is  the  Idna,  a  plant  of  some  size,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  eaten  by  camels,  and  the  sttilks  used  as  fuel.  The  sajji  plant 
(salsola),  from  which  barilla  is  made,  used  to  be  much  more  common  in 
the  district  than  it  now  is  ;  it  has,  like  the  dMinan  grass,  given  way 
before  the  plough,  aud  is  now  hardly  found  except  in  the  less-developed 
Tillages  between  Abohar  and  the  Bik&uer  border.  Goats  and  camels 
and,  it  seems,  the  florican  are  very  fond  of  it.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  propagate  it,  but  it  might  be  worth  while  to  try.  The  manu- 
facture of  sajji  is  sometimes  carried  on  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  themselves,  sometimes  by  c<mtractor8,  geueruUy  of  the  iuferior 
castes  (Kumhar,  Bhangi  or  Machhi),  who  give  half  or  one-third  of  tlie 
produce  to  the  land-holders  as  their  share,  or  sometimes  pay  theui 
Rs.  50  or  Rs.  100  a  year  for  leave  to  cut  the  plant  from  the  village 
waste.  The  boslies  are  cut  when  iu  flower  about  December,  allowed 
to  dry  iu  the  san  and  then  burnt  in  a  pit  iu  the  ground.    The  numer« 
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oaa  fires,  in  wliicli  sajfih  being  bnrnt  form  qnite  a  featare  in  tlie 
landscape  at  times.    The  liqnicT  matter  which  exudes  from  the  burning 
plant  cools  into  a  hard  mass,  sometliing  like  tlie  refuse  of  smeltiuji^  fur- 
naces.   This  is  the  tajji  or  ihir  (barilla)  of  commerce^  an  impure  car- 
bonate of  soda  extensively  used  for  \vashii«cr  and  dyein^r  cloth  and  tannin<y 
Jeather.    In  1864  it  was  reported  tliat  $ajji  was  made  in  40  villages,   ail 
in  the  Dry  Tract,  and   their  aggregate  produce  was  estimated  at  abont 
1,400  maunds,  value  about  Rs.  1,700.     Now  licenses  for  the  manufao* 
ture  of  sajji  are  given  only  in  some  23  villages,  all  in  tlie  dry   part  of 
tahsil  Faziiki,  and  the  annual  produce  is  estimated  at  1,000  maunds, 
value  Rs.  1,500.   Very  large  quantities  of  $njji  are  still   made   in   the 
£ikaner  jungle  and  exported  northwards.     Its  price  seems  to  have  risen. 
In  1864  the  price  was  re|>ort6d  to  be  from  12  annas  to  Rs.  3  per  maund 
Accordiug   to    quality  ;     it    is  now  from  Re.  1-4  to  Rs.  4-8  per  maund. 
Another  plant   characteristic  of  the  dry    tract  is  the  tumba  (citrullus 
colocynthus)    with   its   trailing  stems  and  beautiful  green  and  yellow 
orange-like  fruit  scattered  in  profusion  over  the  sandhills.     The  tumba 
is  eaten  only  by  goats,  for  which  it  is  sometimes   gather^nl  in  quan* 
tities.    A   preparation    from    it  is  sometimes  used  as  medicine.    The 
phoff  (callSgonuin  polygonoides),  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  charac* 
teristio   plants  of  the  Bikaner  desert  is  found  on  the  Bikaner  border 
in  sandy  soil.    The  dodh  or  dddhe  is  a  small    milky    plant   eaten   b/ 
aheep   and   goats.    The   Idthya^   a   small  plant  witli  pink   flowers,  is 
common  and  is  said  to  be  a  sign  of  bad  soil.     So  are  the  dhamdhdn^ 
a  low  prickly  plant  with  many  small  white  flowers,  and  the  gandi  btUi 
with  its  yellow  flowers.     Another  plant  of  the  dry  tract  is  tiie  iambg 
with   peculiar   seeds    having    thorns    attached  to  them.     The  k/tip  or 
ichimp,  called   also   sanij  the  wild  Indian  hemp  (orotolaria  bnrhia)  is 
also  common  in  tiie  Dry  Tract,  and  is  often  nsed  for   making  ropesw 
Of  the  smaller  plants  characteristic  of  the  allnvial  soil  of  the  Ghaggar 
and  Satlaj  valleys,  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  weeds    which    infest 
the   cultivated   land  and    lessen    its    produce,    sometimes    very    con- 
siderably.      Among     these     is    the    camel-thorn     called      variously 
jamdn,    janwdta^  jawdnya,    dhanwdtaj    and    from    its   thorns,    kandd 
(alhagi   maurofum),   a   small   prickly  plant   with   red  flowers ;    it  is 
eaten  by  camels   and  makes  good  tatties ;  it  infests   the   wheat-fields 
subject   to  inuudation.     The  katdra^   kateli  or  $atyan&9^  a  tall  thistle* 
like  plant  with  a  yellow  flower  is  found  on   poor  alluvial  soil.     So  is 
the  leh^  a  low  prickly  thistle-like  plant  with  long  spreading  roots.     The 
bhdida  or  piyaziy  which  looks  like  a  wild  onion,  infests   lands  irrigated 
from   wells.     Another  weed  is  the  bakrA  or  hk(j  so  called  because  its 
flower-heads  resemble  a  caterpillar.  {kM\    The  miidphal  is  a  weed 
which  infests  rice-fields.     In  the  cultivated  fields  on  the  banks  of  the 
Satlaj   are  found   numerous   leguminous  plants,  half-wild,  half-cnlti* 
vated.    They  are  not   intentionally   sown,   but  are  valued  as  fodder 
plants  and  collected   from    among  the  wheat  to  be  given  to  the  cattle« 
The  bhakri  or  gokrd  (tribulus  terrestris)  has  a  little  woody   spiked   frnik 
which  sticks  into  dogs'   feet  very  readily ;  it  is  sometimes  made  into 
flour  by  the  poor  and  eaten  with  other  grain.    The  surndll,  a 
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cotirolvtilnsy  ia  said  to  increase  the  snpply  of  milk  when  enten  by 
cattle.  The  dhatdra  or  th6rn-apple,  so  well  known  as  a  narcotic  poison, 
18  to  be  seen  with  its  loner  white  flowera  j^i'owinor  half-wild  near  the 
Satlaj.  A  course  of  it  is  said  to  steal  away  the  brain^i.  ^^  Have  you 
been  eating  dhatura?'^  I  asked  the  garrulous  old  Mahtain  wiio 
^ve  me  this  information,  "  No,"  retorted  he,  *'  but  I  am  told  the 
English  are  fond  of  it/'  And  the  grins  of  tiie  surrounding  villagers 
showed  that  they  thought  he  had  scored. 

17.    The  characteristic   busli   of  the    dry    tract   is   the  jidrberi 

•       n    v  (zizyphus   nummularia),   whose  small  red  berries 

and^toees/^'*  ^        ""^^  la^'gely  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes^   especially 

in     times  of  scarcity,  and   to   some  extent  sold 
in   the  towns,   while  its   thorns   make  capital  fences,   and   its  leaves 
known  as  pdla  are  an  excellent  fodder   for   cattle.     They    are   stripped 
off  in   November  and  stored  or  sold.     In  December  1880,  when  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  fodder,  pdla  sold   in  the   Sirsa   bazar   at   1^   maund 
per   rupee ;  and   as   sometimes,   especially   in  the  sandy  tract  south  of 
Sirsa,  more  than  two  maunds  of  pdla   per   acre  is  gathered   from   the 
fields   (the  average  outturn  of  pdla  in  that  tract  in  1880  was  estimated 
at  a  maund  an  acre),  the   peasant   can  often,   as  he   admits,    pay    his 
land*re venue  from  the  proceeds  of  his  pdla  alone.     Tha  jhdrberi  grows 
chiefly  in  cultivated   fields,  and  seems   to  have   spread   largely   since 
the   waste   was   brought  under  the  plough.     It  is  especially  abundant 
in  the  light  soil  of  cbe  sandy  tract ;   in    the   Sikh    villages   its  growth 
is  discouraged,   as  it  chokes   the  grain  crops.     When  protected,  as  it 
sometimes  is,  it  attains  a  height  o(  about  12  feet,  but   it   is    usually    a 
small    bush   not  over  four  feet  high.     Almost  the  only  indigenous  tree 
of  the  Dry  Tract   is   the  jand  or  jandi  or  khejH,  (prosopis  spicigera) 
which  is  sometimes  found   sUmding   by    itself  out  in   the   fields,   but 
more  often    in   clumps   round   the   village   ponds.     It  is  general I^*^  of 
stunted  and  irreo:ular  growth,  but   reaches   the   height  of  30   feet  or 
more.     Its   wood   is    used    for    agricultural   implements,    but   is  not 
durable,  being  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects.     lu  pods   {aangri) 
are   used   as   fodder   for   cattle,    and  in  times  of  scarcity  are  eaten  by 
the  poor.     Its  wood  is  used  for  the  sacred   fire   (horn).     The   kair  and 
van   are   two   common    shrubs  found  scattered  throughout  the  district, 
comparatively  rare  in  the  Dry  Tract,  common  below  the  Dauda  towards 
the   Satluj,   and   especially   characteristic  of  the   hard   alluvial    soil  of 
the  Ghaggar  valley,  where  they  reach  a  considerable  height   and    form 
in   places   with   the  jandy   A:iAar  and /ar^/i  an  imposing  jungle.     The 
kair  called   also   kari  or   karil   (capparis   aphylla)    with    hardly  any 
leaves   is   conspicuous   in   the   beginning  of  the   hot   wenther   in   the 
general   absence  of  bright  colours   by  its  dull  red  flower  (bdta),  which 
covers   the   shrub   abundantly    and  is  in  hard  times  ground  and  eaten 
mixed  with  flour.     Its  unripe  green  fruit  {dela   or   tet)    is   boiled   and 
eaten,   and  the  ripe   fruit   (piffju)   is   very  largely  eaten,  especially  in 
times   of  scarcity.     There   is   a    not   uncommon    variety   of  the   kari 
with   whitish    branches   and   jellow   flower   and  fruit.     The  van  or  jdl 
8al?adora   oleoides)  is   very   often   found   along    with  the  kari.     Its 
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wood  is  Tallied  for  rafters,  as  ifc  is  little  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
insects.  Its  fruit  ( p(l  or  pilu),  which  ripens  in  the  hot  weatlier,  is  also 
of  o[reat  nse  to  the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity.  Hence  the  sajincr^ 
Bdgar  kd  niewa  pilu  aur  pinjti,  '^  The  fruits  of  the  Bao^ar  are  the 
pilu  and  pinjd,^^  In  the  Satlnj  valley  the  characteristic  bnsh  is  the 
pilcAi  or  jhdoj  sometimes  called  jltdri  (tamarix  dioica).  It  grows  only 
on  land  subject  to  river  floods,  and  is  the  first  thing  that  springs  up 
on  the  new  alhivial  soil  left  by  the  river.  Its  twiorg  are  used  to  make 
the  walls  of  huts,  to  line  kackcha  wells,  and  to  make  baskets,  which 
are  sold  in  the  dry  country  by  wandering  families.  Among  the  trees 
which  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  district  within  the  last 
century  or  so,  the  most  common  and  most  important  is  the  Hkar 
(acacia  Arabica),  which  is  now  found  all  over  the  district,  but 
especially  near  the  Ohaggar  and  Satlaj  where  there  are  some  large- 
sized  trees.  Its  wood  is  strong  and  durable  and  much  valued  for 
agricultural  implements,  and  charcoal  made  from  it  is  considered 
among  the  best.  A  fiiir-Rized  tree  sells  as  it  stands  for  about  Rs.  12. 
The  pods  of  the  kiJtar  {plialiydn)  are  gathered  as  food  for  cattle  and 
goats,  its  bark  is  used  in  tanning  leather  and  in  making  spirits. 
Its  gum  is  eaten  and  is  used  in  making  ink,  selling  sometimes  at 
12  annas  per  ser,  and  its  leaves  and  twigs  are  used  as  fodder  in 
times  of  scarcity.  The  people  say  that  there  were  hardly  any  kikar 
tfees  in  the  district  50  years  ago ;  now  it  is  pretty  common.  Tlie 
variety  with  close  ascending  branches,  called  Kdbuli  kikar  (acacia 
cnpressiformis)  is  found  here  and  there.  The  babM  (acacia  Jaquc 
monti),  which  is  very  like  the  kikar  but  does  not  attain  the  size  of 
a  tree  and  has  generally  more  numerous  yellow  globes  of  sweet-scented 
flowers,  is  also  found  in  places.  The  rohera  (tecoma  nndulata),  with 
its  numerons  large  bright  orange-coloured  flowers,  is  a  beautiful  trecr 
when  in  full  bloom.  The  fard^h  or  pharwdn  (tamarix  articulata) 
is  common  in  the  jungle  of  the  Ghaggar  valley  near  R4ni&.  A 
immber  of  tirin  or  nrU  trees  (albizzia  lebbek)  have  been  planted 
with  success,  especially  near  Fazilka,  and  the  tdli  or  shitham  (dal- 
bergia  sissoo),  one  of  the  moftt  useful  of  trees,  has  been  propagated 
near  Sirsa  and  elsewhere  on  roads  and  village  ponds.  So  has  the 
nimb  (melia  Indica).  The  ber  (zizyphus  jujuba)  was  largely  planted 
by  the  Customs  authorities  along  their  Line,  and  has  spread  into  the 
neighbouring  villages  and  fields,  where  it  is  now  pretty  common,  as 
it  is  useful  for  its  fruit  and  grows  easily  in  dry  soil,  though  the  best 
fruit-trees  grow  in  gardens  on  irrigated  land  ;  grafted  bers  sell  iu 
Fazilk&  at  from  one  to  two  annas  a  ser  and  the  ordinary  bers  at  from 
^  to  f  annas  a  ser  when  fresh,  and  from  one  to  two  annas  a  ser  when 
dry  ;  they  are  exported  sometimes  towards  Bikaner.  The  sohanjna  or 
liorse-radish  tree  (moringa  pterygosperma)  is  pretty  common  on 
wells  in  the  Satlaj  valley,  where  with  its  corky  bark  and  white  flowers 
it  is  a  conspicuous  tree.  Itfl  fruit  is  eaten  and  it  is  often  ruthlessly 
pollarded,  as  this  makes  it  give  better  fruit.  It  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  planted  along  the  water-courses,  tlie  upper  end  of  the  cutting 
being  roughly   closed  with  cowdung.    The   lemra    (cordia  myxa)  is 
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iilso  jfroirn  on  wells  near  the  Satlnj,  partly  for  its  fruit  The  castor- 
oil  phiiit,  arand  (rieiims  conimniiis)  \s  also  foiiud  plaiited  near  wells. 
In  the  Dry  Tract  near  most  villng'es  may  be  seen  one  or  two  specimens 
of  the  pipal  (ficus  reIi();iosa)  and  bar  or  banj^an  (ficns  benoraJenais  ^ 
nourished  with  much  care  by  the  Hiiidii  villagers,  and  near  the  wells 
of  some  of  the  older  villages  these  trees  have  reached  quite  a  respect- 
able size  and  are  visible  a  long  way  ofF.  Trees  are  still  very  scarce  in 
the  district  and  especially  in  the  Dry  Tract ;  but,  as  the  people  generally 
assert,  they  are  nmch  more  numerous  than  they  were  when  the 
country  was  first  settled  some  50  or  60  years  ago.  In  the  tract 
below  the  Oanda,  many  bushes  of  van  and  kair  have  been  cleared 
away  to  make  room  for  cultivation,  and  on  the  Qhaggar  and  Satl.'ij 
at  times  trees  have  been  out  down  somewhat  recklessly  ;  but  through- 
out the  Dry  Tract  the  people  have  taken  great  pains  to  propagate 
trees  of  the  better  kinds  in  their  fields  and  near  their  villages,  otibeu 
carrying  water  from  considerable  distances  to  keep  them  from  wither-* 
fng  in  the  hot  weather.  Mr.  Wakefield,  Deputy  Commissioner,  some 
years  ago  gave  an  impetus  to  this  laudable  tendency  by  rewarding 
those  men  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves  in  planting  trees, 
and  by  calling  upon  every  village  to  plant  and  nourish  a  few  treek 
of  such  kinds  as  p(pal,  sMsham^  and  fara'*h.  From  such  small  begin- 
nings arboriculture  is,  notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties  with 
which  it  has  to  contend,  gradually  extending,  and  many  villages  cait 
point  to  respectable  little  plautations,  often  the  result  of  conntant  care 
On  the  part  of  some  fakir  or  souless  villager,  who  thus  devotes  himself 
to  the  good  of  |x>8terity. 

18.     In   this  district,   with  its  dry  climate  and  general  absence  of 

water  and  trees,  animals  are  comparatively  scarce. 
Even  insects  are  rarer  than  elsewhere.  The 
most  noticeable  are  those  whose  presence  could  be  most  easily  dis- 
{Housed  with.  The  house-fly  abounds,  especially  near  the  towus;  the 
white  ant  does  great  damage,  not  only  to  timber  and  garnered  grain, 
bnt  to  growing  trees  and  crops  ;  black  ants  are  common  ;  and  ants 
of  smaller  kinds  may  be  seen  in  long  lines  busily  engaged 
in  transporting  their  stores  along  their  welUbeaten  tracks.  Mos- 
quitoes and  saadflies  do  their  best  to  make  life  a  burden,  and  in  the 
Ghaggar  valley  in  the  rains  the  dauki^  a  large  gnat,  drives  men  and 
animals  wild,  and  the  villagers  have  often  to  take  away  their  camels 
and  cattle  into  the  dry  country  to  avoid  its  attacks.  Caterpillars  and 
worms  of  sorts  attack  the  crops,  and  at  times  serionsly  diminish 
the  produce.  Large  flights  of  locusts  visit  the  district  almost  every 
year,  and  sometimes  devour  every  green  thing  in  their  path.  A  small 
woolly  insect  does  great  damage  to  woollen  clothing.  Wsisps,  scorpions 
and  spiders  swarm  in  unfraquented  bungalows,  and  the  carpenter-insect 
may  be  heard  boring  his  way  through  the  wood-work.  Beetles,  moths, 
butterflies,  and  other  kinds  of  insects  are  represented  here.  The 
crickets,  large  and  small,  deserve  notice  for  their  merry  song ;  the 
ground  beetle  for  the  pretty  patterns  he  traces  out  on  the  8<uid  ;  and 
the  soldier-insect,  as  he  would   be  called  in  England,  for  the  beauty  of 
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ofhig  scarlet   cont  of  velvet.      Here  lie  is  cnllml    birbaliolUy  the  \fiiy' 
insect,  and    is    believed    to  full    from    the    sky    with  the  first  rniii/iii 
company  with  the  eartli-worm  (iainchwa).    After  rain  too  a  small  snail 
lyith  a  narrow  sliell  (khoga)  is  found  in   numbers  on  the  ridges  of  earth 
which  mark  the   tield-boundaries.     Snakes,   both   venomous  and  harm- 
less, are  rather   common,  especially  in  the   moist  lands  of  the  Ghag^ar 
valley,   where   they   are   said  to  swarm  on  the   raised   embankments 
which    divide    the    flooded    rice-fields    from   each  other.     Among  the 
venomous  snakes   may   be   mentioned   the  cobra,   the    karait  and  the 
ajif  a  little   viper  that  makes  a  peculiar  rasping  sound  by  rubbing  his 
folds  backwards   and    forwards   against  each  other.     The  house-Ii&ird 
catches  insects  on  the  wall;  and  the  lively  little  field-lizard,   disturbed 
from    his    sleep    in  the  sun,  scuttles  out  from  under  one's  horse's  feet. 
One    of  the    most  characteristic  animals    of    the    Dry  Tract     is  the 
tdndd,  a  large  lizard  with  spikes  in  its  tail,  which  is  very  common  in  the 
large   tracts  of    nncultivated   prairie-land.     It  is  a   favourite   article 
of  food  with  the  lower  tribes,   who  roast  and  eat  it  and  say  its  flesh  is 
delicious   and  tastes  like  a  potato.     Whole   families  of  Bawariyas  come 
south  in  the  rains  for  a  lizard-hunt,  and   may   be  seen   returning  laden 
with  baskets  full  of  their  game,   which  live  for  days  without  food  and 
thus   supply    them    with    a    snccession  of  fresh  meat.     The  lizard  haa 
a    soft    fat  body   and    a    broad  tail  with    spikes  along  each  side.     He 
lives  on  grass,  cannot  bite  severely  and  is  sluggish   in  his  movements  so 
that  he  is  easily  caught.     He  digs   a  hole  for  himself  of  no  great  depth, 
and  the  simplest  way  to  catch  him  is  to  look  for  the  scarcely  perceptible 
nir-hole  and  dig  him  ont ;  but  there  are  various  ways  of  saving    oneself 
this  trouble.     One,  which  I  have  seen,  takes   advantage  of  a    habit  the 
lizard  has  iu  the   cold  weather   (when  he   never  comes  out  of  his  hole) 
of  coming    to    tho    month    for  air  and  warmth.     The  Chiihra  or  other 
sportsman    puts    off  his   shoes  and  steals  along  the  prairie  until  he  seea 
sign  of  a  lizard's  hole.     This  he  approaches   on  tiptoe,  raising  over  hie 
head  with  both  hands  a  mallet  with  a  round  sharp   point   and  fixing  liis 
eyes  intently  on    the    hole.     When    close    enough   he  brings  down  hie 
mallet  with  all  his  might  on   the    ground  just  behind  the  mouth  of  tlie 
hole,  and    is  often    successful    in  breaking  the   lizard's  back  before  he 
awakens  to  a  sense  of  his  danger.     Another  plan,  which  I  have  not  seen, 
IS  to  tie  a  wisp  of  grass  to  a  long  stick  and  move  it  over  the    hole  so  as 
to  make  a  rustling  noise.  The  lizard  within  thinks,  ^' Oh,  here  is  a  snake, 
-I    may    as   well  give   in,"  and  comes  to  the  mouth  of  his  hole,  putting 
ont   his  tail  first  that  he  may  not   see   his    executioner.     The    sports- 
man seizes   the   tail   and  snatches   him  out  before   he  has  time  to  learn 
his  mistake.     The  narrow-nosed   crocodile,  sansdr    or  ndkUf  is  common 
on  the  Satlaj,  where  ho  may   be  seen   basking  on  the  sand  banks.     He 
is  especially  the  prey  of  a    low   tribe   called  Mor,  who  live  in  boats  on 
the  river  and    make    their  diet     off  fi^li   and    crocodiles    which  they 
catch  in  nets   atid   sometimes   shoot.     It   is  said  that  the  crocodile  flees 
before  the  Mors,  whom    he  can  smell    a    long    way  off.     I    can  quite 
believe  it.  Fish  of  different  kinds  are  found  in  the  Satlaj  and  in  the  pools 
left  by   the   Ghaggar.    They  are   caught  sometimes    in  an  ordinary 
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draught  net  niij  sometimos  in  a  circular  ndt  with  a  rope  attached  to 
the  middle  and  weights  round  the  side.  This  is  thrown  8o  aa  to  spread 
out  in  the  air  and  fall  extended  on  the  water,  sinkings  to  tlie  bottou| 
so  as  to  enclose  any  fish  that  may  happen  to  lie  wiihin  its  rano^e. 
The  rope  is  then  hauled  in  and  the  weights  keep  the  edg^es  of  tha 
net  down,  and  with  the  aid  of  strings  attached  to  the  rope  make  them 
close  together  so  as  to  hold  whatever  is  inside.  Of  birds  the  houses 
sparrow  is  common  enough  to  be  a  nuisance.  Large  flocks  of  a  small 
bird,  the  sardgd,  visit  the  district  in  the  cold  weather,  but  do  not  breed 
here  ;  they  do  great  damaore  to  the  crops  and  are  said  to  be  yearly 
increasing  in  numbers  and  in  their  ravages.  The  weaver  bird  {baj/dj  builds 
his  curious^hanging  globular  nest  on  the  kikar  trees  in  the  tihaggar 
valley  ;  he  is  popularly  supposed  to  build  beside  his  nest  a  swing 
hanging  from  some  bough  in  which  he  and  his  mate  rock  in  the  breeze, 
and  when  it  gets  dark  he  catches  a  firefly  or  two  and  sticks)  them  with 
mud  to  the  inside  of  his  swinging  bower  to  light  it  np,  Some  of  theie 
half-built  nests  with  mud  sticking  to  the  sides  give  colour  to  the  story ». 
but  I  have  not  seen  one  so  liglited-up  and  in  full  swing.  The  screech 
of  tlie  maina  and  green  parrot  may  be  heard  where  there  are  trees,  the 
dove  may  be  seen  quarrelling  with  his  mate,  the  blue  pigeon  is  not  un-* 
common,  the  crow  is  everywhere,  and  the  great  black  raven,  with  his 
hoarse  voice  and  handsome  coat  of  darkest  hue,  appears  singly  or  in 
pairs.  More  rarely  a  bird  of  brighter  plumage  or  sweeter  voice  makes  its 
appearance.  The  peacock  is  found  half  domesticated,  but  is  not  so 
common  as  elsewhere  ;  the  Hindus  regard  it  as  somewhat  sacred* 
Hawks,  kites  and  vultures  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  sdraa  and  other 
long-legged  birds  are  now  and  then  seen.  The  white  paddy-bird  is 
pretty  conmion  in  tlie  Ghaggar  valley,  and  groat  flocks  of  the  blue 
coated  iutrj  visit  the  district  in  the  cold  weather,  and  may  be 
Been  watchfully  feeding  in  the  fields  on  their  favourite  food 
the  melon,  or  hastening  back  in  V-shaped  flight  to  roost  near  the  river 
fbr  the  night.  Other  water-fowl,  including  wild-duck  of  various  kinds, 
are  common  on  the  rivers.  The  grey  partridge  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
Ghnggar  valley,  and  the  black  partridge  on  the  Satlnj,  where  it  is  caught 
sometimes  by  snares  on  the  ground,  sometimes  by  means  of  decoy- 
liirds.  Qnail  visit  the  district,  but  rarely  and  in  small  numbers.  The 
small  sand -grouse  f^^/iaW^/^ar)  is  numerous  in  the  Dry  Tract,  and  breeds 
in  the  district.  The  large  sand-srrouse  (KdshmM  Tltiar)  and  the  flo- 
rican  {tilaur  ov  chhoti  tughddr)  make  their  appearance  in  large  numbers 
in  the  cold  weather  nnd  di8appear  on  the  approach  of  heat.  The  great 
bustard  (gurain  or  hari  tnghddr)  sometimes  wanders  across  from  the 
prairies  of  Bikaner  and  breeds  about  Chautala  and  Abohar.  It  is  ordin- 
arily a  shy  bird,  but  is  very  bold  in  defence  of  its  young,  sometimes 
allowing  itself  to  be  knocked  over  by  a  blow  from  a  stick  rather  than 
leave  them.  Field-rats  are  common,  and  the  ground  is  often  honey- 
combed with  their  holes.  The  grey  striped  squirrel  is  seen  only  where 
trees  are  numerous.  The  mungoose,  the  fox  and  the  wild  cat  are  found 
in  the  jungle.  Hares  are  common  in  the  Ghaggar  valle3%  Jackals  are 
found  only  in  small  numbers  near  the  towns.     Wolvea  are  often  brought 
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in  for  llie  reword,  bni  <1o    littlo    dnma^ire  in  the  district.     Tliere  used  to 
he  wild  pier  on  the  Ghft&rfTnr  and  Satlnj,  hnt  there  are  now  no  pi^,  either 
wild  or  dome^tioatedy  in  the  wlioie  district.     Tio^ers  were   fonnd  on  the 
Satlaj  till  some  30  years  aoro,  and  the  people   there   tell    excitin<r    tales 
of  the  prowess  of  Mr.  Oliver    in    the  tiger-hnnts    he    nsed  to  organise. 
Tlie  wild  ass  (gorkhar)  disappeared  about  the  same  time  from  the  prairies 
of  the  Dry  Tract   as  the  oonntry  became  colonised.    One  was  caught 
near  Ahohar  about  30  rears   a(;o  and    giren    to  Mr.  Oliver,  bnt  it  was 
Tery  violent    and    nothincr  conid    be  done  with  it^     Sometimes  a  straj 
nilgde  or  pdra  (ho^  deer)  finds  its  way  into  the  district.  I  have  seen  one 
or  two  animalfl  of  both  kinds.  Large  herds  of  black  buck  {him  or  mirg\^ 
sometimes   hnndreds   in   number,  migrate  northwards  from    Bik&ner  in 
times  of  scarcity,  and   there  are   always   a  good  many   in  the  district ; 
bnt  the  most  common  of  all  large  game  are  the   ravine  deer  {ehikdraf^ 
amall  herds  of  wliich  are  constantly  to  lie  seen.     They  seem  to  avoiii  the 
irriorated   land  of  the  Ghaggar  and  Sathij.  They  do  great  damage  to  the 
standing  crops,  and  immense    trouble    is  token  to  protect  the  growing 
corn  from  their  ravnrres,   especially  in    and    near  the    Bishnoi  villages 
and  on  the  Bikaner  border  where,  owing  to  the  protection  given  them  by 
the  Bishnoi   villagers  and  the  Bikaner  authorities,  they  literally  swarm. 
Usually  the  fields  of  growing   spring   crops   are   surrounded  by  a  con- 
tinuous fence  of  bajra  stalks,    with    hnlf-gnps    here   and  there  to  invite 
the  unwary  antelope  to  try  a  jump,  which  will    land    him  in  a  deep  pit- 
fall (pAarn)  on    the  inner   side,    concealed    by  a  covering  of  grass.     If 
bajra  stalks  are  scarce,  a  string    with  feathers    and    bit«    of  cloth  ta 
flutter  in  the  wind  is  tied   on  stakes  all  round  the  fieKI,  bogies  (damd) 
are  made  to  do  duty  during  the  day,    and    at   night   a  watchman  keeps 
guard  over  the  crops  and  hy  hid<*ous   cries  attempts  to  frighten  off  the 
marauding  herd.  But  long  impunity  has  made  them  bold.  It  is  only  a  few 
men  who  have  been  able  to  persuade  the  Deputy  Commissioner  to  grant 
them  a  gun-license   which   allows  them  to  sit  patiently  with  their  rude 
guns  in    ambush  in  a    small   round   hole  dug    in    the  ground,  and  get 
an  easy  shot  at   the  antelope   which   come  to  atbick  their  crops.     The 
district  is  considered  a  good  one    for  sport,  and  it   is  not  unusnal  for  an 
English  sportsman  from  Firozpur  or  Multan  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  his    tent   and   gun.     There   are  always    plenty  of 
antelope  to  be  had,  and  in  the  cold  weather  sand-grouse,  kunfj  and  flori- 
can  are    generally    abundant,  while  a    few  hares,  partridge  and    wild- 
duck  may  turn  up,  and  if  the  sportsman  is  lucky,  be  may  come  across 
a  great  bustard. 


Chapter  II.— History. 

19.     Of  the  early  history  of  this  tract  of  country   there  is  bnt 
Bemaixis  of  former  habi-     little   to   record.     There   are   still  to  be  found 
tation.  scattered   throughout   the   district  the  remains 

of  old  settlements,  the  only  permanent  sign  of  former  human 
habitation  being  tlie  mounds  of  earth  formed  by  the  crumbled 
mud   walla  of  the  deserted  villages^   and   the  pieces  of  red  earthcQ 
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vessels  or  barnt  bricks^  the  irork  of  the  potter's  hand,  with  which  they 
are  strown.  As  such  remains  would  in  a  country  and  climate  such  as 
this  last  practicallj  for  ever,  we  have  here  the  marks  of  Settlements 
which  rose,  flouriahed,  and  perished  at  different  periods  for  probably 
thousands  of  years.  It  is  then  certain  that  these  thehs  (or  thehrs  or 
tkehrii)f  as  they  are  called,  were  never  all  or  nearly  all  inhabited  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  number  and  appearance  of  these  remains  proves 
clearly  that  the  district  taken  as  a  whole  was  never  at  any  time 
nearly  so  thickly  inhabited  as  it  is  now.  Altogether  there  are  some 
600  such  t/iehs  in  the  district.  In  the  great  Dry  Tract  they  are  mostly 
only  very  slight  mounds,  and  their  insignificant  size  and  the  small 
quantity  of  potsherds  found  about  them  show  that  they  can  never  have 
been  large  villages;  most  probably  they  were  inhabited  only  from  time 
to  time  by  wandering  herdsmen,  or  for  a  short  period  by  a  small  settled 

E>pulation.  Almost  the  only  exceptions  are  Abohar,  Malant,  Sito  and 
dbshahr,  where  the  high  mounds  mark  the  sites  of  old  forts,  among 
which  Abohar  was  a  place  of  considerable  size  and  strenorth.  There 
are  almost  no  such  remains  in  the  west  of  the  Dry  Tract  about 
Abohar,  and  immediately  below  the  Danda;  and  as  a  population  could 
not  have  lived  there  for  any  time  or  in  any  numbers  without  leaving 
such  remains,  which  would  still  have  been  visible,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  that  part  of  the  district  was  never  at  any  time  previous  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  anything  but  an  almost  deserted 
prairie.  Probably  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Satlaj  may 
have  been  thickly  peopled  at  some  former  time,  but  the  remains  of  any 
such  old  settlements  have  been  washed  away  by  the  river  in  its  chang- 
ing course.  To  the  east  of  the  Dry  Tract,  where  it  approaches  the 
Ohaggar,  the  remains  are  more  numerous,  but  still  of  no  great  size  or 
importance,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  sandy  tract  south  of  the 
Ghaggar  valley ;  but  even  of  these  tracts  it  may,  judging  from  tiio 
remains,  be  safely  said  that  the  population  was  probably  never  so 
numerous  or  prosperous  as  it  now  is.  All  the  interest  of  the  question 
gathers  about  the  Sotar  valley  which  bears  and  seemingly  must  always 
have  borne  the  united  waters  of  the  M4rkandn,  Chitt4ng,  Saraswati 
(Sursooty),  Ghaggar  and  indeed  of  almost  all  the  torrents  which  flow 
from  the  hills  between  the  Jamna  and  the  Satlaj.  I  have  already  de« 
scribed  thia  wide  valley  with  its  rich  clay  soil  and  given  reasons  for 
believing  that  while  it  probably  at  one  time  was  watered  by  a  much  larger 
stream  than  now  flows  intermittently  along  it,  it  can  never  have  been 
the  channel  of  a  really  large  river.  With  sufficient  irrigation  the  soil  is 
rich  enough  to  support  a  numerous  population,  and  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  the  theliB  which  stud  the  valley  show  that  at  one  time  the 
population  must  have  been  important  in  numbers  and  in  prosperity. 
Unlike  the  insignificant  heaps  which  mark  the  sites  of  old  hamlets  in 
the  dry  country,  the  thehs  here  are  great  mounds  of  earth  often  of 
considerable  circumference  and  over  50  feet  in  height,  which  rear  their 
bare  red  summits  high  above  the  surrounding  level  country  and  form 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape.  Some  have  supposed  that 
they  were  purposely  made  so  high  in  order  to  e^ape  the  innudatious  to 
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ivliieli  the  vnllej  was  subject,  but  tliey  are  very  mnelt  liiorher  dian  coald 
ever  liave  been  necessary  for  this  purpose.     Some  of  them,  as   for   iu- 
stance   the   great  mound  of  Sirsiiy  may  have  been  raised  to  a  height  in 
order  to  increase  their  strenjrth  as   fortifications.     But   I   am    inclined 
to   think   that  much   of  tlieir   height  was  uointentionnl  and  due  to  the 
unconscious  labours  of  generation  after  generation  of  villagers  who  built 
tlieir  houiies  of  sun-dried  mud  on  the  crumbled  walls  of  the  houses  similarly 
built  by  their  ancestors.     The  same  process  may  be  seen  going  on  now. 
Every  year  bricks  of  sun-dried   mud  are  carried  in  nmnbers  into  every 
Tillage  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  rain,  and  although  some  portion 
is  annually  washed  away  aii:ain  yet^  especially  under  the  scanty  rainfall 
of  this   tract,  the  quantity  of  mud  so  washed  away  must  be  much  less 
than  the  quantity  brought  in,  and  so  long  as   tlie    village   remains   in- 
habited its  site  must  gradually  rise  higher  and  higher  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country.  The  advantages  of  height  though  accompanied 
by  some  discomforts  would  combine   with  the  reverence  for   custom  of 
the   people  to   prevent   them    from   leaving  the  old  village  site  until 
finally  driven  from  it  by  war  and  famine.     The  deserted    mounds  have, 
owing   to  the  hardness  and  tenacity  of  the  Sotar  soil  and  the  scantiness 
of  the  rainfall,  been  very  little  changed  by  the  lapse  of  years,  but   here 
and  there  the  furrows  made  in  tlieir  sides  by  the  rain  or  artificial  excava- 
tions have  shown  that  they  consist  of  earth  interspersed  with  bricks,  pot- 
sherds and  bones,  just  such  dibris  as  is  now  being  accumulated  under  the 
Tillages   of  the   present   day.     The   earth    washing   away    leaves    the 
potsherds  on  the  surface  and  these   give  a  reddish   appearance  to  the 
thelis.     Many   of  the   remains   have   the   appearance   of  having   been 
burnt;  this   may  be  due  to  conflagrations  in  the  old  times  of  invasion, 
but  possibly  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  earth   and   other    permanent 
remains^  which  h«id  been  exposed  in   the  ordinary   course   of  domestic 
life  to  the  action  of  fire,  would  last  longer   and   show   signs    of  having 
been    burnt.     In   many     of    these   mounds   good  burnt  bricks   have 
been  found  and  have  been  appropriated  by  the   men    who   have   within 
recent  times    founded  villages  near  them,  to  build   good   comfortable 
houses    for    themselves.     Only  very   rarely   have   small   pieces  of  fed 
sandstone  or  marble  been  found.     Sometimes  coins  and  inscribed  bricks 
have  been  discovered  in  the  larger  mounds^  but  no  certain    information 
of    much   interest  seems   to    have    been    derived   from  them.     These 
remains  however  and  the   marks   of  old  embankments  and  irrigation 
cuts^  show  that  the  Sotar  valley  must  have  been  for  generations  inhabited 
by  a  numerous  and  prosperous  population  in   a  considerably    advanced 
stage   of  civilisation.    According   to   the  present    inhabitants,   similar 
remains  exist  all  along  the  Sotar  valley  for  a  long  way  both  above  and 
below  the  district,  extending  westwards  probably  as  far  as  the  Panjnad. 
The  forts  of  Bhatner  and  Aniipgarh  in  Bikaner  are  on  mounds   of  this 
description  on  the  banks  of  the  valley.     Most   of  the   mounds  in  this 
district   must   have   been   deserted   many   generations  ago,   for   local 
tradition,  even  that  of  the  Rains  who  claim  to  have  lived  here  for  400 
years,  cannot  tell  who  the  men  were  who  inhabited  them, 

20.    Turning  now  to  written  history,  the  first  notices  of  this  traot  of 
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country  are  connected  with  the  river  Siiniswati, 

8«5li^ti,^  ^'"«  ^^»t®r»  of  ^*^>^''   n^««^  undonbtedlj  have 

flowed  alon^  the  Sotar  valley,  as  do  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  Sarsuti  now.  As  unitinor  in  one  stream  all  the  torrents 
between  the  Jaoina  and  the  Satlnj  and  thus  forming  the  only  river  in  the 
jrreat  dry  plain  which  is  the  watershed  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Indus  river-systems,  the  Saraswati  must  always  have  seemed  of  great 
importance  to  those  who  dwelt  in  this  plain  or  had  occasion  to  cross  it. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  Rigveda  as  ^'  she  who  goes  on  pure  from  the 
mountains  as  far  as  the  sea."  This  seems  hardly  enough  ground  for  the 
hypothesis  some  have  adopted  that  the  Saraswati  at  one  time  had  a 
separate  course  all  the  way  to  tlie  sea,  and  it  seems  certain  that  its 
surviving  waters  must  have  joined  the  Faujnad  along  the  Sotar  valley. 
But  even  in  very  early  times  the  volume  of  its  stream  must  have 
been  comparatively  insignificant,  for  in  the  Mah&bharata  we  have  the 
tale  of  how,  at  the  desire  of  the  Brahman  saint  Utathya  whose  beauti- 
ful wife  the  god  Varuna  had  carried  off  from  his  hermitage,  the  river 
obeyed  his  prayer,  ^^  Saraswati,  disoppear  into  the  deserts  and  let  this 
land  deserted  by  thee  become  impure;"  and  the  other  old  legend  which 
states  that  Saraswati,  the  daughter  of  the  god  Mahadeo,  fleeing  from  her 
fatlier  who  pursued  her  in  a  drunken  fit,  dived  undergronnd  when- 
ever she  saw  him  gaining  upon  her,  and  the  river  which  sprang 
up  in  her  track  still  disappears  under  ground  at  the  selfsame  spots, 
and  finally  by  an  underground  passage  joins  the  sacred  Ganges 
and  Jamna  at  Pryag  near  Allahabad.  The  more  recent  story  of 
*'  the  lost  river  of  the  Indian  desert'^  may  be  classed  along  with  these 
as  a  myth,  for  probably  the  only  large  stream  which  ever  erossed 
this  tract  flowed  along  the  Sotar  valley  and  was  never  a  river  of  any 
size.  It  is  misleading  to  say  that  the  Saraswati  or  Ghaggar  ^*  loses 
itself  in  the  sands  of  the  Bikaner  desert,"  for  it  hardly  comes  in 
contact  with  sand  at  all ;  it  flows  along  the  hard  clay  of  the  Sotar 
valley  and  dries  up  almost  more  by  evaporation  than  absorption  in 
its  own  alluvial  bed.  According  to  Mann,  the  Saraswati  formed  one 
of  the  boundaries  of  ^^  the  tract  of  land  which  the  sao^es  have  named 
Brahmavartta,  because  it  was  frequented  by  the  gods,"  one  of  the 
earliest  seats  of  Aryan  civiliaation  in  India,  a  sacred  land  whose  usages 
were  prescribed  as  the  guide  of  all  Brahmans. 

21.    The  Sarsuti  as  the  only    river  of  importance   between   the 

.  .      Satlaj  and  Delhi  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 

oJtoXwrwr"'    accouQts  of  the    invasions  of  India    from   the 

north-west.  In  A.  D.  1191  SliaiiabuJdin  of 
Ghor  after  capturing  Bhatiuda  was  defeated  on  its  banks  by  the 
Rajah  of  Delhi  and  compelled  to  retreat ;  but  in  the  next  year  he 
inflicted  a  great  defeat  on  the  Ilindds  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river, 
and  among  the  forts  mentioned  as  having  fallen  into  his  hands  is  that 
of  Sarsuti,  which  must  have  been  the  present  Sirs4.  The  great 
tnound  at  Sirsa  was  surrounded,  so  late  as  1837  A.  D.,  with  strong 
))igh  walls  of  burnt  brick  and  bastions  similar  to  those  of  Bhatiuda 
and  Bhatner^  and  must^    like   them  and    the  similar  fort   of  Abo!:ar 
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at  the  other  corner  oF  the  '^qnadrilateral/'  have  been  a  fortress  of  great 
strength.  The  size  of  the  present  mound  shows  it  mast  have  at  one 
time  been  inhabited  by  a  lar^e  population.  About  1341  A.D.  Ibn 
Batuta,  the  traveller  from  Tangiers,  mentions  that  travelling  from 
Ajudhan  (now  Pdkpattan  in  the  Montoromery  district)  to  Delhi,  he 
bad  to  cross  a  desert  to  Abohar,  ^*  the  first  city  in  Hindustan"  and  then 
came  to  Sarsuti  (the  present  Sirs&)  of  which  he  says  ''  it  is  large  and 
abounds  with  rice,  which  tliey  carry  hence  to  Delhi/'  About  A.D. 
1360  Firoz  Shah  Tughlak,  after  building  Hissar  and  Fathabad  and 
making  the  canal  which  afterwards  developed  into  the  present  Western 
Jnmna  Canal,  is  said  by  his  historians  to  have  built  Firox&b&d  Harnt 
Khera  and  drawn  a  canal  from  the  Kagar,  passing  by  the  walls  of 
Barsuti  to  this  city.  The  village  of  Firozab4d  near  R&nia  is  said  by  the 
people  to  have  been  named  after  him  and  to  have  been  once  a  largo 
town,  and  there  is  a  village  called  Harni  with  some  old  thehs  a  few 
miles  farther  down  the  Sotar ;  but  there  is  no  sign  or  tradition  of  any 
such  caual  as  Farishta  mentions,  unless  it  was  then  that  the  waters  of 
the  Ohaggar  were  diverted  at  Phulad  from  the  Sotar  valley  iuto  their 
present  narrow  channel  (the  Nali)  which  joins  the  Sotar  valley  again 
just  above  Firozab&d.  In  1398  A.D.,  Tamerlane  (Amir  Taimdr)  after 
crossing  the  desert  from  the  Satlnj  to  Biiatner,  marched  eastwards 
along  the  Sotar  valley,  encamping  at  a  place  called  Ein&r-i-hanz  (bank 
of  the  tank)  which  may  refer  to  the  Annakai  Chliamb  or  lake  below 
Bauia,  and  the  next  day  marched  by  Firoza  (evidently  Firoz  Sh&li*s 
lately  founded  town)  to  Sarsuti  or  Sirsa,  which  his  historians  describe 
as  a  large  and  populous  town.  Its  Hindu  iuhabitants,  ^^  eaters  of 
hog's  flesh,*'  fled  at  his  approach,  but  were  pursued  and  cut  to  pieces 
in  considerable  numbers  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man  to  Taiunir. 
After  resting  one  day  at  Sarsuti,  he  marched  on  towards  Delhi  by 
Fathab4d,  plundering  and  destroying  everything  on  his  way.  Sarsuti 
had  been  placed  by  Firoz  Sli4li  in  the  administrative  division  of 
Hissar  Firoza,  but  in  the  troubled  times  that  followed  Taimur's  inva- 
sion Sirs&  can  hardly  have  been  .under  any  settled  Government. 
We  next  hear  of  it  a  century  and  a  half  later,  about  the  end  of  Huma- 
yun's  reign  about  1550  A.D.  when  R4o  Eah'an  Singh  of  Bikaner, 
being  driven  out  of  Bik4ner  itself  by  the  Jodhpur  Rajah^  made  Sirsa 
his  head-quarters  for  a  time,  until  the  defeat  of  his  enemy  at  Ajmir 
by  Sher  Shah  enabled  him  to  return  to  Bikaner.  Akbar  established 
his  authority  over  this  psirt  of  the  country  and  included  it  up  to  a  little 
beyond  the  Qhaggar  valley  in  his  Sarkar  Hiss4r  Firoza,  of  which  one  of 
tlie  Dnstiirs  was  named  Sirs4.  Of  the  Mah4lfl  included  in  Sark4r  Hiss4r 
Firoza^  the  following  are  identified  as  comprising  tracts  of  country 
now  in  the  Sirsa  district  or  close  to  its  border  : — ( I)  Fath4b4d,  so  called 
from  the  town  on  the  Sotar  valley  just  before  it  enters  the  Sirs4  district 
from  Hi8s4r,  fouuded  by  Firoz  Sli4h  Tughlak ;  (2)  Bhattu,  south  of 
Fath4b4d  and  east  of  Darba  may  have  contained  some  villages  now 
in  Sirsa  district;  (3)  Bhangiw41,  probably  wrongly  spelt  for  Bahniw4l, 
the  sandy  tract  to  the  south  of  the  Ghaggar  valley,  more  recently 
called  pargaua  Darba,  and  inhabited  noWj  as  then,  chiefly  by  B4gri 
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J4tji  of  the  Baliniwal  cinn  ;  (4)  Sirsa  itself,  win'ch  mtist  Imve  dom- 
prised  the  Sotar  valley  about  the  town  of  Sirsa ;  (5>  Bhatiier^  so  called 
IVoin  the  fort  of  Bliatner  or  Hannmangarh,  in  the  Sotar  Talley  some 
45  miles  west  of  Sirsa,  now  in  Bikiner  territory  ;  this  niah4l  must  have 
comprifsed  part  of  the  Sotar  valley  afterwards  included  in  par^ana 
R4nia  in  the  Sirsa  district ;  (9)  Piiniynn,  called  after  a  clan  of  Bao;ri 
Jats  of  which  there  are  some  in  this  district,  is  now  in  Bikaner,  but 
may  have  inclnded  a  portion  of  the  country  now  within  the  boundaries 
of  Sirs&.  Probably  the  orreat  Dry  Tract  was  then  (about  1600  A.D.) 
almost  uninhabited,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  included  in  any 
administrative  division.  In  1599  A.D.  Akbar,  after  the  conquest  of 
Gujarat,  granted  to  Rao  Kai  Sincrh  of  Bikauer  vl  jdgir  which  included 
Bliatner  and  probably  part  of  the  present  Sirsa  district ;  and  for  some 
time  this  tract  remained  under  Bikaner,  but  after  the  break-up  of  the 
Delhi  Empire  soon  after  the  year  1700  A.D.,  it  was  for  a  century  under 
no  settled  government. 

« 

22.     From  the  records  of  Bikaneron  the  one  side  and  Patti&Ia  on 

the    other,    and     from    the  traditions    of  the 
d«"ri8i'  Je'nW    rP'«  tl'emselve*,  it  appenn,  that  during  the 

18th  century  the  Sotar  valley  was  held  by 
Mnsalman  tribes  claimin^f  a  Rajput  origin,  of  whom  the  cliief  were 
Joiyas  about  Bliatner  and  Bhattis  about  Rani  a,  Sirsa  and  Fatha- 
ba<].  The  Bhattis  were  for  a  time  the  most  important  and  power- 
ful tril>e  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  name  Bhatti  was  then,  and 
18  still,  applied  not  only  to  the  Bhattis  proper,  but  to  Joiyas,  Chauh&ns, 
Ch4hals  and  other  R&jput  tribes  quite  distinct  from  the  Bhattis, 
and  even  to  Musalman  Jats ;  and  the  country  came  from  them  to 
be  calk'd  Bhattiana,  a  name  which  it  retained  until  1857.  These 
Musalman  tribes  lived  a  pastoral  and  predatory  life  driving  about 
their  cattle  in  search  of  pasture  and  carrying  off  their  neighbours'  cattle 
when  they  had  a  chance.  Their  hand  was  against  every  man  and 
every  man's  against  them.  The  Bikaner  annals  tell  of  incessant 
struggles  of  the  Hindii  Rajputs  of  that  State  with  the  Joiyas  and 
Bhattis  for  the  possession  of  Bliatner  and  sometimes  of  Sirsa ;  and  the 
chronicles  of  Pattiala  are  full  of  raids  and  counter-raids  between  the 
Sikh  Jats  and  their  hereditary  foes  the  Bhattis.  In  1731  A.D.,  Ala 
Singh,  the  founder  of  the  Patti4la  State  (still  known  to  the  Sikh  Jats 
as  Ala-k&-R&j,  or  Ala's  kingdom),  commenced  a  struggle  with  the 
Bhatti  chiefs  of  Bliatner  and  Fathabad  which  lasted  for  his  lifetime, 
and  in  1774  A.D.  his  successor  Aniar  Singh  mside  an  expedition 
against  the  Bhatti  chief  Muhammad  Amir  Khan,  took  from  him  Fatha- 
bad, Sirsi  and  Rdnia,  and  became  master  of  almost  the  whole  country 
now  inclnded  in  the  Sirs&  district.  Under  Ala  Singh  and  Aniar 
Singhthe  Sikh  Jats  established  some  villages  along  what  is  now  the 
north-east  border  of  the  district,  but  in  1783  A.D.  the  great  Ch41isa 
famine  (of  1840  Sambat)  drove  them  back  and  laid  the  whole  country 
tvaste.  The  great  herds  of  cattle  which  roamed  over  the  prairie  died  of 
thirst  and  starvation,  and  numbers  of  the  population  must  also  have 
died  of  famine.    The  survivors  fled  to  more  favoured  tracts   and   tlie 
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town  of  Sir8&  wna  wholly  desdrted.  Only  some  ten  or  twelve  of  ilie 
larger  Tillnj^es  held  out,  mid  for  a  time  almost  the  whole  of  the  Sirsi 
district  must  have  been  a  desert  In  1799  A.D.  the  adventurer  Oeor^ 
Tliomas,  whose  head-qnarters  were  first  at  Oeorgegarh  in  the  Rohtak 
district  and  afler wards  at  Hansi  in  the  Hissar  district,  established 
some  anthority  over  the  Gha^jrgrar  valley,  and  allied  with  the  Bhnttis 
took  a  fort  helon^in^  to  the  Mnhar&ja  of  Bikaner  near  Bliatner.  On  the 
defeat  of  Thomas  by  Bonrquin  at  Hausi  in  1802  A. D.  the  whole  of 
this  tract  was  held  to  have  come  under  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  and- 
in  1803  A.D.  after  tlie  battle  of  Las  wan,  Sindhia  by  the  treaty  of 
Sirje  Anien^aom  ceded  Sirsa  alouor  with  the  Delhi  territory  on  thia 
side  the  Jamna  to  the  British. 

23.     At    the    beginning    of   the    present  century,    just    before 

thi»  tract  came  within  the  ranore  of  British 
^t^'^^'%e^Lni\(^'T.  i"fl«e"ce,  it  was  probably  even  more 
leth  oentary.  of  a  desert  than  it  had  been  fcr  many  hundred 

years  previously.  The  scantiness  and  in- 
sij;nificance  of  the  remains  of  former  habitation  show  that  the  Dry 
Tract  stretchings  for  70  miles  between  the  Satlaj  and  the  Qhaggar^  can 
never  at  any  previous  time  have  been  so  thickly  inhabited  by  a  settled 
population  as  it  now  is,  and  the  accounts  of  travellers  and  historians 
prove  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  of  Ibn  Batuta,  of  Taimdr 
and  indeed  ever  siuce,  this  tract  was  worthy  of  the  name  of  desert. 
It  seems  certain  however  that  at  one  time,  probably  at  least 
as  late  as  the  period  of  Taimiir's  invasion,  the  valley  of  the  Qiiaggar  was 
a  fertile  tract  with  a  flourishing  population  of  some  density.  The  de- 
population of  the  country  may  liave  been  partially  due,  as  some  have 
supposed,  to  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of  water  which  found  its  way 
down  from  the  hills,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  chief  cause 
was  the  want  of  settled  goverument,  which  left  the  peacefully  disposed 
iuhabitants  a  prey  to  their  marauding  neighbours.  Sirsa  was  too  much 
out  of  the  way,  too  near  the  desert,  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  any 
but  a  strong  Government  at  Delhi  to  look  after  it,  and  whenever  the 
central  authority  there  was  weakened,  the  tract  became  subject  to  the 
rule  of  the  strongest  of  surrounding  chiefs,  and  in  the  struggles 
between  them  for  the  supremacy,  life  and  property  became  as 
insecure  as  they  could  possibly  be,  and  the  country  became  deserted 
except  by  pastoral  tribes  living  on  the  produce  of  their  cattle  and  on 
what  they  could  get  by  plundering  their  neighbours.  The  famine  of 
1783  AD.  completed  the  ruin.  The  Sikh  Jats  who  had  settled  in 
scanty  numbers  along  the  north  of  the  district  were  driven  back 
towards  the  region  of  better  rainfall  to  the  north ;  the  Bagri  Jits  south 
t»f  the  Ghaggar  were  driven  farther  south  to  their  old  home  of  Bahadra. 
No  grass  grew  for  two  years  and  the  cattle  which  were  dependent  on 
it  were  almost  exterminated.  The  pastoral  tribes  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  on  the  produce  of  their  cattle,  having  no  stores  of  grain 
to  fall  back  upon,  perished  or  were  compelled  to  migrate,  and  the  whole 
tract  was  left  a  desert.  It  had  not  recovered  itself  when  20  3*ears  later 
it  was  nominally  brought  under  British  rule.     From  an  enquiry  made 
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villncyeby  Tillflcreit  appears  that  in  1800  A.D.  there  were  in  the  whole 
of  the  present  district  only  35  inhabited  villag^es.  In  the  sandy  tract 
south  of  the  Ghaggar  valley  there  was  not  tlien  a  single  villaore. 
Ah>ug  theGhaggar  valley  itself  tliere  were  only  11  villages  (the  chief 
being  Rania)  inhabited  by  Mnsalmaa  Bliattis^  Joiyas,  Tunrs  and 
Chnuhans  with  a  few  Bains.  Away  on  the  bank  of  tlie  Satlaj  there 
were  12  small  villages  of  Bodlas,  Wattus  and  Chishfcis,  who  had 
crossed  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  a  few  years  before;  and  in  the 
great  Dry  Tract  between  the  two  rivers  there  were  only  1 2  inhabited  villa- 
gea,  almost  all  along  the  extreme  north-east  border,  held  by  Sikh  Jats^ 
the  pioneers  of  the  immij^ration  which  soon  after  set  in.  One  conid  then 
go  for  70  miles  in  a  straight  line  across  the  prairie  without  coming 
near  an  inhabited  village, 

24.    The  great  divisions  of  the  country  in  this  neighbourhood  known 
Tracts  of  oountrj  as  known     to  the  people  are   as   follows — (for    the   sake 
to  the  people.  of  distinction  I  give  the  names  of  some   tracts, 

no  part  of  which  is  included  within  the  Sirsa  district): — 

(1.)  Hariana  or  the  Bangar  or  the  Des  means  the  tract  to 
the  east  of  Hissar,  and  inclades  the  east  of  the  Hiss&r 
district  and  great  part  of  Rohtak.  Near  the  Jamna  the 
word  B&ngar  is  used  for  the  uplands  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Kh&dar  or  riverain  tract  Hariana  is  called  the 
Des  (country)  seemingly  as  being  the  country  of  the  Jits. 
Those  belonging  to  that  tract  are  called  by  the  Jats  of  Sirs& 
Desw&ls,  or  "  men  of  tAe  country."  No,  part  of  the  SirsA 
district  lies  within  Hari4na,  which  does  not  come  mnoh 
further  west  than  Hissar.  Sometimes  the  Bahniwal-  J&ta 
about  Darba  try  to  make  themselves  out  Desw^ls,  but  thej 
are  really  Bagris. 

(2.)  The  Nail  or  the  Sotar  or  Sot  includes  all  the  Ghaggar  valley 
and  the  country  immediately  adjoining  it.  Both  names 
refer  especially  to  the  hard  alluvial  soil  already  described^ 
and  are  opplied  by  all  classes  of  the  people  to  this  valley, 
not  only  within  the  district  but  for  a  long  way  both  above 
and  below  it. 

(3.)  The  Bagar  (quite  a  different  word  from  Bangar  and 
spelt  with  a  different  r)  is  the  dry  sandy  country  stretching 
south  of  the  Nali  or  Ghaggar  valley  to  Bik4ner  where  it 
meets  Marwar  (the  Jodhpur  and  Jaisalmer  country).  It 
stretches  east  nearly  to  Hiss&r  and  west  nearly  to  Bh4wal* 
pur.  The  people  who  originally  belong  to  it  are  called 
B4gri8  and  are  distinguished  for  the  broadness  of  their 
speech  and  the  slowness  of  their  intellect  The  Sikh  Jats 
and  the  Musalm&hs  call  the  Bagar  the  Thali  or  sandy 
desert.  It  includes  also  the  tract  north  of  the  Ghaggar 
valley  after  it  leaves  the  district.  Its  boundary  in  tliis 
direction  almost  coincides  with  the  south-west  boundary 
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of  tlie  district.  Indeed  tlie  Bagar  is  almost  contertiiinoiifl 
with  the  territory  now  ruled  by  the  Bikaner  Muharaj;i, 
but  is  considered  to  include  thone  neicrhbonring  piirts  of 
British  territory  which  are  now  inhabited  chiefly  by  Bagris. 

(4.)  Tiie  Roh{  or  Janc^al  is  the  great  Dry  Tract  between  the 
Ghaggar  and  Salinj  valleys,  what  was  to  the  Sikhs  until 
lately  as  the  prairie,  or  backwoods,  or  bush  was  to  the 
early  coloniiits  in  America  and  Australia.  Its  boundaries 
south-west  and  north-east  are  almost  the  same  as  those  of 
the  district.  Along  the  south-west  it  meets  the  Bagar  or 
Thali,  and  along  the  north-east  it  meets  the  M4lwa  or  old- 
settled  dry  country  of  the  Sikh  Jats  Cis-Satlaj.  Sometimes 
the  Malwa  is  considered  to  include  that  part  of  the  Jangat 
or  Bold  which  is  now  inhabited  by  Sikhs  of  the  M41wa 
proper.  From  that  point  of  view  the  old  Jangal  or  ttohi 
tract  may  be  said  to  have  been  divided  between  the  Malwa 
and  the  Bagar,  which  are  now  conterminous.  The  part 
of  the  Malwa  bordering  on  the  Sirsa  district  is  sometimen 
spoken  of  by  the  Sikhs  as  Alaka  from  Ala  Singh  the 
founder  of  the  Pattidla  power,  or  Sabo  from  a  still  earlier 
leader  of  the  Siddhu  Bar4rs  who  held  a  large  Tappa  round 
Bhatinda.  Beyond  the  Maiwa  to  tbe  north,  the  country 
on  this  side  the  Sutlaj  near  the  river  in  the  Ludhiana 
district  is  called  the  Pawad,  which  is  described  as  the 
country  where  sugarcane  grows.  The  Musalmaus  of  the 
Satlaj  call  the  Rohi  the  Ulir  or  uplands. 

(5.)  The  Nai  or  Nadi  (=»the  river-country),  or  Hi  tar  (=the  low- 
lands) is  the  tract  below  the  Ounda  all  along  the  river 
Satlaj.  These  names  are  alwaj's  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Musalmaus  of  that  tract. 

25.     At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  settled  population 
^    ,        .,  was  extremely  scanty  and  there  was  almost  no 

cultivation.  The  valley  of  the  Ghaggar  was 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  kair  and  ran  shrubs  which  also  covered 
thickly  the  tract  below  the  Danda  near  the  Satlaj  and  patches 
of  hard  ground  here  and  there  throughout  the  Dry  Tract.  The 
land  near  the  Satlaj  itself  was  a  thick  jungle  of  tamarisk  (pilchi) 
and  sar  grass,  full  of  pig,  hog-deer  and  tigers.  And  the  whole  of 
the  great  Dry  Tract,  and  of  the  tract  south  of  the  Ghaggar  valley,  was 
a  rolling  prairie  of  long  grass  with  hardly  a  tree,  except  a  few  jands 
round  some  hollow  in  which  the  water  gathered  in  the  rains  and  stood 
for  some  time.  Over  this  prairie  roamed  wandering  pastoral  tribes, 
almost  all  Musalm4n  Rajputs,  Bhatti,  Tunr,  Joiya,  Chauh4n,  Panwar, 
Ac,  driving  their  large  herds  of  cattle  hither  and  thither  in  search  of 
grass  and  water.  The  Sikh  Jnts  of  the  Malwa  too,  were  in  the  habit 
of  driving  their  cattle  southwards  into  the  prairie  for  pasture,  and 
sometimes  the  Bodlas,  Chishtis  and  Wattns  of  the  Satlaj  valley  drove 
their  herds  into  the  uplands  or,  according  to  season,  the  Tunrs    and 
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Panwirs  of  the  uplands  drove  tbeir  cattle  into  the  Satlaj  lowlands  for 

[pasture.  The  scantiness  and  uncertainty  of  the  rainfall  made  this 
ife  extremely  precarions.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  get  driuking- 
water.  There  were  no  masonry  (pakka)  wells  tliroughout  the  tracL 
Tlie  water  collected  in  the  natural  depressions  dried  np  in  the  hot 
weather,  and  the  only  resource  left  was  to  dig  unbricked  (iacAc/ia) 
wells,  a  work  of  some  labour  and  difficulty,  for  the  underground  water-, 
level  is  more  than  150  feet  below  the  surface  in  a  great  part  of  the 
tract,  and  the  water  is  generally  too  bracki.«h  to  drink  except  close 
to  the  ponds  where  the  percolation  of  the  rain-water  makes  the  water 
of  the  wells  sweet.  When  the  rains  failed,  not  only  did  the  grass  dry  np 
and  the  ponds  become  exhausted,  but  the  waterof  the  kuchcha  wells  became 
brackish  and  undrinkable,  and  the  cattle  died  in  hundreds  of  thirst 
and  starvation,  while  the  herdsmen  who  had  nothing  to  support  them 
except  the  flesh  and  milk  of  their  cattle  and  the  berries  and  seeds 
which  grew  of  themselves  in  the  prairie,  were  reduced  to  great  straits. 
In  such  times  no  wild  animal  could  live  in  this  tract  and  not  even  a 
bird  was  to  be  seen.  I  am  assured  by  the  people  that  even  in  ordinary 
hot  seasons  they  did  not  give  their  cattle  water  oftener  than  once  in 
three  days,  and  that  if  the  weather  was  not  excessively  hot  and  dry 
the  cattle  were  often  eight  days  without  water.  This  Debateable  Laud 
was  the  scene  of  many  border  raids  and  forays.  The  Bhattis  and 
Tnnrs  of  the  Sotar  valley,  the  R4jput  Thakurs  of  the  Bagar  (Bik&ner), 
the  Wattus  of  the  Nai  (Satlaj)  and  the  Sikh  Jats  of  the  Malwa 
(Pattiala),  often  made  dashes  into  and  across  the  prairie,  carrying  off 
as  many  cattle  as  they  could  lay  hands  on.  There  was  a  regular  system 
on  which  these  raids  were  conducted.  Sometimes  one  or  two  men 
would  steal  off  towards  the  encampment  of  their  foes  and  endeavour 
to  carry  off  by  stealth  a  few  of  tlieir  cattle.  These  were  called  simply 
ehor  (thieves).  Or  a  band  of  six  or  ten  armed  men  would  make  a 
dash  upon  some  grazing  herd,  drive  ofif  its  armed  herdsmen  and  carrjr 
away  the  herd  by  violence.  Such  a  band  was  called  dhdr  and  the 
members  of  it  dhdrvi  (robbers,  words  corresponding  to  the  Hindi  ddka 
and  ddkuj  i,e.,  dacoit).  But  sometimes  a  leader  of  note,  such  as  the 
Bhatti  chief  of  Rani4,  would  organise  a  large  expedition  of  two  or 
three  hundred  men,  some  of  them  mounted  on  ponies,  and  tike  them 
for  a  foray  fifty  miles  or  more  into  the  enemy's  country,  carrying  off 
their  cattle  and  other  spoils  by  sheer  force.  Such  a  raid  was  called 
ktUak,  When  those  attacked  raised  the  country  and  pursued  the 
raiders,  the  pursuing  force  was  called  vdr,  and  it  was  the  rule  for  the 
katai  to  divide  into  two  parties,  one  to  drive  off  the  spoil  and  the  other 
to  keep  back  the  pursuers.  The  men  who  were  most  successful  in 
these  exploits  were  most  honoured  among  their  fellows,  and  many 
tales  are  told  of  the  skill  and  prowess  displayed  in  border  raids  by 
the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  the  present  generation.  The  arms 
carried  were  swords  (talwdr),  matchlocks  {toredar  landuk)  and  some- 
times short  spears  (barcIiAi) ;  but  the  characteristic  weapon  of  the 
country  was  the  sela,  a  heavy  spear  sometimes  twenty  feet  long,  with 
a  heavy  iron  head  {phal)  some  three  feet  or  more  in  lengthy  and  a 
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Immhoo  hnndle.  This  was  wielded  witli  both  hands  by  men  on  foot. 
(Many  sncii  spears  were  seized  in  the  Matiny,  some  villages  contri« 
butinor  a  cartload.)  There  were  other  dannrers  too.  Prairie  fires  were 
common,  and  when  the  grass  was  tnxuriant  and  the  fire  got  head 
before  the  stroncr  hot  wind  it  was  diffionit  to  stop  it,  and  sometimes 
to  save  themselves  and  their  cattle  the  herdsmen  hod  recourse  to  the 
expedient  o(  startino^  a  new  fire  to  burn  up  the  grass  near  them  before 
the  great  fire  should  overtake  them.  But  so  rapidly  did  it  sometimes 
come  on  that  men  and  cattle  were  burnt  to  death.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion of  a  great  prairie  fire  which  about  the  year  1700  A.D.  began 
at  Abohar  and  swept  across  70  miles  of  prairie  to  the  Sotar 
valley  at  Fathab4d ;  and  of  another  still  greater  in  1765  A.D.,  which 
began  at  Laleke  near  the  Satlaj  and  bnrtit  the  whole  conntry  as  far 
as  P&nipat  near  the  Jamna,  a  distance  of  some  200  miles  !  Nor  was 
the  desert  free  from  supernatural  terrors.  During  these  prairie  fires 
and  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  lonely  herdsmen  used  to  hear  cries 
arising  from  the  ground  and  shouts  ot'^mdr  m&r"  (strike,  strike), 
which  were  ascribed  to  the  spirits  of  men  who  had  fought  and  been 
killed  in  former  border  raids.  Such  supernatural  sounds  were  heard 
by  the  early  settlers  within  the  last  50  year?,  and  Mr.  Oliver  tells 
that  when  he  first  came  to  the  district  in  1844  A.D.  people  were 
afraid  to  travel  from  Sirsi  to  Fazilka  without  forming  large  parties,  for 
fear  of  encountering  the  supernatural  enemies  who  frequented  these 
uninhabited  tracts. 

29.     Such  was  the  condition   of  the   conntry  when  it  came   under 

British  rule  by  the  treaty  of  Sirje  Aiijengaom 
J^h^^^^^^^^  ^"  ^803    A.D.,  but  for   some   years  after  that 

date  it  was  not  directly  governed  by  British 
Officers.  A  military  outpost  was  maintained  at  Hansi  and  the  Sotar 
valley  was  left  to  the  rule  of  the  Bhatti  chiefs.  The  first  member  of 
this  family  who  acquired  much  influence  was  Muhnnimad  Amir  Kh4n, 
who  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  celebrated  Najibuddaula  and 
was  appointed  Nazim  of  Hariana  with  the  title  of  Nawab  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  He  was  defeated  in  1774  A.D.,  by  Amar 
Singh,  the  chief  of  Pattiala,  but  after  the  famine  of  1783  A.D.  recover- 
ed the  Sotar  valley  from  Bhatner  to  Fathabad,  and  dying  some  years 
before  the  conquest  of  the  Mahrattas  by  the  English  in  1803  left  this 
territory  to  his  two  sons,  Kamaruddiu  and  Khan  Bahadur  Khan,  who 
soon  after  divided  it ;  Khan  Baha«lur  Kh4n  taking  Fatliabad,  and  Ka- 
ui<iruddiu  taking  Sirsi  and  Rania,  in  which  he  was  soon  after  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Nawab  Zabta  Khan.  These  chiefs  though  nominally 
under  British  rule  continued  their  traditional  life  of  raiding  and 
plunder,  and  at  last  a  British  force  in  1810  defeated  Khan 
Bahadur  Khan  and  expelled  him  from  the  tract  about  Fath&had 
which  wns  then  brought  directly  under  the  control  of  British 
Officers.  Nawab  Zabta  Khan  of  Bania  gave  in  his  submission 
and  was  for  the  time  left  in  possession  of  Rania  and  Sirsa  ;  but,  as  he 
continued  to  encourage  raids  on  his  neighbours,  a  British  force  was 
again  sent  against  him  in  1818   A.D.,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated. 


The  whole  of  thnt  porlioii  ot  the  Sotnf  or  dhaororar  Vftlley  noir 
iucladed  in  tlie  Sirsa  district  then  came  for  the  first  time  directlj 
under  British  mauagenient.  Front  the  moat  proitiinent  section  of  its 
iubabitanta  it  wan  known  as  Bliattiana  or  the  Bliatti  territory.  It  wag 
inchided  in  the  Northern  Uistrict  of  the  Delhi  territory^  and  aftei* 
1820  AD.  formed  part  of  the  district  of  Hari&na  or  Hiss&r,  under 
whose  Collector  it  remained  until  1837. 

27.    The  country  was  becrinuing  slowly  to  recover  from  the  effects 
^       ,         of  the  famiue  of  1788,  and  British  inflnence  had 

JSSirsS.*'  ^  ^  ^    ^I'-^^^'y    »««d«    5te«'f    f«'^    ^y    ^-^dwcing   the 

number  of  border  raids  and  thus  makino^  life 
and  property  more  secure.  In  1820  the  number  of  settled  villages 
in  the  Sotar  valley  had  increased  to  about  80,  and  on  the  Batlaj  about 
20  had  been  founded,  but  there  was  as  yet  no  settled  population  in  the 
sandy  tract  sottth  of  tlie  Ghacrnrur,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  great 
Dry  Tmct  only  36  villages  had  been  founded,  all  of  them  by  tSikll 
Jats  pushin^if  forward  again  from  the  Mai wa  south-westwards  idto  th6 
Jnngal  or  prairie  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  famine  of 
1788  and  the  raids  of  the  Bhattis.  That  it  was  the  want  of  settled 
Oovemmefit  that  kept  the  country  in  its  desolate  state  was  shown  b^ 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  began  to  be  colonised  so  soon  as  the  Bhattis 
of  the  Sotar,  who  had  been  the  principal  source  of  disturbance^  word 
kept  in  check  by  British  power.  A  strong  outpost  was  established 
at  Tibi  between  R&ni&  and  Bhatner,  and  the  latter  fort  was  left  to  the 
Btkaner  Mah&r&ja  who  had  finally  gained  possession  of  it  from  the 
'Bhatti  Nawab  Z&bta  Kh&n  in  1805.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the 
firitish  Government  in  1819  to  establish  a  sort  of  military  colony  in  the 
newly  conquered  tract  by  giving  grants  of  waste  land  in  the  Sotar  td 
ihe  officers  and  men  of  nine  cavalry  regiments  disbanded  after  the 
Pind&ri  campaign^  but  the  attempt  was  only  partially  successful,  for 
these  ^ukhlamhars,  as  they  were  called,  were  mostly  Hindustanis  of  the 
districts  beyond  the  Jamna  and  did  not  like  the  idea  of  settling  in 
the  backwoods.  Few  of  tliem  took  up  their  grants  at  once,  and  the 
descendants  of  many  still  live  beyond  the  Jamna  and  arrange  for  the 
cultivaticm  of  their  lands  through  tenants.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  tracts  were  not  slow  to  take  possession  of  the  unoccupied 
prairie,  and  as  boundaries  were  ill-defined  and  at  first  only  the  Sotar 
was  directly  managed  by  the  British  authorities,  the  chiefs  of  the  snr- 
totmding  States  took  every  opportunity  to  urge  forward  their  subjects 
into  the  No-man's  Land  that  they  might  lay  claim  to  possession  of  a* 
large  a  portion  of  it  as  possible.  Within  ten  years  after  the  Ghaggaf 
Valley  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British,  the  sandy  tract  to  titb 
toutfa  of  it,  until  then  uninhabited,  had  been  fnlly  occupied  by  B&grf 
J&ts  chiefly  of  the  Bahniwal  clan,  whose  ancestors  had  held  it  in  Akbar's 
Hime  and  had  been  driven  back  to  Bahddra  in  Bik&ner  territory.  The 
Bik&ner  Rijah  claimed  thid  tract  as  part  of  his  territory,  but  in  1826 
Hr.  Edward  Trevelvan  wlio  was  sent  to  settle  the  drspnte  decided  that 
it  had  not  belongt^d^  to   Bik&ner,  J;ut    was  directly   under  the  DeHii 

d 
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GoTernment  and  had  afterwards  been  held  by  the  Bhaiiis.  This  tract 
consisting  then  of  40  villa^es^  and  known  from  its  chief  Till«§re  aa 
pargana  Darba  (corresponding  with  the  present  B&gar  Assessment 
Circle)  was  thus  finally  declar^  to  be  British  territory.  At  the  same 
time  the  claim  of  the  Bik&ner  Bijab  to  the  Tibi  villages  between  R&ni& 
and  Bhatuer  was  rejected. 

28.    Tlie  great  Dry  Tract  (Rohi  or  Jangal)  stretching  north-west 

from  the  Ghaggar  to  the  Danda,  or  old  bank 

PattiiS^  i^^SllSio^of  ^^  *'*®  Satlaj,  was  not  for  some  time  brought 
the  Dtj  Tnct.  °  under  British  management,  and  the  Sikh  Jats 

of  Patti&la,  some  of  whom  had  traditions  of 
having  inhabited  villages  in  this  tract  before  the  famine  of  1788,  lost 
no  time  in  re-occupying  it.  Among  the  first  villages  to  be  settled  was 
Guda  some  14  miles  north  of  Sirsi^  which  waa  colonised  by 
Barar  Sikh  JaU  from  the  north  in  1819.  In  1881  the  Pattiala  chief, 
seeing  his  opportunity,  planted  an  outpost  of  twenty  soldiers  in  the 
Tillage  and  set  about  encouraging  cultivators  from  the  interior  of 
Patti&la  territory  to  colonise  the  waste.  Village  after  village  was 
founded  by  Sikh  Jats  under  his  authority  all  along  the  north-west 
border  of  the  Jangal  tract.  In  1827  the  Sikh  Jat  chiefs  of  Pattiala, 
Kaithai,  Jhumba,  Arnauli  and  Sliahaadpur  joined  to  take  possession  of 
still  more  of  the  Debateable  Land,  and  some  of  them  established  a 
small  force  at  Abohar,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  waste,  which  had 
formerly  been  a  strong  fort  but  had  been  long  wholly  deserted  and  was 
then  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Musalm&n  Tunr  Rajputs  and  other  herds- 
men, most  of  whom  had  come  only  a  year  or  two  before  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fath&bad  in  the  Sotar.  According  to  the  descendants 
of  those  men,  at  first  the  three  chiefs  of  Arnauli,  Jhumba  and  Kaithal  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  three  equal  shares,  and  each  maintained  a 
separate  fort  with  a  separate  garrison  at  Abohar.  But  quarrels  arose, 
aud  the  Jhumba  chief  made  over  his  third  of  the  country  to  the 
Fatti&Ia  Mah&r&ja.  They  show  an  order  from  Bb&i  Udesiugh  of  Kaithal 
dated  in  1828,  authorising  them  to  settle  in  Abohar,  and  another 
of  similar  import  from  the  Pattiala  chief  dated  in  1831.  The  fort  at 
llalaut  was  held  by  a  force  belonging  to  the  Jhumba  chief.  The  Bagri 
Jats  in  this  direction  made  much  slower  progress  than  the  Sikhs,  but 
they  too  began  to  push  northward.^  aud  in  1832  the  village  of  Chaut&la 
was  founded  by  subjects  of  the  Biuaner  Rajah.  The  attention  of  the 
British  Government  had  at  times  been  directed  to  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  frontier,  but  it  was  not  until  1835  that  it  was  determined  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  encroachments  by  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  British 
territory.  Mr.  Roes  Bell,  Collector  of  Hiss&r,  was  directed  to  decide 
the  question  on  the  principle  of  maintaining  the  status  of  1818,  ad« 
judging  to  Patti&la  whatever  territory  it  held  in  that  year  and  to  the 
British  Government  the  remainder  of  the  territory  which  was  held  to 
have  been  then  under  the  Bhattis  and  to  have  become  by  right  of 
conquest  a  part  of  British  territory.  He  found  that  from  the  famine 
of  1783  until  the  year  1821|  three  years  affcer  the  annexation  of   the 
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Bliatii  country  to  British  territory/ the  Sikhs  ha<)  hcAd  ho  portion  of 
the  Dry  Tract  between  the  Ghac^gar  and  the  Satlaj  south^of  the  present 
8irsa*Pattiala  bonndary,  and  adjudged  tlie  whole  of  it  to  the  British  Go« 
Ternment  on  the  principles  laid  down.  At  the  time  of  his  investi^tioa 
be  found  in  this  part  of  the  Dry  Tract,  which  was  then  included  in  par*^ 
ganas  Birsa  and  R&nia,  133  inhabited  villa^es^  of  which  91  were 
held  by  Fatti&la  and  the  remainder  by  Kaithal,  Nibha,  Jbumba, 
Aruanlij  and  Shahzadpur.  The  whole  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
four,  he  adjudged  to  the  British  Government.  Mr.  Ross  Belfs  decision 
was  carried  out  in  1837,  and  the  Bold  or  Jangal  tract,  aoine  70  miles 
lono^  and  from  13  to  45  miles  wide,  comprising  an  area  of  nearly 
2,000  square  miles,  became  a  part  of  British  territory.  The  ques^ 
tion  was  reopened  in  1H40  by  the  Mahiraja  of  Fattiila  and  was 
not  finally  decided  until  1856,  when  26  villages  were  made  over 
to  him,  and  the  Pattiala  boundary  finally  fixed  as  it  now  stands. 
The  tract  on  the  Sntlnj  below  the  Dsinda  was  almost  uninhabited  iu 
1887,  and  was  then  left  to  the  Naw4bs  of  Bhawalpnr  and  Mamdot,  who 
had  extended  their  power  over  it  and  had  established  small  forts  at 
Shajraiia  and  Saidoke  respectively,  their  common  boundary  being  ill- 
defined  but  approximately  Ihe  same  as  afterwards  became  the  boundary 
between  parganas  Wattu  and  Bahak. 

29.    In  1887  the  tract  of  country  thus  resumed  which  was  then 

divided  iu  to  two  parganas,  Giida  and  Malaut, 
bo^^^^rdSLi^"    was    wiU.  the  two  pargana.  oa  the  Ghag^,r, 

Birsa  and  Kama,  separated  from  the  Hanana 
district  and  formed  into  a  separate  district  called  Bhatti&na  or  the 
Bhatti  territory  under  an  officer  known  as  the  Superintendent,  with 
powers  similar  to  those  of  a  Deputy  Oommissioner,  direbtly  under  the 
Political  Agent  and  Sessions  Jndae  at  Delhi  abd  subject  to  the  Lieute- 
nant-Governor of  the  North- Western  Provinces.  In  1838  the  pargana  of 
Darba,  the  sandy  tract  south  of  the  Ghaggar,  resumed  ten  years  before 
from  the  Bikiner  Rajah,  was  transferred  from  the  Hariana  district  to 
the  Bhatti  territory.  In  1844  the  Wattu  pargana,  so  called  from 
the  principal  tribe  inhabiting  it^  comprising  a  strip  of  land  at  the  ex- 
treme north-west  end  of  the  district  running  down  from  the  Danda 
to  the  Satlaj,  was  ceded  by  the  !Naw&b  of  Bhawalpnr  in  exchange  for  a 
similar  tract  given  him  on  the  Sindli  frontier  and  attached  to  Bhatti&na 
which  thus  was  made  to  extend  to  the  >Satlaj.  This  strip  was  ac- 
quired partly  to  permit  of  the  extension  of  the  Customs  Line  to  the 
river,  and  partly  that  a  Political  Officer  might  be  stationed  tliere  to 
watch  the  surrounding  foreign  States  of  Lahore,  Faridkot,  Mamdot  and 
Bh&walpur.  In  1847  the  small  pargana  of  Rori,  confiscated  from  the 
R4jah  of  N4bha  for  lukewarmness  in  the  Satlaj  campaign  against  the 
Lahore  Sikhs,  wAs  attached  to  the  district.  In  1858  the  wliole  district 
of  Bliattiana  was,  with  the  rest  of  the  Delhi  territory,  transferred  by 
Act  XXXVIII  of  1858  from  the  North- Western  Provinces  to  the  Pani&b 
Government,  and  has  since  been  known  as  the  Strsi  District.  In  thi^ 
year  pargana  Bahak  on  the  Satlaj,  lately  confiscated  from  the  NawaU 
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of  Hamdot,  wu  added  to  it  firom  the  Firozpiir  District.  And  in  1861 
42  Tillages  of  pargana  RiQia,  the  chief  of  which  was  Tibi,  were 
transferred  as  a  leward  for  services  in  the  nmtiny  to  Bik&ner,  whose 
olaim  to  them  bad  been  rejected  in  1828  but  had  never  been  forgotten 
by  the  Bajah.  Since  1861  no  change  except  those  due  to  the  action  of 
the  river  §atliy  has  taken  place  in  the  boundary  of  the  District, 

30.    The  following  statement  shows  the  different  parganas  into 

.  which  the  district   was  formerly  divided,  with 

omer  paiganas.  ^j^^  number  of  villages  iu  each  at  last  Settlement 

(1852-63)  and  the  number  now : — 


Taliad. 


I.  SirsH 


••• 


Total    of    tahsil 


tF" 


Parftiui. 


(1)  Darba... 


(2)  Sirsi 


••• 


<3)IUnUt... 


44 


71 


I 


44 


DsMairxzov  aitd  BmimTi. 


128 


243 


69 


86 


199 


South  of  the  Ghaggar  valley,  round 
the  village  of  Darba.  Partly 
colonised  by  the  Bik^er.Blna  and 
resomed  from  him  in  1828.  Trans- 
ferred from  HisB&r  to  this  district 
in  1838.  Generally  known  as  the 
Paint&Usa  -»  '*  the  45,"  as  it  for* 
merly  contained  46  villages. 


The  eastern  part  of  the  Ghaggar 
and  Sotar  valleys,  with  some  high- 
lying  villages  round  Sirsft.  Takea 
&om  the  Bhattis  in  1818.  The 
reduction  in  the  number  of  villages 
is  due  to  the  junction  of  small 
villages  into  one. 


The  western  part  of  the  Sotar 
valley  round  Rdnii^  with  ne]£;h- 
bourmg  high-lying  villages.  Taken 
from  the  Bhattis  in  1818.  In 
1861,  42  villages,  annual  rental 
Rs.  14,291,  were  transferred  to 
Bikiner,  leaving  86  in  the  par- 
gana. 


i*W 


■^•^w 
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TahtQ. 


II.  Dabwdlf  (for- 
merly  Sohu- 
wdla). 


Total     of    tahsil 
DabwfUi. 


III.  F4silk4 


••■ 


Pargiaa. 


(4)  Eon  ... 


(5)  Guda «.. 


|8 


•5: 


"I 


10 


149 


159 


(6)  Malaut 


Total    of    tahsil 
Fazilki. 

Total  of  the  dis- 
trict. 


(7)  MahiLjani 


(8)  Wattnto 


(9)  Bahak... 


129 


45 


80 


39 


293 


695 


d 


149 


157 


129 


45 


80 


40 


294 


650 


Piacsimov  aid  Bbmabki. 


The  east  corner  of  Dabw41i  tahsil, 
rotmd  the  lai^  Tillafild  of  Ron. 
Confiscated  from  Ndbna  in  1847. 
Two  small  chaks  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  parent  village. 

The  rest  of   th^  tahsil,  so  called 
•from  the  large  tillage  of  Guda 
near  the    soutn-east  end,  resumed 
•  from  PattiAla  in  14^7. 


The  southern  portion  of  the  tahsil, 
the  chief  village,  of  which  was 
Malaut,  resumed  from  Sikh  chiefs 
in  1837. 

The  tract  inmiediately  south-east  of 
the  Danda  or  old  bank  of  the 
Satlaj  Besumed  from  Sikh  chiefs 
in  1837. 

North-west  of  the  Danda  down  to 
the  Satlaj.  80  called  from  its 
chief  tribe  the  Wattus.  Ceded  bv 
Bhdwalpur  in  1844  It  was  divid- 
ed into  the  Khidar  with  its  45 
estates  and  the  B^Uigar  with  its  35. 

Also  between  the  Danda  and  the 
Satlaj,  above  paigana  Wattudn. 
So  called  from  its  chief  villa^  of 
Bahak.  Settled  as  part  of  Firo»- 
pnr  district  and  transferred  to 
this  district  in  1858.  Increase  in 
number  of  villages  due  to  allu- 
vion. 
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81.    The  followinf  statement  bIiowb  to  what  extent  the  Aaaes^t- 

meut  Circles  adopted  in  the  present  Settlement, 
«22Sfr1a'^w?th  "determiued  by  the  physical  feature*  of  the 
parganas.  conntry,  correspond  with  the  ftirmer  par^ranas, 

which  were  determined  by  political  causes  : — 


AmmmmbI  Cii«1e. 

1 

T^hiQ. 

Former  pargaaa. 

1 

• 

BlXABXt. 

I.  Bigar 

II.  NiU 

III.  Bohl 

IV.  Utir 

V.  Hitir 

67 
109 

364 

68 
62 

« 

Sirsi     •.. 

Sirsi     ».. 

Dabwiii 
Sirsi     ... 

DabwiOi 
Fizilki... 
Finiki ... 
Fisilki... 

( Darba        ... 
(  Sirsi 
(Sirsi 
I  Uinii 

Rori 

Rinii 

Ron           ... 

Guda   •      ... 
C  Malaut       ... 
)Mahijani  ... 
?  Wattuin    ... 
1  Bahak        ... 
1  Wattuin    ... 
I  Bahak 

44 

13 

56 

48 

5 

38 

3 

149 

129 

45 

35 

23 

45 

17 

The  whole  pargana. 
Ditto        ditto 
Ditto        ditto. 
The  Ringar  portion. 
Ditto        ditto. 
The  Khidar  portion. 
Ditto       ditto. 

Total  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

650 

650 

Thus  chak  Bigar  lies  wholly  within  talisil  Sirsi  ;  chak  Nili  also, 
with  the  exception  of  five  villages  from  the  east  corner  of  Dabwiii  tah- 
Mf  lies  wholly  within  tahsil  Sirsi.  Chak  Rohi  contains  thirty-eicrhfc 
Tillages  of  tahsil  Sirsi,  the  whole  of  tahsil  Dabwiii  with  the  exception 
of  the  five  villages  in  the  east  corner,  and  the  greater  part  of  tahf^il 
Fizilki.    Cbaks  Utir  and  Hitir  are  both  wholly  within  tahsil  Fizilki. 

82.    In  an  out*of*the-way  district  situated  as  Sirsi  was,  the 

^xm  1.     V       X,  iA     ^®'f«*^  <>f  ^he  people  in  the  early  da^vs  of  colo- 

chSSe"^  the  dis^IS.  »«»^'o"   depended  even  more  tfian  usual  upon 

the  character  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
district^  and  it  is  as  important  to  chronicle  their  names  as  it  is  to  give 
those  of  the  kings  in  a  medisBval  history.  The  earlier  Superintendents 
es|>ecially  are  spoken  of  by  the  people  in  a  way  which  shows  that  their 
will  was  law,  and  that  to  them  personally  was  ascribed  the  strong  and 
beneficent  rnle  of  the  British  Government  which  formed  such  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  anarchy  it  succeeded.  Omitting  those  officers  who 
held  charge  of  the  district  only  for  a  short  time  as  officiating  for  the 
permanent  incumbent,  the  following  are  the  Superintendents  of  Bbatti- 
ina  and  Deputy  Commissioners  of  Sirsi  :-— 

Major  Thoresby,  the  first  Superintendent  of  Bliattiana,  held  charge 
from  1837  to  1839.    He  founded  the  present  town  of  Sirsi,  and   made 
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ta  1838  the  first  Sammary  Settlement  of  the  Dry  Tract  reBumed  from 
Fattiaia.  As  the  first  British  OiRcer  who  held  char^  of  that  tract| 
he  is  often  referred  to  by  its  inhabitants  as  Tasbe  64hib,  and  greht 
importance  is  attached  to  the  Settlement  leases  si^ed  by  him^  as  beings 
the  first  granted  by  the  British  Qt>vernment  The  older  merchants  of 
the  town  of  Sirsi  prodnce  his  certificates  to  show  they  were  among  the 
first  to  settle  in  the  town. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1839  by  Captain  S.  Robinson  who  held  charge 
with  intervals  of  leave  nntil  1S52.  I  may  quote  here  what  was  said  of 
him  by  Mr.  Thomason,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces, on  his  tour  through  tlie  district  in  the  beginning  of  1852.  He 
ascribes  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  town  to  '^  the  public  spirit  and  in- 
defatigable exertions  of  Captain  E.  Robinson  the  Superintendent,  who  has 
n<»w  held  the  office  for  upwards  of  12  years/'  and  says:  *^  In  the  whole 
district  as  well  as  in  the  town  his  efforts  have  been  great  and  uniutermit* 
ted.  The  improvement  during  his  tenure  of  ofiioe  has  been  considerable. 
That  it  has  not  been  greater  is  owing  to  accideuts  of  season  over  which 
he  could  exercise  no  control.  No  small  share  of  the  praise  which  is 
most  justly  his  due  consists  in  the  wonderful  patience  and  perseverance 
witii  which  he  has  steadily  carried  on  his  plans,  notwithstanding 
disappointments  and  discouragements  which  would  have  borne  down  a 
less  determined  spirit.  He  is  at  length  forced  away  from  the  appoint- 
ment by  broken  health  which  will  admit  of  no  further  delay.  In  him 
the  people  lose  a  firm  and  kind  friend,  the  Government  a  most  energetic 
and  faithful  servaut."  During  Capbiiu  Robinson's  absence  on  leave 
the  charge  of  the  district  was  held  for  a  short  time  by  Mr.  Vans  Agnew^ 
who  l>ecame  the  first  N&zim  of  parganna  Wattdan  when  it  was  ceded 
by  Bii&walpnr  in  1844,  aud  mtide  the  first  Summary  Settlement  of  that 
pargana.  His  assassination  at  Multan  in  1848  was  the  commencement 
i»f  tlie  second  Sikh  War.  Major  Mackeson,  afterwards  killed  on  the 
Pesh&war  frontier,  and  Mr.  Wiugfield,  afterwards  Sir  Charles  Wingfield 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Oiidh,  also  held  charge  for  a  time  during 
Captain  Robinson's  absence. 

'  Captain  Robinson  was  succeeded  in  1852  by  Captain  R.  Robertson 
who  held  charge  until  1858.  He  commenced  the  first  Regular  Settle- 
ment of  the  district,  and  is  often  referred  to  by  the  peasants  whose 
rights  in  the  land  were  first  clearly  defined  by  him.  He  was  commend** 
ed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  the  intelligent  discrimination  and 
fairness  with  which  he  efi\?cted  the  Settlement,  and  confidence  was 
expressed  in  his  local  knowledge,  care  and  judgment.  He  was  driven 
from  the  district  by  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  in  1857,  but  returned 
and  held  charge  for  a  few  months  longer.  One  of  his  assistants,  Mr. 
Alexander  Donald,  now  Extra  AHsistant  Commissioner  in  the  Panj4b, 
wlio  served  in  the  district  from  1844  to  1860,  was  favourably  noticed  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  the  assistance  he  gave  in  drawing  up  the 
administration  papers  of  the  Settlemeut| 

Mr.  J.  H.  Oliver,  who  succeeded  Captain  liobcrtson  in   1858  and 
iras  the  first  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Sirsi  District|  first  joined  the 
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district  in  Uie  Oiisto^a  Deimrtment  ia  184i.  He  becamo  Assistant: 
^Hperinteodent  in  184S,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  heldcliargeof  tlie  Fazilka 
subdivision  of  the  district.  In  1858  he  lieoaine  Deputjr  Commissioner  of 
the  whole  district  and  held  charge  with  intervals  of  leave  until  1869, 
80  that  altog^ether  he  served  for  nearly  25  years  in  tlie  district.  He  was 
qommended  iu  1852  by  Mr.  Thomason  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  had 
exerted  himself  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  new  pargana  of 
"Wattii,  The  colonisation  of  the  prairie  round  Abohar  was  managed  by 
htm  with  signal  success  in  1852-7,  and  he  was  highly  commended  by 
the  North-Western  Provinces  Gk>vernment  for  the  way  in  which  he  had 
encouraged  the  people  to  settle.  During  the  mutiny  be  managed  to 
maintain  himself  at  Fazilka  with  the  aid  of  the  peasants  of  the 
pargann,  and  received  high  praise  and  special  promotion  for  liis  conduct 
on  that  occasion.  As  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  district  he  com* 
pleted  in  1863  the  first  Regular  Settlement  which  had  been  commenced 
-m  1852  by  Captain  Robertson  and  interrapted  by  the  mntiny.  The 
f>eopIe  of  the  north-west  end  of  tlie  district,  among  wtiom  he  lived  so 
long,  have  a  much  mdre  vivid  recollection  of  him  than  of  any  other 
rnler,  and  often  speak  of  what  happened  in  Oliver's  time  (Alevardld 
vSla.)  They  tell  tales  of  his  prowess  as  a  tiger-slayer  and  of  his 
skill  as  a  coloniser  and  adminiAtrator.  His  influence  over  the  people 
hiust  have  been  great,  and  the  development  of  that  portion  of  the 
district  is  chiefly  due  to  him.  Altogether  he  has  left  more  mark  on  the 
district  and  on  the  minds  of  the  people  than  any  other  officer.  During 
Ills  absence  on  furlough  from  1866  to  1868  Colonel  Dwyer  held  charge, 
and  on  Mr.  Oliver's  transfer  in  1869,  Colonel  Dwyer  succeeded  him, 
but  only  for  a  short  time. 

Colonel  Dwyer  was  succeeded  in  1870  by  Mr.  Molvill.  who  was 
removed  from  the  post  iu  1873,  and  after  Mr.  Mack  worth  Young  had 
officiated  for  a  short  time,  Mr.  Wakefield,  who  had  formerly  been 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  district,  assumed  charge  as  Deputy 
Commissioner,  Mr  Wakefield  held  charge  until  1877,  and  during 
his  term  of  office  he  carried  out  two  considerable  irrigntion  schemes 
on  the  Satlaj  and  Ghaggar.  The  Satlnj  scheme  was  successful  in 
bringing  inundation  into  the  old  Padi  Nala  which  had  not  nm 
well  for  some  time  and  greatly  1ncre:ised  the  irrigation  near  Fazilka; 
but  the  Ghaggar  scheme,  the  principal  part  of  which  was  the  construction 
of  the  Sikandarpnr  N&la,  though  at  first  very  promising,  failed  owing 
to  a  strict  prohibition  a<r»inst  erecting  embankments  in  the  l>ed  of  the 
Ghaggar.  Mr.  WakefieUl  al^o  indnced  m:my  villages  in  the  Dry 
Tract  to  plant  a  few  good  trees  near  the  village  site. 

Captain  H.  Lawrence  held  charge  of  the  district  from  1877  to 
1880,  and  Mr.  Traiford  held  charge  from  1880  to  1883,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Major  Wood. 

3:3.     When  Captain  Thoresby  in  1837  assumed  chai^of  the  Blmtti 

Condition   of  the  dis*     territory    as   a   separate  district,  he  had  at  first 

triotini837.  to   fix   his  head-qu artel's  at    Fathabad    within 

the  Hisf«&T  boundaryi  as  there  was  then  no  town  witliin  the  district  itself 
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large  efiottgh  to  be  made  his  liead-quarters.     He  was- called  upon  to  mark 
off  the  boundaries  of  the  villag^es   in   preparation  for   the   approaohino^ 
Revenue   Survey.     A    Summary   Settlement  of    par/^rauas   Sirsa  and 
Rania  had   beeu  made   in    1829  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gubbins,  but  tlie  village 
boundaries  had  not  yet  been  clearly  defined.     The  people   had  not  yet 
emerged  wholly  from  the  pastoral  stage.   Captain  Thoresby   found  some 
villages  surrounded  by  large  tracts  of  waste  land  equal  to  the   mainte- 
nance of  several  large  agricultural  villages,  some  having  cultivated  fields 
many  miles  off  near  some  distant  pond  among  other  estates,  some  hold- 
ing lands  belonging  to  tenantless  estates  where  they  cultivated  fields  or 
herded  cattle.     Such  lands  distant  from  the  village  site  were  claimed  ou 
the  ground  of  long  possession  or  as  having  been  taken  into  account  when 
the  Summary  Settlement  assessments  were  made.     He  proposed  that  in 
defining  boundaries  only  the  lands  near  the  village   should  be   assigned 
to  it,   and   that  large   uninhabited   areas   should   be  bounded    off   as 
unintiabited  estates  to   be   settled    at  some   future   time,   cultivating 
possession  of  individuals  bein^  maintained  ;   and   seems  afterwards  to 
have  acted  upon   this  proposal.     He   had   a  good   deal   of  trouble  in 
supplying  disbanded    troopers   of  the  Rohilla  Cavalry   and    Irregular 
Horse  with  the  land  which  had  been   assigned   to   them   in   the  valley 
of  the  Ghnggar  iu   reward  for  their  services  and  in  compensation  for 
dismissal.     Although  the  grants  had  been  made  many   years  before^ 
many  of  the  grantees  had  not  thou<rht  it  worth  while   to  present   their 
claims   until   a   resident   British   Officer   assumed   charge,   and  on  his 
first  tour  in  the  Ghaggar  valley  Captain  Thoresby's  tent  was   beset   for 
hours  daily  by   the  grantees   who  had   come  to   claim   their  grants. 
Indeed,  for  years  afterwards,  such  claimants    were  constantly  turning 
np,  until  in  1849  Qovernment  decisively  prohibited  any    further  Sukh- 
lanibari  grants,   those   not   till  then   applied    for  beiQg   held    to   have 
lapsed.    The  absences  and  neglect  of  these  grantees  and   their  dest^en* 
dants  are  still  a  constant  source  of  trouble.   One  of  the  matters  that  most 
engrossed   the  attention  of  the  Superintendent  was   the  maintenance 
of  a  long  '^  cordon    sanitaire'^     to   prevent   the    plague    which   was 
supposed  to  have  broken  out  in  Rajpntana  from  mnking  its   way  north- 
waids.    The  alarm  felt  seems  to  have  been  great,  as   the  quarantine 
attempted  was  most  strict. 

81.    That  the  summary  assessments  of  parganos  Sirsi  and  Rani& 

g^   .      .  must  have  been  severe  may  be  gathered  from 

yo  aasessmen  .        ^j^^  number    of    villages    which    had    to    be 

resettled  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  holders  to  pay,  and  from  the 
fact  that  it  became  necessary  to  remit  Rs.  88,343  of  balances  that  had 
accrued  np  to  1836,  especially  due  to  the  arrears  of  1883  (tlie  scar* 
city  of  Sambat  1890;,  a  sum  which  must  have  amounted  to  about 
a  year's  jama  of  the  tract.  Again,  on  account  of  the  scanty  rainfall 
and  the  failure  of  floods  in  the  Ghaggar  in  1836,  Rs.  11,265  were 
remitted  from  the  demand  of  that  year  in  the  two  parganas.  It  was 
not  that  the  revenue  authorities  were  lax  in  realising  the  demand,  for 
a  proposal  by  the  Superintendent  to  recognize  the  influence  of  the 
seasons  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  estates  by  fixing  for  them  a  maxi- 
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ninm  assetstnent  to  be  realised  in  riill  only  in  favonrable  senaonn,  Iiaving 
called  forth  from  the  Coniinissioiier  the  remark  that  the  aasessiueuta 
were  fixed  annual  asses^suieuts  and  that  in  realising  the  demand  no 
allowance  must  be  made  on  the  score  of  short  crops  or  no  crops  at 
all,  the  Superintendent  hastened  to  describe  what  he  had  done  to  secure 
the  dues  of  Ooveriiment.  "  When  the  crops  were  cut,  the  whole  of 
the  grain  belon<^ing  to  vilhiopes  in  arrear  was  attached,  and  no  portion 
of  it  was  released  until  the  full  value  of  it  had  been  paid  in  cash,  or 
good  security  of  a  future  payment  h»d  been  given.  In  some  instances 
the  grain  was  sold  on  the  account  of  Qovernment  at  once,  as  the  owners 
were  unable  to  redeem  it  and  could  procure  no  assistance."  But  the 
Superintendent  was  again  driven  to  point  out  that,  **  several  estates 
in  R&ni&  and  Sirsi  are  so  situated  that  the  jamas  assessed  upon  them 
are  never  realised  except  when  the  rabi  lands  have  been  flooded  by  the 
Ghaggar.''  With  respect  to  these  he  thought  that  **  provided  the 
assessment  be  kept  up  to  its  actual  amount  nominally,  tlie  alternative 
of  providing  a  systematic  plan  for  lowering  it  to  two-thirds,  or  even 
half,  in  years  when  through  drought  the  productive  soils  must  be 
barren,  would  be  preferable  to  the  course  that  has  been  hitherto  pur- 
sued by  which  arrears  accnmulate  and  engagements  are  entered  into 
and  broken  with  a  rapidity  which  must  be  hurtful  to  the  interests  of 
Government  and  prejudicial  to  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  people." 
I'he  heaviest  defalcations  occurred  in  tiie  large  and  valuable  estates 
held  by  Bliatti  grantees,  regarding  which  the  Superintendent  thought 
some  other  arrangement  must  be  made.  Tliey  were  afterwards 
gradually  broken  up  into  smaller  estates.  Many  of  them  were 
settled  and  resettled  for  periods  of  five  or  ten  years,  and  not  a  few  were 
sold  for  the  arrears  which  had  accumulated. 

35.    On  this  state  of  things  came  the  drought  of  1837-88   (1894 
D       ht  f  1S37-S8  Sambat).    The  kharif  harvest  was  almost  a  total 

failure,  and  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Ghaggar 
floods,  which  had  not  come  down  at  all,  and  of  the  winter  rains,  there 
was  almost  no  rabi  and  the  want  of  water  and  fodder  made  it  difticult 
to  keep  the  cattle  alive  and  greatly  depressed  the  people ;  but  the 
Bhattis  remained  peaceable.  Many  sufferers  from  the  scarcity  found 
employment  in  the  restoration  of  the  old  townof  Sirsa  where  the  dig- 
ging of  the  town-ditch  and  the  building  of  the  rampart  gave  work  to 
some  hnndreds  of  able-bodied  labourers,  who  were  in  those  hard  times 
satisfied  to  earn  an  anna  a  day.  Still  the  distress  was  less  than  else- 
where in  the  Delhi  division,  and  the  Superintendent  declined  the 
relief  offered  his  district,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  more  wante<I  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  remissions  for  the  year  however 
amounted  to  Rs.  49,974,  which  must  have  considerably  exceeded  half 
the  year's  demand.  The  newly-ceded  Dry  Tract  did  not  suffer  so 
much  as  the  Ghaggar  valley. 

S6.    The  site  of  the  town  of  Sirsa,  once  a  populous  and   flourishing 
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•  mart,  was  tlien  wholly  de^rted.    Tliere  was  no 
of  sSS**^  ^^    village,  not  even  a  single  iuliabited  hut ;  though 

the  brick  walls  of  scores  of  houses,  uninhabited 
sinoe  the  famine  of  1783,  were  still  standing.  But  the  traditions  of  its 
former  prosperity  were  not  forgotten,  and  numerous  merchants  residing 
in  the  neighbouring  Bajput&na  States  repeatedly  urginl  Captain 
Tlioresby  to  restore  the  town.  Soon  after  assuming  charge  of  the 
district  he  took  up  the  scheme  and  applied  for  sanction,  and  the  Lieute- 
luuit-Oovemor  in  according  his  hearty  approval  remarked  that  the 
recovery  of  the  Bhatti  territory  from  a  state  of  waste  and  its  conversion 
into  a  populons  country  was  the  principal  object  contemplated  in  the 
nomination  of  a  separate  Superintendent  for  that  tract,  and  that  the 
restoration  of  the  old  town  of  Sirsi  was  likely  to  greatly  further 
this  object  In  January  1838  Captain  Thoresby  culled  together  tlie 
merchants  and  others  who  wished  to  settle  in  the  new  town,  and  made 
a  comil^ncement  in  tlie  uninhabited  jungle  to  the  east  of  the  old  Sirs4 
fort  Tnhi  site  was  chosen  because  of  the  good  quality  of  the  water, 
the  number  of  old  masonry  wells  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  proximity 
of  the  old  fort  with  its  inexhaustible  supply  of  good  burnt  bricks,  and 
tlie  associations  and  traditions  connected  with  the  old  town  of  Sirsa. 
Tlie  high,  thick  jungle  which  then  covered  the  site  was  cleared  away, 
the  lines  of  the  walls  and  streets  were  marked  out  by  bamboos  and 
flags,  and  work  was  at  once  commenced  by  a  large  gang  of  convicts 
and  numerous  free  labourers.  The  town  was  laid  out  as  a  square 
of  2,800  feet  side,  crossed  by  broad  streets  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  thus  presents  an  appearance  of  regularity  very  seldom 
seen  in  an  Indian  town.  A  ditch  and  rampart  were  made  round  it 
in  order  to  afford  the  protection  which  the  merchants  thought  necessary 
iu  the  state  of  the  country ;  building  sites  were  allotted  to  the  numerous 
applicants ;  and  notwithstanding  such  difficulties  as  were  caused  by 
the  drought  of  1888  and  a  visitation  of  cholera,  within  a  year  many 
hundreds  of  bnildings  had  been  finished  and  tlie  foundations  of  about 
S,000  altogetlier  had  been  laid,  the  total  cost  to  Government  being 
only  about  Ks.  6,000.  The  town  continued  to  grow  in  size  and  import- 
ance as  the  surronnding  conutry  became  more  fully  colonised.  It 
was  soon  made  the  head-onarters  of  the  Bhatti  territory  and  became 
the  great  emporium  for  the  trade  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  coUect- 
ing  large  stores  of  grain  made  the  country  much  safer  against  sudden 
scarcities.     Its  population  in  1881  was  12,892. 

37.    In  1837  the  108  estates  in  the  tract  of  territory  resumed  from 

the  Sikh  chiefs,  then  divided  into  parganas  Guda 
th? jJ^TT^t!  «"J   Malaut  and  now  included  in  the  pre- 

sent  Rohi  Assessment  Circle,  had  paid  for  the 
rabi  instalment  Bs.  6,4 13*  collected  according  to  the  system  in  force 
nnder  tlie  Sikhs.  In  the  cold  weather  of  1837-38  Captain  Thoresbj 
•made  a  tour  through  the  tract  and  effected  a  Summary  Settlement  of 
the  two  parganas  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  popolation  was  verv 
scanty,  yet  in  the  eastern  pargana  Guda  it  was  conveniently  distn- 
bated    in  small  villages  and  petty  hamlets ;  but  the  water  was  every- 
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tvliere  bnickishy  and  there  were  not  in  the  tvhole  tract  ten  wells  from 
which  wholesome  water  cotild  be  got.  The  soil  he  saw  to  be  iu  gene- 
ral liorhty  but  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  verj  small  proportion,  capable 
of  cultivation.  The  chief  crop  was  the  kharif^  which  occupied- four 
times  the  area  of  the  rabi.  In  the  western  parg^na  of  Malaut  waa 
the  town  of  Abohar,  whose  size  and  population  made  it  a  place  of 
some  impivrianoe.  It  possessed  large  herds  of  cattle  bred  for  sale  and 
for  tlie  manufactnre  o(  ffhiy  which  was  exported  to  a  considemble  extent* 
It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  many  miles  of  prairie  wilderness 
which  belonged  to  no  one  and  everyone,  and  was  frequented  chiefly 
by  herds  of  cattle  and  their  owners  and  attendants,  both  footmen 
and  hoi-semen,  and  by  thieves  and  robbers  of  varioas  degrees.  The 
boundary  of  the  district  to  the  north-west  with  Bhawalpur  wad 
fixed  at  the  Danda  or  old  bank  of  the  Satlaj,  a  stipulation  bein^ 
made  that  the  cattle  owners  on  either  side  should,  as  here* 
tofore,  be  allowed  to  drive  tlieir  heiiis  across  the  boundary  for 
pasture  when  necessary.  Thirty-five  new  Tillages  were  colonised 
in  pargana  Ouda  and  25  in  pargana  Malaut,  making  180  altogether. 
Up  to  that  time  the  Sikh  chiefs  had  taken  their  revenne  in  kind> 
the  share  varying  from  -fth  to  tVth  of  the  gross  produce,  and  all 
the  arrangements  of  the  villagers  were  founded  on  this  system.  Capt. 
Thoresby  announced  his  assessments  as  a  fixed  cash  demand,  and  found 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  Sikh  Jats  and  the  Musalm&ns  from 
the  Batlaj  to  agree  to  the  innovation.  They  seemed  to  fear  failure  of 
crops  and  falling  of  prices,  and  some  actually  refused  to  agree  to  a  fixed 
money  demand,  while  all  strenuously  held  out  for  good  terms.  The  land 
was  measured  or  estimated ,  and  the  area  usually  cultivated  being  cal- 
culated, an  estimate  was  made  of  the  average  value  of  the  State's 
share  of  the  produce,  and  the  assessment  thus  obtained  announced  as 
the  cash  demand  from  the  village  for  the  next  three  years.  The  engage- 
ments were  made  with  those  who  were  the  actual  managers  or  controt- 
lors  of  the  estate  at  the  time  of  the  resumption  of  the  tract  from  the 
Sikhs.  The  mukaddami  or  headman's  allowance  was  fixed  at  7  per 
cent,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  appointment  of  chaukid&rs 
and  patwaris.  The  Uustoms  Line  was  extended  along  the  tract,  and  its 
'south-west  boundary  with  Bik&ner  was  determined  in  that  and  tho 
following  years. 

88.    The  total  number  of  estates   in   the    four   parganas — Sirs&, 

R4nia,  Gnda  and  Malaut^- which  in  1838  formed 
'  Omdition  of  the.  Di».  the  district,  \vtts  818,  all  of  the  Zamindari  tenure  ; 
of  iikfblunit^'^^"^        pargana    Darba    with    44     estates      was    added 

from  Hariana  at  the  end  of  that  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  dates  given  by  the  people  as  those  of  the  founding 
of  their  villages,  there  were  in  1840  in  the  area  comprised  witlih 
in  the  present  boundary  of  the  district  altogether  831  inhabited 
villages,  where  twenty  years  before  there  had  been  only  94.  In 
the  sandy  tract  south  of  Sirsi  the  number  of  villages  had  in  the 
twenty  years  increased  from  8  to  47  ;  in  the  Ghaggnr  valley  from  38  to 
8i  ;  on  the  Satlnj  from  26  to  39 ;  and  in  the  great  Dry  Tract  from  36  U 
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164,  cbiefly  nlong  the  north-easfc  border  ;  a  large  area  ronnd  Abohar  was^ 
Btill   nninhabited.      In  1839   in  a  report  called   for  by  the   Court  of 
Directors  *^  on  the  measures  adopte<l  for  the  civilization  of  the  tvild  tribes 
in  the  Bhatti  Territory/'  Captain  Thoresbj  pointed  out  that  although  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  population  might  be  said  to  consist  of  people 
who  from  their  gross  ignoranccj  loose   unsettled  habits  and  aversion  to 
an  industrious  and  honest  course  of  life,  were  in  a  great  degree  wild  and 
untutored,  jet  there  were  no  spots  occupied  bj  distinct  congregations  of 
absolutely    wild   tribes    who   had  never  been    brought  under  control. 
Indeed,  the  ordinary  judicial  and  fiscal  regulations  of   Oovernment  had 
been  established   long   before  in  some  of   the  divisions  of  the  district, 
and  had  just  been  extended   to  the  remainder  of  the  district  on  its  re« 
suoiption  from  the  Sikh  chiefs.     A  large   majority   of  the  Bhatti  tribe, 
the  B&wariyas  and  other    low  castes,  including  Lab&nas  or   Banjaras^ 
with  most  of  the  Mnsalm&n  immigrants    from   the  banks  of  the  Nai 
or  6&ra  river  (the  Satlaj)  to  the   westward,  were  exceedingly  nntract- 
able^  unwilling  to  devote  themselves  to  steady  labour,  and  partial  to  the 
mode  of  supplying  their  wants  by  robbery  and  thieving^  especially  where 
they  found  means  of  carrying  off  cattle  either  by  stealth  or  openly  if 
the  guardians  were  few  in    number  and  unprepared.     But  no  instances 
of  plunder  on  a  large  scale^  when  serions  resistance  might  be  expected, 
had  reoeutly  been  attempted ;  nor  bad  any  offences  been  committed  by 
gangs    formidable    from    their  nnmerical    strength,  and   crimes  of  a 
heinous  character  had  been  altogether  surprisingly  rare.    In  a  country 
so  covered  with  high  bush  jungle   or   extensive  grass  plains  with  little 
cultivation  pursuit  was  often    baffled^    especially   as  criminals  could 
easily  get  across  the  frontier,  and  great  trouble  was  experienced  in  ob- 
taining redress  from  the  surrounding  Native  States  for  crimes  committed 
within  the  district  by  their  subjects.     Something  had  been  done  to  en- 
list tho  sympathies  of  the  chief  men  in  the  interests  of  order,  or  at  least 
to  put  an  end  to  their  collusion  with  thieves.  Captain  Thoresby  bad  ex- 

ierienced  mnch  troubfe  from  the  large  overgrown  estates  held  chiefly  by 
f  usalmdns  who  cultiva'ted  only  a  small  portioii  of  them  and  kept  the 
rest  in  a  state  of  nature  as  grazing  grounds  for  their  cattle,  while  they 
were  continually  in  arrears  in  their  payment  of  the  land-revenue.  He 
'set  himself  to  break  these  large  estates  up  by  degrees  as  the  leases  fell 
in.  In  urging  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  Sir8&  the  Superintendent 
described  in  no  measured  terms  the  moral  degradation  and  pitiable 
ignorance  which  prevailed  among  the  Bhattis^  even  their  chiefs  having 
no  education  and  nothing  to  distinguish  tliein  as  superior  to  their  poorer 
countrymen  ^'  except  that  liigli  feeling  of  boBKOir  and  pride,  the  real 
characteristics  of  ancient  birth,'' 

S9.    In  1840  and  1841   the  party    which    had    commenced    the 

Revenue  Survey  of  Hari&na  in  1837  and   worked 
anrvay,  lS40.il.    itg  ^^j  westward,  completed  the  Revenue  Survey 

of  the  Bhatti  territory  under  Captain  Brown; 
At  the  time  the  territory  comprised  the  five  parganas — Sirsa,  Darba, 
Bani&,  Ouda  and  Malaut.  Tiie  maps  and  statistics  of  parganaa  Rani& 
and  Guda  and  of  part  of  Malauk  vf ere  destroyed  in  the  mutiny,  but  vil^ 
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lao^ie  inaps,  detail  areas,  and  statistics  of  wells,  lionses,  ftc.,  of  parganaa 
Sirsa  and  Darba  and  of  the  remaining  part  of  Malaut  are  in  the  Sirsi 
District  Office.  The  following  st^itement  gives  a  comparative  view  of 
the  extent  of  cultivation  at  the  Revenne  Survey  of  1840*419  at  the 
Regular  Settlement  of  1852-60,  and  at  the  Revenue  Survey  of  1876-79 
in  the  viila<reA  for  which  sUitistics  are  available  : — 
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In  appears  that  in  the  B&gar  cultivation  has  duriutf  the  lant  40 
years  increased  by  more  than  half^  in  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  Nali  has 
nearly  doubled «  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  Rohi  is  six  times  the 
area  it  then  was. 


B«Tenue  Benaiul,  1841*43. 

revenue 

demand 

was  as 

follows  :— 

> 

Pargaiuu 

No.  of  rillaset. 

Demand. 

Rs. 

Darba 

••# 

43 

••• 

12,508 

Sirsd 

••• 

42 

••• 

22,049 

R4ui& 

••• 

89 

••• 

62,305 

Guda 

••• 

137 

••• 

24,601 

Malaut 

••# 

73 

••• 

12,952 

Total  of  the  district  884  1,34,415 

In  1880-81  the  demand  for  the  same  tract  was   Rs.    1,72,223^ 

showing  a  very  small   increase  as   compared   with  the   great  increase 

in  cultivation  ;  but  the  assessment  of  1841-42  was  undonbtedly  very 

much  too  high,  and  for  that  year  moi^  than  half  the  demand  was  remitted^ 

41.     In  !844pargana  Wsttuan   on    the  Satlnj   with  39  villages 

paying  Rs.  17,079  was    ceded   by     Bh&walpur 

•nd^^en^^"*^    *"^  *^^^^   *^  *^®    district.    It  was    summarily 

assessed  by  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  at  Rs.  24|329  for 
three  years  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Oliver  for  five  years  at 
Rs.  26,134.  By  Act  YI  of  1846  it  was  declared  that  mncli  inoonveni-^ 
enoe  had  resulted  from  maintahiing  as  a  part  of  the  Delhi  division  the 
large  and  thinly-peopled  tract  of  country  called  tlie  Bhatti  Territoryi 
extending  from  the  borders  of  the  Hiss&r  district  to  the  Ohant  or 
Satlaj^  and  it  was  accordingly  exempted  from  the  ordinary  Regulations  ; 
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and  the  administraUon  of  oivil  and  criminal  justice,  the  snpprititend- 
enoe  of  the  police,  and  the  collection  and  9n|)erintendence  of  the  revennea 
of  every  description  were  vested  in  such  ap;ent  as  tlie  Governor- 
General  in  Conncil  should  appoint,  subject  to  sncli  rules  as  the  Governor* 
General  in  Council  should  think  proper.  In  1847  the  par^ana  of 
Rori  in  the  east  of  tahsil  Dabw&li  was  confiscated  from  Nabha  and 
added  to  the  district ;  it  was  summarily  settled  in  1848,  and  in  the 
same  year  52  new  estates  were  formed  in  the  waste,  and  some  of  them 
were  separated  off  from  parj2^ana  Malaut  and  made  into  a  new  pargana 
called  Hahajanf,  seemin^rfy  from  some  connection  it  had  had  with  the 
Th&kur  of  Mali4j»ni  in  Bik&ner.  In  1851  a  professional  survey  of 
par^nas  Wattn&n  and  Rori  was  made,  the  maps  of  which  are  in  the 
district  office.  No  complete  revision  of  the  Summary  Settlements  of  the 
older  parganas  was  made  np  to  1852,  but  as  by  degrees  new  estates 
were  formed  ont  of  the  waste  and  settled  with  immigrants  from  Bikaner 
and  Patti&la,  the  number  of  villages  and  the  revenue  demand  gradually 
increased,  until  in  1852-53,  the  last  year  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Regular  Settlement,  the  revenue  demand  was  as  follows :— • 

Demand  for  1852-53. 


PwgSM. 

rixBB  AMiMmas. 

Fl.V0t1J4fI«e  AsSBMKBVf. 

ToffAK  Dbxavv. 

6 

FnmbfT  of 

Demand. 

Nnmber  of 

TiUaget. 

Dornand. 

JBTQiiib^r  of 
YillagM. 

Dimaiid. 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

Darba   ... 
Sirsi     ... 
R4ni&    ... 
Rori 

Guda    ... 
Malaat  ... 
Mahajaui 
Wattu  ... 

44 

55 

105 

••• 

150 
68 
83 
66 

Rs. 

13,184 
27,732 
62,398 

26,n9 

11,209 

1,875 

21,546 

1^4^63 

••• 

5 
11 
15 

2 
13 
••• 

•  •• 

729 

1,870 

4,672 

133 

848 

••• 

44 
60 

116 
15 

152 
81 
33 
66 

Rs. 

13,184 
28,461 
64,268 

4,672 
26,852 
12,057 

1,875 
21,546 

Total  of  the 
district. 

521 

46 

8,252 

567 

1,72,916 

But  this  by  no  means  represents  the  sums  actually  collected.  For  the 
three  years  1848-51  the  demand  and  collections  of  the  land*revenue 
of  the  Bhatti  Territory,  excluding  pargana  Wattu  which  was  seemingly 
on  the  flnctnating  revenneroll,  are  given  as  follows  :-* 


Year. 

Demand. 

Oolleotions. 

Percentage. 

]  848-49 
1849-50 
1850-51 

Rs. 

1,38,081 
1,38,081 
1,48,480 

41,854 
54,516 
85,564 

80 
39 
60 
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liideed^  as  before  1837,  bo  after  it.,  every  year  saw  arfenrfi,  mispensionff, 
and  reinissioos  to  an  extent  wliicli  shows  Jiow  miicii  the  assessment 
was  above  the  real  resources  of  the  tract. 

42.    The  remissions  granted  in  1836  for  the  Hari&na  district  (in 
Large remiaeioM annually     which  at  that  time  Bhattiina  was  included)  on 
granted  preyiooB  to  Begular     account  of  the  famine  of  1H93  (Sambat    1890) 
Settlement.  amounted  to  nearly  7i   hikha.    The  following 

statement  shows  the  remissions  sanctioned  for  the  Bhatti  Territory  from 
1837|  when  it  first  was  made  a  separate  district,  up  to  tlie  commeuoe^ 
ment  of  the  Regular  Settlement  in  1853. 


Tear  for  which  remission  was  granted. 

Amount  remitted. 

Rg. 

Years    np    to 

1836 

88,343 

1836-37 

11,265 

1 887-38 

49,974 

1838-39 

9,036 

1840-41 

48,770 

1841-43 

71,3d9 

, 

184S-43 

93,623 

1843-44 

66,907 

• 

1844-45 

89,163 

1 845-46 

10,388 

1846-47 

6.916 

1847-48 

6,424 

1848-49 

92,090 

Years  anteoedeut  to 

1849-50 

24,470 

1849-50 

66,662 

1849-51 

56,907 

1851-52 

89,815 

1852-58 

28,163 

Total     ... 

8,00^74 

This  shows  that  in  the  Bhatti  Territory  remissions  were  f^ranted  to 
the  extent  of  eight  lakhs  of  rupees  in  less  than  20  years,  an  average  of 
over  Rs.  40,000  a  year.  The  demand  varied  greatly  as  new  estates 
were  settled  and  new  Summary  Settlements  made ;  but  the  avera^ 
demand  must  have  been  considerably  less  than  Rs.  1,60^000,  so 
that  on  an  average  one-quarter  of  the  demand  was  remitted 
-annually,  and  in  some  years  more  than  half  the  demand  was 
remitted.  Practically  then  the  demand  was  a  maximum  one 
realised  only  in  good  years,  and  can  hardly  be  considered  a  fixed 
average  demand,  though  theoretically  it  was  supposed  to  be.  At 
one*   time    in    1847    Government    observed    that    it    appeared     very 

i][U6Btioii&bto  b(nr  far  a'  dystem  of  village  Settlement  for  a  term  of 
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years  slionlcl  be  mniiituiiied  wliere  one  party  only  was  tlins  systemaii*' 
cally  lield  to  be  bonnd  by  tlie  Settlement  contract^  and  that  it  might 
be  better  in  all  cases  where  the  revenue  was  not  paid  up  to  consider 
the  settlement  annulled,  and  in  future  to  manage  those  estates  in  some 
other  manner.  The  Board  on  this  remarked  that  the  ordinary  revenue 
system  appeared  inapplicable  to  territor}'  so  peculiarly  circumstauoed, 
but  uo  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  introduce  a  new  system. 

43,     In  the  cold  weather  of  1 85 1  -52  Mr.  Thomason,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor    of    the   North- Western    Provinces, 

Mr.     ThomMon's    vMit     passed    through    the  Oistrict  from    F4zilk4   to 
to        the      djstnct       m     b*    x         i  i    i  i  •    * 

1851-62.  cSirsa,  and  recorded  his  impressions  in  a  memo- 

randum  on    the  Bhatti  Territory^  a   copy   of 
which  is  appended  as  it  marks  an  era   in   tlie   history   of   the  district 
and    shows   what   its  condition    was  just  before  the  commencement  of 
the  first  Regi^lar  Settlement     He  found  the  new   pargaua  of  Wattu 
on  the  Satlaj  ixnproviug  under  Mr.  Oliver^s  rule,   and  thought  the  settle- 
ment just  made  (and   afterwards   sanctioned   for  five  years)    fair   and 
moderate,   though   some   of   the   proprietors  had    refused   the    terms 
offered.     He  urged  the  development  of  irrigation  in  this  pargana   both 
from    the   natural   channels  of  the  river  and  from  wells,  and  sanctioned 
a  liberal   advance  of  takdvi   for    this  purpose.     The  river-side  portion 
of  the  pargana  was  fairly  well-developed,  as  one-third  of  the   area   was 
cultivated  (naw  about  half  is  under  cultivation) ;    but   the   inland  por- 
tion just  below  the  Daiida  was  wliolly  waste  and  unassesscd   (now   half 
the  area  is  cultivated).     He  pointed  out  that  an   outlay    of  four   lakhs 
in  constructing  canals  and  cuts  from  the  river  for  the  irrigation  of  this 
tract  miglit  prove  remunerative  to  the  State.     He  noted  the  scantiness 
of  the  rains  and    absence  of  all   artificial   irrigation  which    made    it 
so     difficult     to     reclaim   the    great    Dry    Tract    from    a    state    of 
waste,    and    the  precarious    nature    of  the  supply   of   water  in    th«% 
Ohaggar.  both   as  to  quantity  and    time,    which    made    the  produce 
dependent  on   it  so    pncertam.     He  accepted  the  conclusion  that  in  a 
country  so  situated  little  revenue  could  be  expected  and  large  balances 
must  constantly  arise,   but  pointed  out  that  much  might   be   done   by 
good  management  to  humanize  the  people  and  to  train  them  to  habits  of 
order  and  industry.     He  declared  the  urgent  necessity  of  defining  more 
clearlj'  than  had  yet  been  done,  even  in  settled  villages,   the   rights    of 
the  different  occupants  of  the  soil^  and  considered  this  of  much  greater 
importance   than  the    revenue  to  be  realised,    which  must  necessarily 
be   very  light.     The  great  object  being  the  moral  improvement   of  the 
people,   the  first  step    must   be  to  assure  every  man  of  his  right.     He 
noted  that  in  assessint;  the  Botar  lands  on    the  Ohagcrar    some  villages 
had    been    nominallj'    assessed  at  the  maximum  which  could  be  realised 
in  4  good  year,  heavy' balances  being  remitted  in  successive  yeara,  while 
others   had    been   altogether  excluded  from  assessment  and  held  kham^ 
and  ordered  that  these   irregularities  should  cea^Cj  and   that   here    as 
elsewhere  a   fair  average  jama   should  be    fixed,  the  balances  of  bad 
years  being  recovered  in  good  years,  and  where  there  was  no  balance^ 
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the  prodtice  of  g^oocl  years  b«in<;  left  to  the  people  without  stint.  He 
directed  a  20-yenr8*  Settlement  to  be  made  on  these  principles,  and 
called  on  the  district  authorities  to  set  about  the  work  earnestly,  system 
matically  and  regularly.  In  order  to  iiuluce  the  wandering  lierdAmeit 
to  settle  down  in  fixed  spots  and  cultivate  the  waste,  he  ordered  tiiat 
grants  should  l>e  given  them  on  condition  of  permanent  residence^ 
and  that  while  liberal  allowance  should  be  made  in  seasons  of  extreme 
severity,  the  terms  adapted  to  the  onlinnry  course  oi'  events  should  be 
precise  and  binding.  He  directe<l  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to 
the  openinor  out  of  the  territory  by  means  of  roads  with  wells  and 
(inrais  at  convenient  haltinor  places,  and  commended  Captain  Robinson 
lor  his  success  in  developing  tho  new  town  of  Sirs4. 

In  compliance  with  these  instructions  the  Regular  Settlement  was 
conlmenced  in  1852  under  Captain  Robertson,  who  then  succeeded 
Captain  Robinson  as  Superintendent  and.  held  charge  of  the  district 
and  of  the  settlement  with  intervals  until  the  mutiny.  The  operations 
were  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Regulation  IX 
of  1833,  the  rule  •  of  assessment  being  that  the  Govern  men  t  demand 
should  be  about  half  the  net  assets.  (In  the  earlier  summary  assess-- 
ments  about  1837  the  rule  had  been  to  take  five-sixths  of  the  net 
assets).  The  work  of  Settlement  was  completed  and  sanctioned  pargana 
by  pargana.  The  Settlement  of  parganas  Darba,  Sirs4  and  lioii  waa 
made  and  reported  by  Captain  Robertson,  Superintendent  of  BliatUana, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  North* West  Provinces  Oovernment  before  the 
mutiny.  Captain  Robertson  had  also  settled  pargana  R4ni&,  but  it 
was  not  reported  on  nntil  after  the  mutiny  and  after  the  transfer  of 
the  district  to  the  Pnnj&b.  The  Settlement  of  that  piirgnna  was  thea 
reported  by  Mr.  Oliver  and  sauctioned  by  the  Punjab  Government*. 
Mr.  Oliver  then  settled  and  reported  on  the  remaining  four  parganas. 
forming  the  west  end  of  the  district,  and  the  Panj4b  Government  gava 
formal  sanction  to  the  Settlement  in  1864,  or  12  years  after  tho 
ooinmencement  of  Settlement  operatiojis.  Pargana  Bahak  had  been 
settled  by  Mr.  £.  L.  Brandreth  in  1857-58  before  it  was  transferred 
from  the  Firozpur  to  the  Sirs4  district. 

45*    The   following   statement  shows  the  results  of  the  Regular 

Settlement,   an    incomplete   and     ill-arranged 

8e?tkm?nt!^   ^^  ^'^''^"    account  of  which  is  given  in  the  ''Correspon- 

dence  relating  to  the  Settlement  of  the  Sirs& 
District/'  printed  at  Lahore  in  1873.  The  statistics  are  given  for  the 
Yilhiges  now  forming  the  district,  including  those  added  since  Settle* 
ment  and  excluding  those  transferred  to  Bikaner  since  S  *ttlement. 
The  column  '^  Full  Assessment  of  Settlement''  gi^^s  the  full  khdlsa  and 
jdgir  demand,  including  that  part  of  the  assessment  which  was  made 
progressive  but  excluding  the  assessment  on  mnd/i  plots.  In  villages 
in  which  a  large  increase  was  taken  progressive  assessments  were  very 
generally  inside  ao  as  to  spread  the  increase  over  some  years. 
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46.  While   the  eastern  pargnnas  were  beings  settled  by  Captain 

Robertson,  Mr.  Oliver,   then    Senior   Assistant 

roimd'Ab^hr"*'^^''''^^^^^     ^^  Fizilki,    was   carrying  out  another  part  of 

Mr.  Thomason's  orders  by  dividing  off  the 
prsiirie  waste  ronnd  Abohar  and  settling  new  villages  on  the  estates  so 
formed.  The  conditions  of  grant  finally  sanctioned  for  snch  new  settle- 
ments required  the  farmers  gradually  to  establish  tenants  and  cul- 
tivate the  land,  and  promised  them  the  gift  of  proprietary  right  if  in 
12  years  they  would  have  50  families  established  and  50  houses 
built,  half  the  area  cultivated  and  a  masonry  well  made, — meanwhile 
they  were  to  pay,  for  grants  not  exceeding  4,000  acres,  a  rent  rising 
gradually  to  Rs.  400  per  annum.  On  these  or  similar  conditions 
some  two  hikhs  of  acres  in  parganas  Malaut  and  Mah&jani  were 
parcelled  out  into  48  farms  and  allotted  to  residents  of  the  older  settled 
Tillages  or  to  immigrants  from  Bik&uer  and  Pattiala,  who  lost  no  time 
in  digging  ponds,  building  huts  and  breaking  np  land.  Other  estates 
in  the  waste  elsewhere  were  gradually  farmed  on  similar  terms,  and 
on  the  completion  of  Settlement  operations  in  1864  every  acre  in 
the  district  Iiad  been  measured  and  appropriated. 

47.  The  details  of  area  and  assessment  of  the  Regnlar  Settlement 

are     given    below    according    to    the   present 
Area  and    aiaesBinent  of    tahsils  and  Assessment  Circles   for  the   villages 

ment  Circles.  Statements,  for   the  sake    of  completeness,  the 

villages  forming  pargana  Bnhak  are  included, 
although  their  term  of  Settlement  as  originally  announced  would  not 
expire  until  1887-88.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  details  do 
not  represent  the  state  of  the  district  at  any  particular  time,  for  the 
measurements  on  which  they  are  founded  were  made  at  different  times 
from  1852  to  1863,,  and  the  assessments  came  into  force  in  different 
years  from  1853-54  to  1862-6S. 
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48.     Tbe  folloning  stntetnent  fltoirs  to  wlint   extent  nn<]  for  vihub 

■  reflHonatlieileiiinnil  fnr  ihoyenr  18^1-82,  accord- 

CbuiM  in  the  dtmuid.       j^^  j^  ,j,^  Revenue  Roll  l:wt   sniictioiiwl  I.efore 

tli«  iotrodactioQ  of  the  present  Settlement,  differs  from  tlie  full   assesa- 

nent  of  Um  R^ular  Settleiueat: — 
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Tlie  incretse  of  Rs.  2,782  from  the  action  of  tlia  Glmg^;)]:ar  and 
Satlaj  18  dne  not  oiilj  to  alluvion,  but  to  the  larger  area  flooded  in  some 
villa<Tea  which  led  to  an  increase  of  Iheir  assessment  under  the  system 
hitherto  in  foroe ;  and  similarly  the  decrease  of  Rs.  6^008  from  tlie 
Actiou  of  the  rivera  is  dne  partly  to  diluvioo  proper  but  chiefly  to 
failure  of  floods.  Most  of  the  resumed  mud/is  in  the  Sirsa  Nali  had 
been  held  by  SnkhlambarSy  descendants  of  the  Irregular  Cavalry  dis« 
banded  about  1820.  They  came  under  resumption  on  the  death  of 
the  grantees  or  were  confiscated  for  continued  absence  or  for  bad  con* 
duct  in  the  mutiny.  A  reduction  of  assessment  of  Ks.  765  with  effect 
from  1876  was  sanctioned  by  the  Financial  Commissioner  for  three 
villages  in  tahsil Fazilki, — one  of  them  Mambeka,  a  village  on  the  river, 
which  bad  lost  a  number  of  its  wells  since  Settlement,  and  the  other 
Xvfo  villages  farmed  in  1854  on  progressive  jamas,  the  full  assess- 
ment of  Rs.  400  having  proved  too  much  for  them.  The  land  taken 
np  by  Government  was  t^iken  up  chiefly  for  alterations  of  the  Customs 
Line  and  for  the  roads  from  Sirs4  to  Fazilka  and  Futhabad,  and  from 
EUenabad  to   Dabw&li,  and  for  a  road  round   the  town  of  Sirsa. 

49.    While  the  land-revenue  demand    of 

thettlSuL  ftiitle'^nt!"^    *''®  '**'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Regular  Settlement   was 

somewhat  less  than  was  contemplated  at  the  tim9 
of  settlement,  there  was  a  considerable  increane  in  the  cesses  levied  on 
the  land-revenue.  The  cesses  imposed  at  last  Settlement  were  generallj 
as  follows :— 


Ceft. 

P«i«enUige  on 

the  Laqd-BevtoiMi 

School    ••• 

••• 

••• 

•  •f 

1 

Boad 

••• 

••  • 

•  •• 

1 

Lambard&ri 

••• 

... 

••• 

5 

Patwari ... 

«•• 

••« 

••• 

6i 

Total  •••  •••  •4»      13^ 


It  may  be  mentioned  also  that  in  most  villages  a  cess  of  five  per 
cent,  on  the  land-revenue  was  imposed  for  the  village  malba  fund.  'lu 
1871  the  local  rate  was  imposed  at  6^  percent,  raised  to  8^  per  cent,  in 
]878y  so  that  the  cesses  levied  in  the  last  year  of  the  Settlement  were — 

OeM.  Peioaitag*  on  the  l»md»aevesin, 

School     •••  •••  .,.  •••  1 

xvoaQ      .••  •••.  •••  •••  ' 

Lambardari  ...  ...  ...  5 

Patw&ri  •••  ,,,  ..,  •••  6^ 

Local  Rate  •••  ...  ...  8| 

Total  •••  ...  •••     21i7« percent. 

But  owing  to  the  operation  of  a  clause  in  the  administration 
paper  of  the  Dabw&U  and  F&zilka  tahsils,  empowering  the  patwiri  to 
levy  for  himself  a  rate  of  6^  per  cent,  on  the  rent  of  all  newly  cuU 
Uvated  land,  the  som  actually  drawn  by  the  patwiris  in  the  last  year 
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of  Settlement  Atnonnted  to  orer  Rs.  18,000,  or  9\  per  cent,  on  tlie  Innd- 
revenue  demand.  Althonah  at  last  Settlement  attention  was  called 
to  the  excessive  cost  of  the  village  watchmen  and  some  reductions  were 
made,  their  cost  is  still  nnosoallj  hi^h  and  amounts  to  about  Rs.  16^,000 
per  annnm  for  the  wliole  district,  while  the  village  messeno^ers  {daurd) 
who  were  appointed  in  most  villao^es  at  Settlement  cost  about  Rs.  5,000 
more,  making  altogether  Rs.  21,000,  or  11  per  cent,  on  the  demand 
at  the  end  of  Settlement.  These  charges  were  in  some  villages  levied 
directly  on  the  land,  and  as  far  as  the  agricultnrists  who  f4>rm  the  mass 
of  the  village  population  are  concerned,  may  be  considered  a  charge  on  the 
the  land.  The  following  statement  shows  the  increase  of  the  total  de* 
mand  of  all  sorts  (with  the  exception  of  takaui)  including  land-revenue 
cesses,  cost  of  village  watchmen  and  messengers,  &c.,  between  the  first 
year  in  which  the  Regular  Settlement  was  in  force  thronghout  the  dis- 
trict and  the  last  year  before  the  revised  Settlement : — 


Dbmavd  or  186S-6t 


HflAd. 


Land-roT^nue  inolud 

ing  jigir. 
Boad  oeM 
Seliool  e«M 
Immbardiri 
Patwiri  ... 
Village  watchmen  and 

meMeDgen 


••• 
••• 


OMaaad. 


••. 


Total  demand  ... 


Bi. 

1,72,879 

1,729 

1,729 

8,644 

10,800 

21,000 


2,16,781 


P«rMntaff« 

oa  ]and-ra> 

Tenod. 


100 
1 
1 

6 

6i 

12 


125 


Dbicavii  of  1861-8S. 


Head. 


I 


t.t 


•t. 


Land-r»Tanii6  includ- 
ing j^ir 

Road  (*eM 

School  ores 

Lnmbardilri  ... 

Patw4ri ... 

Tillage  watchmen  and 
meswngere 

Local  rate 


••• 


Total 


Damaad. 


lU. 

1,88,040 

1,880 

1,880 

9.402 

18,000 

21,000 
15,670 

2,55,872 


P«roenUf« 
OB       Ua4. 


100 
1 
1 
6 
91 

II 
8i 


186 


The  increase  of  Rs.  15^16 1  in  the  land-revenne  demand  was  dne 
chiefly  to  progressive  assessment^,  but  the  total  demand  increased  by 
Bs.  89,091,  or  by  18  per  cent.,  and  the  cesses  and  extra  chargfes  which 
at  the  beginnings  of  Settlement  were  25  per  cent,  on  the  laud-revenue, 
rose  to  36  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the  term. 


50.    In    consequence    of    the    drought    of    1860-61,   the  kharif 

_     .  .  ,       demand   of  1860  was   remitted  to  the   extent 

CurrtlemeT  f  Rs.  58  416,  or  nearly  oncthinl  of  the  total 

demand  for  the  year.  The  remissions  were 
gi*anted  to  the  greater  number  of  the  villages  throughout  the 
Bagar,  N4ii  and  Rohi  circles,  and  it  was  only  in  the  Utar 
where  the  rainfall  was  better  than  elsewhere,  and  in  the  Eitir  which 
enjoyed  a  fair  flood  from  the  Satlnj,  that  remissions  were  not  granted. 
As  a  large  part  of  the  district  had  not  then  been  regularly  settled,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  further  details  of  the  remissions  of  that  year 
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Since   1862-63,  that   is,  since  the  now-expired  Settlement  cftme  into 
force  throughout  the  district,  the  remissions  have  been  as  follows  :^- 

Remimons  of  Land- Revenue  granted  from  1862-63  to  1880-81. 


Amoant  rvmiited. 

Peroent»g«  oo  aaniul  d«iDuid. 

Bs. 

« 

1862.63 

1,004 

1 

1863-64 

2,535 

1 

1864.65 

1,037 

1 

1865.66 

2,399 

1 

1866-67 

457 

••• 

1867-68 

148 

•  •• 

1868-69 

12,600 

7 

]  869-70 

18,505 

10        ' 

1870-71 

36 

•  •  • 

1871-72 

6.834 

4 

1872-78 

2170 

1 

1873-74 

844 

••• 

1874-75 

8,573 

2 

1875-76 

2,875 

2 

1876-77 

1,200 

1 

1877-78 

637 

•  •  • 

1878-79 

113 

•  •  • 

1879-80 

••• 

•  •  ■ 

1880-81 

18 

•  •• 

Total  of  nineteen  years  ... 

Rs.  56,985 

■  •  • 

ilnnual  average 

Bs.  2,999 

1-6 

A  few  of  these  remissions  were  given  on  account  of  Innd  taken 
up  by  Government,  diluvion,  &c.,  but  bj  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  granted  on  account  of  cnlamity  of  season,  especially  the  large 
remissions  in  1868-69  and  1869-70  granted  on  account  of  the  famine  of 
1868-69.  On  the  average  of  the  19  years  the  remissions  have  been 
1*6  per  cent  of  the  demnnd,  and  in  one  year,  1869-70^  amounted 
to  one-tenth  of  the  demnnd  for  the  year.  This  forms  a  great  con* 
trnst  to  the  account  of  remissions  granted  before  the  fiegular  Settlement 
began,  when  on  the  average  one-quarter  of  the  demand  was  remitted 
annually.  During  the  19  years  of  Begular  Settlement  after  1862-63  the 
remissions  were  made  to  villages  in  the  south  and  south-west  of  the 
district,  which  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Bdgri  Jats  and  by  Musalmans, 
and  no  remissions  were  made  to  the  Sikh  villages  along  the  north- 
east border  of  the  district,  thougli  these  are  comparatively  highly 
assessed.    This  is  no  doubt  due  partly  to  the  greater  thrift  and  indus. 
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trj  of  tlie  Siklis,  and  parilj  to  their  barings  the  rabi  harvest  to  depend 
oil  as  well  as  the  klinrif,  while  the  Bagris  as  a  rule  cultivate  little  rabi. 
The  parts  of  the  district  which  received  most  relief  by  way  of  remis- 
sion were  the  sandy  villages  in  the  extreme  south  in  the  Bagar^  whose 
;i88essmeiit  is  very  light  but  their  crops  exceptionally  precarious,  and 
the  villages  of  the  eastern  ))art  of  the  Sotar  valley,  where  the  land  is 
rich  but  requires  a  copious  rainfall  to  be  cultivated  at  all,  while  the 
assessment  of  the  Regular  Settlement  took  too  little  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  water  and  could  not  be  paid  except  in  good  years.  The 
following  statement  shows  approximately  how  the  remissions  were 
distributed  over  the  different  assessment  circles : — 

Xemisaiondof  Land' Revenue  granted  from  I86i'63  to  1880-81  (19  years,) 


VlLLAGM. 

BBXuaovt. 

AfsiamHT  CneLB 

TotftlNo.of  Til. 
lagM  in  oirole. 

No.   «f  vil- 
Iftgettowhidb 

remissioDt 
wore  gntnted. 

Percentage 
OB  total. 

Total   unoiimt 
of  remiedont. 

Pereentaiee  on  ob» 
year*!  demMid. 

B£gar 

Kill 

Rohi 

Utir 

fiit^ 

67 

109 

864 

58 

62 

28 
45 

83 
1 
5 

49 

41 

23 

2 

8 

12,215 

17,996 

21,779 

?9 

4,966 

80 
29 
25 

••• 
25 

Total 

Bs.  56,985 

30 

Tims  during  the  last  19  years  half  the  villages  in  the  Bigar  have 
received  remissions  amounting  to  80  per  cent,  of  a  year's  revenue  of 
the  circle;  in  the  Nali  two-fifths  of  the  villages  have  received  remis- 
sions amounting  to  29  per  cent  of  a  year's  revenue  ;  in  the  Rohi  one- 
fourth  of  a  yearns  revenue  has  been  remitted,  and  one  village  in  every 
four  has  received  relief;  in  the  Utdr  there  has  been  practically  no 
remission  ;  and  in  the  Hitar,  owing  to  alluvion  and  diluvion  and  the 
system  of  fluctuating  assessment,  the  figures  are  exceptional  and  for 
the  present  purpose  unreliable. 

51.     But  besides  the  sums  actually  remitted^  there  have  been  large 

balances   which   were   suspended  or  allowed  to 

to  sltti^eir''  ^^"^^^°  *"  •'^^*^®«^  f^*"  »°^®   ^""®  »"^  afterwards 

cleared  off.     The  following  statement  shows  the 

amount  in  arrears  at  the  end  of  each  financial  year,  including  the  sums 

actually  remitted  during  the  year.  As  the  overdue  instalments  of  tsikavi 

have  also  been  large,  and  are  realisable  as  arrears  of  land-revenue  proper, 

they  are  also  given  in  the  statement.     To  the  agriculturist  it  makes  no 

difference   whether   the  arrear  against  him  is  shown  in  the  accounts  as 

an  arrear  of  land-revenue  or  an  arrear  of  takavi, — the  important  point 

isj  what  is  the  total  amount  overdue : — 
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Arrean  of  Land^  Revenue  and  Takdvi  at  tlie  end  ofeciek  Financial  Year. 


1.  ...     ■ 

Lako-Rbtbhvb  Pbotbb. 

Orerdae 
ioBtalmenU  of 

Total  Arrmt. 

Peroentage  ob 
laod-reTenae  ■ 

TiAm. 

Peroentage  on 

demand  of 

▲rrevr. 

demand  of  the 

Takavi. 

the  year. 

y*ar. 

Hs. 

Ks. 

Kb. 

1862-63 

1,004 

1 

•  • 

1,004 

1 

1863.64 

2,585 

1 

••• 

2,535 

1 

1864-65 

1,037 

1 

7,918 

8,955 

5 

1865-66 

2,399 

1 

•  •• 

2,399 

1 

1866-67 

457 

•  •• 

667 

1,124 

1 

1867-68 

148 

•  a  • 

•  •  • 

148 

•  •  • 

1868-69 

53,186 

28 

••  • 

53,186 

28 

1869-70 

29,073 

15 

•  •• 

29,073 

15 

1870-71 

14,360 

8 

2,145 

16,505 

9 

1871-72 

86,884 

46 

8S,414 

1,25,298 

67 

1872-78 

22,848 

12 

58,610 

81,458 

44 

1878-74 

12,629 

7 

41,286 

53,915 

28 

1874-75 

8,468 

5 

28,462 

31,930 

17 

1875-76 

4,655 

8 

8,476 

13,131 

7  ' 

1876-77 

2,474 

1 

1,621 

4,095 

2 

1877-78 

4,680 

8 

8,063 

7,743 

4 

1878-79 

8,977 

2 

343 

4,320 

2 

1879-80 

466 

••• 

204 

670 

••• 

1880-81 

5,690 

3 

348 

6,038 

3 

Arerage  of  19 

years 

13,519 

8 

9,819 

23,338 

13 

The  arrear  of  land-reveaue  proper  averaged  eight  per  cent,  oa  the 
<lemaod  of  the  year^  and  only  in  two  years  was  it  more  than  15  per 
cent.,  while  before  the  Regular  Settlement  it  was  nothing  unusual  to 
have  more  than  half  the  land-revenue  in  arrears.  Including  the 
-overdue  instalments  of  tak&vi  the  arrears  averaged  13  per  cent,  of  thd 
annual  land-revenue  demand,  and  at  the  end  of  one  year,  1&7 1-72,  there 
was  an  arrear  equal  to  two-thirds  of  a  year's  land-revenue  of  the 
district.  For  seven  years  after  the  drought  of  1868-69  the  arrears 
were  heavy,  but  for  the  last  five  years  of  the  Settlement  they  never 
exceeded  four  per  cent,  of  the  demand. 

52.    The  tak&vi  advances  in   this   district   have    been  at   times 

nnnsuallj  large^  and  a   survey  of  the  state  of 

JaSlwtluetSnt    *"    accounts     bet^veen     Government     and      the 

agriculturists  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not 
include  the  takavi.  After  the  famines  of  1860-61  and  1868-69,  in 
which  so  many  of  the  people  migrated  and  so  many  of  their  cattle 
died,  large  advances  were  made  to  them  for  the  purchase  of  seed  and 
bullocks  to  enable  them  again  to  resume  the  operations  of  agriculture. 
To  this  wise  measure  is  greatly  due  the  elasticity  shown  by  the  villages 
in  recovering  from  the  state  of  depression  caused  by  those  scarcities, 
although  these  debts  hung  over  them  for  years  and  were  felt  by  many 
almost  a  severer  burden  tiian  the  land-revenue  itself.  After  the  drought 
of  1868-69  the  agriculturists  received  in  the  two  years,  1868-70, 
Bat  1,37,861  y  a  sum  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  a  year's  land-revenue. 
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Thd  repnyments  liave  been  in  arrears  ever  since,  and  at  the  dose  of 
1872-73  the  overdue  instahneuts  amoanted  to  nearly  a  third  of  a 
year's  revenne.  In  1875-76  over  Rs.  16,000  was  advanced  chiefly 
for  irrigation  works  on  the  Ghaorg^ar  and  Sathij  ;  and  after  the  scarcity 
and  consequent  loss  of  cattle  in  1877-78,  Rs.  10,000  was  again  ad- 
vanced for  the  purchase  of  seed  and  cattle.  The  overdue  instalments 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1879-80  amounted  to  Rs.  348  only,  and  the 
outstanding  advances  still  to  be  repaid  were  Rs.  15,472,  or  only  about 
a  twelfth  of  tlie  year's  land-revenue.  Altogether  the  system  of  takavi 
advances  lias  been  worked  in  this  district  with  eminent  success  and 
with  great  advantage  to  the  people. 

53.    The  following  statement  shows  the  percentage  of  collections 

of  land-revenue  proper  (including  balances  of 
past  years)  on  the  demand  of  the  year.  But 
in  order  to  obtain  a  proper  idea  of  the  collec- 
tions made  each  year  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  not  only  the  collections  of  land- 
revenne  proper,  but  all  collections  connected  with  the  land-revenue, 
such  as  service  commutation,  miscellaneous  and  fluctnating  land- 
revenne,  repayment  of  tak&vi  advances  and  all  cesses  on  the  land-revenue, 
and  to  place  on  the  other  side  takavi  advances  made  during  the  year; 
for  although  such  advances  are  not  taken  to  enable  the  borrowers  to 
pay  the  land-revenue  of  the  year,  thny  are  paid  out  in  cash  by  Govern- 
ment to  the  cultivators,  and  must  be  taken  into  account  in  considering 
the  net  income  of  Government  from  the  land  of  the  district. 

Collections  siftee  1 862-63. 


Net  Colleetioni  from  the 
Land  (Ke venae  Ceases  and 
TakaTi)  sinoeBegubur  Settle- 
ment. 


Perce  iit«|;e  of 

Fercentaiee  of 

Collections 

Totel  Collee. 

Tekevi 

Net  OoIIeotions 

from  the 

land. 

Net  CoUeetioaa 

▼«  *  ■ 

of  Lend'Uere- 

tiou  of  Lend* 

adT»noed 

on  the  Land- 

XBA». 

nae  proper  to 

lie  venue  Ostee, 

doriaff  the 

Rerenne 

Takevi,  fto. 

year. 

demand  of  the 

the  yeer 

yeer. 

Ks. 

Bs. 

Rii. 

1862-63 

99 

1,82,114 

8,050 

1,79,064 

104 

1863-64 

98 

1,86,880 

5,020 

1,81.810 

105 

1864-65 

99 

1,85,600 

2,300 

1,83,300 

107 

1865-66 

99 

1,92,132 

7,809 

1,84,328 

106 

1866-67 

100 

1,83,223 

1,050 

1,82,173 

104 

1867-68 

100 

1,84,216 

1,400 

1,82,816 

104 

1868-6$) 

70 

1,31,189 

48,681 

82,508 

47 

1869-70 

107 

1,98,393 

89,180 

1,09.213 

63 

1870-71 

98 

1,96,001 

2,500 

1,93,501 

110 

1871-72 

59 

1,33,048 

4,950 

1,28,098 

72 

1872-73 

132 

2,87,169 

3,835 

2,88,334 

158 

1 873-74 

104 

2,26,033 

6,215 

2,20,718 

123 

•1874-75 

102 

2,23,476 

4,612 

2,18,864 

122 

1875-76 

100 

2,16,926 

16,796 

2,00,130 

112 

1876-77 

100 

2,12,163 

5,110 

2,07,053 

114 

1877-78 

98. 

1,96,983 

6,990 

1,89,993 

106 

1878-79 

100 

2,05,498 

11,617 

1,98,881 

109 

1879-80 

102 

2,11,525 

933 

2,10,592 

117 

1880-81 

97 

1,99,323 

2,150 

1,97,173 

111 

And  this  is  called  a  fixed  assessment  I 
The  fluctnations  in  the  net  collections 
in  the  following  diagram  :-^ 


are  shown  at  a  glance 


Diagram/  shewing  Annual  Lan 
and/  Net  CbUections  fr\ 
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1872 
year 
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a  t\v 
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Tak&7 
ment. 

rever. 
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and  t 
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|)ay  t 
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the  n 


] 

1 
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:naUon8  in  the  net  colleotions   are  shown  at  a  gtanoe 
Dg  diagram :— ^ 
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64.     The  number  of   coercive    processes  issued   is   but    a  faint 

.  indication    of    Uie    ease     or     difficnitj    with 

CoeidTe  proceesee.  ^,^j^^^     ^,^^    revenue    has    been     realised.     It 

probably  depends  a  good  deal  upon  tlie  disposition  {mudj)  of  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  or  tahsildar  for  tlie  time  beino^  and  his  opinion, 
not  so  much  of  the  alality  or  inability^  as  of  the  willingness  or 
unwillingness  to  pay  of  the  defaulter.  The  number  varies  more  with 
the  changes  of  District  Officers  than  with  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 
In  1874-75  the  Deputy  Commissioner  reported  that  he  found  that  the 
tahsildars  had  become  very  lax  and  did  not  realise  the  revenue  when 
the  people  had  crops,  and  that  thus  some  pressure  had  been  rendered 
necessary,  especially  on  the  Fazilka  side  where  the  }>eople  had  become 
very  dilatory.  During  the  hist  19  years  the  number  of  warrants 
annually  issued  has  varied  from  35  in  1867-68  to  312  in  1877-78,  and 
has  averaged  155  per  annum.  In  no  case  during  that  time  has  per* 
Bonal  imprisonment  been  resorted  to.  Only  in  four  years  of  the 
19  was  personal  property  attached^  and  in  only  two  cases  was  it  sold 
in  default  of  payment.  In  one  case  a  share  in  a  village  heavily  mort- 
gaged was  temporarily  transferred  to  the  mortgagee  on  payment  of 
the  arrears  of  revenue^  and  in  another  village  the  share  belonging  to 
a  bankrupt  merchant  was  similarly  dealt  with.  Only  in  one  or  two 
exceptional  cases  of  this  nature  have  sales  or  transfers  been  made  by 
the  revenue  authorities  in  default  of  payment  of  revenue.  Hevenue 
administration  was  harsher  in  former  days.  In  the  four  years,  1849-53, 
the  average  number  of  warrants  issued  annually  was  654,  and  in  the  last 
of  those  years  four  and  ooe-fourth  estates  were  sold  for  a  year's  arrears 
of  revenue,  at  a  price  of  less  than  a  year's  assessment.  An  analysis  of  the 
Warrant  Register  gives  little  useful  information.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  number  of  warrants  issued  was  highest  in  the  villages  on  the 
Ghaggar  and  Satlaj,  where  the  assessment  was  comparatively  heavy 
and  the  proprietary  body  most  numerous.  Still  not  a  few  warrants  were 
issued  in  the  other  more  lightly  assessed  tracts  owned  by  smaller  bodies 
of  proprietors,  the  reasons  seemingly  being  that  some  of  them  require  to 
be  reminded  by  a  warrant  that  the  date  for  payment  has  come  round, 
and  that  usually  before  a  recommendation  for  suspension  or  remission  of 
revenue  is  made  a  warrant  is  sent  to  the  proprietors  to  see  what  can 
be  got  out  of  them. 

55.     The  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  at  Meerut  and  the  massacre  at 

The  Mutiny  at  Sirei.  ^®'^^    ^"    *'^®    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^    *'*® 

Sirsa     district    completely  by    surprise.     Till 

then  things  had  been  going  on  just  as  usual,  and  crime   was   so  well 

suppressed  that    even   cases  of  cattle-lifling,  formerly   so    prevalent, 

were    rare.     So    soon    as    the    capture   of    Delhi    by    the  mutineers 

tecame  known,  the  Banyas  and  other  residents    of  the  town  of  Sirsa 

Icigan  to  leave  it  and  flee  for  refuge  to  Bikauer  territory,  taking  their 

property  with   them;  yet   for   a  time   not  a   single  case  of  robbery 

occurred.     There  was  then  stationed   at  Sirsa   a  debichment  of  cavalry 

and  infantry   of  the    IIari4na   Local   Battalion,   whose   head-quarters 
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wete  at  Hindi  in  the   Hissfir  district.    The  aathorlties   had   no  great 
eonfiJende  in  their  loyalty,  and   partly  to  guard  a(2;ain»t  them,   partly 
to  re-assure   the   people,   the   Customs  peons  were  called  in  and  the 
c^eFence  of  the  town  was  entrusted  to   the   Bliatti  Nawfib  of  Rinia,  the 
pensioned  descendant  of  Zdbta  Khan  from  whom  the  country  had  been 
taken  in  1818.     On   the  29th   May   the  Hari&na   Battalion  at  Hansi 
and  Hissir  mutinied  and   massacred   all  the  Europeans  and  Christians 
they  could  lay  hands  on.     On  the   following   day    the   detachment  at 
Sirsa  received  intimation  of  the   occurrence    and  immediately  showed 
signs  of  disaffection.     The  European  residents,  who  had  been  expecting 
this  and  had    received   notice   of   the  outbreak   at   Hansi  a  few  hours 
before  it  reached  the  troops,  at  once   took  to   flicrht  without  any  oppo- 
sition from  the  sepoys.   Captain  Robertson  the  Superintendent  of  Bhat- 
tiana  with  his  family  went   by    Dabwali   and    Bhatinda    to    Firozpnr 
which  they  reached  in  safety,  while   the  remaining  Europeans,  some  17 
in  number,  many  of  them    women  and   children,  started  for  Sohuwala 
tinder  the  leadership   of   Mr.  Donald,  Assistant   Superintendent,   and 
being  joined  there  by  Mr.  Bowles,  Customs  Patrol,   reached    Rori  after 
some  trouble  from  the   inhabitants   of  Tiiir&j   and   other   villages    who 
threatened  them  as  they  passed.     At  Rori  the  party  took  refuge  in  the 
small   mud  fort,   and  were  compelled    by   the   disaffected  attitude  of 
the  townspeople  to  shut  the  gate  and  stand  sentries.     They  could  not 
procure   food   from   the   town  and  were  prevented  from  getting  water 
from  the  well  outside.     But  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  B&ba  Jinkidas, 
n  fakir  of  the  place^  brought  tliem  supplies  of  water  and  flour  and  passed 
them  through  the  aperture  under  the  fort  gates.     The   party   was   thus 
enabled   to  hold   out  until   the  arrival   of  some   Pattiala  troops,  who 
escorted  them  to  a  place  of  safety   in   Pattiala  territory.   ,  They    were 
liospitably  treated   by   the   Pattiala   authorities  until  the  restoration  of 
order  enabled  them  to  return   to    Sirsa.     The  only   Europeans  left  at 
Sirsa  were  Captain   Hilliard,  the  Officer  Commanding  the  Detachment, 
and   his   brother-in-law,  Mr.    Fell,  Assistant  Patrol.     These  gentlemen 
were  not  in  Sirsa  when  the  others  left  it.     They   had   gone  out  with 
some   troops  towards  Jodhka  to  suppress  some  local  disturbance,  and 
were  brought  back  to  Sirsa  by  their  men.     The   mutineers    refused   to 
obey   Captain    Hilliard's  orders,  but  supplied  him    with    money    and 
allowed  him  and  Mr.  Fell  to  depart   unmolested.     Tbey   were  however 
treacherously  murdered  by  the  Muliammadan  inhabitants  of  Chhatryfin, 
a  small  village  beyond  Sohuwala.     The  mutineers,  when  left   to   them- 
selves, plundered  the  treasury  of  some  Rs.  8,000,  but  without  much  other 
violence  marched   off  to  join   their  comrades  at   Hansi.     The   Hindu 
inhabitants  of  the   town   of  Sirsa  fled   in   dismay   chiefly  to  Bikaner 
territory,  and  the  Muliammadan  population  of  the  suiTounding  villages 
rose  en   masse  and   began    to  plunder  the  town  and  the  neighbouring 
Hindu  villages.     The  tahsildar  of  Sirsa,  the  Revenue   Sarishtadar  and 
the   Kotwali  Muharrir  were  murdered,  and  the  records  of  the  District 
Office  were  torn  and  scattered  about,  but  most  of  them  were  afterwafda 
recovered  and   comparatively   few  of  them  were  altogether  destroyed. 
The  destruction  of  property  was  nu^st  wanton.    Whatever  the  iusur- 
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geniB  were  nrtable  to  carry  away,  tliey  burned  or  brokd  to  pieces,  and 
for  a  time  the  most  violent  portion  of  the  population  had  it  all  its 
own  way. 

56.     At  Fazilk&i  where  Mr.  Oliver  Assistant  Sitperintendent    wad 

^^  .      .     ,  in  chargfe,  there  was  a  small  detachment  of  the 

Th.  «.tor.u<m  of  TdT.       g^^,,    jj  '   j      ^,,j  ^^^^    Irregular     Cavalry 

who,  wlien  a  feel  in  or  of  disaffection  appeared  amoncr  the  troops  at  Firoz* 
pnr,  showed  some  inclination  to  break  out.  The  Customs  establishment 
collected  at  Fazilki  from  the  outposts  were  biding  their  opportunity^  will- 
ing at  any  moment  to  join  the  disaffected  troops,  and  loudly  called  for 
arrears  of  their  pay.  Mr.  Oliver,  thouorh  uncertain  as  to  the  feeVingg  of 
the  population,  called  in  the  most  influential  headmen,  chiefly  Bodlas  and 
Wattus  of  the  Satlaj,  and  with  their  aid  was  able  to  disarm  the 
guard  of  the  57th  N.  I.  Through  their  influence  the  neighbouring 
population  was  prevented  from  rising,  and  the  number  of  match-lock 
men  thev  collected  and  entertained  in  the  service  of  Government 
overawed  the  Customs  peons  and  other  disaffected  parties ;  and  with 
their  assistance  Mr.  Oliver  was  enabled  to  protect  the  town  of  Fazllkd 
and  to  punish  and  destroy  large  villages  which  were  in  open 
rebellion.  A  few  days  after  the  first  outbreak  General  Van  Cortlandt 
crossed  the  Satlaj  with  some  Police  and  local  levies  from  Gugaira  and 
marched  towards  Sirsa  with  Captain  Robertson,  who  joined  him  at 
Malaut  on  the  12th  June.  ''The  country  was  in  a  perfect  state  of 
anarchy,  excepting  in  that  portion  of  it  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  Mr.  Oliver^ — Fazilka,  Arniwali  and  Abohar.  The  tahsils  and  Police 
posts  had  been  vacated.  From  Arniwali  down  to  Jodhka  not  a  single 
Customs  post  was  occupied.  The  Muhammadan  population  had  risen 
en  masse  and  were  plundering  in  bodies ;  the  Sikh  Jats  were  not 
behindhand ;  the  Bagri  Jats  had  fled  to  the  Bikaner  territory,  and 
their  villages,  which  had  formerly  been  in  possession  of  the  Musalm&ns, 
were  plundered,  and  in  many  instances  reoccupied  by  them.  Many  people 
▼ere  killed  in  the  attacks  made  on  the  villages,  when  resistance  was 
offered.  The  B&gri  J4ts  however  generally  immediately  deserted  their 
villages  on  ttie  approach  of  a  body  of  the  insurgents.*'  As  the  levies 
under  General  Van  Cortlandt  ueared  Sir94,  the  Sikh  Jats,  although 
they  had  during  the  anarchy  that  prevailed  joined  in  the  plunder, 
did  not  offer  any  op{Tosition  to  their  advance,  but  welcomed  thd 
return  of  British  Oflicers.  The  Musalmans  of  the  Ghaggar  valley 
however  gathered  to  oppose  them,  and  an  encounter  took  place 
near  Odh4n,  and  again  at  Khaireka  on  the  banks  of  the  Ghaggar. 
The  insurgents  were  driven  back  with  some  loss  and  offered  no  further 
opposition  to  the  re-establishment  of  order  on  the  19th  June.  Th^ 
force  occupied  the  town  of  Sirsa  which  it  found  completely  deserted,  and 
remained  there  until  the  8th  July  when  General  Van  Cortlandt  march-' 
ed  for  Hissar  accompanied  by  Captain  Robertson  who  left  Mr.  Oliver  in 
charge  of  the  district.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  re-establish  thd 
ihdnas  and  tahsils  and  to  reorganize  the  Customs  Line,  and  in  a  sltort 
lime  tilings  were  again  in  working  order.  For  some  time  little- was  done 
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townrds  punisliin^  persons  who  liad  been  concerned  in  the  ont  break,  or 
wliohad  committed  heinous  offences.  General  Van  Cortland t  was  averse 
to  the  adoption  of  severe  measures,  and  wished  that  the  people  should  be 
allowed  to  settle  down.  Moreover  it  waa  at  the  time  very  difficult  to  get 
any  one  to  come  forward  and  j;ive  evidence  or  information  in  any  case  ; 
even  people  who  bad  suffered  were  genenilly  loiith  to  coroplnin.  All  the 
country  beyond  being  in  a  disturbed  state,  the  people  were  fearful  the 
Bhattis  might  again  rise,  and  all  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
British,  so  few  in  number,  would  be  unable  to  contend  with  the  masses 
opposed  to  them.  The  inhabitants  soon  began  to  return  to  the  town 
of  8irs&,  but  it  was  some  time  before  the  Hind<i  villagers  reoccupied 
their  homes.  Cattle  and  furniture  (but  no  valuables)  were  gathered 
in  from  the  surrounding  villages,  and  all  property  recognized  waa 
restored  to  the  claimants.  Mr.  Oliver,  with  tact  and  energy,  kept  down 
the  excited  feelings  of  the  people  and  restrained  them  from  rising  again, 
although  they  were  constantly  incited  to  do  so  by  emissaries  from 
Hariana,  and  although  the  troops  at  his  disposal  were  few  in  number 
and  the  loyalty  of  some  at  that  time  very  doubtful.  Most  of  the 
more  conspicuous  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  which  characterised  the 
three  week's  anarchy  had  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  British  force,  but 
some  of  them  were  captured  and  hanged,  among  them  the  uncle  of 
the  Nawab  of  Rania,  who  had  been  a  leader  in  the  rebellion.  This 
had  a  most  salutary  effect  in  checking  contemplated  disturbances.  The 
Hawilb  himself  who  had  taken  part  in  the  plunder  of  the  town  of  Sirs& 
had  disappeared,  but  was  afterwards  captured  at  Firozpur  and  execut- 
ed, and  his  estates  confiscated.  The  inhabitants  of  Chhatryan,  who  had 
murdered  the  two  European  Officers,  deserted  the  villageon  the  approach  of 
General  Van  Cortlandt.  It  was  burned  by  his  force  and  the  lands 
were  confiscated  and  bestowed  on  a  B&gri  who  had  come  forward  'vith 
assistance  and  information.  Musalman  zamindars  of  Darbi,  Nezadalla 
Khurd,  and  Nitgoki  were  executed  for  the  murder  of  the  three  native 
officials  at  Sirsa,  and  their  lands  confiscated.  Several  villages  in  the 
Fazilka  dry  tract,  whose  Musalman  owners  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  raids  on  their  Hindu  neighbours,  were  also  confiscated,  as 
were  a  large  number  of  revenue- free  grants  on  the  Ghaggar  whose 
Hindustani  holders  had  proved  disloyal  in  the  troubles.  Lojiders  of 
raiding  parties  were  also  punished  with  imprisonment  and  fine,  and 
heavy  compensation  was  levied  from  plundering  villages  and  awarded 
to  the  plundered.  While  punishment  was  thus  meted  out  to  the  turbu- 
lent, those  who  had  rallied  on  the  side  of  order  were  not  forgotten. 
Some  of  the  confiscated  villages  were  conferred  in  proprietary  right  on 
the  more  prominent  of  the  Bod  las  and  Wattus  whose  zealous  and 
effective  aid  had  enabled  Mr.  Oliver  to  maintain  the  peace  at  Fazilka, 
while  revenue-free  grants  were  made  to  a  number  of  them  and  to  the 
Jakir  Baba  Jankid4s,  who  had  given  the  party  of  fugitives  such  timely 
aid  at  Ilori.  Mr.  Oliver  himself  received  high  commendation  and  ex- 
ceptional promotion  for  the  manner  in  which  be  had  maintained  order 
at  Fazilka  when  all  around  was  anarchy  and  confusion. 

57.  'The  attitude  of  the  different  classes  of   the  population  at 
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this  trying    period  la  wortliy   of    noticft.     The 

peSle.  *"'*"*^^  "*'     ^^^    iuliabitniita  of  the  towns  and  the  Bkgri  villaffere 

were,  with  rare  exceptions,  incapable  of  combin- 
ing for  mntnal  defence,  and  their  only  resource  was  flight.  They  made 
no  attempt  to  interfere  with  their  neighbours,  but  on  the  slightest 
threat  of  danc^er  they  fled  with  their  valuables,  leaving  their  heavier 
goods  a  prey  to  the  first  body  of  plunderers,  however  insignificant. 
The  Musalmaus  of  the  Ghaggar  valley  and  of  the  district  generally, 
finding  the  forces  of  order  non-existent,  rose  to  plunder  their  weaker  and 
less  spirited  neighbours,  and  no  doubt  their  fellows  on  the  Satlaj  were 
deterred  from  joining  them  only  h}'  the  personal  influence  and  strength 
of  character  of  Mr.  Oliver  who  had  lived  among  them  for  many  years 
and  knew  them  well.  The  first  object  of  the  raiders  was  plunder,  and 
they  showed  little  blood-thirstiness.  To  them  it  was  but  a  return  of 
the  good  old  days  when  the  rule  of  the  strongest  prevailed,  and  they 
reverted  to  ^^  the  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan,  that  they  should  take 
who  have  the  power,  and  they  should  keep  who  can/'  Yet  the  slightest 
show  offeree  was  sufScient  to  overawe  them.  General  Van  Cortlandt's 
irregular  levies  had  little  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  opposition 
of  superior  numbers,  and  so  soon  as  the  Musalm&n  insurgents  found 
that  force  was  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  tliey  ceased 
their  pluiiderings  almost  as  suddenly  as  they  commenced  them.  After 
the  re-occupation  of  the  district  in  June,  not  a  sintfle  murder  or  highway 
robbery  occurred  for  some  months.  The  Sikh  Jats  as  a  rule  maintained 
a  strictly  defensive  attitude.  They  presented  a  bold  front  to  would-be 
pinnderersi  and  defended  themselves  and  their  property,  while  they 
refrained  from  attacking  their  neighbours  or  adding  to  the  confusion. 
No  doubt  a  little  influence  and  tact  would  have  been  sufficient  to  turn 
them  into  active  partisans  of  order,  and  to  organise  them  into  a  body 
far  more  than  sufficient  to  check  the  turbulent,  who  were  only  formi- 
dable when  unopposed.  The  troops  were  disaffected,  but  showed  no 
hatred  to  the  £uro|)eans  and  maintained  their  discipline  among  them- 
selves. The  inferior  Police  and  Customs  peons  either  deserte<l  their 
officers  or  actively  combined  for  plunder,  but  the  native  officials  seem 
to  liave  stuck  to  their  posts  as  long  as  they  could  be  expected  to  do 
in  the  circumstances.  The  majority  of  the  population,  while  either 
helpless  or  apathetic  or  afraid  to  compromise  themselves  by  actively 
assisting  what  they  thought  to  be  a  losing  part}',  showed  no  active 
hohtility  to  the  Britinh  and  welcomed  their  return.  The  neighbouring 
native  States  of  Pattiala  and  Bikaner  afforded  a  ready  refuge  to  the 
fugitives,  and  treated  them  with  hospitality. 

58.    The  rains  of  the  year  1857  were  very    favourable,  but  owing 

to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  agricul- 

1863?*^SongM"f  1860-61?     *'"n^'  operations  were  much   neglected,  and  the 

outturn  of  the  harvest  was  poor.     Many  of  the 

villiigee  on    the  Ghaggar  suffered  either  from  being  plundered,  or  from 

the  heavy  fine  inflicted  on  them  for  plundering.     The  floods  of  the  Sutlaj 

'  were  not  favourable,  and   as  many  of  the  peasants  of  that  part  of  the 

-district  were  with  Mr.  Oliver  at  F&zilks  the  area  cultivated  was  much 
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kss  than  UMial ;  soma  of  tke  Sallaj  villages  obtained   a  small    remission 

•»  tiiat  acQaiinfc.     The  atoek   of  graiu    iu  the  district  was  thus   mach 

less  tlian  U  miorht  bavet  l>e6n  had   full    advantage   been   taken   of   the 

Atromrable     raius.     The    harvests    of    1858-59    were   poor,    and    ia 

^H^9^60     tlie     khnrif    ahnost     entirely     failed^    nnd    tlie    rajbi    was 

far     bebw     the     avevage.     In      1 860-^1     the     rainfall     was    ouljr 

abont     half  tlia  average,  and    fell  unevenly    and    unseasoQably^    the 

showers    beino^  too    rare  and  heavy    to    do   mueh  good.     The    crops 

of  both  the  kliarif  and    rabi    harvests  failed  entirely,  and  as,  owiug^ 

lo  the  tliree  previous  bad  years,  the  district  was  ill  prepared  to  meet 

aiich  a-scaroity,  much  distress  was  felt  liHre  as  well  a^  in  the  whole 

•oantry    between    the   Jamna    and  tlie  Satlaj.     Barley ^  the  clieapest 

gniiuy    trebled    its   price    in    six    mouths,    and    soid  at    13  seers  the 

riipee.     Of   the    kharif  demand  of    1860  Rs.   58,416,    or  nearl;y  one* 

ithird  of  the  lotal  annual  demand,  Wiia  suspeuded    on  account  of  tlie 

dmnght,  and  many  of  the  people  left  tlie  district  tem{>orarily  to  seek 

elsewhere   a    means    of    Livelihood,     Large    nun^bers    of    cuttle  died. 

\\a.  16,000  were  s|>eiit  on  famine   relief   and    Rs»    23,000    were  disf- 

tribnted  to  283  ^il^Inges  in  advai>cea  for    the    puA'chiiae    of  seed    and 

eattle.     Oiily  53  |>er  cent,  of  the  revenue  demand  wsia  realised  duriug 

ilie  year,,  and  almost  the  whole  of   tlie    balance    was    remitted.    Th^ 

more    abundant    and    more    seasonable    rains    of  the  foUowin^  y^ai;, 

>H31-62^  brought  back  the  emigrants,  and  with  the  aid  of  tlie  t2Uc4vi 

granted    fer>  the   piKoliaae   of  seed    and    buUocks— ^*  an    iaesjbimable 

boou'^^ — th»  people<  obtained  a  better  orop.  than  they  bod  had  Gor  aonw 

yeavsy  thonnrj^  somo  parts,  of  the  dlstriot  did  not  get    auflSoient.  najiv- 

iiW  to  eoable  tkein^  to-   plon^ji^h    the    ordinary   ni*eaw     Rs.  5,905  were 

remittodi  on-   acconnt    of   failure  of    crops.     In  1862-63  a  stiU  more 

abundanb  and  general  rainfall  gave   a  fair   kharif  and  rabi   bavveat 

The  rice  and    wheat  orops  in   the.  bed  of  the   Ghaggar    were  partv- 

onlariy  good  ^  and  although  a  Fcmission  of  Rs,  789  waa  granted  for 

calamity    of  season^   ti»e    district  generally   seems  to  have    reooveired 

from  the  effects  of  tlie  scarcity  of  1860-61. 

59,     Iu.  L863-64  the  rainfall  was    much   above   the   average,  and 

was    well    distributt^d    over    the    year,  so  that 
History  from  1863  to  186e.     j^^,^     ^^^^^,'^^-    ^^^j    ^,^^'^    harvests     were    good, 

though  much  loss  was  caused  on  the  Giiag;gar  by  unusual  floods  in 
Oqtober  which  drowned  the  rice  crop.  The  only  balance  was  one  of 
lis.  2,535  remitted  for  injury  done  by  inundation  and  diluvion.  In 
1864*65  the  rainfall  was  below  the  averaj^e,  and  "  in  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  estates  the  ploughs  were  not  even  taken  out/'  and  both 
the  kharic  and  rabi  harvests  con¥{>letoly  failed.  A.  large  number  of 
the  cattle,  too,  died  from  murrain  and  starvation.  Yet,  probably 
owing  to  the  good  harvesta  of  tlie  previous  year,  the  only  relief 
tikonght  necessary  was  Uie  suspension  of  tak&vi  instalments  amount- 
ing to  Rs.  7,918.  In  1865-66  the  rainfall  was  again  above  the 
average,  and  though  late  was  very  welcome  after  the  drought,  of  the 
previous  year.  The  kharif  was  on  the  whole  fair,  and  tlie  rabi.  seeofts 
to    have   been   good.    Tiie   revenue   was    collected   with   esiM^    la 
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I866»67  tliertf  wns  Teas  nin,  and  tlie  hrirvest  Was  less  thtin  half  nn 
irterage,  afld  otily  n  few  villa<;eR  received  a  ^i>od  rainFuIl.  The  Ghag- 
^nr  almost  entirely  fiiiled.  The  cattle  snffered  much  from  want  of 
ivnatiire.  Yet  there  tras  no  scarcity  of  grain,  and  the  revenue  was 
realised  withoiit  the  sliorhtest  difficulcr.  Only  a  balance'  of  tak4vi  of 
Rf<.  067  was  sitffpended  on  account  of  tlie  droarrlit.  In  1 867-68  the 
farnfall  was  abovd  the  nverag^e  and,  occnrrinof  at  the  proper  season, 
gave  H  pretty  <jood  harvest.  The  kbarif  crop  alono^  the  north-east 
iff  tlie  district  tvas  a  Puir  aveiiiore,  but  to  the  south-west  was  an  entire 
failure  for  want  of  seasonable  rain,  while  the  grass  was  completely 
burnt  up.  The  rabi  folio  win  g  would  have  been  a  bumper,  had  not  the  late 
frotfts-  in  March  bli$fhted  abmit  one-third  of  the  produce.  The  revenue 
and  fakivf  balances  were  all  realised  without  any  difficulty.  Mr. 
OHf^er  the*  Depnty  (y^nrniissioner  however  lamented  the  deterioration 
of  the  livtf  stcmk  of  tlve  district  once  so  famous.  He  said  a  orood  cow 
€fr  bttflloek  was  hardly  to  be  seen,  and  be  was  pained  to  see  the 
tottflfrhisr  and  emacrated  condition  of  the  village  cattle  which  could 
rfardly  be*  di*LV«a  ^trt  ta  ^raze.  He  was  told  that  half  the  cattle 
of  the  district  had  perished  during  the  preceding  two  years  for  want 
aff  fodder  (bat  thi^  mu^^t  have  been  a  great  exaggeration),  and  the 
severe  frosts  of  Mardi  had  killed  all  the  weak  and  aged  animals. 

00.    To  a  district  in  this  condition  the  failure  of  the  rains  of 

186S-69   could   not  but   be  disastrous.      The 
^i^S'liff^^  rainfall  Was  far  below  the  average  and  what 

gnat loM of  oatUe..  ...  1.1  •    '^  1 

*  dut  come  was  unreasonable,  causing  a  regular 

famine  both  of  grass  and  grain.  There  was  bat  a  handful  of  kharif 
and  not  sufficient  rain  for  sowing  the  rabi  to  ilny  extetft.  Both 
Iiarresta  may  be  said  to'  have  fttiled.  The  price  of  barley  ros€f  to 
1%  seers  the  rupee.  Mtfny  people  left  the  dislriet,  though  tak&vt 
advances  were  largely'  made  for  Wells  and  ponds  to  keep  them  near 
their  villages,  and  Rs.  35,000  were  spent  in  the  relief  of  about  a* 
lakh  of  destitute  persons,  many"  of  whom  however  were  immigrants 
from  the  R&jput&na  States.  According  to  an  estimate  made  at  the 
time,  of  the*  202,927  homed  cattle  in  the  dintrict  before  the  famine, 
only  53,737,  or  little  more  than  a  quarti^r,  were  left  (btct  the  morta- 
lity can  hardly  have  been  so«jrreat).  The  greatest  losses  were  in  the 
villages  of  the  B4gri  Jats  and  Muhammndan  Bhnttis.  The  Sikh  Jata 
managed  to  preserve  more  of  their  cattle,  as  they  spared  no  tfouhle 
or  expeurto  to  procure  fodder  for  them.  The  losses  of  the  different 
classes  were  estimated  as  follows: —  • 


Isna. 

■  i      S'.*il.    u. 

t(nmh¥r  of 

?ai«fM 

Cuttle  Kefore  Dratbs  darini; 
the  AHDiue.      the  femine. 

SorriviBf. 

Pei^entsffe 
■arnTiof- 

Sikh  Jat 
Muhainmadaa  Bhatiis 

128 
230 
SM8 

65,079 

70.353 
76,895 

83.999 
56,842 
67,749 

21,6S0 
13;511 
19,(46 

88 
U 

Totiil 

626 

202,327 

148,590 

63,737 

26 
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The  Baorris,  as  soon  as  the  famine  was  on  them,  let  loose  their 
cattle  and  sold  the  little  fodder  they  h.id  for  tlieir  own  subsistence. 
The  Muhammndans  slaughtered  and  ate  not  only  their  own  cattle, 
but  also  snch  of  the  stray  ones  as  came  into  their  hands.  Such  was 
the  scarcity  of  bullocks,  that  women  were  to  be  seen  drawing  the 
plough  after  the  little  rain  that  fell  in  March.  Owing  to  the  drought 
there  was  a  balance  of  revenue  of  Rs.  53,186,  or  30  per  cent  of  the 
demand  of  the  year,  of  which  Rs.  12,283  were  remitted  during  the 
year  to  villages  on  the  Bfkaner  frontier  and  elsewhere^  which  had 
suffered  most,  from  the  scarcity. 

61.  In   1869-70    the  rainfall    was  still  below   average,  but  was 

more    seasonable,    and    the    harvest   was   fair. 
Hutory  from  1869  to  1872.     Very  large  takavi   advances   for  the  purchase 

Gradual     acoumulaticn     oi        c         ^        i  \     ^t     \  j  I 

arreara.  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  bullocks    were   made,   and    remis- 

sions to  the  extent  of  Rs.  15,913  (of  which 
Rs.  5,047  were  for  arrears  of  1868-69)  were  made  to  villages  which 
had  for  four  years  in  succession  been  depressed  by  calamity  of 
season,  and  were  more  or  less  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants,  as 
the  ponds  were  empty  and  scarcely  anything  lefb  for  the  support  of 
human  beings  and  cattle.  The  rest  of  the  revenue  was  realised 
without  unusual  difficulty.  In  1870-71  the  rainfall  was  still  below 
the  average,  and  was  less  seasonable  than  in  the  preceding  }*ear. 
The  harvests  were  poor,  and  as  a  succession  of  bad  seasons  had 
exhausted  the  means  of  most  of  the  villages,  and  they  had  nothing 
to  fall  back  upon,  but  were  dependent  for  the  power  to  pay  the 
revenue  on  the  outturn  of  each  harvest,  suspensions  were  granted 
to  a  considerable  amount.  In  1871-72  tlie  rainfall  was  again 
considerably  below  average  (being  even  less  than  in  1868-69). 
The  fall  of  rain  in  May  and  June  enabled  tlie  peasants  to  sow 
a  vast  amount  of  land.  The  subsequent  scanty  supply  caused 
tlieir  labour  to  repult  in  a  dead  loss,  the  crops  having  been 
scorched  up.  Both  harvests  were  very  poor.  The  revenue  fell 
into  arrears  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  74,791,  or  42  per  cent,  of 
the  demand,  and  '  the  Deputy  Commissioner  strongly  recommended 
the  suspension  of  the  whole,  as  it  was  impossible  to  exnggerate  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  district.  Tliere  was  not  a  blade  of 
grass  to  be  found  iinywhere,  and  in  a  great  many  vilhiges  not  a  drop 
of  water.  Part  of  the  balances  could  he  realised,  but  only  by  sale  and 
mortgage  of  land.  Tiie  superior  autliorities  thought  tliat  Mr.  Melvill 
took  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  needs  of  the  district,  and  ordered 
that  Rs.  21,899  of  the  balance  should  be  recovered  without  further 
delay.  Tlie  district  was  at  this  time  (about  June  1872)  probably 
worse  off  than  at  any  other  time  since  the  commencement  of  tlie 
Settlement.  It  had  had  four  successive  years  of  deficient  rainfall,  and 
the  arrears  of  land-revenue  and  overdue  instalments  of  takavi  amount- 
ed altogether  to  two-thirds  of  a  year's  revenue. 

62.  In  1872-73  the  rainfall  was  generally  good,  but  came  too  late 
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in  the  Fazilka  and  DabwaU  talisfls   to  produce 
J^^^^cTm^k"^    «8"od  khHrff  harvest;  it  wns,  however,  very 

favonr;jLi)le  for  ttie  rabi  sowiiiorfl.  LocuHta  com- 
mitted o^reat  havoc  throughout  the  district,  and  on  the  whole  the  season 
was  not  a  very  favounihle  one,  and  the  iiarvest  wns  rather  below  the 
average.  The  following  rnhi  promised  well,  and  matters  were  lookinnr 
better  than  they  had  for  several  ^'ears  past ;  and  if  the  people  had  not  been 
completely  weighed  down  by  balances  of  revenue  and  takavi,  they 
might  have  made  a  fresh  start  with  fair  hopes  for  the  future.  But, 
according  to  Mr.  Melvill  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  the  heavy  demands 
had  swallowed  up  everything^  and  iu  many  cases  had  to  be  met  by  the 
sale  of  the  rah{  crops  before  they  were  ripe.  Thus  the  advantages 
of  the  season  were  nearly  all  lost  to  the  people  ;  they  had  food  for  the 
present,  bat  nothing  in  store  for  the  future,  except  the  diflSculties  in 
which  the  premature  sale  of  their  rabi  crops  must  involve  them. 
Mr.  Young,  who  relieved  Mr.  Melvill  in  the  beginning  of  1873,  took  a 
more  sanguine  view  of  things.  He  reported  that,  owing  to  the  favour- 
able rainfall,  there  was,  for  the  first  time  since  1869,  a  kharif  crop 
which  but  for  the  depredations  of  locusts  from  Bik&ner  would  have 
been  an  exceptionally  good  one.  The  rain  in  December  fell  just  when  it 
was  wanted  for  the  rabi  sowings,  and  the  result  was  a  good  crop.  The 
prospects  of  the  agriculturists  had  revived,  balances  of  land-revenue 
and  tak&vi  had  been  to  a  large  extent  paid  off,  and  one  more  year  of 
plenty  would  completely  restore  prosperity.  The  collections  in  this  year 
1872-73  were  indeed  large.  Besides  98  per  cent,  of  the  demand  of  the 
year,  Rs.  61,380  of  the  balances  of  land-revenue  of  previous  years 
and  Rs.  32,118  of  the  balances  of  takavi  were  collected,  making  the 
collections  in  all  Rs.  2,68,459,  or  one  and  a  half  times  the  net  revenue 
demand  of  the  year.  These  results,  Mr.  Melvill  reported,  had  not  been 
obtained  without  much  difficulty,  and  latterly  coercive  measures  had  to 
be  freely  resorted  to,  inability  and  not  unwillingness  to  pay  being  the 
cause.  The  balances  of  land-revenue  were  for  that  year  Rs.  4<,178  (of 
which  Rs.  155  were  remitted),  for  previous  years  Rs.  16,755,  total 
Rs.  20,678,  and  the  balances  of  takavi  for  seed  and  bullocks,  which 
pressed  on  the  villages  concerned  more  than  even  the  arrears  of  land- 
revenue  proper,  were  Rs.  50,109  under  suspension  and  Rs.  8,501  in 
process  of  collection  ; — thus  making  the  total  balance  of  land-revenue 
and  takavi  Rs.  79,288,  or  44  per  cent,  on  the  annual  revenue  demand, 
notwithstanding  the  very  large  collections  of  tiie  year.  Mr.  Melvili 
had  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion  as  to  the  distress  likely  to  ensue 
from  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Oovernment  demand,  and  had  recom- 
mended further  suspensions  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  10,804,  but  this  had 
been  refused. 

63.     In  1873-74  the  rainfall  was  al)out  the  average,  btit  fell  out  o( 

proportion    early    in    the    season  and    faileti 
-^^1^^    ^^^"^  }?!^^A^     entirely  towards  the  end,  so  that  in  many  villa-r 

1876.   Rfeovery  of  the  dis-  .  /  j  •  j  i.  r  •        •  i 

irkt  Crom  iu  depKMion.         «^   *^"®  <^"'0P*  dried   wp  before   npeaing,  and 

the  kharif  was   considerably   below    average. 
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the  Rr0<^  linger  rubf  was  larger  than  in  the  prerions  jenr,  but  omng 
to  ihe  failure  of  rain  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  the  produce  was. 
not  greater.  The  halanee  of  former  years  was  red  need  to  Rs.  3,849, 
but  there  was  a  balance  for  tlie  year  of  Rs.  8,610,  of  which  Rs.  f>,4dd 
of  the  kharif  demand  was  Auspeiided,  ahnost  wholly  in  talu^il  Fassilk&b 
The  bahuLce  of  takavi  for  seed  and  bullocks  was  reduced  from  Rs.  58,61  Q 
to  Rs,  41,286.  The  sns)>eiisiou  of  this  balance  was  a  great  boon, 
as  it  could  not  be  realised  until  a  gopd  and  overflowing  season.  Mn 
Wakefield  ou  assuming  cliarge  had  fouud  tlie  Uihsildars  and  othen^ 
instead  of  showing  the  anxiety  nsual  elsewhere  to  realise  the  revenuOf 
seemingly  ready  to  encourage  default  and  shirking,  an4  took  mor^ 
atringeot  measures  to  compel  defaulters  to  pay  up  arrears.  In  1874-75 
the  rainfall  was  much  below  the  average,  and  the  failure  pf  the  winter 
frains  nearly  produced  a  drought.  The  harvest  was  poor,  and  an  epi« 
demic  of  cattle-disease^  which  attacked  13,000  and  oarried  aff  T^DOO, 
was  a9cribed  to  the  scanty  rainfall.  Remissions  were  reconimendeijl 
to  the  amount  of  Rs.  1,271,  owing  to  an  aocnmulatiQU  of  suspendei) 
items  or  successive  failures  of  harvest.  In  1875-76  the  excessive  raiq 
of  September  answered  for  both  seasons,  and  although  no  rain  fell  for 
four  months,  November  to  February,  the  subsoil  remained  moist,  and 
both  crops  gave  a  good  outturn.  Numbers  of  villages  that  never 
cultivated  rabi  crops  before,  sowed  wheat  and  barley  this  sptringr* 
Severe  frost  injured  the  tarsoHj  and  iu  Sirsa  and  Oabwali  tahsiis  hail 
did  damage,  for  which  remissions  were  proposed  in  five  villages.  Tho 
kharif  crop  was  rather  late,  and  in  some  few  places  did  not  come  U$ 
perfection,  but  the  extent  of  cultivation  of  both  crops  made  it  a  bum^ 
per  year.  The  revenue  was  realised  with  ease,  except  in  the  villages  oo 
the  Satlaj  where  it  fell  into  arrears*  Tlie  balances  of  former  year4 
too,  were  to  a  large  extent  realised.  Thus  of  the  Rs.  20,066  balance 
of  takavi  advances  for  seed  and  bullocks  made  in  1869-70,  Rs.  13«187 
were  realised,  and  of  the  Rs.  10,295  arrears  of  ordinary  takavi,  Rs.  8j8C7 
were  realized.  The  total  balances  were  reduced  to  seven  per  cent,  of  a 
year's  land-revenne.  The  district  had  taken  all  this  time  to  recover 
from  the  efiects  of  (he  deficient  rainfall  in  1868  and  the  three  following 
years. 

64,    In   1876-77  the  rainfall  was  about  average  and  so,  it  seems, 
ni  *  —   *^^    ifi^TA  ♦^     were  the  crops.     Tliere   was   no   calamity  of 

History    zxx>ai    1876   to  v,    l    fi.  *.  irir 

lf79.   Proaght  of  1877-78.    season,   but  the   autumn  crops  snnered  fron^  A 

hot  scorching  wind  in  September,  which  re- 
duced the  outturn  considerably,  and  owing  to  failure  of  the  rivev 
floods  the  rabi  in  the  Satlaj  villages  was  poor.  In  1877-78  tbedeficiemt 
rainfall  caused  an  almost  complete  failure  of  fodder  and  a  great  los/i 
of  cattle.  By  reason  of  the  dronght  the  outturn  of  the  autumn  crop 
was,  according  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner's  estimate,  only  about  two 
per  cent,  of  the  average.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  total  area  culti- 
vated of  about  8^  lakhs  of  acres.  The  floods  of  the  Ghaggar  aod 
Batlaj  failed,  and  the  area  irrigated  from  wells  in  the  rabi  cousor 
quently  inoreased,  while  land  onlinarily  sown  for  the  kluirif  waa  aowu 
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ffitli  tM  crops.  The  estimnte<l  oaUnm  of  the  mbi  was  75  per  oenU  of 
Ml  ftr^raj|re.  55^532  hetid  of  entile  were  i*eported  to  have  die<l  during 
the  year.  Still  92  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  was  collected  without  much 
diflfeulty,  and  of  the  remainder  Rs.  8^799  were  remittvdw  Rs»  10,000  were 
advaaeed  for  the  purchase  of  seed  and  cattle  in  this  and  the  following 
yean  In  1878-79  the  rninfall  was  exceptionally  heavy,  especially  diiriufr 
the  early  part  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  in 
coBsequeuce  unusually  unhealthy,  but  the  kliartf  crop  was  crood^and  the 
following  rxbi  was  a  bumper  everywhere.  Locusts  appeared  in  June  frond 
the  south- west,  and  remained  in  tlie  district  for  two  and  a  half  months* 
laying  numbers  of  eg§^s ;  but  the  youn^  locusts  were  destroyed,  and 
little  damn^e  was  done:  98  )>er  cent,  of  the  revenue  was  realised,  together 
with  all  bahmces  of  former  years,  except  lis.  6,828  su8|>endsd  on  aocouuft 
of  the  failure  of  the  preceding^  rabi  harvest. 

66ft     Iti   1879-80  the   rainfall   was  below  the  average  aild  \^]is  not 

HarvtetAof  1879-80  ^®'^  dikJtributed,     Owinor  to  the   failure  of  rain 

towards  Uie  end  of  the  sesison  the  kharif  crop 
was  |>oor  almost  everywhere,  only  a  few  villages  iu  the  south  of  Fazilkii 
tahtil  and  some  fortunate  villages  here  and  there  (retting  enough  season- 
able showers  to  enable  them  to  reap  a  fair  kharif.  Owing  to  this  general 
failure,  an  unusually  large  area  of  unirrigated  land  was  sown  for  tlie 
rabi,  and  seasonable  showers  in  Deoeuiber  and  again  in  Febroary 
brought  on  the  crops  well,  and  gave  promise  of  a  bumper  harvests  Bub 
a  liot  scorching  wind  in  tiie  early  days  of  April  dried  up  the  grain  jusS 
as  it  was  ripening,  and  made  the  outturn  much  lighter  than  it  had 
promised  to  be;  indeed  the  loss  of  weight  was  estimated  at one-fonrthb 
Still,  taking  the  district  as  a  whole,  the  rnbi  orop  was  estimated 
at  abont  1^  times  an  average  rabi  ;  but  so  deficient  had  the  kitarif  beeny 
that  taking  the  two  harvests  together  the  outturn  of  the  year  wafi 
•omewhat  less  than  that  of  an  average  year.  Som^  villages,  which 
got  none  of  the  wandering  showers  at  the  light  time,  had  no  harvest 
at  all.  The  gram  crop  on  the  Ohaggar  was  exceptionally  good^  but^ 
Hinch  of  it  was  destroyed  by  a  sudden  flood  in  Febriniry.  Owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  river  floods,  the  area  of  flooded  laud  dnltivsted 
in  the  Satlaj  Hitar  was  much  below  the  average  and  the  outturn  poor* 
The  revenue  demand  of  tiie  year  was,  with  hardly  any  exception,  fully 
realised,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  only  balances  of  land-revenue 
were  Ks.  395  snspendeil  lor  calamity  of  seaRon,  and  £ls«  253  suspended 
until  the  deciniou  of  an  ap)>eal,  and  the  balances  of  tak4vi  amounted 
to  Rs.  204  only  ;  so  that  the  district  was  freer  frotn  arrears  than  It  had 
been  since  the  drou<rht  of  1868-69. 

66.     In  1880-81  the  rainfall  was  very   mnch  below  the  average* 

Dfdaghtof  1880^81.  '•'•^^   heavy   general   rain   in   the  end  of  June 

was  very  favourable  for  the  kharif  sowings^ 
and  a  very  large  area  was  sown  for  the  kharif,  but  with  the  exeeptiott 
of  a  few  wandering  showers  ik>  rain  fell  from  August  te  December^ 
and  the  crops  everywhere  dried  up.  Only  half  the  area  sown  prodtfoed 
» graio  croy,  and  a  lar|^  proportieu  of  the  area  cuUivalM  did  m^ 
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even  produce  any  straw.  The  Qhng^g^ar  floods  were  bo  lieaTj  as  to 
overtop  the  rice-embankments  and  drown  tlie  rice-6elds,  yet  towards  the 
end  of  the  season  the  supply  of  water  failed,  and  much  of  the  rice  that 
)iad  escaped  drowning  dried  up.  Tlie  outturn  for  the  whole  district  was 
estimated  at  less  then  a  third  of  an  average  kharif.  The  dry  seed-time 
prevented  the  people  from  sowing  a  large  area  for  the  rabi,  and  a  two 
mouths'  drought  in  January  and  February  made  the  outturn  poor,  so 
that  the  total  produce  of  the  rahi  was  only  half  an  average  harvest. 
Prices  rose  considerably,  the  stocks  of  grain  be^an  to  be  exhausted,  and 
the  people  migratecl  in  numbers  from  the  Dry  Tract  towards  the  rivers. 
The  grass  dried  up  and  fodder  sold  at  famine  prices.  The  cattle 
became  enfeebled  by  starvation  and  a  good  many  died.  Yet  the  revenue 
was  realised  without  difficulty,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  balance 
was  only  Rs.  5,690^  or  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  demand. 

67.     In   June   1881  the  district  was  in  a   very  critical  condition. 

Bumper  harvesta  of  1881-    Three  of  the  four   previous  bsirvests  had  been 

88  and  1882  88  an*!  pro*-     very  much  below  the  average,  and  stocks  both 

ST^r^t  *^"''"''''"    ""^   '*'•    ofgrain  and  fodder  were  becoming  exhausted; 

while  the  cattle  were  at  starvation  point.  The 
rains  held  off  dnring  June,  but  in  July  and  August  an  exceptionally 
heavy  fall  brought  abundance  of  grass  for  the  cattle  and  enabled  the 
people  to  sow  an  unusually  large  area  for  the  kharif.  A  failure  of  rain 
towards  the  end  of  the  season  prevented  the  outturn  of  grain  from 
being  as  large  as  it  had  promised  to  be,  but  the  amount  of  fodder 
produced  was  exceptionally  large,  and  the  total  outturn  of  grain  was 
estimated  at  nearly  twice  an  average  harvest.  The  rainfall  for  the  vear 
was  very  much  greater  than  usual,  probably  greater  than  it  had  been 
for  twenty  years  before,  and  the  moisture  retiiined  by  the  soil  was  very 
favourable  for  the  rabi  sowings,  while  an  opportune  and  unusually  heavy 
fall  of  rain  in  January  brought  on  the  crop  which,  notwithstanding  a 
severe  frost  in  February,  was  estimated  at  nearly  double  the  outturn 
of  an  average  rabi.  Prices  fell  rapidly,  and  tlie  stocks  of  grain  and 
fodder  were  replenished.  The  new  assessment  was  introduced  dnring  the 
year  in  the  greater  part  of  the  district,  and  the  demand,  though  greatly 
enhanced,  was  everywhere  realised  with  ease.  Probably  the  district, 
taken  as  a  whole,  was  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  in  July  1882 
than  it  had  ever  enjoyed  before,  and  the  contrast  with  the  state  of 
things  a  year  previous  was  marvellous. 

The  total  rainfall  of  1882-88  was  not  far  from  the  average,  but 
the  rains  were  late  in  commencing,  and  the  area  sown  for  the  kharif 
was  considerably  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  After  the  sowings, 
for  more  than  a  month  no  rain  fell  in  the  greater  part  of  the  district,  and 
in  many  places  the  crops  dried  up  irretrievably  ;  but  in  the  second  week 
of  September  abundant  rain  fell  most  opportunely  over  the  whole  of 
the  tract  and  saved  much  of  the  kharif  crop,  which  gave  an  outturn  about 
three-fourths  of  the  average.  The  rice-crop  on  the  Qhaggar  waa 
nnusually  good.  The  revenue  was  realised  with  ease,  and  on  81st 
Marob  1883  the  arrears  amounted  only  to  Rs.  159.    A  mnoh  larger 
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area  was  sown  For  the  rabi  ilian  had  ever  been  beforey  and  a  fall  of 
rain  in  January  came  in  ^ood  time;  and  the  resnit  was  a  bumper  rabi 
crop  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Dry  Tract.  The  crops  dependent 
on  the  flocnds  of  the  Ghaggar  and  Satlnj  were  somewhat  below  the 
average,  but  the  crops  on  wells  and  uuirriguted  lands  were  good. 
Prices  kept  very  low  and  barley  sold  at  60  sers  per  rupee.  In  July 
1883  the  district  was  in  a  still  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  had 
been  a  year  before.  The  rabi  instalment  was  realised  with  ease,  and 
at  the  end  of  September  1883  the  arrears  of  land-revenue,  including 
sospensions,  were  only  Rs.  243.  The  peasants  had  considerable  savings 
in  hand  and  well-replenished  stocks  of  grain,  and  probably  the  amount 
of  capital  accumulated  in  the  district  was  larger  than  at  any  previous 
period  in  its  history. 

Tlie  rains  of  1883  have  not  been  very  favourable  fbr  the  kliarif 
harvest,  and  the  long  drought  in  August  made  the  outturn  poor, 
but  the  district  as  a  wliole  obtained  a  fair  supply  of  fodder  and  some 
little  grain.  The  kharif  instalment  of  the  revenue  has  been  almost 
all  realised  without  the  issue  of  a  single  warrant.  The  rainfall  of 
September  was  most  opportune  for  the  rabi  sowings,  and  throughout 
the  district  the  prospects  of  the  rabi  crop  are  at  present  excellent 
(January  1884).  The  area  sown  and  the  produce  promise  to  turn  out 
larger  than  the  district  ever  saw,  and  there  is  every  hope  of  a  bumper 
rabi  crop,  exceeding  even  the  excellent  crops  of  the  last  two  years.  The 
tide  of  prosperity  is  still  in  full  flow,  and  shows  no  signs  of  turning. 


OHAPTEB  m.— The  Peopla 

68.    When  the  tract  of  country  comprising  the  Sirsi  district   first 

Colonisstton  of  the  dui-    eame  under  British  infiuence  at  the  beginning 

trict    Qradnal  increase  in    of  the  present  century,  there  were  in  the  whole 

number  and  lise  of  Tillages,     ^f  i\^^  district  only  85  inhabited  villages,  of 

which  eleven  were  in  the  valley  of  the  GImggar,  twelve  on  the  Satlaj, 
and  twelve  elsewhere,  chiefly  scattered  in  the  great  Dry  Tract.  The 
largest  of  them  was  ll&nia,  the  head-quarters  of  Naw&b  Z&bita  Khan, 
a  place  of  little  size  and  importance.  A  few  of  the  villages  along  the 
north  of  the  district  were  held  by  Sikh  JatB,  but  most  of  the  settle* 
mcnts  were  insignificant  hamlets  occupied  by  Bhattis,  Joiyas,  Wattus, 
Bodlas  and  other  Musalman  tribes  who  lived  chiefly  by  the  large  herds 
of  cattle  they  drove  hither  and  thither  over  the  prairie  for  pasture, 
and  by  the  plunder  they  obtained  in  their  frequent  raids^  on  settlements 
further  advanced  in  civilisation.  So  soon  as  British  influence  began 
to  be  felt  and  life  and  property  became  more  secure,  the  Sikh  Jats 
pushed  forward  their  colouies  from  the  north,  the  B&gri  J&ts  and 
Kumhars  from  the  south  and  the  Musalmin  R&jputs  and  Jats  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Satlaj,  and  founded  new  settlements  and  devel- 
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oped  ngriculture  in  the  waste.  Thestremn  of  iminig^liou  wiitcb  then 
oommenced  hns  rolled  ceaselessly  on  till  now^  and  the  d«0er4  has 
/jrradually  become  peopled  with  flourishing^  villaoree,  ntiti  heeu  broa^ht 
under  the  plough.  In  1820,  soon  after  the  Sotar  valley  caine  directly 
under  British  rule,  there  were  within  tite  present  boundaries  of  tiie 
district  altoaeCher  94  inhabited  villages,  still  most  nnnnerons  on  ths 
Ohaggar,  where  they  had  increased  to  33,  and  on  the  8atlaj\  where 
there  were  21  ;  in  the  Dry  Tract  there  were  only  36  villngns  scattered 
along  the  present  Piitti&Ia  border.  Id  1 840,  ^oon  after  the  Dry  Trad 
was  brought  under  British  rule,  and  the  district  was  separately  plaoed 
under  a  British  officer,  there  were  altogether  d^il  inhabifeed  villages, 
of  which  81  were  on  the  Ghaggar,  47  in  the  sandy  tract  to  tiie  eontk 
of  it,  34  on  the  Sathij  and  164  in  the  Dry  Tract  between  the  two  rivers^ 
chiefly  along  the  present  north-east  border.  A  large  area  of  country 
round  Abohar  was  still  uninhabited.  In  1850  the  number  of  inhabited 
villages  htul  increased  to  431,  the  chief  increase  being  in  the  Dry  Tract, 
where  the  number  had  risen  from  1 64  to  239;  the  whole  district,  ex- 
cept a  tract  round  Aboliar  and  towards  the  Satlaj,  ha<l  been  fairly  colo- 
nised. In  1868  the  number  of  inhabited  villages  was  628  (only  30  of  the 
658  towustiips  being  then  uninhabited).  In  the  Census  of  1881  the 
number  was  returned  at  635,  so  that  very  few  new  villages  had  beeu 
founded  in  the  interval.  The  whole  of  the  district  is  now  faiirljr 
covered  with  villages,  and  there  is  no  considerable  area  without  pef- 
inaneut  inhabitants.  Probably  no  part  of  it  is  more  than  four  miles 
from  the  nearest  village.  The  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of 
villages  in  each  tract  appears  clearly  from  the  following  statement :— - 


AMetcment  Circle. 


B&gar 

N41i 
Rohi 
Utir 
Hit4r  ' 


.. . 

•*. 

.  •  • 


••• 
••  • 

... 
»•• 


Total  of  district 


Kumber  of 
villages  iDha- 
bited  at  some 
lime  previous 
to  1800  A.  D. 


NUMBBK  01  TILLAGH  IVHABITSD  IV  A.  D. 


isoa 


78 

179 

825 

9 

1 


692 


1 
11 
10 

1 
12 


85 


1820. 


3 
83 
36 

1 
21 


1840. 


47 

81 

164 

6 

84 


U 


831 


I860 


51 
88 
289 
10 
48 


431 


1881. 


52 

106 

363 

59 

58 


63^ 


While  the  villages  have  steadily  increased  in  nnmbers,  they  bate 
also  increased  in  size.  From  the  returns  of  the  Revenue  Survey  in 
1841,  so  far  as  they  are  available^  it  appears  that  in  123  villages  ia 
different  parts  of  the  district,  the  average  number  of  families  per 
village  was  then  35.  In  the  same  area  in  1868  there  were  242 
villages  with  an  average  of  72  families  per  vilUgOi  and  the  average 
for  the  whole  district  was  68  families  per  village.  Aoeording  to  the 
Census  of  18&1  the  average  was  81  families  pec  io  habited  villags. 
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Tlie  genersA  increase  in  the  eiee  of  the  villages  also  appears  from  ilia 
followiiigr  compariMon :-— 


Number  of  Tillages  and  towni  oontainiDg 

In  1868. 

■1. 

In  1881. 

Above  10,000  inhabitants 
1,         5,000            „ 
2,000 
1,000 
500 
200 
Under      200            ,, 

1 

1 

5 

21 
101 
861 
267 

1 

t 

6 

81 

182 

428 

212 

Total  inhabited  towns  and  villages     ... 

628 

685 

69.     For  a  comparison  of  the  population  at  different  times  we  hate 

no   reliable  returns  previous  to  the  Census  of 

unV^ot  hicrSj^      "^     '  86«-    I«  ^ 84?  ^^''^  t'^^  d'«'"«t  was  about  the 

same  size  as  it  is  at  present,  (though  since  tlieit 
a  small  pargana  has  been  transferred  to  Bikiner  and  another  added 
from  Firospur),  the  population  was  given^  probably  after  a  rough 
enumeration,  as  11 2,974.  At  the  first  Regular  Settlement,  which  was 
in  progress  from  1852  to  186^,  a  Census  was  made  of  each  village  as 
its  lands  were  measured,  aud  according  to  that  Census  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  present  district  was  15 1,182;  but  tlie  census  was  not 
taken  simultaneously  over  the  whole  districty  and  therefore  does  not 
give  the  total  population  on  any  one  date.  In  1868  the  population 
was  210|795,  and  in  1H81  it  was  253,275.  If  we  take  the  Census  of 
the  Regular  Settlement  as  representing  the  population  of  1858,  we  bare 
the  followino^  rates  of  increase : — 


Year  of  Comas. 


Total  popu- 
lation. 


Increaae  nnee 
previous 
Censtto. 


PereenUge 
of  inereaoe. 


iDterval  since 
previous  cen- 
sus in  jears. 


Approximate 
average  an- 
nual ineraaat 
per  cent. 


1849 
1858 
1868 
1881 


••• 
••• 
••» 

••• 


1,12,974, 
1,52,182 
2,10.795 
2,53,275 


89,208 
58,618 
42,480 


85 
88 
20 


9 
10 
18 


4 
4 


The  comparison  with  the  figures  of  1868  is  exact,  for  since  then 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  boundaries  of  the  district  or  of  the 
tahsils,  except  the  insignificant  changes  caused  by  alluvion  and 
diluvion  on  the  Satlaj.  It  appears  then  that  while,  for  the  nineteen  years 
previous  to  1868,  the  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  something 
like  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  has  in  the  thirteen  years  since  increased 
by  20  per  cent,  which  gives  an  average  increase  of  about  1^  per  cent, 
per  annum,  while  the  rate  of  incridase  for  the  whole  Panj4b  for  the 
same  period  is  only  7  per  cent.,  aud  Simla  and  Koh&t  are  the  only  two 
districts  which  show  so  large  a  rate  of  Increase.  Probably  the  normal 
population  of  1881  was  even  larger  then  that  returned  by  the  Gensoty 
for  at  the  time  of   the  ennmeration  some  parts  of  the  distriot  were 
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Bnffering  from  dronglitj  and  part  of  the  population,  as  tlieir  custom 
is,  had  migrated  for  the  tiinelu  search  of  food  and  work  ;  so  Umt  some 
of  the  villages,  especially  those  south  aud  east  of  Sirsa  aud  south  of 
Abohar,  had  then  less  than  their  normal  population.  I  should  estimate 
that  the  ordinary  population  of  the  whole  district  in  1881  was  close 
ou  260,000. 

70.     Some  part  of  this  increase  is  no  doubt  due  to  the   healtliy 

climate  aud  the  general  prosperity  of  the  peo- 

bo'^S'^S"^"""'*''"     p!«  «"d  to  *>'«   couwquent  normal   ezceair  of 

birtlis  over  deaths.  ihe  district  has  passed 
through  several  seasons  of  scarcity  since  1868,  but  has  suffered 
from  no  famine  so  severe  as  to  seriously  increase  tlie  number 
of  deaths  or  cheok  the  fecundity  of  the  population.  Nor  has 
there  been  any  widespread  epidemic  of  cholera  or  fever  such  as  to 
carry  off  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  dry  climate  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  district  is  very  healthy,  and  comparatively  few  of  the  population 
are  of  weak  constitution,  or  liable  to  succumb  to  the  diseases  which  are 
so  fatal  in  moister  climates.  But  a  considerable  part  of  the  increase 
in  population  since  1868  must  be  dee  to  immigration,  which  cansed  so 
much  of  the  rapid  increase  of  population  before  that  date.  As  the 
district  became  more  fully  settled,  and  the  land  occupied  and  culti* 
vated,  the  stream  of  immigration  natnrally  slackened,  but  still  immigrants 
continue  to  find  their  way  into  the  district.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  new-comers  take  some  time  to  settle  down,  and  a  season  of  scarcity 
drives  some  of  them  from  one  part  of  the  district  to  another,  or  back  to 
their  former  home,  or  onwards  to  some  more  promising  country;  but 
emigration  out  of  the  district  is  small  in  extent  as  compared  with  the 
number  who  still  enter  the  district  from  other  tracts  and  settle  in  it. 
There  is  no  means  of  estimating  the  number  of  immigrants  since  1868, 
but  the  present  census  returns  show  that  of  the  present  population  of 
258,275  only  158,381  were  born  in  the  district ;  so  that  94,894  or 
37  per  cent. — more  than  a  third — of  the  present  population  are  immi- 
grants from  other  districts  or  States  (a  larger  proportion  than  for  any 
other  district  of  the  Panjab  except  Simla).  Of  these  the  largest  number 
have  come  from  the  following  districts : — 


SUto  or  district. 

Ko.  of  immi- 
granta. 

Pereentiife  of 
total  population. 

Bikdner  State 

••• 

38,741 

15 

Other  Rdjput  State8(cbiefly  Jaipur  and  Jodh 

pur) 

7,080 

8 

Patti4la  State 

12,948 

5 

Other  Cis-Satlaj  States   ... 

5,187 

2 

Hissdr  district                  ...             ;.. 

12,719 

5 

Other  British  districts  to  the  east  •*. 

2,934 

1 

I*irozpur  district 

7,790 

8 

Other  British  districts  to  the  north 

2,406 

1 

Bh^walpur  State 

2,197 

1 

Montgomery  district 

8,876 

2 

Other  British  districts  to  the  west 

415 

•  99 ••• 
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Tlitis  no  fewer  itian  18  per  oent.  of  the  present  popnlaiion  are  immi- 
grants from  the  R&jpnt&na  otates  to  the  south,  and  7  per  cent,  from 
the  Sikh  States  to  the  north  ;  while  6  per  cent,  have  come  from 
British  districts  to  the  east,  4  per  cent,  from  the  north,  and  2  per  cent, 
from  the  west.  24,617  persons  born  in  the  8irs&  district  were  returned 
as  living  in  other  districts  or  States  of  the  Panjab,  chiefly  in  Pattiala, 
Bhawalpur,  Firozpur,  Hipsar  and  Montgomery.  Many  of  these  were 
no  doubt  women  who  had  been  given  in  marriag#  by  their  parents  in 
Sirsa  to  relatives  or  connections  near  their  former  homes,  but  a  number 
of  them  must  simply  have  wandered  in  search  of  greater  comfort, 
especially  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  population^  though  gradually 
becoming  more  attached  to  the  land,  is  still  given  to  wandering. 
Allowing  for  the  considerable  number  of  persons  born  in  Sirsa  who  now 
reside  in  Bikaner,  we  have  still  a  clear  gain  by  immigration  over  emigra- 
tion of  at  least  60,000  persons,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  population,  in 
the  present  generation.       • 

This  extraordinary  immigration  and  colonisation  of  the  prairie 
desert  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  pax  Britannica  which  followed  on 
the  troubles  of  last  century,  and  gave  to  every  colonist  security  of  life 
and  property  in  a  region  where  previously  neither  had  been  worth  a 
day's  purchase.  Laud  was  plentiful  and  was  offered  to  immigrants  at 
a  very  low  rate  of  assessment,  and  all  who  suffered  from  oppression  or 
want  in  the  neit^hbouring  Native  States  or  British  districts  hastened  to 
the  country  thus  newly  opened  up  to  them,  where  they  found  an  easy 
means  of  subsistence  by  cultivating  the  virgin  prairie,  and  an  assurance 
of  being  allowed  to  enjoy  in  peace  and  security  the  produce  of  their 
labour.  The  history  of  this  district  affords  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  blessings  of  British  rule,  of  the  political  advantage  of  having  a  well- 
governed  tract  of  country  in  close  proximity  to  Native  States,  and  of 
the  readiness  of  some  classes  of  the  Indian  popniatiou  to  migrate  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another  when  the  advantages  of  migration 
are  evident  and  within  their  reach. 

71.     With  the  increase  of  population,  cultivation  has   spread  and 

the    waste  has     rapidly    been     brought     under 

Increase  of    P?P«l*tjon     ^j       plough.       In     1841,    in    about    one-third 

and  caltivation  in  differ-        ^   ^ «      j  •  ^  •  i.     r  i  •  l      aI.        *   ^'  .•  /• 

ent  parts  of  the  district         ot    the   district    for     whicn     tne   statistics   of 

the  Revenue  Survey '  are  available,  only 
20  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  had  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
At  last  Settlement,  in  1858-57,  the  percentage  of  area  cultivated  in 
the  same  tracts  was  35.  At  the  Revenue  Survey  of  1876-79  the  per- 
centage of  cultivated  area  was  51.  Taking  the  whole  dintrict,  the 
percentage  of  total  area  cultivated  at  last  Settlement  (1853-61),  was 
only  84  ;  now  55  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  cultivated.  Since  1868  the 
cultivated  area  baa  been  increasing  at  tlie  rate  of  a  little  over  1  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  has  thus  not  quite  kept  ))nce  nith  the  increase 
of  po|.ulation.  In  1868,  the  cultivated  area  was  giveu  at  921,696 
acres;  it  is  now  1,066,816  acres,  an  increase  of  H(  per  cent,  aa  com- 
pared with  the  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  populutiou. 
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Vhtf  extent  ta  which  popnlalioiv  tmi  crfUivfttiorY  htive  kept  increas- 
ing together,  and  the  way  in  which  the  iiioreaRef  is  spread  over  the 
district,  may  be  better  seen  by  taking  0e))aniteiy  the  different  tracts 
into  which,  with  reference  both  to  physical  features  and  to  social  his-' 
tory,  the*  district  has  been  divided  for  assessment  purposes*  The  B&gar, 
or  sandy  tract  south  of  the  Qhaggar,  was  colonised  from  Bib&ner  soon 
afber  1818;  and  in  1853  the  area  cultivated  was  78  per  cent/  of  tho 
whole  ;  it  has  since  then  actually  decreased  by  about  6  per  cent. ; 
and  simiiarl;^  tlie  population  of  the  tract,  though  in  1 868  it  had  in- 
creased by  23  per  cent,  from  1853,  has  since  fallen  off  by  9*  per  cent* 
In  the  N41i,  or  (ihaggar  valley,  and  the  high  land  immediately  adjoin- 
ing  it,  cultivation  has  increased  by  24  per  cent,  since  last  settlement 
in  1855,  and  the  population  has  increased  by  6  per  cent,  since  1868. 
In  the  Rohi,  or  dry  tract  stretching  from  tlie  Ghaggar  valley  for  nearly 
?0  miles  to  the  Dnnda  or  old  bank  of  the  Satlaj,  cultivation  has  in» 
creased  by  76  per  cent,  since  1861,  and  the  population  by  33  per  cent* 
siuee  1868.  In  the  Utir,  or  narrow  tract  between  the  Dauda  and  the 
present  valley  of  the  Satlaj,  wliicli  was  last  colonised,  cultivation  is 
nearly  four  times  what  it  was  in  1861,  and  the  population  has  increased 
by  42  per  cent,  since  1868.  And  in  the  Hitar^  or  present  Satlaj  valley, 
which  was  colonised  at  an  early  date^  cultivation  has  increased  by  only 
10  per  cent,  since  1861,  and  population  by  only  8  per  cent,  since  1868. 
As  already  stated,  at  the  time  of  the  Census  in  February  1881  some  parts 
of  the  district  were  suffering  from  droughty  and  part  of  the  population 
had  migrated  for  the  time.  Tliis  partly  accounts  for  the  number  of  houses 
returned  as  unoccupied  on  the  night  of  the  Census.  The  number  so 
returned  is  2,645  or  1  in  11.  The  migrations  were  chiefly  from  the 
dry  tracts  south  of  the  Ghaggar ( Bagar)  and  south  of  Fazilka  (Rohi) 
either  to  the  Satlaj  valley  or  out  of  the  district  altogether,  and  though 
they  cannot  have  been  so  extensive  as  to  affect  greatly  the  population  of 
the  district  as  a  whole,  yet  no  doubt  the  population  of  the  tracts  men- 
tioned was  affected^  and  part,  though  not  all,  of  the  decrease  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Bagar  was  due  to  this  migration,  which  was  to  some  extent 
Oiily  temporary.  The  population  of  each  assessment  circle  is  as  follows  ; — 


POFtfLATlOlK 

Inere»ae  or 
deorease  par 

AMMnnant  Cirele. 

In  1852^. 

In  1868. 

In  1681. 

oent.  8hio» 
1888. 

B&«rar  .                           •• 

Rohi 

Utir 
Hitilr 

17,836 

40,548 

76,021 

8,405 

14,372 

21,889 

55,263 

1,05,414 

10,882 

17,3^7 

19,993 
68,707 
1,40,370 
15,478 
18,727 

-  9 
+  6 

+33 
+42 
+  8 

Total 

1,52,182 

'    2,10,795 

2,58,275 

+  20 

TalisilSirsA  86,305         94,24&  +  9 

Tahsil  Dabwili  57,520         71,136  +23 

TahsU  Fiziiki  66,970         87,894         +31 

73.    The  BeYonne  Snrvey  meMUFemente  of  1876-79  give  (be-  total 

firea  of  the  dietriot  as  3,004  fu].aare  miles  and 

^.P«""'y  ^[f^^ul^Au^Jf    the  Settlement  measurements  of  1880-81  give 
different  ports  of  tbaautnet.     .^       n  nr\/>  •■  ■•  i  l  <.  j 

it  as  3,006  square  miles,  which  may  be  accepted 
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aa  approxitnatelj  correct..  Tliis  gives  an  average  population  for 
the  district  of  84  per  square  mile  as  compared  with  the  70  per 
sqimre  mile  of  1868.  }|i  1868  Sir^^  stood,  a»  regards  density  of 
population  per  square  mile  of  total  area,  27th  ainjonn^  the  3>1  districts 
of  the  Punjab  (Simla  beiu^  excepted).  It  naw  stands  25th,  those 
beloiv  it  being  Kangra,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  Montgomery,  J  hang, 
Kohftt  and  Uera  Ismail  Khan.  The  cultivated  area  of  the  district  is 
given  by  the  present  Settlement  measurements  ns  1 ,667  square  miles, 
while  in  18681  it  was  1,441  square  miles  ;  and  the  density  of  population 
per  oqnare  mile  of  cultivated  area,  which  in  1868  wns  14*6,  is  now  152, 
so  that,  as  above  notedly  population  hns  in  the  interval  increased 
somewhat  faster  tlian  cultivatiou.  The  population  is  densest  in  the  Sathij 
valley  (Hitar),  whei-e  it  averages  195  to  the  square  mile  of  total  area; 
then  in  the  Ghajy^gar  valley  (Naii),  where  it  averages  110  per  square  mile. 
In  the  Utar  or  dry  tract  below  the  Dandii  it  averages  86  ;  in  the  ssmdy 
tract  south  of  the  Ghaggar  valley  (  Bagur)  74  ;  and  in  the  I{ohi,or  great 
Dry  Tract  between  the  valleys  of  the  Ghaggar  a?»d  Satlaj,  it  averages 
only  73  to  the  square  mile.  (In  pargansis  Malaut  and  Mahaj'ani  in  that 
tract  it  was  in  186*Z  only  22  and  17  to  the  square  mile  respectively).  It 
thus  varies  with  facility  of  irrigation  and  fertility  of  soil;  and  in  the  drjr 
tract  it  is  denser  along  the  north-east  border  than  along  tlie  south-west^ 
where  the  rainfall  is  less  and  the  colonisation  more  recent.  The  figures 
for  the  diff«rent  assessment  circles  ar«  as  follows  :^ 


Mmmumeni  Circle.. 

1  TMal  are* 
in  square 
miles. 

Total  Population. 

PoPULATlOH  PRR  SQUABS 
MILS  OP  TOTAL  ABBA. 

In  1868. 

ihiesi. 

In  1868. 

In  1881. 

iCnhi 

Hikn             ...             «. 

271 

634 

11,926 

180 

96 

21.889 
66,263 
1,06.414 
10,8.-2 
17,347 

19,993 

68,7i>7 

1,40,870 

16,478 

18,727 

81 

103 

66 

60 

181 

74 

110 

73 

86 

196 

Total  of  the  district  ... 

8,0t»6 

2.10.796 

9,63,276 

20 

84 

Tiihad  8irt4      ... 
„    l>«btr41i 
,.    f4silki 

993 

817 

1,196 

86.306 
67,520 
66,970 

94,246 

71,136 
•       87.894 

87 
70 
66 

96 

87 

74 

The  tribes   arranged  ia 
Older  ol  numbers.. 


73.  The  most  important  tribes  in  order 
of  EMunberSy  according  to  the  Census  of  1881j 
are  as  follows  : — 


»b. 

"1           '1 

Tribe. 

■  -...11    ;   i 

Nunberof  the 
tribe.. 

PerceutMge  of 

total  popa- 

laiioB. 

1 

Hi 

•  •  . 

64,040 

25 

2 

lUjpnt 

•  •>• 

•  •• 

46,827 

19 

8 

Cham&r 

•  M. 

••■ 

18,022 

7 

4 

Kutnhilr 

•  •• 

16,114 

6 

6 

Chuhni 

•  •• 

16,051 

6 

e 

Baoya 

•«* 

10,496 

4 

7 

Khdti 

•  •* 

7,222 

8 

8 

Brihman 

••• 

— 

5,559 

2 
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Ho. 

THb. 

Nombtr  of  (Iw 
Wb.. 

'^F' 

9 

Ri>r« 

S,554 

10 

Kiin 

4.742 

11 

Nil 

4,150 

12 

Tell 

8,914 

13 

Thori  or  Heri 

S,368 

14 

BAirariva       .„ 

S.3S5 

16 

Mocl.1 

8,(i7S 

16 

DumorMlr&af 

3,U15 

17 

Chl.Ipi 

2,825 

18 

JuliliA 

2,817 

19 

Miuhlil 

2,80* 

20 

ShiikU 

2,738 

21 

Sunir 

2,479 

74.     The  sociul  iinportaiine  of  the  different   tribes,  however,  ill  an 
ajjfriculturitl  district  like  Sira4 depends  more  npou 

upon  ita  mere  numbers.  The  following;  stnte. 
ment  sliows  the  nnmber  of  villnjfes  nnd  parts  of  vilUges  owned  by  each 
trib*  iu  the  difftfreiit  assessment  circles : — 

Villapee  how  owned. 


Btflit. 

».v. 

Boil. 

.,... 

a..„. 

.iTi 

Tun. 

1 
i 

1 

1 

1 

•s 

1 

■s 

J 

1 

1 

1 

■s 

1 

1 

1 

i 

■s 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

2 

JI»<J.Au 

- 

1 

... 

8 

• 

It 

1 

'{ 

J 

M 

!l 

"l 

"i 

»? 

if 

t 

A 

ir 

... 

u 

11 

u 

... 

1 

... 

w 

Total  HOMtaMB         ... 

1 

M 

... 

71 

... 

IB 

... 

41 

.„ 

ICT 

SUh  Jat 

... 

_. 

1 

1 

110 

18 

7 

• 

1 

1 

IW 

H 

ia,:r  :     :: 

1 

J 

S 

M 

10 

" 

... 

' 

» 

g'^sT'SSisi's^ 

.„" 

1 

u 

» 

1 
M 

i 

"s 

:: 

■■. 

.i 

71 

1 

Total  HLidiandOOv 

» 

>0 

s 

*i 

— 

es 

a 
» 
SN 

-i- 

18 
H 

... 

3 
« 

T 

IB) 
U 

.. 

cfcriiiu.       

1 

IS 

SI 

-r 

« 

Illl*d 

... 

lU 

... 

*<«»1    ... 

m\  ... 

-. 

ew 

... 

( 

Tluia  t)f  the  650  vHlajr^s  ia  the  district,  119  are  wliollj  owned 
by  Sikh  Jats,  167  by  Miisiihnaiis,  162  by  Hindus  and  inferior  tribes^  and 
J  3  by  ChristiiMis,  (chiefly  the  Skiunea*  fami^y)  ;  while  the  reiiiaining^  189 
91*6  not  owned  by  any  one  single  tribe,  but  by  two  or  more  tribes  in  shares. 
Sikh  Jats  own  shares  in  £8  of  these,  Musalmdn  Kajputs  in  96,  Bagri 
J&ts  in  60,  and  Bauyas^  Aroras,  Khatris  apd  Sunars  own  shares  in  73. 

7$»     In  order  to  ascertain  the  positiop  in  the  social  scale  assigned 

„^        ,  to  each  tribe  by  tlie  people   themselves,  I  had 

each  tribSf *    ^^*  ^^^   ^      enquiries  made  from  repriewutatives  of  various 

tribes,  both  liigh  apd  low,  all  over  the  district 
as  to  the  relative  grades  they  would  give  to  :(;hemselves  and  the  other 
tribes  they  know.  There  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  good  deal  of 
difference  in  the  answers  given^  but  the  general  result  gives  the 
following  grading.  As  evidently  the  position  assigned  in  the  social 
scale  depends  chiefly  on  the  respectability  and  cleanliness  of  the  trade 
generally  followed  by  Uie  ufiewbtirs  of  the  tribe,  I  give  a*  short  descrip- 
tion opposite  each  «f  its  usuaI  occupation. 

Hindu  Tribes^ 


Grade. 

Tribe. 

tJsaal  occupation. 

I 

Brdfaman 

••• 

Religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 

« 

Rdjput 

... 

Agriculture^  and  service  as  soldiers  and 
guards. 

^ 

Banya . 

••• 

Trade  in  grain,  Ac.,  and  money-lending. 

4 

Khatri 

••• 

Ditto                ditto                ditto. 

5 

Itora  or  Arora 

••• 

'    Ditto               ditto               ditto. 

6 

Kdyath 

••• 

Clerks — men  t)f  the  pen. 

7 

J&t  or  Jat 

••• 

Agriculture. 

8 

Ahir 

•  •  • 

Ditto. 

9 

Gtijar 

I 

•  a. 

Ditto. 

10 

M&li 

•  •• 

Market  gardening. 

11 

Eahdr     Jhinwar 
Maira. 

or 

Water-carriers  and  burden*carriers. 

12 

KhAti  or  Tarkhin 

• .  • 

Carpenters. 

13 

Lob&r 

••• 

Blacksmiths. 

14 

Sundr 

•.• 

Qold  and  silversmiths. 

15 

Eumb&r 

•  •  • 

Potters  and  brick -makers. 

16 

Ndi 

•  •  • 

Barbers,  and  assistants  in  ceremonies  at 
births  and  marriages. 

17 

Chhlpf  or  Chhlmb& 

»•• 

Dyers  of  cloth. 

18 

Darzi 

1 
... 

Tailors. 

19 

Moclil 

•*. 

Workers  in  tanned  leather. 

20 

Bdzli^ar  or  Nat 

••  • 

Tumblers,  acrobats  and  buflToons. 

21 

Bdwariya  and  Mahtam 

Hunters  and  cultivators. 

22 

Cham&r 

••• 

Skinners  of  dead  animals,  workers  in 
leather  and  weavers  of  cloth. 

28 

Rnigar  or  Kbatik 

Tanners  of  leather. 

24 

Dhobi 

Washermen. 

25 

Thori 

Wandering  agricultural  labourers. 

26 

Bhand  and  Kicth 

Wandering  singers  and  dancers. 

27 

Dh&nak 

Sweepers. 

28 

Sdnsi     . 

Gipsies. 

29 

Bhangi  or  Chtihrd 

Sweepers. 
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The  Iii)2:her-c1as8  Hindiis  have  the  distinction  into  four  castes 
(baranj  Brahman^  Chhatri^  Baish,  Shiidr.  The  R&jpnts  (tliey  say)  are 
Ghhatris^  the  J&ts  were  also  Ciihatri  or  R&jpnt,  bnt  have  adopted  the 
custom  of  re-marriage  of  widows  and  thus  become  Shiidr,  but  hold  the 
first  rank  in  that  class.  Tlie  Banjas  are  the  Baish  caste.  All  the 
lower  miscellaneous  tribes  are  cousiderd  Shtidr. 

Among  the  Miisa1m4ns  the  social  grading  of  the  tribes  depends  part- 
ly on  the  relative  respectability  of  the  usual  occnpation  of  the  tribe,  and 
partly  on  the  position  held  by  the  Hindd  tribes  from  which  they  were 
converted.    The  grading  is  approximately  as  follows  : — 

MUSALHAN  TrIBKS. 


1 

2 

8 
4 
5 
G 


8 

0 
10 
11 
12 
18 

14. 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
8L 


Saiyad 

Shaikh  (including 

Chishti  and  Bodla). 
Patbdn 
Mughal 

R4jput  •• 

Biloch 


UfUAl  oecapatioD. 


••• 


••• 


Dosrar 
Lab&na 


Jat 

Tiiin 

Ehdti  or  Tarkhdn    ... 

Loh&r  •- 

Sakka,    Machhl    and 

Jhinwar. 
Ma114h 

T^li  and  Dbuniya   ... 
Maniar 
R&j  or  Mimar 
Qasdf  or  Qassab 

Bisdti 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••. 


Mochf 

Kumh^r 

Kunjra 

Bbatijira 

Nilgar  or  Rangrez  ... 

Ehatik 

Dhobi 

Mirigi 

Eanjar 


•*• 


... 


Dinddr  or  Bhangi  ... 


Service  in  mosques  and  agriculture. 
Ditto  ditto. 

Serrice  in  the  army  and  agriculture. 
Ditto  ditto. 

Agriculture  and  grazing  cattle. 

Agriculture     and     keeping      camels    for 
carriage. 

Agriculture. 

Carrying    on    pack-bullocks     and     agri- 
culture. 

Agriculture  and  grazing  cattle. 

Market  gardening  and  agriculture. 

Carpenters. 

Blacksmiths. 

Water-carriers  and  fishermen. 

Boatmen  and  fishermen. 

Oil'pressers  and  cotton-scutchers. 

Makers  and  sellers  of  bangles. 

Masons  and  brick-layers. 

Butchers. 

Weavers. 

Pedlars. 

Barbers  and  assistants  in  ceremonies   at 

birth,  marriage,  Ac, 
Workers  in  tanned  leather. 
Potters  and  brickmakers. 
Sellers  of  ve<;etables. 
Bakers,  cooks  and  keepers  of  sarais. 
Dyers  of  cloth. 
Tanners  of  leather. 
Washermen. 
Musicians. 

G-ipsies  and  prostitutes. 
Sweepers. 
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I  shall  now  give  some  account  of  each  tribe  separately. 

76.  The  most  uumeroas  and  rao5(t  important  tribe  in  the  district  are 

mi.   T  X       J  «y.    X  the  Jats  or  J4ts.  who  number  64,040,  or  ahnost 

The  Jats  and  Biipata.  .,  e       l\       c    j.i  i    i  i   *.• 

*^  exactly   one-fourth   of  the  whole     population. 

With  them  may  be  taken  the  allied  tribe  of  Rijputs,  who  come  next 
in  point  of  numbers  with  46,827,  or  nearly  a  fifth  of  tiie  toti\l  population, 
so  that  the  Jats  and  Rajputs  together  number  44  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  district,  and  own  between  them  about  three-fourths  of 
its  area.  The  two  tribes  taken  together  constitute  nearly  28  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  Panjab,  and  include  the  great  mass  of  the  domi- 
nant land-owning  tribes  in  the  Ois-Indus  portion  of  the  Province.  They 
are  especially  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sirsa,  and  together 
form  38  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Hissar  and  Rohtak  to  the  east, 
35  per  cent  in  Pattiala  and  Firozpnr  to  the  north,  23  and  37  per  cent, 
respectively  in  Montgomery  and  Bhiwalpur  to  the  west,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  of  Bikaner  and  other  R&jput  States  to 
the  south.  In  the  ease  of  the  Hindus  the  distinction  between  the  Jats 
and  the  Rajpnts  is  in  this  part  of  the  country  clearly  defined,  the  most 
marked  difference  between  them  being  that  the  J&ts  allow  the 
re-marriage  of  widows  while  the  Rajputs  do  not;  but  among  the 
Musalmaus  there  is  no  such  clear  distinction;  many  Musalman  tribes 
are  called  Jats  in  one  part  of  the  Province  and  R4jputs  in  another, 
and  in  this  district  there  are  seveml  such  tribes  which  claim  to  be 
R&jpnts,  a  claim  allowed  by  some  of  their  neighbours  and  denied  by 
others  who  call  them  Jats.  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  Jats  and  Bajpnts  belong  to  one  great  Aryan  race,  and  that 
instead  of  the  Jats  being,  as  they  commonly  say,  R&jputs  who  fell  from 
their  high  estate  hy  permitting  the  re- marriage  of  widows,  the  Kiijputs 
themselves  are  simplj'  the  aristocracy  or  nobility  of  the  Jats^  descend- 
ants of  families  who  attained  power  and  gradually  separated  themselves 
off  from  their  fellows,  literally  ^^sons  of  the  kings^'  of  tlie  J4t8,  of  the 
same  race  and  blood  as  the  Jats  themselves.  And  if  physique,  language, 
custom,  religion  and  tradition  are  any  evidence  of  origin,  the  great  mass 
of  the  ll&jputs  and  J&ts  are  of  as  purely  Aryan  and  Hindd  origin  as 
the  Br&hmauB  themselves. 

77.  There  are,  however,  broad  distinctions  between  the  different 
_,  _  ^  ^.  .  _  .^  sections  of  this  race  which  divide  them  into  a 
Differentsections  of  Jto,     number   of  practically  distinct  peoples.     It    is 

not  that  the  Rajputs  are  clearly  marked  off  from  the  J&ts,  for  the  Hindii 
Rajputs  resemble  the  Bagri  Jats  much  more  closely  than  they  do 
the  Musalman  Rijpnts  from  the  west;  and,  as  already  said,  the  latter 
are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Musalman  Jats  with  whom  they 
immigrated.  Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  identity  of  origin 
of  the  Rijputs  and  J4ts,  it  seems  certain  that,  as  the  people  themselves 
admit,  all  Jats  and  J4ts  from  whatever  quarter  belong,  with  perhaps  a 
few  exceptions,  to  one  great  race.  In  this  district  the  chief  grounds  of 
distinction  between   the  different  sections    of    the  race  are  religion, 
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lan<;narro  and  place  of  otigiii.  In  Ihd  Celiiits  of  1881,  of  the  64,040 
JaU  or  Jats  88,320  or  more  than  half  were  returned  as  Hindus),  21,855 
or  abont  one-third  as  Sikhs^  and  2,798  as  Mnsahn^.  The  Sikhs  and 
Musahnans  call  themselves  Jat,  speak  Panj4bi,  have  all  come  in  recent 
times  from  tlie  north  and  west,  and  livefchjefly  ftloncr  the  north-east  border 
of  the  disti'ict;  while  tlie  Hindus  call  themselves  J4t,  S))eak  Hindi,  have  all 
come  ib  recent  times  from  the  south  and  east,  and  live  chiefly  along  the 
south-west  border  of  the  district.  The  J&ts  of  this  neiffhboorhood  may 
be  divided  into  four  classes:  (1)  the  Desw&I  Jits  of  Hari&na,  known  also 
as  the  B&ngar  or  the  Des,  Le,  *Hhe  country"  which  includes  a  great  part  of 
the  Hiss&r  and  Bohtak  districts,  and  extends  west  as  far  as  Agrolia,  a 
deserted  city  of  some  fame  between  Hissdr  and  Fathabfid ;  (2)  the 
B4gri  Jats  from  the  Bagar  or  Bikauer  country  to  the  south; 
'(S)  the  Singhs  or  Sikh  Jats  from  the  Malwa  to  the  north  ;  and  (4)  the 
Musalmau  Jats  from  the  country  of  the  Five  Rivei-s  to  the  west. 
All  these  four  sections  of  the  race  may  be  said  to  meet  in  the  Sirs4 
district.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  them  is  not  very  sharply 
hnarked : — for  instance,  the  Bahniwal  Jats  about  Darba  claim  to  be 
Deswdl  and  not  Bagrl  Jats,  but  theii*  neighbonrs  to  the  east  call  them 
fiagiis^  and  their  dialect  and  characteristics^  while  having  some  affinity 
to  tliose  of  the  Hari&na  Desw&ls,  seem  to  resetnble  more  closely  those  of 
the  Bagar.  Again  the  Jhorar  Jats  of  Nathauhar^  Bani  and  Bachihar 
fire  considered  Sikhs  by  their  neighbonrs  to  the  south  and  B&grts  by 
their  neighbours  to  the  north.  They  seem  to  be  among  the  oldest  Hindu 
settlers  in  this  tract,  their  langttnge  is  neither  pure  Panj^bi  nor 
pure  Bdgri,  they  do  not  wear  the  long  hair  prescribed  for  all  true 
Sikhs,  and  yet  follow  to  some  extent  the  precepts  of  the  gurus.  Other 
Jats  of  the  same  Jhorar  clan,  e.g.j  thiosfe  of  Jhorar  in  the  Dabw&li  tahsil 
Kre  pure  Panjabi  Sikhs  closely  conected  with  the  Gill  clan,  while 
others,  such  as  those  of  Jhorar  ofi  the  Ohaggar  near  Sirsi^  are  MusaU 
inans  speaking  Panjabi.  Besides  these  four  classes  ah'eady  mentioned, 
there  are  in  the  district  some  Jats  who  have  immigrated  from  Marwar, 
i. '«.,  from  Jodhpar  and  Jaysalmer,  and  others  again  from  the  Dikhn4d 
br  Jaipur  country  ;  but  although  these  are  distinguished  from  the 
Bagfris  among  wiioni  they  live  by  their  dialect,  dress  and  other 
peculiarities,  they  resemble  the  Bagris  much  more  closely  than  they 
do  the  other  sections  of  Jats,  and  being  few  in  numbers  may  be  classed 
ivith  them.  Indeed,  speaking  broadly  the  Jats  and  Jats  of  Sirsa  may 
be  divided  into  the  two  great  sections  already  noticed:  (I)  the  Hindu 
fiindi-speaking  Jats  from  the  south  and  east^  vie.,  the  Deswal,  Bagri^ 
Mdrwari  and  Dikhnadi  Jats,  and  (2)  the  Panj4bi-speaking  Sikh  and 
Musalmau  Jats  from  the  north  and  west.  Tlie  Musalman  Jats  and 
Rajputs,  except  in  religion  aiMl  points  connected  with  religion,  resemble 
the  Sikh  Jats  much  more  closely  than  they  do  the  Bagri  Jats.  Both 
Sikhs  and  Musalm&ns  talk  Panj&hi,  they  are  taller  and  finer  men  than 
the  others,  and  more  independent  and  eelf-^sserting;  then:  clans  are  in 
many  cases  the  same,  and  both  sides  admit  tiiat  they  are  in  many 
instances  descended  from  the  same  ancestors,  and  have  adopted  diffiereot 
religions  from  choice  or  by  compulsion.    The  Bagii  and  Deswil  Jatft 
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speak  very  much  the  same  dialect  of  Hindi,  and  are  somewhat  similar 
in  physique  and  in  character,  though  thQ  Desw&U  are  much  superior 
in  those  respects  to  the  fiagris^  and  imy  be  said  to  li^  between  them 
and  the  Sikh  Jats. 

7$.    The  88,330  Jafs  returned  as  of  the  Hindii  reh'g^ion  are  almost 
TheBteiJte.  "''   Bagris   from   the   soutli.     Soma  of    them 

have  traditions  of  ancestors  who  formerly  lived. 
in  this  neighbourhood,  but   they   have  aH   immigrated  from   Bikaner, 
Jodhpurj,  Jaipur,  and  Hiesar    within   the   last   60  years.      Like   the 
Boeotians  and  other  peoples  dietioguished  for  the  broadness   of  their 
dialect,    the  Bagri   Jats  are  also  famous  for  the  slowness    of  their 
intellect.     This  may  be  partly  due  to  their  long  residence  ip  the  Bajpu- 
t&ua  desert  country,  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  tracts  ipore   ad- 
vanced io  civilisation;  there  they  have,  ui^der  th^   oppressive  ru|e  of 
the  Rajput  Thakurs^  been  a  down-trodden  race,  and  they  are  greatly 
wanting  in  spirit  and  the  power  of  self-defence.      In   the  mutiny 
many  of  them  fled  into  Bikiuer,  and  left  their  villages  to  be  plundered 
by  their  Musalmau  neighbours.    la  physique  they  are  geuerally  short 
and  dark  and   badly   put   together,  with   coarse   uniut^lligent  faces, 
especially  noticeable  perhaps  among  the  women.    They  are  not  very 
cleanly  in  their  persons ;  and  their  clothing,  though  sometimes  including 
a  good  woollen   blanket,  is  generally  coarse  and  often  ragged  and  dirty. 
They  often  live  in  wretched  hovels  or  carelessly-built  mud  houses,  and 
their  standard  of  comfort  is   low,  as  might  be  expected  of  a  people 
who  for  generations  have  inhabited  ^  dry  and  sandy  country   which 
may  almost  be  called  a  desert.     They  are  much  given  to  hoarding  up 
wealth,  and  very  reluctant  to  spend  their  gains  except  on  the  occasion 
of  a  funeral  feast   (kdjj   when  the  expenditure  in  ^At,  sugar,  &c.,  is 
sometimes  enormous.     Tliey  perform  almost  all  their  agricultural  opera- 
tions  with   the  aid  of  camels,   which  form   their  chief   wealth  ;   and 
coming  from  a  region  of  little  rainfall,  they  are  accustomed  to  cultivate 
only  the  poorest  kharif  crops  by  the  roughest  processes  in  light  sandy 
soil,   and  are  only  now  learning  from   their   Bikh  neighbours  how  to 
cultivate  a  rabi  crop.     They  are  little  given  to  pasturage,  and  have 
few  cattle,  though  some  of  them  have  large  flocks  of  sheep  famous  for 
the  fineness  of  their  wool.     They  call   themselves  par  eacelUn&e  agri- 
culturists  (the  word  zaminddr  being  here  almost   equivalent  to  Jdt) 
and  are,  and  have  evidently  for  generations  been,  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural race ;  and  yet  until  lately  they  attached  little  value  to  their  land,  and 
were  ready  to  migrate  in  numbera  on  the  slightest  pressure   of  famine, 
but  in  truth,  until  recently,  such  rights  as   they  had  in  such  soil  as 
was   available  were  of  very  little  value.     They   now  own   107  of  the 
650  villages  in  the  district,  and  shares  in  65  others. 

79.  The  Sikh  Jats  are  returned  as  numbering  21 ,855,  or  about  9  per 

^®"^'  ^^   *'*®   *^^*'    population  of   the  district. 
The  Bikh  Jats.  rjijjg^  ^^^,,j  115  villages  and  shares  in  58  othere. 

They  are  found   chiefly  along  the  north-east   boundary  of  the  district, 
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and  have  immigrated  from  Patti&Ia,  Firospnr  and  oilier  districta  to 
the  north,  i.e.j  i'rom  the  M41wa,  within  the  last  70  years.  They 
admit  that  they  are  of  the  same  great  race  as  the  B&gri  J&ts  and 
Musalraan  Jats,  and  like  the  B&gris  apply  the  word  zaminddr  or 
^^afl^ricnlturist"  to  all  Jats  and  J&ts  as  distin^nished  from  other  races; 
hut  unlike  the  B&gri,  the  Sikh  Jat  clings  to  his  land  to  tiie  last.  The 
Sikhs  sometimes  marry  the  daughters  of  the  B4gri  Jats,  but  they  rarely 
give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  B&gris,  partly  because  they 
with  reason  consider  them  their  inferiors  and  partly  because  the  B4giis 
make  their  women  do  hard  work  in  the  field.  There  are  some  instances 
of  BagrI  J4t3  having  recently  become  Sikhs,  and  adopted  the  dialect, 
dress  and  manners  of  Sikhs,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  instances 
of  Sikh  Jats  having  given  up  the  long  hair  and  the  other  mnrks  of 
the  Sikh  religion,  adopted  the  B&gri  dialect  and  become  to  all  intents 
B&gris.  The  Sikh  Jats  are  the  best  peasantry  we  have.  They  are 
fine,  tall,  strong  men,  well-made,  orderly,  industriousi  thriTty,  intelligent 
and  self-respecting.  They  are  fond  of  manly  games,  and  are  famous 
as  good  soldiers.  They  wear  their  hair  long,  as  it  is  against  their  reli- 
gion to  cut  it,  and  the  long  white  beards  and  intelligent  faces  of  the 
older  men  give  them  a  venerable  and  prepossessing  appearance.  They 
are  fairly  clean  and  tidy  in  their  persons,  and  build  for  themselves 
comfortable  houses  which,  as  well  as  their  villages,  they  keep  neat  and 
clean.  They  are  good  industrious  cultivators,  and  while  ready  to 
spend  their  gains  on  reasonable  comforts,  generally  manage  to  keep 
clear  of  the  money-lender.  Their  women  are  good-looking,  dresa 
well  and  make  capital  housewives,  but  do  not  often  work  in  the 
fields. 

80.     Of  the  46,827  persons  returned  as  Rajputs,  8,838,  or  about 
Ti,«  tt;«^<  p/,-..«*-  one-twelfth,  are  returned  as  Hindii,  and  the  rest 

as  Musnlman.  The  Hindu  Rajputs  are  immi- 
grants from  Bik&ner,  Jodhpur  and  Jaipur,  very  similar  to  the  B&grf  Jats 
in  dialect  and  habits,  but  with  more  of  the  instincts  and  appearance  of  a 
ruling  caste.  They  are  mostly  scattered  along  the  south-west  of  the 
district  in  small  families  who  have  established  themselves  as  owners  of  vil- 
lages, and  surrounded  themselves  with  Bagri  cultivators.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  Sdrat  Singh  of  Jandian,  Anji  of  Otu  and  Berisal  of  Buddhi- 
marl,  are  among  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  district,  but  on  the 
whole  their  numbers  are  small,  and  they  are  of  no  great  importance 
in  the  district  as  a  class.  The  chief  clan  here  is  the  B&thor,  who  are 
returned  as  numbering  374.  This  is  the  clan  of  the  present  rulers 
of  Jodhpur  and  Bik&uer.  Siirat  Singh  and  his  two  brothers  are  Bathers, 
sons  of  Nahar  Singh,  who  was  a  ris4ld&r  in  Skinner's  horse  and  after- 
wards Kotw&I  of  Sirsa.  The  fiiinily  are  followers  of  the  Jodhpur 
Pretender  Raj4  Sabal  Singh,  who  was  pensioned  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment near  Jhnj[jar,  and  fled  with  him  from  Jodhpur  when  their 
faction  was  defeated.  Th4knr  Anji  is  also  a  Rathor,  son  of  a  man  who 
did  some  service  in  the  mutiny  with  the  Bik&ner  Contingent.  Beris&l  is 
a  Kechhi  Chauh&n  of  Jodhpur,  where  his  family  held  several  villages; 
on  their  being  deprived  of  them  by  the  Raja,  Beris&l  came  here  and 
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was  presented  with  two  villajres  in  this  district  and  three  in  Firozpur 
bj  an  old  friend  Birjial  who  had  made  money  in  the  Commissariat. 
Ranjit  Singh  of  Dhingtana  is  a  K4thor  of  the  Bik4  nak  from 
Bikaner. 

81.    With  the  exception  of  those  Mnsalman   tribes  which  claim 

TH«  if«a.ir«x«  j.f,  .«^     *  distinctly  foreign  origin,  such  as  the  Shaikh, 
^The^Musalmin  Jats  and     Saijad,    Pathiii,    Mughal  and    Biloch,  or  the 

Bodlaa   who   claim  to  be  Sadiki   Shaikhs,  the 
Chishtis  who  call  themselves  Fariiki  Shaikhs  and  the  Hans  who  say 
they  are  Kureshis,  all  the  Musalmaus  of  the  Sirsa  district  admit  that 
they  were  at  one  time  Hindus,  and  state  that  they  have  lived  for  many 
generations  in  this  tract  of  country,  or  in  tiie  regions  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.     They  may   thus  be   reckoned   among  the   indigenous 
inhabitants  of  tlie  country.     They  are  all  of  them  known  collectively  as 
**  Pachada''  or  "  Elath" — die  name  '*  Pachada'^  being  apparently  derived 
from  ^^  Pachham  '^  the  west,  because  they  mostly  lived  to  the   westward 
of  the   Hindus  who  gave  them  the  title^  and  because  many  of  them 
have   within  the   last  few  centuries^  and    indeed    within   the   present 
century,  migrated    eastwards  from  the  Panjab  rivers — and  the   term 
**  R&th ''   seemingly    meaning  **  hard/'    "  cruel,"   "  violent,"   epithets 
supposed  to  describe  the  general  character  of  these  Musalman  tribes. 
These  names  are  similar  to  that  of  ^^  R&nghar/'  which  is  applied  to  the 
similar  tribes  in  Hissar  and   Roht&k— the  word  Ranghar  is  known  in 
this  district,  but  is  used  with  reference  to  the  Musalmaus  of  Hari4na  ; 
the  boundary  between  the  R&nghars  and  the  Pachh&das  or  Pachadas 
may  be  taken  as  Agroha^  which  is  about  the  western  boundanr  of  the 
tract  of  country  known  as   Hari4na.    These  miscellaneous  Musalm&n 
tribes  number  45,717,  or  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of 
the  district.     Of  these  42,913  are  returned  as  R&jputs  and  2,798  as 
Jats,  but  really   there  is  no  clear  distinction   between   these  classes. 
All  of  them  trace  their  descent  from  some  well-known  Hindd  Rajput 
stock ;  but  while  some  of  them  admit   that  they   have  fallen   into   a 
lower  social  grade,  marked  by  the  adoption  of  the  custom  of  re-marriage 
of  widows  and  of  intermarriage  with   inferior  Jat  tribes,  and  call  them- 
selves Jats,  others  maintain  that  notwithstanding  the  change  of  reli- 
gion  they  have  lost  none  of  their  former  high  position^  and  endeavour 
to  keep  up  their  rank  by  an  assumption  of  exclusiveness,  intermarrying 
only  with  a  few  other  tribes  of  like  pretensions  to  themselves,  and  in  a  few 
cases  forbidding  the  marriage  of  widows.     Some  of  the  latter  tribes,  such 
as  the  Bhattis,  Wattus  and  Joiyas  are  admitted  by  their  neighbours  to 
occnpy  a  high  position ;  while  others,  such  as  the  Mahar  and  Sangid,  are 
considered  by  their  neighbours  to  be  Jats.  All  of  them  have  trsiditions  con- 
necting them  with  their  Hindu  neighbours.    For  instance,  the  Jhorar  and 
Bhaneke  Musalm&ns  admit  that  they  have  become  Musalman  within  tbe 
last  ten  or  fifteen  generations,  and  tliat  they  are  descended  from  the  same 
ancestors  as  the  Jhorar  and  Dandiwal  Sikh  Jats  respectively.  Again,  the 
Bhatti  and  Wattu  Musalmaus  claim  connection  with  the  Hindu  Biiati 
Rajputs  of  Jaysalmer  and  with  the  Siddhu  Barar  Sikh  Jats.     It  seems 
very  probable  that  all  these  Rajputs  and  Jats,  Hindu,  Sikh  and  Musalman, 
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belon<r  to  dne  gteAi  3&i  ra<5e,  fomii'ti^  hf  faf  th^nh>ftC  lf»»K»rf nnf.  pntt  nf  th^ 
iiihnbitnnU  of  the  whole  of  this  region.  In  Hindu  times  die  families  of 
Jattt  which  attained  power  became  tfxoluslte^  especially  in  tlie  matter  rrt 
iiiarria<»'e.  They  were  really  '*  the  sons  of  the  kino-a"  and  called  Ibem- 
selves  Rajputsi  Le.,  princes^  nobles^  aristocracy.  The  Jat^  who  Uved  <ou  the 
river  banks  were  the  first  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Mulinni ma- 
dan  invaders;  they  were  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  tiie  Musal- 
man  armies>  more  reluctant  to  leave  their  valuable  lands,  and  perlmps  of 
feebler  stamina  owing  to  the  malarious  nature  of  the  climate  in  which 
they  lived.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jats  who  lived  in  the  dry  tracts 
were  more  difficult  to  reach,  had  little  relucUuice  to  leave  their  lands 
which  were  of  comparatively  little  value,  and  could  easily  take  refuge  in 
the  jungles  or  the  desert  until  the  invailiug  armies,  which  found  little 
to  tempt,  them  to  stay,  had  passed  by  ;  while  the  dryness  of  their  climate 
had  developed  a  more  robust  physique  and  independ»'nt  clniracter.  Accord-, 
ingly  we  find  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  dry  tracts  away  from  the  valleys 
of  the  Satlaj  and  the  Ghaggar  are  still  Hindu  or  Sikh,  while  along  the 
banks  of  both  rivers  Muhammadans  greatly  predominate,  and  al  most 
all  the  Musalmans  who  are  found  in  a  band  of  country  stretching  from 
one  river  to  the  other  betweea  the  Sikhs  on  the  north-east  and  the  Ba<;- 
ris  on  the  south-west  have  come  within  the  last  three  or  four  generations 
north-westwards  from  theGhaggar,  of  more  commonly  south-eastwards 
from  the  Satlty  or  Ravi* 

The  Musalm&ns  are  sharply  distinguished  from  their  Hindu  and. 
Sikh  neighbours  by  theiF  religion  and  the  niiiuifold  differences  it 
creates.  Their  characteristic  dress  is  the  lungi^  a  striped  or  checked 
cloth  worn  kilt- fashion,  while  their  women  weax  a  perticpat  (gcigra)^  a 
Test,  often  of  bright  scarlet,  and  a  wrap  throwa  over  the  head.  Their  dialect 
is  distinctly  Panjahi,  even  the  Gbaggar  Muhammadans  pronoundug  their 
vowels  short  and  using  the  Panjahi  iiiflexioiis  and  vocabulary.  They  are^ 
inanyofthem  tall,  strong,  well-made  men,  generally  da,rkeriu  complexion^ 
less  intelligent,  and  altogether  of  a  lower  type  than  the  Sikhs,  Uut  as  a 
rule  greatly  superior  to  the  Bagris  in  physique,  intelligence  and  spirit. 
They  all  used  until  two  generations  ago  to  live  a  pastoral  life,  roaming 
about  the  prairie  with  great  iierds  of  cattle  on  the  produce  of  which 
they  supported  themselves,  and  cultivating  only  a  few  patches  of  grain 
here  and  there,  especially  near  the  Ghaggar  and  Satlaj.  Whehever  they 
saw  a  chance  they  would  combine  and  make  a  raid  on  some  distant 
Hindu  village.  But,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  approach 
of  British  power  and  the  colonies  of  Sikh  and  Bagri  Jats  from  the  north 
and  soutli  circumscribed  tlie  limits  of  their  wanderings,  and  by  degrees 
they  settled  down  to  agriculture  within  fixed  boundarieSji  which  were 
finally  determined  when  in  1853-57  the  whole  prairie  was  divided  off 
into  towui^hips,  many  of  which  were  settled  with  Sikhs  and  Bagris. 
As  generally  ir.ippens  when  the  undefined  rights  enjoyed  by  a  pas- 
toral tribe  over  a  large  tract  of  country  are  exchanged  lor  welUdefiued 
rights  over  a  smaller  area,  the  Mnsalmans  still  show  a  disposition  to 
claim  rights  in  the  land  made  over  to  the  colonists,  and  it  was  partly 
for  this  reason,  partly  owing  to  the  survival  of  their  former  predatory 
habits,  that  in  the  mutiny  many  of  them  seized  the  opportunity  to  plunder 
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titeir  defenceless  Hindu  neiglibonrs;.  Since  they  vrere  givea  proprietftry 
ricrhte  in  defined  tracts  of  land,  nincb  of  it  has  passed  by  sale  out  of 
their  hands  into  those  of  Hindus.  As  compared  with  the  Sikhs  and 
Bagris  they  are  unthrifty  and  extraTac^nt)  and  more  in  the  clutches 
of  the  money- lender,  yet  on  the  whole,  as  compared  with  similar  tribes 
in  other  districts,  they  are  well  oiF,  and  some  of  them  have  still  large 
het*ds  of  cattle,  while  others  derive  a  considerabla  income  from  their  cul*- 
ttvated  land. 

82 «    The  most  famous  tribe  of  Musalm&ns  in  the  Sirsa  district  are 

#«i       ^  %r     t  ^    T        *'*®  Bliattis,   who    number   7,358,   almost  all 

«Jd  Ki>p^.  returned  as  Rajputs.     According  to  their  tradi- 

tion,  they  are  a  branch  of  the  Bliati  Rajput  clan^ 
another  branch  of  which  still  rules  Jaysalmer.  There  are  a  yery  few 
Hindu  Bliati  Rajputs  in  the  district,  but  almost  all  of  this  tribe  are 
Muhammndans  and  call  themsel?es  Bhatti.  They  migrated  northwards 
and  settled  about  Bhatner,  an  old  town  and  fort  on  the  Gha<^gar  some 
distance  west  of  Sirsa,  which  they  held  for  many  generations  ;  but  were 
within  the  preseut  century  turned  out  of  it  by  the  Ratlior  ftlaliaraja  of 
Bikaner  who  now  calls  it  Etanumangarli.  Tlieir  Nawabs  held 
B4nia,  Sirsa  and  Fathabad  for  a  time,  until  in  1818,  the  Bliatti  Nawab 
of  Rania  (Zabita  Khan)  was  dispossessed  by  the  British  and  became 
their  pensioner.  The  last  titular  Nawab  was  hanged  for  rebellious  con-  * 
duct  in  the  mutiny,  and  his  family  are  now  hardly  distinguishable 
from  their  neighbours,  though  some  of  the  surviving  females  living  at 
R&ni4  are  in  receipt  of  small  pensions.  That  their  former  dignity  is 
still  remembered  however,  was  shown  by  the  voting  of  the  Bhatti 
headmen  for  a  relative  of  the  late  Nawab  to  be  their  Zaildar,  though 
he  is  now  but  an  octroi-clerk  at  Rdnia  the  seat  of  his  ancestors'  power. 
The  Sirsa  Bhattis  admit  their  connection  with  the  Bhattis  who  are  so 
numerous  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Panjab  and  with  the  Wuttus  and  the 
Siddhu  Barar  Sikh  Jats.  The  census  of  1881  returned  3,38,689 
Bhattis  in  the  Province,  and  showed  they  were  most  numerous  in 
Sialkot,  Gujr&t,  and  the  Salt  Range  country,  all  along  the  lower  Sathij 
and  Indus,  and  on  the  Cheu4b,  the  upper  Sathij  and  tlie  Bi&s,  as  well 
as  on  the  Qliaggar ;  and  these  various  eections  of  the  tribe  m  all  parts 
of  the  Province  almost  nniversally  trace  their  origin  to  Bhatner  or 
its  neighbourhood.  Owing  to  the  leading  part  taken  by  the  Bhattis  in 
the  country  about  Sirsa  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  word 
Bhatti  became  applied  to  all  tite  Musalmau  residents  of  tiie  tract,  which 
from  them  was  long  known  as  Bhattiana  or  the  Bhatti  Territory.  The 
word  ^^  Bhatti"  thus  became  almost  synonymous  with  ^^  Uath,''  or 
'^  Pachada,"  but  the  true  Bhattis  number  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
population.  In  this  district  they  are  found  chiefly  along  the  Ghaggar 
or  Sotar  valley  from  Sirsa  to  Bhatner,  though  numbers  of  the  tribe  may 
be  found  scatterad  about  the  Musalm&u  villages  all  over  the  di^tdct. 
They  own  eight  villages. and  shares  in  nineteen  others. 

West  of  the  Bhattis  along  the  Sotai*  valley  in  Bikiner  territory 
from  Bhatner  towards  Siiratgurii  came  the  Joiyas,  another  ancient  and 
{xiwerful  Mubammadan   tribe  who  used  toxionleat  tUe  poa^oasioa  of 
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Bliatiicr  with  the  BImttisaud  the  Bik&ner  B&jpnfs.  They  seem  to  cover 
n  Inrge  tract  of  country  to  the  west  of  Sirs4,  and  occupy  both  bauks  of 
the  Satlaj  south-west  of  the  Wattu  country^  in  Montgomery,  Multan 
and  Bliawalpur.  In  the  census  of  1881,  5,49 4;  Joiyas  were  returned 
in  tlie  Sirsa  district,  but  they  own  little  land  here,  and  are  found  scat- 
tered about  the  Musalman  villaj^es.  The  leading  man  of  the  tribe  is 
Jalla  Zaildarof  R4nia,  of  whom  his  neighbours  say  "  d/iar  Alldh^ 
niche  Jalld'*  ('^  above  there  is  Ood  and  below  there  is  Jalla").  The  Sirsa 
Joiyas  have  almost  all  returned  themselves  as  Rijputs,  and  declare  they 
are  of  ancient  and  princely  descent  and  closely  related  to  no  other 
tribe,  an  idea  they  express  by  saying  they  have  no  ancestor  but  Adam 
common  to  them  and  other  tribes.  Their  neighbours  however  say  the 
Joiyas  are  related  to  the  Mahars.  They  speak  of  MahmiiJ  Khan  and 
Farid  Khan,  two  brothers,  as  famous  Joiya  Nawabs  in  Akbar's  time 
at  Shah  Farid  now  in  Bhawalpur  territory. 

The  chief  tribe  of  Musalmans  in  the  Satlaj  valley  in  this  district 
are  the  Wattus,  who  number  altoorether  3,810.  They  own  24  villages 
and  shares  in  ^8  others.  The  Bards  (Mfrasis)  trace  the  descent  of 
the  Wattus  from  Noah  through  Sham  his  son,  and  then  through  a 
long  list  of  famous  Rajas,  one  of  whom  settled  Sirsa,  while  another 
reigned  over  Arabia.  However  this  may  be,  they  consider  themselves 
Baghbansi  Rajputs,  and  some  importance  may  be  attached  to  their 
tradition  already  mentioned,  that  they  are  closely  connecteil  with  the 
Bhati  R&jputs  of  Jaysalmer,  with  the  Bhattis  of  Rani&,  and  with  the 
great  clan  of  Siddhu  Bar4r  Sikh  Jats.     This  relationship  they  give  as 

follows:—  /      ,         / 

EAJA  JUNHAB. 

Rdja  Acbal.  Batera. 

I 

Jagp^l.  BijpiU 

Bhattis.  Wattus.  Bardrs. 

Their  ancestor  Wattu  was  a  great  Bija  who  ruled  at  Wafalain 
Gurd49pur  district.  A  descendant  of  his  came  and  settled  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  his  descendants  became  Musalmans  some  16 
generations  ago,  about  the  time  of  Khf  wa,  who  ruled  near  Haweli  in 
the  Montgomery  district,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lakhi  Khan  a  famous 
Wattu  chief  (See  Montgomery  Settlement  Report).  The  Wattus  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  Montgomery,  Sirs&  and  Bliawalpur  districts,  and 
as  only  24,395  have  been  returned  for  the  whole  province,  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  only  a  comparatively  small  branch  of  the  great 
Bhatti  clan.  They  hold  the  country  along  both  sides  of  the  Siitlnj 
from  about  Baggeki,  16  miles  north  of  F4zilka  to  Phulahi,  70  miles 
south ;  and  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Dogars,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Joiyas.  They  settled  on  this  side  of  the  Satlaj  only  four  or  five 
generations  ago  when  Fazil,  Raua  and  other  ancestor  of  the  present 
leading  men  came  across  irom  J  hang,  near  Haweli,  and  settled  near  the 
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river  in  tlie  connfry  wliich  was  then  unoccupied.  They  were  for  a  time 
under  the  Sikh  Bh&i<i  of  Kaithal,  but  tlirew  off  their  yoke  after  the 
grandfather  of  Pir  Kh&n  (now  one  of  their  leading*  men)  had  killed 
nt  iiis  village  of  Muhammad  Pira  the  brother-in-law  of  the  ruling 
Bhai  for  demandinjif  grazing  fees  from  a  holy  man  of  the  WattUA  ; 
they  then  placed  themselves  under  the  rule  of  the  Nawab  of  Bhawal- 
pur  until  in  1844  the  Wattu  pargana  was  ceded  by  him  to  the  British. 
In  the  mutiny,  the  Wattns  rallied  round  Mr.  Oliver  at  Fazilka,  and 
some  of  them  were  rewarded  with  revenue-free  grants  and  the  gift 
of  confiscated  villages.  Sever.il  of  their  leading  men,  Ahmad  Khan  of 
L4dhoke,  Mokim  of  Muuzzam,  Ja^a  of  Uaua,  and  Kahiai  of  Salein- 
shahy  have  been  recently  appointed  Zuildars. 

North  of  the  Wattus,  along  the  Satlaj,  come  the  Do^r^rs,  whose 
country  extends  along  both  banks  of  the  river  to  about  Firozpur, 
where  it  meets  the  country  of  the  Naip&l  Bhattis.  The  Mamdot  country 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Dogars.  In  the  Sirsa  district  they  own  only 
three  villages  and  the  number  returned  at  the  census  was  only  256. 

There  are  a  good  many  Punwars  in  the  district  (5,693)  almost 
all  returning  themselves  as  Rajputs,  and  almost  all  Mnsalmans  ;  they 
are  mostly  scattered  about  the  Dry  Tract.  A  number  of  them  form 
the  influential  Bhiir  family  of  Biib^hnhr  in  the  Dabwali  tnhsil^  the 
present  head  of  which  is  Kabil  Khan  Zaildar.  This  family  came  within 
the  century  to  their  present  seat  from  Pathrala  in  Pattiala,  but  originally 
they  came  from  Pu(^hal|  west  of  Bikaner,  where  the  Bliiirs  are  said  still 
to  hold  about  a  hundred  villages.  Another  important  family  of 
Punwars  is  at  present  represented  by  Chandan  Kh&n,  Zaildar  of 
Ballawana,  in  the  Fazilka  tahsil.  Wagiiof  Jandwala  is  also  a  leading 
Punwar.  Of  other  Musalman  tribes  from  the  Panjab  rivers  may  be 
mentioned  the  Khokhurs  (1376),  the  Khichi  (only  163  in  number),  the 
Dhudhi  (994)  from  Bh&walpur  and  Montgomery,  and  the  Sial  (259). 
Some  Kharals  (2,061)  from  the  Ravi  are  to  be  found  here  and  there, 
especially  near  the  Satlaj  ;  they  are  said  to  be  related  to  the  Punwars. 
The  Chininas,  a  few  of  whom  are  found  near  the  Satlaj,  are  said  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Kharals.  The  Chhinns  again,  who  own  two  villages  on  the 
Bikaner  border,  came  from  the  Sathij  and  claim  to  be  Bhattis.  The 
Hans  from  the  Satlaj  or  Ravi  say  they  are  of  Arab  origin^  and  call 
themselves  Koreshi  Shaikhs,  but  may  be  of  Indian  origin. 

A  considerable  number  of  villages  are  owned  by  Musalmdns 
calling  themselves  Tnnwar  Rijputs  (4,095).  There  are  two  great 
branches  of  them  in  this  district,  the  Kalloke  and  the  Sukhere,  whose 
relationship  is  given  as  follows  : — 

GOLU. 

I 

Sakha.  Nagrjj. 


Kallo. 
Sukhere.  Kalloke. 
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A  less  important  branch  of  the  Tnnvimrs  are  ilie  Knhdras.  Thi» 
Kniloke  are  chiefly  found  about  Fath&bid  and  between  that  town  and 
Sirsa  aloiior  the  Sotar  valley  ;  among  their  leadino^  nieu  ai*e  Chandan 
of  Kukarthana  and  SAl>a  of  Shahpnr  Becrn  near  Siraa  ;  another,  Jinda 
of  Darhi,  reeentlj  died  at  a  great  a^.  The  chief  colony  of  tlie 
Sukhere  is  at  Abolmr,  where  they  say  ancestors  of  theirs  lived  200  years 
aao.  They  were  driven  back  to  Bigar  near  Faithibad,  but  came  and 
settled  again  at  Abohar  some  60  years  a^  under  tlie  leadership  of 
Amra,  a  famous  hero  renowned  in  the  early  modern  history  of  this 
district.  Amra  was  one  of  20  brothers,  another  of  whom  was  noted 
for  having;  killed  an  Englishman  at  Fath&bad  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century.  Amra  himself  was  carried  off  as  a  hostage  for  his  father's 
good  faith  by  the  adventurer  George  Thomas  about  the  end  of  last 
century.  He  lived  to  be  several  years  over  a  hundred  and  died  at 
Abohar  in  1880  leaving  ten  stalwart  sous,  the  eldest  of  whom  is 
Waryam  Zaildar  of  Abohar.  Amra  retained  his  intellect  to  the  last  and 
was  very  proud  of  a  third  growth  of  good  teeth  with  which  nature 
favoured  him  after  the  age  of  ninety.     Wonderful  tales  are  told  of  his 

Erowess.  His  was  a  commanding  nature ;  the  wildest  horse  bent  its  head 
efore  him,  and  the  most  furious  bull  allowed  him  to  stroke  its  brow  ; 
even  rulers  of  men  paid  great  attention  to  his  advice  and  wishes.  He 
often  travelled  on  foot  more  than  50  miles  in  a  night.  On  one  occasion 
a  tiger  had   killed   a   cow   and  16  of  them  were  sitting  round  ;    Amra 

I  Hit  them  all  to  flight.  On  another  occasion,  when  Mr.  Oliver  and 
le  were  driving  deer,  pig,  &o.,  in  the  Satlaj  juni^le,  five  tigers  attacked 
Mr.  Oliver  and  Amra  fearlessly  advanced  to  meet  them  armed  only  with 
a  sword.  One  night  Amra  went  out  alone  on  a  raiding  expedition  and 
drove  off  120  oxen  laden  with  salt,  his  activity  and  the  noise  he  made 
frightening  their  Banjara  owners  into  believing  that  they  were 
attacked  by  a  large  body  of  men>  but  seeing  by  the  light  of  a  prairie- 
fire  that  he  was  alone,  they  plucked  up  courage  and  got  back  their 
oxen.  Amra  was  severely  fined  in  the  mutiny  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Oliver,  because  he  did  not  restrain  his  people  from  attacking  their 
Bishnoi  neighbours,  and  had  in  order  to  pay  it  to  sell  a  number  of 
villages  which  had  been  orranted  to  him  ;  but  he  left  a  share  of  Abohar 
fnd  several  other  villages  to  his  sons,  among  whom  he  divided  them 
before  he  died  ;  and  although  the  division  was  unequal,  they  have  not 
attempted  to  gainsay  his  wishes. 

In  the  Sirsa  district,  4,361  persons  have  returned  themselves  as 
Chaulian  Rajputs.  These  are  chiefly  the  Bh&neke  Musalmans  wlio  hold 
several  villages  along  the  present  course  of  the  Ghaggar,  north-east  of 
Sirsi.  They  admit  that  they  were  Dandiwdl  Jats  like  their  Sikh 
neighbours  of  Bori,  and  that  they  became  Musalman  only  a  few 
generations  ago.  They  are  exceptionally  quarrelsome  in  disposition  and 
gave  trouble  in  the  mutiny,  when  some  of  them  were  hanged  and  others 
had  their  land  confiscated  for  being  implicated  in  the  murder  of  the 
Sarrishtadar  and  the  plunder  of  Sir^a.  Their  leading  man  was  Sagar 
of  Budha  Bh4iia,  who  died  recently  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou 
Bukna^  now  loadfi  Zaildar. 
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Tlie  Mnsftlm&n  Jliorafs^  like  \he  Blitoekd,  becdnie  MnsMman 
only  a  few  generatiotis  agfo,  and  are  eioseVy  related  to  the  Sikh  Jhorars 
close  by.  Theirohief  village  is  Jhorar,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of 
Sirsi,  the  proprietary  rit^ht  of  which  has  passed  out  of  their  hands. 
They  are  a  turbulent  lot  and  gave  trouble  in  the  mutiny.  The 
Musalman  Khods  about  Chanmal  say  that  they  •came  originally  from 
Bikaner,  and  that  there  are  some  villages  of  theirs  on  tlie  Rdvi.  There 
are  a  few  Musalinan  Jataaas  related  to  the  Sikh  Jatanas  of  Pattiala* 
The  Muhars  and  SanglAs  near  the  Satlnj  claim  to  be  R4jputy  but  are 
generally  considered  Jats  by  their  neighbours.  The  leading  Mahar  is 
Majhi  of  Shik4rpar  near  Fazilk&,  wIk>  has  nearly  ruined  himself  by 
his  extravagance,  especially  with  regard  to  women.  Tiie  Mahars  claim 
a  common  descent  with  the  Joiyas,  but  this  is  denied  by  the  latter. 
A  few  KaugharS;  from  Hariaua  beyond  Hiss&r^  chiefly  of  the  Sisodiya 
and  Chauhan  clans,  have  settled  in  the  district. 

83»     Perhaps  tlio  only  Hindu  tribe  who  have  lived  continuously   in 

CI        f  Bta-f  Jits  *'*®  district    for   many     generations    are    the 

^^        *  Jhorar  Jats  of  Nathauhar,   Bani   and  Bachihar 

in  the  Sirsa  tahsil,  who  have  been  already  mentioned  as  neither  pure  Sikh 
nor  pore  Bigri.  They  are  related  to  the  Mnsalman  Jhorars  of  the 
Sotar  described  above,  and  to  the  Sikh  Jhorars  of  the  Dabwali  tahsil. 
According  to  tradition,  they  first  came  from  near  Biiatinda  in  Fattiala, 
and  aettled  at  Biropnra  in  Fargana  Mahajani  of  Bik&ner^  where  there 
are  still  some  15  villages  of  Jhorars.  From  thei*e  they  settled  on  or 
near  the  Sotar  valley  some  360  years  ago,  and  notwithstanding  faminefii 
and  forays  have  lived  there  ever  since.  They  say  they  vreve  originally 
fiara  R&jpnts. 

The  Bahniwal  clan  which  now  holds  Darba  and  Jamal  and  some 
15  other  villages  in  that  pargana,  claims  to  be  classed  with  tlie  Desw&l 
Jats  of  fiariaua,  but  is  generally  classed  by  its  neighbours  with  the 
B&grfe.  The  census  number  of  1,816  must  be  below  the  truth.  The 
Bahniwals  have  been  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  for  many  years,  and 
gave  its  name  to  the  Mahal  in  which  Akbar  placed  the  tract  south  of 
Sirsa.  The  chief  seat  of  the  clan  is  Bahadra  in  Bikiner,  18  miles  south 
of  Darba,  where  they  have  lived  for  some  28  generations,  Tliey  came 
originally  from  Sambhar,  where  their  ancestors  lived  as  Chauhin 
Rajputs.  In  Akbar's  time  they  held  the  Darba  pargana,  but  they 
were  driven  back  southwards  to  Bahadra  by  the  famine  of  1840 
Sambat  and  the  raids  of  the  Bhattis  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
onlv  returned  some  70  years  ago  and  repeopled  their  deserted  villages 
under  the  protection  of  the  Rajput  R&ja  of  Bikfiner.  Their  leading 
man  at  present  is  Dhonkal  Zaildar  of  Darba. 

The  only  important  clan  of  Hindu  Jats  in  this  neighboarhood 
which  does  not  claim  a  Rajput  origin  is  the  Pdniya  (1,583)  a  clan 
numerous  in  Hissar  and  Bikaner.  They  call  themselves  Sheogotra,  and 
say  they  were  from  the  first  created  as  Jats  by  Sheo  (Siva).  All  the 
other  clans  of  J4ts  say  they  were  originally  Rijputs,  and  that  they 
separated  off  from  tha  original  stock  by  taking  to  j^icultaro  iaad  tho 
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remarriage  of  widows  (kardwa) — the  eldest  son  remniaed  a  ruler  and  a 
R4jpiit,  aud  the  rest  became  cultivators  and  were  called  Jat.  As 
already  noted,  the  reverse  is  probably  the  truth.  Probably  the  Rajputs 
were  originally  Jats,  but  acquired  the  ruling  power  and  kept  it  iu  their 
families,  making  themselves  into  an  exclusive  caste. 

The  Godaras^  another  important  B&o^rf  clan,  say  they  were 
criorinally  Gahlot  Rajputs  from  Chittor.  They  own  360  villages 
in  Bikaner  territory,  and  have  recently  founded  a  few  villages  here.  The 
Sahii  derive  their  traditional  origin  from  the  Chnuhan  Rijpnts,  the 
8ah&ran  from  Bh&ti  R&jputs,  the  Kasw&n  from  Panih&r  R4jputs,  the 
Siy&g  fromTunwar  R&jputs^  and  the  Kdsaniya  from  Punwar  R4jputs. 

There  are  a  few  Marw&ri  Jats  at  Ludesar,  Nar&yan  Khera,  £c., 
in  the  Darba  pargana  and  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  Hissar 
district.  They  came  from  Jodhpdr  in  the  famine  of  1869  Sambat 
(1812  A.  D.),  and  still  retain  their  peculiar  dress  and  dialeot. 

Among  the  leading  Bagri  Jats,  besides  Dhonkal  of  Darba  above- 
mentioned,  are  Kishna  of  Katera,  Nathu  Qoddra  of  Kheow&li, 
Gaugaram  Bishnoi  of  Sitogano  and  Asa  Godara  of  Ghautala. 

84.     Of  the  21,855  Sikh   Jats   from  the  north   by   far   the  most 

CUns  of  Sikh  Jats.  ""P^/^^'l^^'r    rm^     ^^^r  ^'^^^'''  ^*'"^'^'     ""'''? 

number  8,393.  This  is  the  most  numerous  and 
most  important  Sikh  clan  in  the  Panj4bas  a  whole^  and  to  it  belong  the 
Rajas  of  Pattiala,  Nablia,  Jind  and  Faridkot.  According  to  the  Siddhus 
of  this  district  they  were  originally  Bhali  Rajputs,  and  came  from 
Sialkot  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sirsi  (so  called  from  one  of  their  Rajas 
Sirkap),  where  they  were  settled  when  the  first  Musalman  invaders 
came  from  Gliazni.  Some  of  the  Bhattis  became  Musalm&n  and 
are  now  called  Wattu,  while  the  others,  to  avoid  a  compulsory  change 
of  religion,  left  this  part  of  the  country  and  went  to  Kachhbbnj 
and  afterwards  to  Jaysalmer,  where  there  are  still  Hindu  Bhati 
Rajputs  their  relatives.  Some  30  generations  ago,  an  emigration 
of  Bhatis  from  Jaysalmer  northwards  took  place.  Some  became 
Musalman  and  are  the  Bhattis  of  the  Sotar  valley  about  Sirsa  and 
Rania.  The  others  took  to  agriculture  and  the  remarriage  of  widows 
(^Kardwa)  and  so  became  Jats.  Lalbai,  Kakkhanwali  and  Bidowaii, 
between  Dabwali  and  Malaut,  are  said  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  they  first  settled  as  Jats.  Siddhu  from  whom  the  clan  is  named 
lived  25  generations  ago,  and  Barar,  who  gave  his  name  to  that  section 
to  which  all  the  Siddhus  in  this  neiglibourhood  belong,  lived  18 
generations  ago.  As  all  parties  acknowledge  the  connection  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  fact,  and  one  of  some  political  importance^  that  there 
is  a  close  r<^lationship  between  the  Hindu  Bh&tis  of  Jaysalmer,  the 
Musalman  Bhattis  and  Wattus  of  the  Ghaggar  and  Satlaj,  and  the 
Siddhu  Sikh  Jats  of  the  Malwa.  The  Siddhu  Barars  own  a  considerable 
number  of  villages  along  the  north-east  border  of  the  district,  especially 
about  Giidsi,  Jagm&hv&H,  Dabwali  and  Abulkharana.  Among  their  leading 
men  are  Hira  Singh  and  Bas&wi  Singh,  Zuildars  of  Dabwali,  Fata  Singh 
of  Fatakhera,  Bhina  Singh  of  Abulkharana,  and  Malla  of  Bhitiwala. 
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The  Diin€liw41  Sikh  Jats,  who  own  a  com  pact  circle  of  some  1 2 
villages  about  Rori  and  Sdratija,  say  they  were  Chauhan  Rajputs,  who 
went  from  Delhi  to  Garhdadera,  somewhere  beyond  Jaysalmer,  and 
from  there  migrated  to  Rori  and  its  neighbourhood^  took  to  remarriaore 
of  widows  and  became  Jats,  with  the  name  of  Dandiwal,  because  tliis 
part  of  the  country  was  called  Dandf.  Their  neighbours  on  the  Qhacr- 
gar,  the  Bh&neke  Musalm&nSy  were  formerly  Dandiw4I  Jats  who  became 
Mnsalm&ns  under  the  Delhi  emperors  only  nine  or  thirteen  genera- 
tions ago.  The*  leading  men  of  the  Dandiwal  Sikhs  are  Narayan 
Singh  and  Dhyan  Singh  of  Bori^  and  Budh  Singh  of  Sdratiya. 

The  Jhorar  Jats  have  already  been  mentioned  as  among  the  oldest 
Hindu  settlers  in  this  neighbourhood.  Some  of  them  have  become 
regular  8ikhS|  and  own  some  five  villages  about  Sukhchain  west  of 
Rori.  They  are  closely  connected  in  origin  with  the  Gill  Sikh  Jats 
(728),  who  own  one  or  two  villages  close  by  and  are  an  important 
tribe  in  Amritsar  and  Firozpur  districts.  One  of  their  leading  men 
here  is  Gurdatta  Singh  of  KuranganwalL 

The  Sara  Sikh  Jats  (1,131)  own  some  eight  villages,  chiefly  abonfc 
E41anwali  and  Desn  Jodha.  Their  leading  men  are  Atar  Singh  of 
K41&nwali  and  Sahib  Singh  of  Jogiw4ia.  Tlie  Dhillon  (833)  an  impor- 
tant  tribe  in  Amritsar  and  Gnjranwala,  own  some  four  villages  south- 
east of  Malaut ;  their  chief  man  is  Fath  Singh,  Zaildar  of  Badal.  The 
leading  man  of  the  Dhariwal  Sikhs  (731)  is  Didar  Singh  of  Lambi;  of 
the  M&n  Sikhs  (2,277)  is  perhaps  Ghani  Singh  of  Abulkharina ;  of  the 
Bhangn  Sikhs  is  Anokh  Singh  of  Sohuwala.  There  are  also  a  few 
Yirk,  Sandhn,  Bhiilar^  and  Aulak  Sikhs  here  and  there  along  the  north- 
east of  the  district. 

85.    The  Bodlas  claim  descent  from  Aba  Bakr  Sadik  Khalifa  and  call 

rm.  T>^i      ^A  ftu'  1.X--     themselves  Shaikh  Sadiki.  Accordinor  to  their 
The  Bodlas  and  Chishtis.      .      ,...  .,    .  .       oi    -i  i    ai    i /i     j  ^^ 

tradition^   their   ancestor  Shaikh  Shah&buddin, 

known  as  Shahibulmulk^  came  from  Arabia  to  India  three  or  four  centu- 
ries ago,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Kliwaja  Muhammad  Irak  Ajami  at 
Mult&u.  One  day  that  saint  told  Shahabulmulk  that  he  was  to  him  Bo-e- 
dil  (Heart's  Fragrance)  which  is -explained  to  mean  that  he  knew 
intuitively  his  preceptor's  every  thought ;  hence  the  descendants  of 
Shahabulmulk  are  known  as  '^Bodlas."  Shah&bnlmulk  afterwards 
settled  at  Khai  near  tiie  Satlaj  in  what  is  now  Bhawalpnr  territory,  some 
70  miles  south-west  of  Fazilk&.  All  Bodlas  are  said  to  derive  their 
descent  from  Shahabulmulk  and  their  origin  from  Khai.  Two  small 
families  of  Bodlas  seem  to  have  come  directly  from  Khai  to  this  dis- 
trict within  the  last  60  years,— one  of  these  holds  Ranga  on  the  Ghaggar 
in  the  Dabw&li  tahsil,  and  the  other  owns  Sarawan  and  four  other  vil- 
lages in  the  Fazilka  Bohi.  But  the  chief  immigration  of  Bodlas  took 
place  some  four  generations  ago^  when  Muhkamdmcame  from  Kh4i  and 
settled  at  Ahal  not  far  from  Bahak,  where  the  remains  of  his  town  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  country  was  then  uninhabited,  and  the  Bodlas 
kept  large  herds  of  cattle  and  drove  them  hither  and  thither  for 
pasture   over  the  tract  of   country    afterwards  known   as  pargana 
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Biikakj  from  Balmk  wliioli  iMcamo  tlidr  ohief  village"  after  the 
destruction  of  Aluii.  The  Bodlas  had  many  contests  with  the  Nawab 
pf  Mamdot,  ^'ho  claimed  jurisdiction  over  tlieir  country,  and  it 
was  not  till  aboiit  1855  A.  d.  that  ihey  frer«  removed  from  his 
ooiitrol  and  tiie  pargaua  was  attached  to  the  Firozpur  District. 
It  mts  regularly  settted  soon  after  and  transferred  to  the  Sirsa  Dis* 
trict  in  lb58.  The  greater  part  of  par^ana  Bahak  was  declared  to 
belong  to  the  Bodlas  in  proprietary  rights  and  one^sixteenth  of  the 
revenue  of  the  whole  pargana  was  confirmed  to  them  in  j&gir  in  recog- 
nition of  their  saintly  character.  Those  Bodlas  who  belong  to  this 
pargana  still  enjoy  the  allowance,  which  is  divided  into  complicated 
shares  founded  chiefly  on  ancestral  descent  When  the  country  to 
the  south  and  east  was  being  colonised  35  years  ago,  some  of  the  Bahak 
Bodlas  acquired  villages  or  shares  in  villages  outside  the  pargana^  and 
a  few  of  them  obtained  further  grants  for  good  service  in  the  mutiny. 
Their  claim  to  a  saintly  character  and  to  some  sort  of  precedence  has 
always  been  allowed  by  their  neighbours.  Tliey  are  supposed  to  be 
able  to  curse  with  efficaqy^  and  instances  are  given  in  wliich  the  eviU 
called  down  by  them  on  their  enemies  were  fulfilled  ;  but  their 
special  gift  is  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  mad  dogs  or  jacktils  which  is  per« 
formed  by  a  species  of  incantation^  and  large  numbers  of  all  classes, 
Hindu  as  well  as  Musalman,  apply  to  them  in  cases  of  bite,  ai>d  are 
•aid  to  be  cured  by  their  miracniouis  power*  They  were  nntil  25  years 
'Rgo  essentially  a  i»a«toval  tribe^  and  even  now  a  large  j)art  of  tlieif 
wealth  consists  in  horses  and  cattle.  They  do  not  cultivate  mack 
Ihemfselres  and  are  bad  managers,  untlirifty  and  extravagant,  leaving 
initch  to  tl>eir  agents  ;  and  the  proprietary  rights  conferrod  on  them  ult 
settlement  are  fast  passing  out  of  their  Lands  into  those  of  Sikh  Jats; 
Their  tenants  are  mostly  Musal mans  paying  rent  in  kind,  and  to  an 
unusnal  extent  under  the  power  of  tneir  landlords.  The  Bodlas  are 
generally  large  stent  men  with  broad  flabby  faces,  large  broad  pro- 
minent noses  and  thiclr,  but  not  projecting,  lips,  which  give  their  wide 
mouths  a  weak  appearance ;  and  altogether  they  look  like  men  accu»- 
tomed  to  a  lazy  life  of  self-indulgence.  Their  language  and  customs 
irre  those  of  the  TVattns  and  other  Panj&bi  Musalm&ns,  among  whom 
they  live,  and  with  whom  they  are  closely  connected  by  inter-marriage. 
They  have  no  connection  with  other  Shaikhs,  and  notwithstanding 
Ifceir  proud  traditions  are  probably,  as  surmised  by  Mr.  Oliver 
who  Icnew  them  well,  really  of  Wattu  descent,  or  at  all  events 
t)f  indigenonns  origin,  and  distinguished  fi'om  tiheir  neiglibours  only 
by  th6  assumption  of  superior  sanctity  and  the  spirit  of  exclusive- 
mess  it  has  bred.  They  are  returned  as  numbering  only  74^9 
in  this  district,  in  which  they  own  S2  Tillages  and  shares  in  nine 
others,  most  of  them  being  in  or  near  pargana  Bahak  and  not 
far  from  the  Satlnj.  They  are  a  small  but  comparatively  important 
clan  fonnd  also  in  Firozpur,  Montgomery,  and  Bliawalpur,  only 
in  the  neig'hbourhond  of  the  Satlaj.  Their  leading  men  in  this  district 
are  Shaikh  Subhan  of  Bahak,  Buriianuddiu  of  Hasta,  and  ll&hi 
Baklish  of  Sara  wan. 
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The  Lukheke  Blmtiis  nre  probably  the  begiiuiiug  of  a  special  family 
or  clan  like  the  Bodlas,  with  wlioin  they  are  closely  connected.  They 
are  known  as  Bhattis,  but  say  they  have  i^ow  no  coniieciion  with  the 
Rajput  Biiattis.  Tiiey  trace  their  descent  from  Lakha,  a  faqir  who  came 
from  Abohar  to  the  Sathij  a  few  n^enerationn  tkcro,  and  like  the  Bodhis 
claiai  a  sacred  chanicter.  They  o\\  n  two  villages  in  pargaua  Bahsik, 
and  are  allowed  by  the  Bodlas  to  share  in  their  jigir.  Another  family 
which  may  develope  into  an  exclusive  saintly  clan  are  the  Kharal 
family  of  Abdul  Kh&lik  near  F4zilka,  who  were  ordinary  Kliarals  of 
the  Ravi  but  liave  recently  acquired  fame  as  holy  men  and  are  greatly 
Teoerated  by  the  Musalmaus  oi'  the  neighbourhood   and  of  Bh4walpnr. 

The  Chishtis^  who  are  also  a  holy  tribe,  claim  descent  from  Umar 
the  companion  of  Muhammad,  throuc|r|i  Sult&ns  of  Balkli,  Sham  and 
Kabul>  and  call  themselves  Shaikh  Fariiki.  Their  more  recent  ancestor 
was  Kbwija  Faiiduddin,  known,  as  Babi  Farid  Shakarganj,  wh^ 
starting  from  Multan,  after  a  40  days  fast  at  Sirsi,  became  the  pupil 
of  Kutbuddin  at  Dehli,  and  finally  settled  as  a  Chishti  faqir  at  Chavad- 
dhan,  now  known  as  Fakpattsin  in  the  Montgomery  District,  whore 
his  shrine  and  family  are  still  famous.  Tiie  anonstors  of  the  Sirsa 
Chishtis  crossed  the  Satlaj  from  Pakpattan  only  four  generations  ago« 
and  settled  near  the  river  on  lands  then  uninhabited.  They  now  hold 
some  nine  villages  m  the  Sirs&  district^  all  near  the  Satlaj  south- 
west of  Fazilka.  A  number  of  them  are  found  in  Montgomery  and 
Bhawalpur.  Like  the  BodLis  they  are  considered  a  holy  tribe  and 
are  in  consequence  very  exclusive,  and  do  not  give  their  daughters 
in  marriage  ont  of  tiie  tribe,  while  they  take  in  marriage  only  the 
daughters  of  high-cla»s  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  have  sharper 
features  and  a  less  sensual  appearance  than  the  Bodlas,  but  like  them 
they  are  bad  managers  and  do  not  themselves  cultivate  their  land  ; 
and  their  sacred  cliaracter  has  enabled  them  to  contract  largpe  debts  on 
lowinteresti  so  that  they  are  as  a  rule  somewhat  involved.  Their 
leading  niau  is  Khair  Muhammad  of  Pukka  Ganj  Bakhsh. 

86.  According  to  their  own  tradition,  the  Ariins  or  Rafns  of  the  Ghag- 
^^  gar   were  originally  Rajputs  living  near  Ucli 

on  the  Panjnad,  near  Multan;  but  some  four 
centuries  ago,  when  Saiyyad  Jal&luddin  was  ruler  at  Uch,  their  ances- 
tors were  overthrown  by  some  powerful  enemy  from  whom  they 
escaped  only  by  disguisinor  themselves  as  members  of  inferior  tribes. 
Tlie  ancestors  of  these  B4ins  disguised  themselves  as  market-gardeners, 
the  trade  followed  by  the  Ariins  or  Musalm&n  Kambohs  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  name  Rain  has  stuck  to  them  ever  since,  and 
they  have  taken  to  agriculture  but  have  not  forgotten  their  Rdjput 
descent.  Their  anc(  stors  from  Ueh  came  and  settled  on  the  Ghaggar 
about  Sirsi,  and  until  the  famine  of  1816  Sambat  (1759  a.  d.)»  tliey 
held  the  whole  of  the  Sotar  or  Ghaggar  valley  from  Bhatner  upwards 
to  near  Tohana  (in  the  Hissar  district)  being  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  117  or^  according  to  some,  of  S60  villages.  The  famine  of  175^  A.D. 
ruined  many  of  them,  and  as  the  Mughal  empire  decayed,  they 
became  more  aud   more  exposed  to  the .  predatory   attacks  of   their ' 
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neighbours  the  Bhatlis^  ami  at  hist  the  fainiuo  of  1840  Sauibat  (1783 
A.  D.),  broke  them  aUogpether,  and  drove  most  of  them  from  the  conntf  jr 
to  settle  across  the  Jamna,  near  Bareli  and  Rampnr.  Tlie  few  who 
remained  took  refuge  in  Sirsa,  Ranii  and  Sikandarpur,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  country  came  under  British  rule  that  they  ventured  ngain  to 
settle  villages  of  their  own.  They  deny  connection  with  the  Kains  of 
the  Satlaj  and  the  Panj4b  proper,  and  endeavour  to  maintain  their 
exciusiveness  by  intermarrving  only  with  Rains  of  the  Ghaggar  and 
of  Bareli.  There  is  only  one  village  on  the  Satlaj  partly  owned  by 
ArainSy  but  a  good  many  of  the  tril)e  are  to  be  found  scattered  about 
as  tenants  among  the  villages  near  the  Satlaj.  Those  Satlaj  Ar&ins  are 
of  the  same  class  as  the  Arains  of  Montgomery  District  and  the 
Panjab  proper,  and  admit  their  connection  with  the  Hindu  Kambohs 
.  who  like  themselves  are  good  cultivators  devoting  their  attention  espe* 
eially  to  market-gardening.  It  seems  probable  that  these  Ohaggar 
Ar&ins  are  an  off-shoot  from  the  Satlaj  Ar&ins,  who  again  may  be 
Musalman  Kambohs,  and  that  they  came  to  this  neighbourhood  in 
comparatively  recent  times  from  about  MuU&n,  and  settled  in  consider* 
able  numbers  in  thoSotar  valley  about  Sirsa  and  R&nia  but  were  driven 
Out  by  the  famines  of  last  century  and  the  raids  of  the  Bhattis,  and  that 
the  Bareli  Ar&ins  with  whom  they  intermarry  are  really  emigrants 
from  near  Sirsa.  On  the  introducti<m  of  British  rnlcy  the  remnants  of 
the  tribci  who  had  not  lost  their  instincts  of  industry,  took  up  land  in 
the  Sotar  valley,  where  the  tribe  now  owns,  in  whole  or  in  part,  some 
20  villages.  They  speak  of  themselves  however  as  "  the  12  villages/* 
Until  very  lately  they  were  strictly  endogamous,  allowing  intermarriage 
only  with  Ar&insof  the  12  villages  and  their  near  relations  of  Bareli. 
The  Ar4ins  in  this  district  number  4,742.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  middle- 
sized  men  with  intelligent,  pleasant  features.  Their  dress  and  language 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Satlaj  Musalmans.  They  are  very  thrifty  and 
industrious  and  have  been  for  generations  devoted  to  agriculture, 
especially  on  irrigated  land.  On  the  Ghaggar  the  rice  cultivation  is 
either  in  their  hands  or  Inis  been  learnt  from  them.  Their  villages 
have  hitherto  paid  a  comparatively  high  assessment,  but  tliey  are  on 
the  whole  a  prosperous  community.  Numbers  of  them  take  land  as 
tenants  in  other  villages,  and  they  often  carry  goods  long  distances  for 
hire  in  their  large  carts  drawn  by  good  bullocks.  Their  houses  and 
villages  are  kept  clean  and  tidy,  many  of  them  being  tastefully  built  of 
pakka  brick.  They  are  unusually  intelligent,  and  upon  the  whole 
further  advanced  in  civilisation  than  any  other  tribe  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  but  unfortunately  rather  given  to  quarrelling  and  litigation, 
though  this  may  be  due  to  the  greater  value  and  more  complicated 
nature  of  their  rights  in  their  favourably-situated  and  well-cultivated 
lands.  Their  leading  men  are  Chiiriya  of  Rani&j  Muhammad  of 
Maug&la  and  Sohna  of  Sikandarpur. 

87.    The  2,733  Shaikhs  returned  at  the  census  seem  toinclnde  the 
Other  Husslmins  Bodlas  and  Ohishtis.     The  rest  of  the  Shaikh^ 

wilh   the   694   Mughals,    the   634     Saiyyads, 
and  the  1,654  Path&ns^  may  be  some  of  tliem  Government  servants,  and 
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ill  the  case  oF  the  Piith&tis,  perh:i|>s  traders  from  the  frontier  who  were 
passiu^  through  tlie  district  at  the  time  of  the  ceiiAiift  ;  l>iit  most  of 
them  are  descendmits  of  tiie  Sukhlamharg^  the  troopern  of  the  Ruliilhi 
Cavalry  and  other  native  sohliers  who  on  beincr  disbanded  about  182(1 
after  the  Pindarf  c»ni|)ai;;n!<,  were  ^iven  revenno-free  grants  of  hind 
iu  the  Ghaoruriir  Valley^  Beemint^ty  witli  the  idea  of  fonndinc^  on  the 
tiion  frontier  a  sort  of  military  colony  after  the  Roman  plan.  Most  of 
these  meu  beloncred  to  districts  beyond  the  Jamna,  and  their  descendants 
are  si  ill  in  dress,  hin<^naure,  customs  and  appearance,  regular 
Hindustanis  quite  different  from  the  indicrenons  population  of  this 
neii;hlN>arhofKl.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  really  Rantrhars  who  have 
adopted  the  name  of  Pa  thin  as  more  lionourable  than  their  real  tribal 
name.  Among  their  leading  men  may  be  mentioned  Kamaruddin 
Khan  and  Ruknud<lla  Klian,  Path&ns  of  Talwara  and  other  viilagesi 
sous  of  a  Kisaldar  who  was  killed  on  our  side  in  the  Mutiny. 

The  1,380  Biloch  returned  at  the  census  are  perhaps  partly  trne 
Bilock  traders  from  the  Oerajat  passing  through  the  district, 
throucrli  which  gr(*at  strings  of  camels  pass  ever}'  winter  from 
the  frontier  to  Deldi  and  back,  and  perhaps  partly  camel-drivers  called 
Biloch  from  their  trade.  There  are  a  few  resident  in  the  district,  the 
chief  man  among  them  bning  Bali&«iur  of  Lalinwali  near  Faailki,  who 
own^  a  larg^e  number  of  camels  and  employs  them  iu  carrying  goods, 

88.    The  Brahmans  are  the  eighth  tribe  in  the  district  in  onler  of 

The  Brihmans  andFaqiw.     ""'«l>«"'  being  returned  at  5,559  an  increase  of 

no  less  than  60  per  cent,  on  8,466,  the  number 
returned  in  1868,  against  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  total  popnlation. 
One-third  of  the  t^tal  number  is  fonnd  in  the  towns  where  they  are 
largely  supported  by  the  mercantile  classes,  and  the  remainder  chiefly 
in  the  Hindu  villages.  The  caste  is  sub-divided  into  tribes,  of  whom 
the  most  numerous  in  this  neighbourhood  is  the  Gacr  (2,119),  and 
next  to  them  the  Sirsut  (1,810).  Some  of  the  Gaur  Br&bmaus  are 
called  Gujar-Gaur,  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  gujjh  (secrecy)^ 
because  at  one  time  for  some  reason  their  ancestor  had  to  conceal  his 
religion  ;  but  more  probably  it  marks  some  connection  with  the  Gilyar 
tribe.  The  Sarsut  Brahmans  derive  their  name  from  the  Sarsuti 
( Saras wati)  the  present  Ghaggar,  which  is  held  es(>ecially  sacred  by 
them ;  they  are  of'tener  engaged  in  agriculture  and  less  iu  religious 
services  than  the  Ganr  Bialnnans.  The  Gaurs  are  more  numerous  to 
the  east,  and  the  Sarsut  to  the  north  ;  towards  Bik&ner  again  there  is  a 
tribe  called  Parik  Brahmans.  Tlie  KhandiUval  say  they  are  a  branch 
of  the  Gaur  Brihmans,  and  derive  their  name  from  khandan  (to  break 
or  divide),  because  at  Parasr&m's  great  sacrifice  their  ancestors  arrived 
too  late,  and  the  only  thing  left  to  give  them  was  a  golden  stool  which 
they  broke  up  and  divided  among  them.  These  are  all  high-caste 
Br4hmans  who  perform  religious  ceremonies  for  the  Banyas,  Jats, 
Ahirs  and  other  ordinary  agricultural  tribes.  There  is  an  inferior  and 
quite  distinct  class  of  Brahmans  called  Gurra,  or  Chamarwa,  who 
minister    to    the    Chamars,    Aheris,    and     other    impure    low*casttt 
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tribes.  TliOBO  may  be  Brihmans  who  have  sunk  iii  tlie  social  scale  bj 
nssociating  witli  low-casteci,  or  tbey  may  be  merabers  of  those  castes 
whose  families  have  been  set  apart  for  religions  fnnctioos.  Some 
BrahmanS)  especially  members  of  the  S&rsut  tribe,  are  employed  wholly 
ill  agricultare,  but  most  of  them  are  employed  in  oondiictiug  religioas 
ceremonies,  attending  to  temples,  &c.y  and  are  supported  by  fees  and 
ofFeriugs,  especially  by  the  Hindus  to  whom  tiiey  are  necessary  as 
ministers  of  religion.  They  are  honoured  to  a  less  extent  by  the  Sikhsj 
but  even  the  Mnsalmans  sometimes  show  them  especial  respect  owing 
to  their  semi-sacred  character.  Those  of  them  who  are  engaged  in 
agriculture  are  almost  as  ignorant  as  their  fellow-cultirators,  and  even 
the  most  learned  of  those  devoted  to  religious  duties  know  very  little 
of  the  Sanskrit  and  Hindu  literature  which  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
their  caste  to  know.  A  Pandit  is  a  vara  avU  in  Sirsiu  The  Brihmans 
have  a  peculiar  form  of  property  known  as  birt^  the  right  of  perForming 
religious  ceremonies  for  certain  clients  (Jajmdn)  among  other  tribes, 
which  is  inherited  like  other  property  and  is  subject  to  much  the  same 
restrictions  as  immovable  property,  the  elientile  being  on  the  death  d 
the  father  divided  equally  among  the  sons. 

At  the  census,  2,740  persons  were  returned  as  faqirs  ;  this  includes 
1,000. Bairagisi  all  Hindus;  587  Qosayans,  all  Hindus;  and  682  faqirs, 
of  whom  443  are  Musalmdns.  Some  of  these  are  regular  religious  as- 
cetics,  such  as  the  TTd&si  S4dhs  among  the  Sikhs,  or  the  Charndisi  Sadhs, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  J&nkidas  of  Rori,  who  was  given  a 
revenue-free  grant  for  aiding  the  fugitive  Europeans  in  the  mutiny.  Such 
ascetics  are  often  found  established  on  the  bank  of  the  village  pond, 
where  they  plant  and  water  trees  as  a  good  work  for  which  they  daily 
beg  the  alms  of  the  village;  others  wander  about  as  religious  mendicants, 
or  settle  down  as  attendants  on  temples  and  shrines,  and  are  supported  by 
the  alms  and  offerings  of  ordinary  work-a-day  people.  But  others  are 
engaged  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life,  and  have  probably  been  given 
the  name  of  faqir  from  some  ancestor  who  by  his  asceticism  gained  a 
name  for  sanctity.  Such  are  Rampatgir  G-os&yan  of  Jodhka,  and 
J4nkid&s  Bair&gi  of  Jhumb&nw&li ;  indeed,  the  Bodlas  and  Obishtis 
may  be  classed  with  this  description  of  faqir. 

89.    In  the  Sirs4  district,  as  among  the  agricultural  classes  the 

^    r*  ^  J     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  north,   the   B&gri  Jit  of  the 

oth^r  mSie^^.         «<>«th»  ""'d  «.e  Masalm&a  of  the   west,  rU  meet 

each  other,  so  among  the  commercial 
classes  the  Banya  of  the  east  meets  the  Arora  of  the  west  and,  it  may 
be  said,  the  Ehatri  of  the  north.  The  Khatris  however  number  only 
295,  and  so  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  established  themselves  here. 
The  Banyas  number  10,496,  and  stand  sixth  of  the  tribes  in  order  of 
numbers  ;  of  these  only  22  are  returned  as  Sikh  and  799  as  Jain  or 
Saraogi  ;  the  remainder  are  Hindus.  At  last  settlement  the  Banyas 
were  returned  as  numbering  7,819,  so  they  would  appear  to  have  in- 
creased by  34  per  cent.,  while  the  total  population  has  increased  by  only 
20  per  cent.    The  Banyas  almost  all  came  into  Una  district  from  the 
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east  nnd  sontk,  from   Hari&iia  and   RajpnUna,   and   their  dialect  is 
Itanerally  the  broad  Hindi  spoken  by  the   Ba^rf  Jats.     They   are  still 
foimd  chiefly  in  tlie  east  and   south  of  the  district  among  the  'B%rk 
with  whom  they  immigrated  ;  their  place  to  the  north-west  being  taken 
by  the  Aroras.     A  line  drawn  across  the  narrowest   part  of  the  district 
about  DabwiH  would   roughly   mark  the   boundary   between   the   two 
g^reat  trading  classes.     The  word  ^'  Banya^'  pronounced  by  tlie  Bagria 
**  Banya*'  is  from  the  Sanskrit  banij,  which  simply  means  ^^  a  trader," 
and  is  more  the   name  of  a  class  or  occupation  than   of  a   tribe.     The 
word  kirdr  is  used  by  the   Panjabi-speaking   tribes   in  the  same   sense, 
and  is  applied  by  them  to   Banyas  as   well  as  to   Aroras.     Both   Idrdr 
and  banya  are  used   in  a   somewhat  opprobrious  sense,  and    the   more 
respectable  members    of  the  caste  do  not  like  to  have  these  names 
applied  to  them  ;  they  prefer    to  be  called  Mahdian  as  a  caste,  and   the 
chief  merchants   and  bankers   among  them  are  known  as  Seth^   from 
SreBhiha  (eldest,  best),  a  title  however  which  is  in  ordinary  usage   con- 
fined to  only  a  few  wealthy  families  forming   important  firms.     There 
are  in  Sirs&  one  or  two   branches  of  large  commercial  houses   wlio^e 
head-quarters  are  in  Bikiner  and  other  parts  of  Rijpntana,  and  whose 
ramifications    extend   over  the   whole  of  North   India.     The    Banyas 
generally  derive  their  origin  from    R&jputana  and  the  country  imme- 
diately adjoining  it,  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  south  and  east  of  the 
Panjal).    Of  the  tribes  to  which  this  name  is  commonly  applied,  the  most 
important  in  this  neighbourhood,    and  indeed  iu  the  whole   Piuijab^  are 
the  Aggarwals,  who  oricrinall^'  came   from  Agroha  between  Sirsa  and 
Hissar,  where  their  ancestor  Raja  Aggar  a  member  of  the  Vaish  caste 
once  held  sway.     The  Aggarwals  are   very   numerous   in  the   country 
between  the  Ghaggar  and  the  Jnmna.     In  this   neighbourhood  by    far 
the  greater  number  of  them  are  Bishnior   Yaishnava,  that  is,   orthodox 
Hindus  or  followers  of  Vishnu  ;  but  a  considerable   number  comprisino^ 
many  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  tribe   belong  to  the  Jaini  or   Saraogi 
sect,  who  worship  Parasnath  and   have  a  great  tenderness  for  animal 
life.     Tliere  is  some  difficulty   about  the   intermarriage   of  Bishni   and 
Saraogi  Aggarw&ls,  hut  these  are  simply   religious  sects,   not  separate 
castes   or   tribes,   and     the     difficulty    is  caused   only   by    religious 
animosity,  not  l>y  caste  rule  or  tribal   custom.     Instimces   are  *  to   be 
found  of  late  years  in  which    Bishnis  and   Sar&ogis   have  intermarried. 
Next  to  the  Aggarwal   Banyas  in  numbers  come   the   Osw&l    (1,378), 
known  also  among  the  Sikhs  as  Bhabra,  who  say   they   came   from   a 
town  called  Osanagari    in  Jodhptir.     They   are  numerous  in   south- 
western  Rajput4na.     In     ttiis    neighbourhood    they    are     nearly  all 
Sar&ogis.     The  only   other   Bnnya    tribe  of    importance    here  is   the 
Mahesri  (920),  whose  tradition  is  that  they  were  originally  Rijputs,  and 
were  turned  into  stone  by  the  curse  of  some  faqir,  but   were  restored  to 
human  shape  by  Mahesh  or  Mah&deo,  whence  their  name   of  Mahesri. 
They  have  clans  with'  names  similar  to  those  of  the    R&jputs,    and   are 
mostly  Bishni  or  orthodox  Hindus.    These  three  tribes  of  Banyas  ar# 
quite  distinct,   and   have  no   close  connectiou  with  one  another,   each 
marrying  within   itself  only.    The    Banyas  of  this  district    are   of 
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Gonrse  cliiefly  en^rng^eJ  in  trade,  auil  more  than  lialfof  them  are  in  the 
towns.  In  the  vilUiiros  some  of  them  cultivate  land  as  tenants,  the 
trade  of  the  conn  try  not  beino;  sufficient  to  employ- them  all  in  their 
traditional  calling.  They  Iiave  not  here  such  a  hold  on  the 
peasantry  as  in  most  parts  of  the  Province,  as  many  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  cultivators  are  sufficiently  prosperous  and  provident  to 
be  quite  independent  of  the  money-lender.  The  import  and  export 
trade  however  and  the  shop-keeping  trade  for  the  supply  of  salt, 
sugar  and  other  commoJities  which  are  not  actually  produced 
ill  the  districti  are  altogether  in  the  hands  of  Baiiyas  and  Aroras.  The 
Banya  is  very  similar  to  the  Bagri  J&t  in  language,  manners  and 
appearance,  but  as  he  spends  most  of  his  time  in  his  shop  and  takes 
as  little  exercise  as  possible,  his  frame  is  less  vigorous  than  that  of  the 
peasant  accustomed  to  lire  in  the  open  air,  and  he  has  even  less  spirit 
than  the  Bagri  Jat.  The  village  Bniiya  is  generally  a  mii^erly  money- 
grubber,  hoarding  up  the  smalle.*(t  possible  gains  and  seldom  making  any 
ostensible  use  of  them ;  but  the  better  class  often  show  great  energy 
and  a  power  of  organisation  which  enables  them  to  originate  and  carry 
out  far-reaching  mercantile  transactions  of  some  magnitude.  Even  the 
best  of  them  in  Sirsa  however  are  somewhat  rude,  ignorant  and  narrow- 
minded.  The  chief  men  of  the  Banya  claims  are  (lerbaps  R&msukhd&s 
the  treasurer,  an  Aggarw&l,  who  owns  besides  other  lands  five  villages 
formerly  held  by  the  Nawab  of  Rania,  which  were  confiscated  after  the 
mutiny  and  granted  to  hid  father,  Fathchand,  in  payment  of  debts  due 
by  the  Naw&b  ;  Hnkmohand  Agsfarw&l,  the  agent  of  the  Seth  firm  of 
Lachbmangarh  who  own  some  villages  near  Sir8&;  Debidatt  Agtrar- 
w&l,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Sirsi  town  ;  Sheojir&m  Oswil  of  Sirsa ; 
and  Gobindram  Aggarw&l  of  Sirsa. 

The  trading  class  of  the  north-west  end  of  the  Sirs&  district  are  the 
Aroras  or  Roras,  who  number  5,554,  an  increase  of  nearly  25  per  cent, 
on  the  number  (4,461)  returned  at  the  previous  census.  They  are  bora 
traders  like  the  Banyas,  whose  place  they  take  in  the  south-west  of  the 
Fauj&b.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  Fazilka  town  is  in 
their  hands  ;  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Ronis  however  live  in  the 
villages.  They  are  like  the  Banyas  called  Kirdr  by  the  Panj&bi-speaking 
tribes  ;  butthey  call  themselves  Rora,  or  more  rarely,  Arora.  They  say 
they  were  originally  R&jputs,  and  give  an  account  of  their  separation 
from  that  class  similar  to  that  given  by  many  tribes,  vi^.,  when  Parasram 
was  slaying  the  R&jpnts,  their  ancestors,  when  asked  whether  they  were 
not  Rijputs,  said  they  were  not,  they  were  another  tribe  ^^atir  <^ai«m,'* 
hence  the  name  Ar  ora.  The  tribe  is  divided  into  two  potions,  the 
northern  Roras  {UttaraJhi),  whose  women  wear  red  ivory  bracelets^ 
and  the  southern  Roras  (Vakhana)^  whose  women  use  bracelets  of  white 
ivory.  The  northern  section  are  most  numerous  in  Gujrauwahiy 
8hahpur,  Jhang  and  Lahore;  in  Sirsa  they  number  1,522.  They  are 
sub-divided  into  the  Barf  or  twelve-clan  and  the  Bnnjahi  or  fiftv -two- 
clan  sections,  of  whom  the  twelve-clans  do  not  give  their  daughters 
in  marriage  to  the  fifty-two  clans,  but  take  daughters  in  marriage  irom 
them.     The  southern   Roras  are  most  numerous  in  Multau,  Dera  Qbazi 
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Eli&iiy  Bli&wulpnr  nnd  Montgomery^  and  compme  (he  miijoriiy  (3,875) 
of  the  Aroras  of  Sirsi  ;  they  also  are  8ub*divided  into  the  Dakhuadlinin 
and  Dalira  sections,  of  whom  the  former  will  uot  give  their  daughters 
ill  marriage  to  the  latter.  The  Aroras  are  similar  iu  character  to 
the  Banyas,  but  their  dress  and  dialect  are  more  like  those  of  the 
Paujahi  tribes  among  whom  they  live,  and  the  custom  some  of  them 
have  of  wearing  the  beard  gives  them  quite  a  different  appearance 
from  the  shaven  Bauya.  They  are  not  such  bigoted  Hindus  as  the 
Banjas,  and  many  of  them  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Sikh  Guru 
Naiiak.  Some  Aroras  have  taken  to  agriculture^  and  one  or  two 
families  own  villages  in  the  Faztlk&  tahsil,  which  they  took  on  specu- 
lation when  the  prairie  was  divided  into  lots.  The  Bany as  and  Aroras 
together  own  23  whole  villages  and  shares  in  73  others.  Many  of  these 
villages  were  obtained  by  them  by  grant  or  purchase  years  ago,  when 
land  was  of  very  little  value  and  the  development  of  the  country  only 
lieginningy  and  they  have  by  settling  tenants  and  sometimes  by 
expenditure  of  capital  improved  their  estates  and  established  villages. 
Some  of  the  shares  in  villages  have  been  purchased  by  them  from  less 
tlirifty  or  less  successful  land-s|)eculators,  or  from  improvident  Mus- 
sahnins  who  could  not  keep  the  rights  in  land  conferred  upon  them ; 
hut  such  transfers  are  les^  numerous  and  less  to  be  regretted  in  this 
district  than  in  many  other  districts  of  the  Panj4b.  The  fianyas 
and  Roras  appear  U*  be  increasing  in  numbers  at  a  faster  rate  than 
the  total  population. 

TheSuii4rs  (2,479)  maybe  mentioned  here  because,  although  their 
proper  occupation  is  that  of  gold  and  silver-smith  and  jeweller  ^and 
they  rank  with  the  artisans,  yet  many  of  them  are  money-lenders 
like  the  Banyas  and  Koras,  and  almost  all  the  backing  of  the 
district  is  done  by  members  of  these  three  castes.  The  Sun&rs  also 
find  a  gotid  deal  of  employment  in  making  up  the  savings 
of  the  peasants  into  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  in  which  shape  they 
prefer  to  hoard  them. 

90.    The  Eumhars  come  fourth  of  the  tribes  of  the   district  in 
Th  K     bin  order    of  numbers,  being  returned  as    16,114, 

or  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  popniation.  Of  these 
1S,289  or  three-fonrths  are  Hindus,  880  Sikhs,  and  2,947  Musalm&ns. 
There  are  two  large  sections  of  Kumhars:  (1)  the  Jodhpuriya,  so  called 
because  they  are  supposed  to  have  immigrated  from  the  direction  of 
Jodhpur ;  and  (2)  the  Bikaneri  or  Desi  who  belong  originally  to  this 
part  of  tlie  country.  The  Jodhpuriya  Kumh&rs  are  partly  engaged 
in  agriculture,  bnt  chiefly  in  potters'  work,  making  bricks  an<t 
earthen  dishes  and  vessels  of  all  sorts ;  they  also  keep  donkeys  and 
employ  them  in  carrjnng  about  their  vessels  and  bricks  for  sale,  and 
generally  in  carrying  grain  and  goods  for  hire.  A  number  of  them 
are  to  be  found  as  far  north  as  Bliatinda.  The  Bikineri  or  Desi 
Kumli4rs  rarely  engage  in  making  earthen  vessels;  although  this 
seems  to  be  the  original  trade  of  the  tribe,  they  look  down  upon  it  and 
take  to  it  only  in  extremity.    Tliey  are  in  this  district  chiefly  employed 
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iQ  agriculture  aa  tenauts  or  proprietors,  an  J  many  of  them  who  have 
no  land  of  their  own  engfaore  in  a(;ricu1tural  hibonr  rather  than  in 
potters'  work.  It  is  said  that  the  Desi  Kumh&rs  when  they  do  make 
earthen  vessels,  burn  them  in  a  kiln  (pajdioa)  which  takes  three  days 
to  bake  properly^  while  the  Jodhpuriyas  bake  their  vessels  in  a  furnace 
{bhatti)  and  have  them  ready  in  24  hours.  Many  of  the  Kiimhars  in 
this  district  are  as  much  devoted  to  ag^riculture  as  are  the  Jits,  some 
villages  bein<^  owned  by  Kumhars  who  have  surrounded  themselves 
with  tenants  of  their  own  tribe,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  whole  of  the 
pro{)rietary  and  cultivating  part  of  the  community  are  Kumhars. 
They  are  excellent  and  thrifty  cultivators,  not  inferior  to  the  B&gri  J&ts 
from  whom  they  are  hardly  distinguishable  in  physique,  dress,  habits 
and  language.  They  are  most  numerous  about  Aboliar,  but  are  found 
all  over  the  district.  The  Sikh  Kumli&rs  are  found  chiefly  in  Sikh 
villages,  and  the  Musalm&n  Kumhars  in  Muf^almin  villages.  They 
seem  to  be  all  closely  connected  and  to  form  one  great  tribe  which 
according  to  the  Sirsa  Kumh&rs  came  originally  from  abont  Jodhpnr 
and  Bikaner.  The  Sikh  Kumh&rs  who  now  speak  Panj&bi,  say  they 
eame  from  Bahadra  in  Bikaner  some  hundred  years  ago.  The  Musalman 
Kumhars  have  forgotten  their  connection  with  the  Hindus,  and  say 
they  are  a  class  by  themselves,  and  have  been  Musalman  for  genera- 
tions. In  some  parts  of  the  district  the  Kumh&r  occupies  the  position 
of  a  village  menial,  and  supplies  the  drinking-vessels  and  the  pots  for 
the  Persian  wheel  in  return  for  a  share  of  the  produce  at  harvest,  but 
often  he  is  rather  in  the  position  of  an  independent  artisan  and  sells 
the  vessels  he  makes  for  cash.  The  leading  Kumh&r  is  Kesra  of 
Kera. 

91.    The  Khatis,  returned  as  7,222  in  number,  come  seventh  of 
•   -.    —.  - .  the  tril)es  of  the  district  in  order  of  numbers  ; 

"*  two-thirds  of  them   are  Hindu  and  tlie  rest  are 

Sikh  and  Musalm4n.  The  Sikh  and  Musalm&n  Kh&tis  are  called 
I'avkhan,  which  is  simply  the  Panj&bi  word  for  Khati  or  carpenter. 
The  traditional  occupation  of  the  tribe  is  that  of  working  in  wood, 
but  many  are  in  this  district  wholly  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  make 
excellent  cultivators  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Jats.  A  few 
villages  and  shares  in  villages  are  owned  by  them.  The  Kliatis  are 
divided  into  two  great  sections — the  Kliatti  with  1^41*4  clans  and  the 
Diiaman  with  120  clans;  these  two  sections  rarely  intermarry.  The 
Suth&rs,  a  sub-division  of  the  Dhaman  section,  endeavour  to  keep 
themselves  aloof  from  the  ordinary  Kii&tis  and  seldom  intermarry 
with  them.  They  admit  however  their  connection  with  the  Kh&tis, 
although  in  this  district  they  are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  agri**' 
culture,  and  look  down  upon  the  trade  of  carpenter,  which  they  follow 
only  when  in  poor  circumstances.  They  say  they  came  originally 
from  Jodhpur,  and  that  Suthars  hold  some  villages  and  a  j&gir  there 
ai)d  in  Bikaner,  where  they  also  serve  in  the  army.  They  have  a 
t'adition  that  in  Akbar's  reign  12,000  Suthars  went  from  Jodhpur 
U)  Dehli  as  artificers,  and  were  there  compelled  to  become  Musalman, 
after  which  they   took  to  working  in  iron  and  became. Loh&rs;  atid 
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many  of  the  dam  of  the  Lobirs  have  the  same  names  as  those  of  the 

Sath&rs ;  indeed  the  Sothars  say  they  are  more  closely  coutiected  with 

some  of  the  Lob&rs  than  with  the    Kh&tis.    This   is    admitted  by  a 

sectioDof  the  Loh&ra,  and  has  probably  some  fonndatiou  of  truth.     It 

is  said  that  the  Suth&rs  who  became  Musalmau   Loh4rs   got  land  in 

Sind,  and  thence  came  and  settled  in  villages  about  liere  under  the  name 

of  Mnltani  Loh&rs.  The  Sikh  Tarkb&ns,  who  speak  Panjabi  and  are  found 

chiefly  among  the  Sikh  Jats  near  the  Patti&la  border,  say  they  came  from 

Bik&ner  (the  Thali)  three  or  four  generations  ago,  and  then  became  Sikh. 

Some  of  the    Musalm&n  Tarkh&us    say  they  came  from    Jaysalmer 

with  the  Dandiw&l  Jats  of  Ron ;   some  claim  a  connection  with  the 

Bliatti  Rajputs.      Tarkh&ns  who  do  onlinary  carpentry  work  for  the 

|>easantB  generally  take  payment  in  kind  at  the  rate  of  a  'maund  of 

grain  per  plough  each  harvest,  but  some  of  them  work  for  hire  as 

independent  artisans.     Some  Sikh  Tarklians  also  work  in  iron ;   they  are 

then  called  Lohdrsj  and  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Loh&rs 

proper,  with  whom  in  such  a  case  they  sometimes  intermarry.     Indeed 

there  is  evidently  a  close  connection  between  the  Tarkh&n  and  Lobar 

tribes.     Some  Khitis  are,  like  the  Kumhir,  ashamed  of  their  ancestral 

trade,  and  devote  themselves   almost  exclusively  to  agriculture.      The 

Tarkh&ns  or   Kh&tis  occupy   one   of   the   highest  places   among  the 

artisan  tribes;  some  Jats  say  they  will  eat  food  cooked  in  a  Tarkh&n's 

house,  and  are  almost  prepared  to  allow  a  Jat  to  marry  the   daughter 

of  a^  Ttirkh&u.    They  would  not  eat  food   cooked,  for   instance,  by  a 

Nai  or  Ktnnh&r.     Among  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  tribe  are 

Moti  Snthiir  of  Risalya,  whose  father,  J&lu,  brought  supplies  to  Captain 

Robertson  at  Pipli  in  the  Mutiny,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  grant 

of  the  confiscateKl  village  of  Chbatryan ;    and    Rimsnkh  Zaild&r    of 

Khuikhera. 

92.    The  Lohirs,  or  workers  in   iron,   are  returned  as   1,652  in 
TfaeLohto  number,  chiefly  Musalmin,  but  some  of  them 

Hindu  and  Sikh.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes:  (1^  the  Suth&rs  and  Tarkhans  who  have  taken  to  working 
in  iron  and  so  formed  an  endogamous  caste  of  Lobars,  sometimes 
called  Mult&ni,  as  they  are  supposed  to  come  from  Multan ;  (2)  ordinary 
Jats  and  Rajputs  who  have  taken  to  the  trade  of  blacksmith ;  the 
Lobars  of  the  Satlaj  say  this  is  their  origin  ;  tliey  have  the  same  clans 
IIS  the  Jats  and  Rajputs,  such  as  Panwar,  Dhiidhi,  Joiya,  and  probably 
the  tradition  has  some  foundation ;  these  Lohirs  also  marry  only 
Loliirs  and  seem  to  admit  some  connection  with  the  first  section;  they 
say,  however,  that  they  sometimes  intermarry  with  Jats ;  (3)  the  wander- 
ing, or  Oadiya  Loh4rs,  so  called  because  they  have  no  fixed  dwelling 
but  go  about  from  village  to  village  in  carts  (gddi)  carrying  their  fami- 
lies and  implements  with  them.  They  are  Hindus  of  B4gri  origin  and 
wander  about  this  district,  Hissar,  Rohtak  and  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Rajputana.  They  are  looked  down  upon  by  the  stationary  village 
Loh&rs,  who  have  a  natural  jealousy  of  them  and  deny  all  connection 
with  them.  They  have  no  home  but  their  cart,  which  is  generally  a 
sort  of  rectangular  box  on  small  strong  wheels,  containing  all  their 
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iioviseliold  goods.  They  carrj  about  no  iron ;  ilint  is  farniBhed  by  the 
peAsnnt,  and  they  work  it  np  with  their  few  simple  tools,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  anvil  (airne),  the  small  hammer  (hatharajf  the  sledji^e* 
hammer  (ghan),  tlie  pincers  (tandasi)^  and  tlie  bellows  (dhdwan)^  made 
of  two  goatskins  with  a  double  iron  nozzle  and  worked  alternately 
with  the  bauds.  Ordinarily  the  women  work  the  bellows  seated  ou 
the  ground,  and  sometimes  they  take  a  turn  at  the  sledge-hammer. 
In  return  for  their,  labour  (ghardi)  they  often  take  payment  in  grain  or 
fodder  instead  of  in  cash.  The  most  valued  charcoal  for  blacksmiths' 
work  is  that  of  the  phogf  but  the  charcoal  most  commonly  used  is  that  of 
the  kair  or  kikar.  The  stationary  Loh&rs  are  often  village  menials, 
taking  payment  for  their  labour  in  kind,  generally  at  the  rate  of  a 
maund  of  grain  per  plough  per  harvest. 

93.     The  Chamars  are  the  third  tribe  in  order  (»f  numbers  in   the 

Sirsi  district,  and  comprise  18,022  |>ersons,  or 

woAen  ta'^r  ?   P*"^  ««»*•  "f  *•'«  *«♦»'   populatio.. ;  of  these. 

only  3H  are  returned  as  Sikh  and  the  rest 
as  Hindu.  They  are  very  numerous  also  to  the  soutb  and  east,  and 
form  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  whole  south-east  of 
the  Panjab.  If  the  number  of  Chamars  in  the  district  was  rightly 
given  at  last  census  (11,701),  they  have  increased  in  numbers  54  per 
cent.  In  the  Musalm&u  villages  their  place  as  leather- workers  is  tukea 
by  the  Moehis  who  number  3,073,  all  Musalm&n  except  132  who  are 
returned  as  Hindu.  All  the  leather-work  \»  done  by  Chamars  or  Moehis, 
and  they  also  work  as  labourers  in  the  fields  for  wages  in  money  or  in  kind. 
But  in  this  district  land  is  so  plentiful  that  many  of  the  Cham4rs  are  ordi- 
nary tenants,  and  have  given  up  leather* work  for  agriculture,  making 
very  good  prosperous  cultivators,  little  inferior  to  the  J&ts.  The  Cham&rs 
also  do  the  weaving  of  blankets  aud  coarse  cotton  cloth  in  the  Hindu 
villages,  their  place  as  weavers  being  taken  in  the  Musalman  villages  by 
the  Jul&h&s  (2,817),  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Pnnjal)ii«,  Paoli«.  The 
Panj&bi  ('hamars  are  known  only  by  the  name  of  Chamar,  or  Chimiyiir. 
Those  from  the  B&gar  like  to  be  called  Meghwal  and  say  they  are  des- 
cended from  Meghrikh,  who  was  created  by  Narayan.  Any  one  wishing 
to  be  abusive  calls  a  ('ham&r  ^^  Dhed'^  which  seems  to  be  the  name  of  sk 
large  tribe  holding  a  similar  position  in  Kachh  and  Sind.  Chamars  are 
also  sometimes  called  *'Bh&mbi."  Possibly  all  the  tribes,  (Jham&r,  Bhambi 
Meghwal,  Dhed,  Julah&,  P4oli  and  Mochi,  engaged  in  weaving  coarse  cloth 
and  working  in  tanned  leather  are  originally  the  same  race,  or  at  all 
events  closely  connected,  and  perhaps  of  aboriginal  descent.  The  Cha- 
mars are  divided  into  several  distinct  sections  which  will  not  intermarry 
with  each  other.  Almost  all  the  Chamars  of  this  neighbourhood  are  of 
the  Ch&ndor  section,  and  will  not  have  any  intercourse  with  the  Jatiya 
(/hamars  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  who  (they  say)  work  in  leather 
made  from  camels'  and  horses'  skins,  which  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Ciiandors  probably  because  thof^e  animals  do  not  chew  the  cud.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  Marwari  Chamars  settled  in  Delhi,  who  make  trij^s 
in  tliiH  direction  in  the  cold  weather  selling  leather  ropes  in  the  villages, 
refuse  to  have  any  connection  with  the  Chamars  here,  who  (they  say)  tau 
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leatber  and  eat  ilie  flesli  of  animals  tliat  have  died,  while  these  M4rw&ri 
Cham&rs  work  only  in  leaUier  already  tanned^  and  eat  only  the  flesh  of 
animals  that  have  been  killed  in  the  Miisalm&n  fashion  (ha/dl).  All  the 
Chandor  Chamars  of  this  neighbourhood  intermarry  with  each  other.  They 
do  not  themselves  tan  leather — that  is  done  by  the  Raig^ar  and  Khatik,  and 
(they  say)  by  the  Jatiya  Chamars  of  Delhi,  and  the  Chamirs  of  the 
Paw4d  abont  Ludhiana.  I  found  a  Mnsalm4n  Mochi  in  a  Satlaj  Tillao^e 
tanniujT  leather  with  kikarbark,  lime  (chuna)  and  sajji  (barilla)  which  he 
called  khdr.  The  Sirsa  Chamars  eat  the  flesh  of  cows,  btifFsiloes,  cfonts  and 
sheep,  all  end-chewing  animals^  and  work  in  their  leather;  but  they  will 
not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  camel  or  horse  or  work  in  leather  made  from  their 
hides  which  are  left  to  the  Chuhras ;  nor  will  they  eat  fish,  lizard  or  fig. 
The  Cham&rs  are  practically  Hindu,  and  have  a  caste  of  Brahmaus  of 
their  own  called  Chamarwa  or  Gnrra  Bi4)imans,  who  do  not  eat  with 
Cham&rs  and  who  wear  the  sacred  thread,  but  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  hic^h-caste  Br&hmans.  They  accept  oflerin org  from  Cham&rs  and 
preside  at  their  religious  ceremonies.  They  may  either  be  Brahmans  who 
have  fallen  from  their  high  estate  by  dei^fuing  to  accept  offerings  from  such 
a  low  caste,  or  perhaps  a  class  of  Cliam&rs  who  have  been  separated  off  for 
rt'ligions  work  after  the  model  of  the  Br&hmans.  The  Cham&rs  have  also  a 
Beparate  caste  of  Mir&sis  (Musalm&n)  and  another  of  Bh&ts  (Hindu)  endo- 
giimous  and  distinct  from  the  Cham&rs  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  ordi- 
nnry  Hir&sis  and  Bh&ts  on  the  other.  The  Jul&li&  or  Cham&r  weaver  may 
oft-en  be  seen  in  the  village  lane  arranging  the  warp  (tdtii)  which  the 
women  of  the  family  make  by  setting  np  sticks  (Jcdna)  as  supports,  and 
winding  the  threads  between  them  as  they  walk  rapidly  alon^^  the  line  and 
hack  again.n  The  weaver  puts  on  size  {pdn)  made  of  wheat-flour  and  a 
little  sweet  oil,  with  a  large  brush  (kucheh)  made  of  the  roots  of  the  sain 
grass,  bound  together  with  leather.  The  operation  of  sizing  is  called 
pidwan  or  tdnipiwdrd.  In  weaving  he  has  his  loom  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  ground  and  sits  with  his  feet  below  it.  His  web  is  usually  very  narrow 
only  about  a  hatth  (20  inches)  wide,  and  on  the  Satlaj  he  sells  the  cloth  at 
the  customary  rate  of  5  solis,  that  is  80  luitih^  or  over  40  yards  for  the 
rn|)ee.  The  leather  ropes  (ndri)  made  of  tanned  cow  and  buflalo-hide 
by  the  wandering  M&rw&ri  Cham&rs  are  ordinarily  18  hdih  or  about  30 
ffH't  long  and  sell  for  about  8  annas  each.  Closely  connected  with  the 
Cham&rs  are  the  Raigars  and  Khatiks  (1, 100 in  number),  who  are  perhaps 
the  same  caste,  their  proper  occupation  being  to  tan  leather.  There 
i:«  a  community  of  Hindu  Raigars  and  Husalm&u  Khatiks  in  the  town 
of  Si rs&  engaged  in  tanning;  they  inhabit  a  separate  quarter  outside 
the  town-walL 

94.    The  ChiUiras,  though  the  lowest  of   the  low  in   the  social 
^,    ^. .,  scale,  are  important  from  their  nnml)ers,  which 

are  given  as  lb,051  or  6  per  cent  of  the  total 
popniation  of  the  district,  thus  making  them  5tii  in  order  of  numbers 
of  the  tribes  of  the  district.  Of  these  10,215,  or  two-thirds,  are  returned 
as  HiuduR  and  have  come  chiefly  from  Bik&ner  and  the  country  to  the 
south  and  east ;  the  remainder,  2,078  Sikh  and  8,758  Mnsalm&n,  are 
chiefly  from  the  north  and  west.    Many  of  the  latter  living  in  Musalm&n 
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Tilliijires  near  tlie  Sallaj  Iinve  adopted  Isl&m  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  wave  of  conversion   is  still  advancinjr.    The  converted  Chuhras 
are  known  as   Dindar   (faith-possessinj^f)  or  Khoja,  which   is  by  some 
said  to  mean  one  who  has   tracked  ont  (khcj)  salvation,  and  by   others 
to  be  applied  in  derision  in  the  sense  of  eannch,   and  are  admitted  in  a 
wonderful  deg^ree  to  social  intercourse  by  the  Mnsalm&n  R&jpnts,  who  say 
they  will  even  smoke  with  them.     Ohdhra  is   the  proper  name  for   the 
tribe,  and   the  name   by   which  they   describe  themselves.     The  Sikhs, 
when  they  want  to  flatter  a  (^liulira,  call  him  Bangreta.   **(Rangreld  gu^ 
ru  ka  beta).    They  do   not   like   to  be  called  Biiangi,  a  term   which  is 
applied    to  them   in    contempt.     A    Sikh   Chul;ra  is  called   MasKhabi. 
Chdhras  are  also  called   Halalkhor    (eater  of   lawful  food),    Kliakrob 
(sweeper  of  dust)    and  Mihtar  (Prince).     There   are  some  seven  or 
eight  clans  of  Chiihras  which  are  nnmerous  in  this  neighbonrhood  ;  tliey 
all   intermarry  with  each  other.     The    Chuhras  are  the  scavengers  of 
the  country  and  do   all  the    dirty    work,    sweep   streets   and    houses, 
carry  manure  and  night*8oil,  and  the  like.     They   also  carry   burdens, 
nin  messages  and  work  in  house  and  field  for  wages  or  for  scrapings  ; 
but  in  this  district  many  of  them    live   and  prosper  as  independent 
tenants.     They  are  almost  certainly  of  aboriginal   origin  and  are  gene* 
rally  of  a  dark  complexion  and  i  nferior  physique.     The  Dh4uaks  (1 ,49 1 ) 
occupy  a  similar  low   position,  but  consider   themselves  superior  to  the 
Chuhras  becanse,  although   the)'  sweep  up  and  carry  away  everything 
else,  they  do  not  like  the  Chiiliras  clean  up  night-soil.     The  Chuhras 
however  say  that  the  Dhinaks  are  their  equals,  for  neither   tribe  will 
eat  the  leavfngs  of  the  other,  and  that  the  Sansis  are  beneath  them,  for  a 
Sansi  will  eat  a  Chdhra's  leavings,  while  a  Chuhra  will  not  eat  aSansiV 
Rj  common  consent  of  almost  all  other  tribes  however  the    Chuhra  or 
Bliangi  is  ranked  below  even  the  Dh&nak  and  the  Sinsi.     Chiiliras  eat 
almost  anything  (hence  the  name  halalkhor);  they  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
camel  and  horse  and  get  as  perquisites  their  hides,  which  are  rejected  by 
the  Cham&rs  ;  they  eat  also  fish,  lizard  and  pig,  except  that  Chuhras  who 
live  in  Musalman  villages  will  not  eat  pig.     They  also  eat  the  leavings 
{jhiU)  even  of  sncli  low  castes  as  the  B&wariya,  Chaniar  and  Khatik,  and 
often  get  the  clothes  of  the  dead  as  their  perquisite.     They  say  they  have 
separate  castes  of   Br&hnians  and  Ddms  of  their  own.     Sometimes  a 
budyofthem  may  be  met  with  wandering  about  the  Dry  Tract    with 
shelters  of  ifcina  (stalk  of  the  «an*  grass)  carried  on  donkeys,  selling  win- 
nowing baskets  (chhdf)  and  other  articles  made  of  Barr  gniss  ifili)  which 
tliey  carry  with  them  in  bundles. 

95.    The  M&chhis  (2,889)  are  an  important  tribe  in  the  Musalman 

.     „^,,,       villages    near  the  Satlaj,    where    they  act   as 

c  Jt!^.  l>akers,    grain-parchers,     cooks     and     water- 

carriers,  while  the  Maohhin  is  often  a  midwife. 
The  Slichhi  is  a  Mnsalman  and  keeps  the  village  oven  {ianur)  where 
the  Musalinfin  peasants  have  their  bread  baked  in  the  hot  weather.  It 
is  probable  that  this  is  the  same  tribe  as  the  Hindii  Jhinwar  or  Kah&r, 
or  as  be  is  called  by  the  Sikhs  Maira,  the  water-carrier  of  the 
dindds  (returned  as  SSS  in  number).    The  Bliatiyara  or  baker  of  the 
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caravnnsarnis  is  is^onerBlly  aMaclihi.  Tlie  Mall&li  or  bontmnn  (58)  is 
luaally  a  Jhiiiwar  Musalinao,  but  the  boatmen  on  the  Sntlaj  belong  to  the 
Jhabei  caate.  The  Bihishti  or  water-carrier  of  the  Muhainma<1anft| 
known  alao  as  Sakka,  is  usaaUjr  a  Jhinwar  by  caste.  I  saw  two 
brothers  Sikh  Mairas  carrying  water  for  Sikh  honseholds;  one  of 
them  carrying  it  in  a  goat-skin  like  the  Musalmau  Biliishtis  and  the 
other  in  earthen  vessels  carried  on  a  yoke  (bdngi)  like  that  used  by  Hindii 
Kah&rs.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  almost  all  these  classes  engaged  in 
carrying  water  for  others,  in  baking,  cooking  and  parching  grain,  in 
carrying  bnrdeus  slung  from  a  yoke  (idngi)  or  palanquins,  and  t-o  some 
extent  in  fishing  and  boating,  vie,,  the  Kahar,  Maira,  Jhinwar,  Maclihij 
Bihishti,  Sakka,  Bhatiyarn,  Bharbhuuja  and  Mall4h,  are  of  tlie  same 
caste  originally  and  have  been  separated  off  from  each  other  by  differ- 
ence of  religion  or  of  occupation. 

d6.    The   Chhimba   or  Chhipi    (2,825  in   number)    are   properly 

calico-printers,  and  in  this  district  a  number  of 

U^  iSS'lS^  cS^tes^    «'«'"  f"""^*  this  trade,   I.ut    tl.ey   are  closely 

connected  with  the  Dhobis  (347)  or  washer- 
men, the  Darzis  (142)  or  tailors,  and  the  Lil&ri  (410)  or  dyers  in  indigo  ; 
and  all  may  possibly  be  of  the  same  tribe  originally  and  distinguished 
only  by  diversity  of  occupation.  The  three  latter  classes  are  generally 
found  in  towns,  as  in  the  villages  the  wives  of  the  peasants  generally  do 
the  washing  and  sewing  for  the  family.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  low 
the  Dhobi  ranks  in  the  social  scale,  evidently  because  his  occupation 
brings,  him  in  contact  with  the  dirty  clothes  of  all  sorts  of  people. 
He  is  classed  below  even  the  workers  in  leather,  whose  clothes  he  is 
said  to  be  ready  to  wash.  Many  of  the  Chhimbas  seem  to  have  taken 
to  agriculture  in  this  district.  About  half  of  them  are  Hindu  and 
half  Musalm&n. 

TheTelis  (3,914)  are  the  oil-pressers  and  cotton^scntchers  of  the 
district, — when  following  the  latter  occupation  they  are  called  Dhuniya* 
They  are  all  Musalmans,  and  many  of  the  Qass^bs  (843)  or  butchers 
seem  to  be  originally  of  this  tribe.  Thus  the  cultivators  of  Chak 
Doyani  near  Sirsi  are  called  Qassab  or  Q.isai  by  their  neighbours,  but 
call  themselves  Telis.  The  Kulals  (401)  are  properly  distillers  and 
sellers  of  spirituous  liquors,  but  some  of  them  have  taken  to  agriculture, 
and  a  large  body  of  them  are  so  engaged  in  Sainpal  in   the  Sirsi   Rohi* 

The  N4i  (4,150)  or  Hajj4m  is  the  barber  of  the  country  and  may 
often  be  seen  shaving  his  customers  in  the  open  air.  He  is  also  greatly 
in  request  at  all  domestic  ceremonies,  such  as  circumcision,  betrothal 
and  marriage.  He  often,  along  witn  or  in  place  of  the  family  Br&hman, 
goes  on  formal  deputation  to  arrange  the  nuptials  of  his  clients,  and 
is  known  as  the  neff{  or  lagt  as  being  entitled  to  perform  these  duties 
and  to  receive  from  both  parties  the  customary  fees  {neg  or  lag). 
More  than  half  the  Nais  are  Hindus,  a  few  Sikh  and  the  rest  Musal- 
mdn.  The  Nai  is  ranked  below  the  Kumh&r  because  he  will  shave  a 
Kunihdri  and  is  considered  a  menial. 
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fTlie  Diimg  or  Miraciia  (3,0 1 5) ,  called  also  Dli&illil|  are  the  musi-* 
cians  and  getiealocrists  of  the  peasauta  and  are  in  great  request  on  all 
occasions  of  feastin"^,  such  as  a  marriaore  or  funeral  feast,  when  they 
play  their  musical  Instruments,  sin*;  son^s  and  celebrate  the  praises 
of  the  ancestors,  real  or  imujritiary,  of  their  entertainers,  from  whom 
they  exact  lartre  fees.  It  is  fitrange  that  almost  all  Ddms,  even  those 
of  the  Hindu  tribes,  are  MuHalmins.  Some  of  them  travel  about 
among  their  clients,  and  I  once  saw  a  family  of  Diims  on  tour  livin«f 
in  a  small  tent  (chholddri)^  an  unusual  si<^ht  in  a  Ba<^r  villa*^.  The 
Ohaitidrs  and  Chiihras  have  Mirasis  of  their  own,  who  are  considered 
Unclean  by  the  ordinary  Mirdois.  The  Bhits  (447)  are  the  genealog^ists 
of  the  higher  castes,  and  visit  their  clients  periodically  to  record  all 
births  and  other  domest'o  events  of  importance. 

97.    The  fiawariyas  are  returned  as  3,335  in  number,  an  increase 

The  BA«  riv  ^^  ^^  P^*^  cent,  on  the  number  returned  at  the 

Census  of  1868  ;  of  these  297  are  returned  as 
Sikh  and  the  rest  as  Hiudii.  Tiiey  are  divided  into  four  sections — (I) 
the  Bid&wati  from  Bikiner  territory,  claimino^  connection  with  the 
Bidawiit  Rajputs  and  fl;ivino^  Chitor  as  their  place  of  origin ;  (2)  the 
Deswali  living;  in  the  country  about  Sirsi ;  (3)  the  Kapriya  to  the  east 
towards  Dehli;  (4)  the  Kalkamaliya  or  black-blauket  people,  who 
(especially  the  \70n1en)  wear  black  blankets  and  are  found 
chiefly  among  the  Sikhs  of  the  Janoral  and  Malwa  country.  These 
four  sections  do  not  eat  to^etlier  or  intermarry,  but  say  they  all 
came  oricrinally  from  the  neio^hbourhood  of  BIkauer.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  llajputina  and  the  districts  bordering  on  it,  but  extend 
up  the  Satlaj  to  Firozpur  and  Lahore.  The  name  of  the  tribe 
seems  to  be  derived  from  tlie  bdwar  or  snare  with  which  they  catch 
wild  animals,  but  many  of  them  despise  this  their  hereditary  occupa- 
tion, and  indeed  it  seems  now  to  be  practised  only  by  the  Kalkamaliya 
or  Panjabi  section.  Their  method  of  huntiuor,  which  I  have  seen, 
is  this :  A  body  of  them,  men,  women  and  children,  go  out  into  the 
prairie  in  search  of  game.  When  they  have  sighted  a  herd  of 
antelope  in  the  distance,  they  choose  a  favourable  piece  of  ground 
and  arrange  their  bdvoarsy  which  are  a  series  of  many  running-nooses 
of  raw  hide  tied  together  and  fastened  loosely  to  the  ground  by 
pegs;  from  the  bdvoars  they  rapidly  make  two  lines  of  bogies  by 
sticking  bits  of  straw  with  black  rags  tied  to  them  into  the  ground 
at  distances  of  a  foot  or  two  apart.  These  lines  widen  away  from 
the  snares  so  as  to  enclose  a  V-shaped  piece  of  ground  with  sides 
perhaps  a  mile  in  length,  the  unsuspecting  herd  of  antelope  being 
enclosed  within  the  V  at  the  pointed  end  of  which  are  the  snares. 
All  this  is  arranged  in  a  wonderfully  short  time,  and  when  all  is  ready 
the  main  body  of  hunters,  who  have  meanwhile  gone  round  the  herd 
of  antelope  and  formed  a  line  across  the  open  end  of  the  Y,  suddenly 
start  up  and  by  nneartlilj'  yells  drive  the  herd  inwards  towards  the 
point.  The  first  impulse  of  the  antelope  is  to  rush  directly  away  from 
their  tormentors,  but  they  soon  come  to  the  long  line  of  fluttering  bits 
of  rag  which  forms  one  le*;  of  the  Y;  they  think  this  must   be  a  snare 
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for  them  and  dash  across  only  to  be  bronorht  up  by  tho  other  line  of 
bogies.  Tlins  they  are  brought  in  to  the  point,  where  they  see  a  blank 
space  undefended  by  fluttering  rags  (for  the  nooses  are  almost  invisible 
on  the  light-coloured  ground),  and  in  case  their  suspicions  might  be 
aroused y  so  soon  as  they  approach  this  spot  up  jumps  a  man  hitherto 
concealed  and  frantically  sliouts  and  waves  his  blanket,  pretending 
to  drive  them  back  from  this  outlet.  The  simple  antelope  think  this 
must  be  a  weak  point  in  the  lines  by  which  they  are  enclosed,  and 
that  this  solitary  man  is  its  only  defender.  They  come  dashing  past 
him  at  fall  speed,  and  the  next  moment  their  feet  are  entangled  m  the 
nooses  and  they  are  tumbling  over  and  over  in  a  cloud  of  dust ;  and 
a  few  men  hidden  close  by  rush  on  them  with  shouts  of  savage  exulta« 
tion  and  despatch  them  with  their  clubs.  I  saw  seven  anteIo|)e  caught 
ont  of  one  herd  in  this  way,  and  have  little  desire  to  see  the  6|>ort 
again.  It  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  methods  by  which  an  ignorant  tribe 
of  hunters  with  the  simplest  means  can  by  their  superior  cunning  cir^ 
cumvent  the  swift  antelope  on  his  native  prairie.  Tiie  Bawariyas  are 
seemingly  an  aboriginal  tribe,  being  of  a  dark  complexion  and  inferior 
physique  though  resembling  the  Bagri  J&ts.  Many  of  them  are  fond  of 
8  jungle  life  and  given  to  wandering,  living  in  wretched  huts  and  feed- 
ing n|>on  lizards,  jackals,  foxes  and  other  jungle  animals ;  but  they 
say  they  will  not  eat  fish.  In  other  districts  they  are  known  as  a  crimi- 
nal tribe,  but  here  many  of  them  are  fairly  respectable  cultivators ;  some 
are  employed  as  village  watchmen  and  many  of  them  are  skilled  in  track- 
ing.  They  are  divided  into  clans  {pot  or  nai)  with  Rajpuc  names  such  as 
Chanhan,  Panw4r,  Bhati.  The  Bawariyas  who  live  among  the  Sikhs 
{Kdlkamaliya)  wear  the  hair  long  (kes)^  and  some  of  them  have  received 
the  vdhul  and  become  regular  Sikhs.  The  black-blanket  Bawariyas 
spealc  Paujabi  and  the  Bidawati  speak  Bagri,  but  they  have  besides  a 
dialect  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  not  understood  by  the  ordinary  pea- 
sants. B&wariyas  consider  themselves  good  Hindus,  and  say  that  re- 
gular Br&hmans  officiate  at  their  marrisige  ceremonies,  the  same  Br4h- 
mans  as  officiate  for  Jats  and  Banyas.  They  hold  the  cow  sacred 
and  will  not  eat  beef ;  they  burn  their  dead  and  send  the  ashes  to  the 
Ganges.  They  are  said  sometimes  to  admit  men  of  other  tribes  to 
their  fraternity  and  an  instance  is  given  in  which  a  Banya,  for  love 
of  a  Bawariya  woman,  became  a  Bawariya  himself. 

98.    The  Aheris,  or  Herts  as  they  call   themselves,   are  also  called 

Naik  (a  sort  of  honorific  title)  and  Tliori  (some- 

The  Alierlf,the  llihtamB     ^hat  in  contempt),   Tiiey  are  returned  as  3,368 

and  other  low  cattes.  j^  number,  all  Hindu  ;  of  these  527  are  returned 

as  Aheri  and   2,841  as  Thori,  but  their  leading  men  told  me  that  these 

are  simply  different  names  for  the  same  tribe.    In  appearance  and  physi- 

?ue  they  resemble  the  Bawariyas,  and  like  them  come  from  the  B4gar. 
*here  are  many  of  them  about  Bik&ner  and  Jaipur  and  in  Jodhpur,  which 
they  give  sui  their  phice  of  origin  ;  in  the  Panjab  they  are  found  chiefly  in 
Hissar  and  Sirs4.  They  speak  a  B&gri  dialect,  and  have  no  special  dialect 
of  their  own.  Many  of  them  are  given  to  waudering  and  gangs  of  them 
come  north  when  the  harvest  U  ripe  aud  help  to  reap  it,  wandering 
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off  again  when  it  is  over,  to  work  on  canals  or  wliereyer  they  can  find 
earth  or  field  labour.  Some  of  them  however  have  settled  down  as 
onltivators  in  villages,  beinj^  generally  made  to  reside  outside  the 
village  ditch  as  an  inferior  caste.  They  do  not  keep  donkeys,  but 
carry  their  bnndles  on  their  heads,  when  they  wander  from  village  to 
village  with  their  families.  They  are  divided  into  clans  (got)  with 
Rajput  namesy  but  ftirm  one  tribe  and  all  intermarry  with  each  other. 
They  do  not  eat  beef;  they  bum  their  dead  and  send  the  ashes  to 
the  Ganges ;  and  they  worship  ordinary  Hindii  deities  sncb  as  Debi 
and  Mar.&  of  Gurgion,  but  chiefly  Babuji  of  Kolumand  in  Jodhpur 
and  Ehetpal  of  Jodhpur.  Their  marriage  ceremonies  are  |)erformed 
by  the  Gnrra  or  Chamars'  Brihmans. 

Tlie  Mahtams  (1,988)  in  this  district  are  found  only  near  the 
datlaj.  Like  the  B&wariyas  with  whom  they  are  ranked,  they  seem  to 
be  originally  a  tribe  of  hunters,  living  chiefly  on  the  river-banks  and 
liunting  in  the  tamarisk  (pilchi)  }\\ng\e  which  grows  along  the  river  on 
land  subject  to  inundation.  Their  traditional  mode  of  hunting  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  B&wariyas  above  described,  only  instead  of 
making  their  nooses  of  hide  they  make  them  of  mtinj  rope,  and  call 
them  vdm,  not  hdwar^  and  instead  of  setting  them  in  the  open  prairia 
they  set  them  in  the  tamarisk  jungle.  Thoy  catch  all  sorts  of  animals 
in  this  way,  and  say  they  used  to  snnre  wild  pig  and  even  tigers  in 
their  nooses.  They  also  sometimes  make  a  long  line  of  low  impenetrable 
hedge  by  interweaving  the  branches  of  bushes  together,  so  that  small 
nnfmals,  such  as  hare  and  partridge,  running  through  the  jungle,  are 
stopped  by  this  hedge  and  run  along  it  to  the  gap  near  which  the 
hunter  lies  in  wait  to  get  an  easy  chance  of  killing  them.  The  Mahtam 
is  very  fond  of  the  sarr  grass,  and  one  of  his  chief  employments  is 
making  rope  and  other  articles  out  of  it.  They  are  considered  a  low 
caste  and  often  live  apart  from  the  other  villagers,  but  many  of  them 
have  taken  to  agriculture,  and  make  very  good  industrious  cultivators 
especially  on  lands  subject  to  inundation.  Some  villages  and  parts  of 
villages  on  the  Satlaj  are  owned  by  them  ;  their  huts  are  often  squalid 
and  dirtv,  but  they  are  as  a  rule  prosperous  and  somewhat  quarrel- 
some. Their  dark  complexion  and  general  appearance,  as  well  as  their 
liereditary  occupation  of  hunting,  seem  to  argue  them  an  aboriginal 
tribe.  They  speak  Panj4bi  and  are  classed  as  Hindd  or  Sikh.  No 
other  tribe  intermarries  with  them. 

The  Jhabels  (987)  are  a  low-caste  tribe  living  on  or  near  the  Satlaj. 
A  few  of  them  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  they  seem  chiefly  to* 
live  by  fishing  or  boating.  Most  of  the  Satlaj  boatmen  (^Malldh)  in 
the  Sirsi  district  are  Jhabels.  Another  river-tribe  are  the  Mors,  who 
sometimes  come  np  the  river  as  far  as  F4zilk&  in  their  boats  on  fishing 
excursions.  They  catch  and  eat  crocodiles.  Some  Mors  showed  me  a 
young  crocodile  they  had  caught,  and  it  is  said  that  the  crocodiles 
smell  them  a  long  way  ofi^  and  flee  before  them. 

The  Ods  (198)  are  a  wandering  tribe  who  have  no  fixed  place  of 
abodci  and  whose  hereditary  occupation  is  earth-work.    They   wander 
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.abotit  tvith  their  families  carrying  their  grass  huts  and  belongings  on 
the  backs  of  donkeys,  and  wherever  they  can  get  a  contract  from  the 
villagers  to  excavate  or  deepen  the  village-pond  they  set  up  their  huts 
and  encamp  for  a  time  until  the  job  is  finished.  Their  ordinary  rate  for 
such  work  is  a  hundred  cubic  A^i  «=  nearly  800  cubic  feet  for  a  rupee. 
The  men  dig,  the  women  carry  the  earth  in  baskets  and  put  it  into  open 
sacks  on  the  donkeys'  backs,  and  the  children  drive  the  donkeys  to  the 
spoil-bank.  They  often  take  contracts  for  lengths  of  earthwork  on  a 
canal  or  railway,  and  do  that  kind  of  work  very  skilfully  and  quickly. 
Ods  often  have  small  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  which  they  drive  about 
with  them  and  send  out  in  charge  of  the  children  to  graze  on  the  village 
common.  At  harvest  time  they  work  in  the  fields  for  wages  in  money 
and  grain* 

Another  wandering  tribe  are  the  Sinsls  (92)  who  are  well  known  for 
tlieir  pilfering  propensities  and  are  ranked  very  low  because  they  will 
eat  the  leavings  of  almost  any  tribe.  They  do  not  often  come  to  this 
district,  and  seldom  give  much  trouble.  The  Nats  (287)  and  Bazigars 
also  wander  about  from  village  to  village  and  perform  as  tumblers, 
rope-dancers^  jugglers  and  buffoons.  They  have  no  fixed  home  and 
carry  their  grass  huts  about  with  them.  The  Kanjars  (265)  also 
wander  about  the  oouutry  ;  their  women  dance  and  sin^  and  prostitute 
themselves,  and  are  said  to  find  their  greatest  admirers  among  the 
Wattus  of  the  Satlaj. 

99.     In  reviewing  the  whole  system  of  tribes  and  castes  prevalent 
rpu^  ^  M,       A     •  o'  X      iu  the  Sir8&  district,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 

one  18  the  extraordinary  number  of  classes  and 
sections  into  which  the  population  is  divided  and  the  minuteness  of  the 
differences  which  separate  them.  In  order  to  realise  the  mode  in  which 
these  divisions  have  been  formed  it  is  perhaps  best  to  start  with  the 
individual  |)easant  and  try  to  look  at  the  caste-system  from  his  point 
of  view.  The  enquiry  into  tribal  custom  has  shown  almost  concluNively 
that  throughout  the  whole  population  the  system  of  relationship  is  essen- 
tially agnatic.  The  children  belong  to  the  family  and  clan  of  their 
father,  and  a  woman  on  marriage  leaves  the  family  of  her  father  and 
she  and  her  children  belong  to  the  family  and  clan  of  her  husband. 
Thus  the  whole  popniation  is  primarily  divided  into  groups  of  agnates, 
and  each  individual  recognises  all  persons  related  to  him  through 
males  as  bis  brothers,  as  members  of  his  family ;  persons  related 
to  him  through  his  mother  or  other  females  are  his  relations  in- 
deed, but  they  belong  to  another  family.  Sometimes  these  groups  of 
agnates,  each  descended  from  some  recent  male  ancestor,  are  classed 
together  into  large  groups  comprehending  all  those  agnatic  families 
which  are  descended  through  males  from  some  more  distant  (but 
still  recent)  ancestor,  whose  name  is  remembered  as  the  founder  of 
the  branch ;  for  instance  the  Sukhere  and  Kalloke  (or  descendants  of 
Snkha  and  Kallo)  among  the  Tunwars,  the  L&dliuke,  Saidnke  &o.,  (or 
descendants  of  Ladhii  and  Saidu)   among  the  Wattus,  or  the  Dadiike 
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(deioendantt  of  DiAi)  among  ^'^^  Siddlm  Barar  Sikh  Jat0.    As  time 

foes  oa  tiie  pertoualitjr  of tlie  founder  of  the  afj^natic  f^ronp  w  for^^otteii, 
at  the  aj^natio  relatiouahip  is  remembered,  and  marked  br  the  name 
of  the  clan  (generally  called  gai).  Thus  each  individoal  recognises 
that  his  immediate  a^^uatio  family  belongs  to  a  large  group  connected 
together  by  agnatic  relationship  and  can  never  forget  titot  his  clan- 
brothers,  all  belonging  to  his  clan,  are  related  to  him  through  males. 
No  one  outside  his  clan  is  his  agnate  relation,  or  if  he  is,  the  common 
agnatic  ancestor  is  so  distant  that  the  relationship  is  practically  forgot- 
ten or  kept  in  the  background.  The  clan  relationship  on  the  other  hand 
has  very  important  effects  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  His  property 
cannot  be  inherited  by  any  one  not  beloogingto  his  dan,  and  (except 
where  Muhammadan  law  has  overridden  tribal  custom)  he  must  not 
marry  the  daughter  of  his  dan-brother,  must  not  marry  a  woman  re- 
lated to  him  through  agnates  only.  He  must  go  ontside  his  dan  to 
find  a  wife.  And  tlie  number  of  dans  in  which  he  may  seek  a  wife  is 
marked  off  more  or  less  strictly.  Here  we  bare  a  ground  for  grouping 
dans  together  which  ie  always  present  to  the  mind  of  tlie  ordinary 
peasant  All  dans  from  which  he  can  take  a  wife  belong  to  the  same 
tribe  or  caste,  and  from  this  point  of  view  a  tribe  or  oaste  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  collection  of  agnatic  groups,  tlie  members  of  which  are 
allowed  by  custom  to  intermarry.  But  it  is  here  too  that  the  minute 
distinctions  begin  to  mnke  their  appearance.  When  a  family  or  dan 
aims  at  social  importance,  the  first  step  it  takes  is  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  families  or  clans  to  which  it  nvill  give  its  daughters  in  marriage, 
and  the  next  is  to  restrict  the  number  of  clans  whose  daughters  it  will 
take  in  marriage.  This  exclusiveness  can  be  carried  furthest  by  the  Mu- 
salm&ns^  whose  religion  (which  has  to  this  extent  modified  their  tribal 
custom;  allows  agnatic  cousins  to  intermarry,  a  thing  forbidden  by  the 
tribal  custom  of  the  Hindds.  For  instance,  theBodlas  and  Chishtisgtve 
their  daughters  in  marriage  to  no  other  clan ;  the  Wattus  have  a  strong 
prejudice  against  giving  their  daughters  out  of  the  clan»  but  sometimea 
give  them  to  other  clans  of  high  rank,  such  as  the  Bodia,  Chishti  and 
Bhatti.  Again,  the  Bodlas  will  not  marry  tlie  daughters  of  any  dan 
except  their  own  or  the  four  high-class  tribes,  Bhatti,  Joiya,  Wattu, 
Dhudbi.  The  Rains  of  the  Ghaggar  will  not  allow  marriage  with  any 
one  not  belonging  to  their  own  small  section  of  a  tribe.  Among  the 
Hindus,  the  twelve-clan  section  of  the  Northern  Boras  take  in  marriage 
the  daughters  of  the  fifty-two-clan  section,  but  do  not  give  them  their 
daughters  in  marriage,  and  there  is  a  similar  division  among  tlie 
Southern  Roras ;  and  the  Suth4rs  will  hardly  intermarry  with  the 
other    Khatis.     These     distinctions    are  simply  social  and  owing  to 

fride  of  family,  and  therefore  are  more  or  less  shifting  and  elastic* 
nstances  may  he  seen  in  which  sncli  a  distinction  has  grown  up  ia 
modern  times  or  has  recently  been  broken  down  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
several  olans,  when  attesting  their  tribal  custom  before  me,  doubts  were 
expressed  and  disputes  arose  as  to  the  clans  with  whom  intermarriage 
was  allowable.  Hence  a  vagueness  as  to  the  limits  of  the  tribe  or  oa&te 
regarded  as  a  group  of  clans  to  whom  intermarriage  is  allowed  by 
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cttttom.  Hie  social  dislinctiona  however  if  hioh  forbid  intertniirriftge^ 
are  extraordinarily  minute  and  are  maintained  to  an  absurd  de^ee, 
even  by  tribes  occupying  a  very  low  rank ;  for  instance,  the  Ch&ndor 
Cham&rs  will  not  intermarry  with  the  Jatiya  Gham&rs  because  the 
latter  work  in  leather  made  from  the  hides  of  horses  and  camels. 
Many  tribes,  which  follow  the  same  occupation  and  are  generally 
considered  by  their  neighbours  and  even  by  themselves  to  be  of  the 
same  origin,  are  divided  into  sections  which  refuse  to  intermarry.  In 
some  cases  it  seems  probable  that  the  division  is  due  to  separation  by 
distance  for  a  considerable  period  during  which  each  section  developea 
customs  and  ideas  of  its  own,  so  that  on  again  coming  into  contact 
with  each  other  the  sections,  though  vaguely  admitting  a  common 
origin,  found  it  difficult  to  amalgamate  again.  This  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  distinction  between  the  Chandor  Gham&rs  of  this  neighbouriiood 
and  the  Jatiya  Oham&rs  of  Delhi;  between  the  northern  and  southern 
sections  of  the  Aroras ;  between  the  Bidawatf  B&wariyas  of  Bikaner, 
the  D^swali  of  Sirs&,  the  K&priya  of  the  country  towards  Delhi,  and 
that  K&Ikamaliya  B&wariyas  of  the  Malwn ;  between  the  Aggarw4I 
Banyas  from  Agroha  in  Hissar,  and  the  Osw&l  Buuyas  from  Osanagari 
in  Jodhpur;  between  the  G-aur  Br&hmans  of  the  east  and  the  S&rsut 
Brahmans  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saraswati.  (Indeed,  the  Sasans 
of  the  Gaur  Briihmans  are  said  to  be  named  after  their  different  places 
of  origin,  and  the  sections  of  the  Ohaggar  Rains  nndoul)tedly  are). 

These  are  instances  in  which  a  tribe  or  caste  is  divided  into  distinct 
endogamous  sections,  which  are  still  called  by  the  same  name,  follow 
very  much  the  san>e  occupation  and  are  generally  recognised  as  being 
more  closely  connected  with  each  other  than  they  are  with  other  groups 
of  agnatic  clans.  And  similarly  we  find  that  tribes  or  castes  known  by 
totally  different  names  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  so 
different  that  if  we  were  to  compare  the  physique,  language  and  habits 
of  one  with  those  of  the  other  in  a  tract  of  country  separated  from  it 
by  some  distance,  we  should  at  first  sight  think  it  impossible  to  confound 
the  two,  are  yet  found  to  merge  almost  imperceptibly  in  one  anotlier,  so 
that  where  they  meet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of 
distinction  between  them.  For  instance,  the  Aggarwals  and  Qsw&ls 
both  call  themselves  Banyas,  and  although  they  do  not  intermarry  are 
generally  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  same  caste.  Again,  the  Oaurs 
and  S&rsuts,  though  they  hold  aloof  from  each  other,  are  considered  both 
to  belong  to  the  same  caste,  vtxr.,  Br&hmnns.  Similarly,  the  Cham&r  who 
weaves  coarse  cloth  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Julaha,  and 
will  sometimes  give  his  caste  as  Cham&r-JuI4lia :  the  same  man  in  the 
villages  on  the  Satlaj  is  called  Julaha  and  PaoU  indifferently.  The 
CSiamar  sometimes  calls  himself  EiiH,  and  likes  to  be  called  Meghw&I ; 
he  is  sometimes  called  Dhed  and  sometimes  Bh&mbf.  The  Chamar  who 
makes  shoes  and  other  articles  of  tanned  leather,  is  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  Mochi ;  and  the  Chamar,  who  himself 
tans  leather^  closely  resembles  the  Baigar  and  Khatik,  whose  proper 
occupation  it  is.  It  is  true  that  these  tribes  dp  not  ordinarily 
intermarry,  but    where  they  meet  as  they  may  be  said  to    do  in 
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8m&,  they  mer^e  in  ond  another  so  that  a  hard-and-fast  line  cannot 
be  drawn  between  them,  and  several  of  these  tribal  names  are  actually 
applied  to  tiie  same  man.  A^ain,  the  Kah&r  or  burden-carrier  is  also 
the  water-carrier  of  tlie  Hindus  and  is  not  to  be  distincruished  from  the 
Maira»  who  carries  water  for  the  Sikhs,  or  from  the  Jhinwar  who  sows 
water-nnts ;  the  Jhinwar,  who  fishes  and  works  boats  on  the  rivers^  is 
often  called  Mallah  or  boatman  ;  the  Musalm&n  water-carrier,  Sakka  or 
Bihishti,  seems  to  be  often  a  Jhinwar  or  Kah&r  by  caste  ;  the  M&chhi 
who  bakes  and  cooks  for  the  Musalm&nson  the  Satlaj  is  said  to  be  of 
the  same  caste  as  the  Maira;  he  parches  grain  and  becomes  a  Bhar- 
bhunjn;  he  attends  a  caravanserai  and  is  called  Bhatiy&ra  ;  he  fishes 
and  becomes  agnin  connected  with  the  Mallahs  or  boatmen.  A^in, 
the  Chhimb4  of  the  Panjab  and  the  Chhipi  of  the  Ba<^r  country  are 
not  to  be  distinguished ;  the  Chliimb4's  proper  trade  is  calico-printing ; 
be  washes  clothes  and  is  called  a  Dliobi ;  he  makes  clothes  and  is  called 
a  Darzi ;  he  dyes  them  and  becomes  a  Nilgar,  Lil&ri  or  Bangrez.  The 
usual  occupation  of  the  Teliis  oil-pressing;  he  scutches  cotton  and 
becomes  a  Dhuniya  ;  he  kills  butcher-meat  and  becomes  a  Qass&b.  Tlie 
same  man  is  called  Tarkhan  by  his  Sikh  neighbours  and  Kliati  by  the 
B4gris  ;  the  Tarkh&n  takes  to  working  in  iron  and  becomes  a  Lobar ; 
some  Kh&tis  who  have  taken  to  agriculture  are  called  Suthar.  The 
Aroras  claim  to  be  Khatris  by  origin,  and  both  Aroras  and  Banyas 
are  called  Kirar  by  their  Sikh  neighbours.  A  convert  to  Islim  calls, 
himself  a  Shaikh,  and  in  a  few  generations  his  descendants  are  generally 
considered  to  be  Shaikhs;  a  family  of  R&nghars  call  themselves 
Path4ns  and  soon  get  to  be  called  Path&ns  by  their  neighbours ;  a 
family  of  Wattus  separate  themselves  off  (the  Bodlas)  and  in  a  few 
generrctioos  are  supposed  to  be  Shaikhs  of  true  Arab  descent ;  the 
origin  of  the  Chisbti  and  Hans,  who  also  claim  Arab  descent,  may  be 
similar.  A  M aehhi  or  P&oH  takes  to  agriculture  and  his  descendants 
are  soon  called  Jats  ;  a  Jat  takes  to  working  in  iron  and  is  called  a 
Loliar  and  intermarries  with  Loh4rs  ;  he  adopts  the  barber's  trade  and 
becomes  a  N4i  and  intermarries  with  N4is.  Some  tribes  are  called 
Jat  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  Rajput  in  another;  or  Jat  by  one 
set  of  their  neighbours  and  B4jput  by  another.  The  Bli4ti  R4jpnts, 
the  Siddhu  Bar4r  Sikh  Jats,  and  the  Musalm4n  Wattus  and  Bhattis 
are  all  admitted  to  be  of  the  same  stock,  and  so  again  are  the  Dandi- 
w4l  Sikh  Jats  and  the  Mu8alm4n  Bh4neke  who  call  themselves  Ghauh4n 
B4jputs.  Many  other  instances  could  be  given  in  which  tribes  seem 
to  merge  in  one  another.  In  some  oases,  no  doubt,  the  so-called  caste 
or  tribe  is  merely  a  sort  of  trade-guild  or  an  occupation,  and  all  follow- 
ing that  occupation  are  admitted  to  the  guild  and  called  by  the  name. 
Thus  probably  any  respectable  Mu8alm4n  of  whatever  tribe  becoming 
a  barber  or  a  water-carrier  would  soon  be  called  N4i  or  Bihishti, 
admitted  to  the  fraternity  of  Nais  or  Bihishtis^  and  even  allowed  to 
intermarry  with  the  families  previously  composing  the  guild.  A 
boatman  is  a  Mall4h  whether  he  is  a  Jhinw4r  or  a  Jhabel  by  tribe. 
Distinctions  founded  on  ties  of  blood  and  distinctions  founded  on 
occupation  thus  overlap  each  other^  and  aguatic  grou{)s  are  sometimes 
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divided  by  diversity  of  oconpation  to  snch  an  extent  that  after  a  few 
<;eneratiou8  the  different  sections  wonld  deny  any  near  relationship 
with  eaoh  other ;  and  thus  a  new  caste  is  formed,  or  two  sections  of  the 
same  aornatic  orroup  merge  in  two  different  castes. 

While  then  society  is  divided  by  minute  distinctions,  partly 
founded  on  difference  of  descent,  real  or  supposed,  partly  on  miiinte 
differences  of  occupation,  partly  on  differences  in  habits  and  character 
due  to  a  residence  for  generations  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
classes,  tribes  or  castes  into  which  it  is  thus  divided  are  not  clearly 
marked  off  from  each  other,  but  merge  one  in  another  so  gradually 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  point  out  the  boundary  between  them. 
Possibly  Sirsi,  "  the  meeting-place  of  races«''  affords  an  unusually  large 
number  of  instances  in  which  tribes  ordinarily  considered  quite  dis- 
tinct seem  to  pass  gradually  the  one  into  the  other,  but  there  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  if  our  researches  extended  over  a  snfHciently  large  tract 
of  country  and  a  snfHciently  long  period  of  time,  it  might  almost  be 
possible  to  connect  any  one  tribe  with  any  other  (say  the  Brahman  with 
the  Bhangi)  by  a  series  of  steps  so  gradual  that  it  wtmld  be  impossible 
to  say  at  any  point  that  a  distinct  boundary  had  been  over-passed.  It  is 
however  possible  to  throw  the  Sirsa  tribes  and  castes  into  groups,  the 
members  of  which  have  (except  at  the  extremes  of  each  group)  a 
closer  connection  with  each  other  than  with  those  of  the  other  groups. 
They  may  be  classified  as  follows  :^ 

1.  Foreign  Races  and  Races  of  the   Frontier. — Saiyyad,   Shaikh, 

Mughal,  Fathan,  Biloch,  perhaps  Chishti  and  Hans.  It 
must  however  be  remembered  that  many  Shaikhs  are  con- 
verted Hindiis,  some  so-called  Path&ns  are  R&nghar  by 
origin,  some  so-called  Biloch  seem  to  be  Jat  camel-drivers  ; 
and  probably  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  known  by 
these  names  are  really  of  indigenous  Indian  orit/in. 

2.  Classes   generally   devoted  to  Religions    Rites. — Br4hman  in* 

eluding  the  Gaur,  Sarsut,  P4rik  and  other  divisions.  And 
perhaps  the  ascetic  classes  may  be  included  here,  the 
Bairagi,  Gosayan,  Faqir,  Jogi,  Jati  etc.^  although  these  are 
generally  admitted  to  have  originated  from  the  secular 
castes.  It  is  true  that  in  this  part  of  the  county  the  Br&h- 
man  seems  clearly  marked  off  from  the  other  classes,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  in  some  districts  he  may  be  found  to 
merge  imi)erceptibly  in  the  other  castes. 

8.  Trading  and  Mercantile  classes.— Banya,  including  Aggar- 
w&l,  Oswal,  Mahesri,  and  other  sections,  Arora  or  Etora,  both 
northern  and  southern  sections,  Khatri,  Mahijan,  Seth 
Bhabra,  Kirar,  and  Sunar  so  far  as  he  follows  the  trade  of 
banker ;  as  a  goldsmith  he  is  more  closely  connected  with 
the  artisans. 

4»  Agricultural  and  Dominant  Tribes. — R&jput,  J&t  or  Jat  and 
all  the  many  tribes  which  are  returned  sometimes  as  Rajput 
sometimes  as  Jat,  such  as  Bliatti,  Waitn,  Joiya,  Jhorar,  Bodlu 
and  perhaps  Chishti  and  H&ns,  Gujar,  Ahir,  Dogar,  Lab&na. 
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5.  Market-gardenen.— Miliy  Saini,  Biia  or  Ariin^  Kiunboh  and 

perhaps  Kanjra,  the  vegetable-seller. 

6.  Water-carriers,  fishermen,  cooks  and  bakers.— Jbiawar^  Kahir, 

Maira,  Machhi,  Bharbhonja,  Bhatiy&rai  Sakka,  Bibishti. 

7.  Workers  in  wood,  inetaU  and  clay.— Kbatf^  Tarkhan,  Sathar^ 

Loh4r,  Suu&r,.  Kumliar,  R&j,  Mimir,  Mani&r. 

8.  Oil-pressers,  cotton-scotchers   and  butchers. — Teli^  Dhuuiya, 

Gtasai  or  Qass&b. 
0.    Dyers  and  oleaners  of  cloth  and  tailors. — Chhliubaj  Clihipf, 
Nilgar,  Lilariy  iUngrez^    Dhobi,  Darzi,  perhaps  Nai  and 
Bis&ti. 

10.  Weavers  of  cloth  and   workers  in  skins  and  leather. — 'P4oIi| 

Jut&h&>  Cham&r,  Moohi,  ileghwiA,  Dhed,  Kiili^  Baigar,  Kha- 
tik. 

11.  Musicians,  dancers  and   acrobats. — Duuij  Mir&si,  Nat|  Bazi- 

gar,  Bhand,  Elatk,  Kanjar. 
IS.     Hunters  and  jungle   tribes* — Od,   Biwariya,  Thori,  Heri  or 
Aheri,  Naik,  Mahtam,  Jliabel,  MalUh,  Mor,  Dh&nak,  Saaei, 
Chiihra,  Bliangi^  Diudar,  Ehoja. 

These    classes,   as  I   have  already  said,  to  some  extent  overlap 

and    merge    in    each  other,  but  they   are  approximately  the  classes 

into  which  in  ordinary  estimation  society  is  divided,  and  the  order 

given     above     is     approximately     the   order     in   which    they    take 

rank  in   the  social   scale.      The    differences  in    rank  are  marked    as 

follows:   A  man  considers  all  his  agnates  as  his  equals,  and  also  all 

clans  with  whom  his  clan  intermarries  on  equal  terms  ;    when  he  begins 

to  consider  his  clan  as  somewhat  superior  to  another  he  refuses  to  give 

his  daughter  in   marriage  to  the  inferior  clan ;   when  the  distinction 

becomes  greater,    he  refuses  to  take  a  daughter  in  marriage  from  that 

clan.     For  instance  all  the  clans  of   Sikh  Jats   are    approximately 

equal  and  intermarry  with  one  another,  although  the  Maharajke  section 

of  the  Sidtlhu    Barars,   to   which   the   Maharaja  of  Pattiala  belongs, 

consider  themselves  as  somewhat   above   their  fellows ;  the   Bodlas   on 

ilie  other  hand  will  not  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  any  other 

olan  nor  will   they   take   wives  from  any  but  a  few  high-class  clans. 

Another  distinction  among  the  higLer  tribes  is  marked  by  the  position 

of  women ;  the    Bagri  Jat   makes  his  wife  do  hard  work  in  the  field  ; 

the  Sikh  Jat  thinks  she  should  work  chiefly  in   the  house  and  go  out 

only   to  take  her  husband  his  food  or  to  fetch  water  from  the  well,  and 

gives  this  as  one  reason  why  he  considers  the  B&grf  Jat  his  inferior  and 

will  not  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage;  the  Bodia  and  the  high-class 

Bhattf  shuts  his  wife  up  altogether,  makes  her  pardahnashin  and  thinks 

he   has  thu9  established  a  claim  to  higher  rank.     And  again  with  the 

remarriage  of  widows  ;  the  Bagii  sells  a  widow  almost  to  the  highest 

bidder;  the  Sikh  allows  her  to  marry  only  her  husband's  near  agnate  ; 

the  R&jpnt,  Bauya  or  Br4hman  forbids  her  marrying  at  all^  and   is 

acknowledged  to  be  on  this  account  entitled  to  a  higher  rank.     Descent 

makes  another  distinction ;  the  Saiyyad  occupies  a  high  rank  besause  he 

is  descended  from  the  daughter  of  the  Propiiet ;  the  Qoresbi  because  he 
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{§  of  Arab  dewmit ;    the  Patlian  6r  Mnghal   beoitise  he  is  related   to 
former  oonqnerora  of  India  ;  the  R&jpiit  because  he  is  of  ancient  aristocrat 
tie  blood.     Lowv'r  down  the  social  scale,  equah'ty  of  rank  is  marked  bj 
•atiiig  or  smoking  together ;  thus  the  J  at,  Gujar  and  A  hir  though  they 
cannot  intermarry  will  smoke  together,  and  some  Jats   say    they   wiH 
eat  food  made  in  a  Tarkliati*s  house,  but  not  food  made  by  a  Kumhar. 
Regarding   smoking  a  curions  distinction   is  made ;  for  instance^  the 
Sun&rs  said  they  would  not  Amoke  from  the  same  mouthpiece  as  a    Jat, 
iiut  would  smoke  a  Jat's  hnqqa  if   the    mouthpiece  were  taken  out, 
and   fresh    water  put  in.     Most   of  the   distinctions  of  rank,  however^ 
are    founded    on  the    occupation    generally    followed,  especially    with 
regard  to  its  cleanliness  or  otherwise.     Thus  workers  in  wood,  metal  and 
eTeii   clay,  are  oonsidered    to   rank   higher   than  workers    in  leather  ; 
the  stationary  village  Loh&rs  look  down  upon    the  wandering   Gadiya 
Loh4rs  becanse  they  have  no  fixed  home ;  workers  in  cloth  and  tanned 
leather  rauk  higher  than  makers  of  the  raw  materials  ;  the  Ch&ndor  Cha'- 
mar  will  not  associate  with    the     Jatiya    because    the   Jatiya   handles 
eamels'  and  horses'  skins  ;  the  washerman  ranks  low  because  he  handles 
the  dirty  clotheM  of  other  people ;  the  wnnderiug  musieinns  and  actors 
rank  low  because  of  their  wandering  life,  and  perhaps   because   their 
women  often  dance   or   a6t  and  sometimes  prostitute  themselves.     The 
hunters  are  looked  down  upon  because   of  their   uncertain  jungle   life  ; 
and  the  Dli&nak  considers  himself  better  than   the   Chiihra   because  he 
does   not  sweep  up  night-soil,  while  the  Chiihra  does.     In   this  district 
it  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  how   many   of  the  lower   castes    have 
taken   to   agriculture,   and   despise  their  former  occupation,  and  try  to 
separate  themselves  from    those   who   still   follow  it ;   for  instance  the 
Suth&rs   who   own   land  keep   aloof  from  the  Kh&tis  who  still  work  in 
wood,  and  the  Kumhars  who  have  taken  to  agriculture  look  down   upon 
their   fellows   from   Jodhpur   who  still    work  in  clay.     But  among  the 
lowest  classes  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  chiefly  founded  on  the   nature 
of  their  food.    Tlie  B4wariya  considers  himself  better  than  the  Cham&r 
because  he  does  not  eat  beef;  the  Cham&r  is   better    than   the   Chiihra 
liecause  he  does  not  eat  camel's  flesh.     The   Mor  comes  low  because 
he  eats  the  crocodile ;   and  the  Dh&naks,   Sansis  and   Chiihras  come 
lowest  of  all  becanse  thev  not  only  eat  lizards,  pigs  and  all  sorts  of 
animals,  bnt  eat  the  leavmgfs  of  other  castes. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  manv  of  the  inferior  tribes  have  clans 
bearing  tlie  same  names  as  those  of  superior  tribes,  and  especially  names 
the  same  as  those  of  R&jpnt  clans.  For  instance,  the  Mahesri  Banyas, 
the  Rifns,  the  B4wariyas  and  Aheris  and  other  tribes  all  have  clans 
called  Bhatti.  Chauh4n  etc.  Probably  in  most  cases  this  is  due  to  some 
connection  of  the  inferior  tribes  with  those  clans  of  R4jputs,  which  has 
led  the  different  sections  of  those  tribes  to  adopt  the  clan  name  of 
their  masters  and  protectors.  But  in  some  cases  it  may  originally  be 
dne  to  a  real  similarity  of  origin;  for  instance,  some  Loh4rs  and 
N4t8  are  generally  admitted  to  have  been  ordinary  Jat  or  B4jput 
agrionltnrists  a  few  generations  ago  and  retain  the  clan  names  of  their 
Jat  or  B4Jput  anoeators. 
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It  seems  then  tbftt  society  in  Sirs&  primarily  consists  of  j|rroapS 
of  agnates  with  limits  more  or  less  clearly  defined ,  and  that  the  tribes 
t>r  castes  into  which  Uiese  agnatic  families  may  be  farther  grouped 
have  no  clearly  defined  limits,  but  seem  to  pass  gradually  into  one 
another,  the  distinctions  between  them  being  marked  by  customs  for- 
bidding^ intermarriage  and  social  intercourse  and  founaed  chiefly  on 
vague  and  often  minute  differences  of  descent,  recent  surroundings, 
social  customs,  occupation  and  habits.  Thus  the  caste  system  of 
8irs&  is  by  no  means  so  rigid  as  is  generally  supposed^  but  society  is 
constantly  changing.  New  castes  are  now  in  process  of  formation ; 
and  old  ones  are  amalgamating.  Families  are  rising  or  falling  in  the 
social  scale,  and  passing  from  one  caste  into  another.  A  new  country 
like  Sirsi  perhaps  affords  more  numerous  and  striking  examples  of 
this  progress  than  most  other  tracts  of  country,  bnt  probably  detailed 
enquiry  would  show  that  elsewhere  also  similar  changes  are  constantly 
affecting  the  internal  framework  of  society. 

100.    The  languages  returned  at  the  Census  of  1881  for  the  Sirsa 

district  were  Hindustini,  Bagri,Punj4b{,PaslitOy 
ihrsirt/dU^iSt.         "  "*     Mirwari,  Hariana,Pfirbi,  Bangali  and  English. 

The  fifteen  persons  returned  as  speaking 
Bang41i  and  the  46  who  spoke  Purbi  were  probably  immigrants  from 
Bengal  and  the  North- Western  Provinces  or  Oudh;  and  the  130  Pashto- 
speakers,  only  four  of  whom  were  females,  were  probably  chiefly 
traders  from  the  frontier  passing  through  the  district  M4rw4ri,  the 
dialect  of  Jodhpnr  (741  persons),  and  the  dialect  of  Hariana  (56  per- 
sons) are  both  dialects  of  Hindi,  closely  connected  with  Bagri.  The 
great  mass  of  the  population  is  returned  as  speaking  either  Panj4bi, 
Bagri  or  Hindustani.  Tliere  are  very  few  persons  who  speak  the 
Hindustani  or  Ui*dn  of  Delili^  and  almost  all  who  were  returned  as 
speaking  Hindustani  really  use  the  B&gri  dialect.  The  only  persons 
who  speak  Hindustani  are  the  few  educated  Government  officials,  and 
the  descendants  of  the  Sukhlambars  in  the  Sotiir  valley^  many  of  whom 
came  from  Hindustan  proper,  t.  «.,  the  country  about  Dehli  and  to  the  east 
of  it.  With  these  few  exceptions  all  classes,  even  the  comparatively 
educated  Brabmans  and  Banyas^  speak  in  dialects  which  may  be 
classed  eitlier  with  Panj4bi  or  with  B&gri.  There  is  a  saying  that  just 
as  the  quality  of  well-water  changes  every  few  miles  so  the  dialect  of  the 
peasants  changes  every  20  miles  (12  kos)  ;  and  it  is  true  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  dialects  spoken  by  the  people  merge  almost  imperceptibly  in  one 
another  so  that  a  hard-and-fast  line  defining  their  boundaries  cannot 
be  drawn  ;  yet  in  this  district^  which  until  lately  was  a  desert  forming 
a  complete  separation  between  the  peoples  of  the  north  and  those  of  the 
souths  the  dialects  spoken  may  be  divided  into  two  practically  distinct 
classes  :  (1 )  tlie  Panjabi  spoken  by  the  Mnsalm&ns  from  the  west  and  the 
Sikhs  and  other  immigrants  from  the  north  ;.  and  (2)  the  Bagri  and  co^ 
nate  dialects  spoken  by  the  Hiudii  immigrants  from  the  south  and  east. 
Paigabi  is  returned  as  spoken  by  144,260  persons  or  57  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population ;  and  the  number  returned  as  speaking  B4gri  or 
Hindustani  is  108,012  or  nearly  43  per  cent;    The  57  per  cent,  of 
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Patijibi-ftpeakere  inclacieB  the  11  per  cent,  wlio  are  Siklis,  dnd  nearly 
all  the  37  per  cent,  who  are  Mu8alin4n8;  and  the  43  per  cent,  of  B4<;ri 
speakers  are  nearly  all  included  in  the  51  per  cent  returned  as  Hindds* 
A  line  drawn  along  the  greatest  length  of  tlie  district  from  Jodhka 
through  Sirea  and  Ahohar  to  Fazilka  approximately  represents  the 
boundary  between  Panjahi  and  B&gri.  Alinost  ail  living  to  the  north  and 
east  of  this  line  speak  Panjabi  and  most  of  the  population  to  the  south 
and  west  of  it  speak  Bagri ;  but  all  along  the  vulleys  of  the  Ohnggar 
and  Satlaj  the  people  are  Punjabi-speaking  Musahnans  and  there  are 
here  and  there  to  the  south-west  of  this  line  a  gooil  many  villages  and 
scattered  families  of  PHnj&l)i-s|>eaker8^  while  comparatively  few  B4gri- 
speakers  have  pushed  their  way  north-east  of  it  South  of  the  Ghaggar 
valley  the  people  almost  without  exception  speak  Bagri. 

Panj&bi  and  B&gri  are  not  different  languages,  but  different  dial* 
ects  of  what  has  been  called  the  Western  Oaudian  group  of  the  ludic 
languages,  both  closely  connected  with  Sanskrit.  The  most  striking 
difference  between  the  two  dialects  is  perhaps  the  difference  in  accent 
and  ill  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  which  makes  the  speech  of  a 
Jat  from  the  B4gar  sound  so  different  from  that  of  a  Sikh  Jat  from 
the  M&lwa,  even  when  the  words  they  use  are  pretty  much  the  same.  The 
difference  is  similar  to  that  between  the  broad  accent  of  Glasgow  and 
the  sharp  accent  of  Aberdeen.  The  vowel  a  especially  is  pronounced 
differently  by  the  two  classes ;  for  instance,  the  Sikh  calls  himself  Jat 
with  the  short  a  pronounced  much  like  the  Eiiglisii  word  ^^  jut"  and  the 
B4gri  calls  himself  Jat  with  the  long  a  pronounced  like  the  a  in  ^^far*^ 
or  rather  like  the  a  in  ^^  saw  "  ;  and  so  all  through,  the  Panj4bi  shortens 
his  a^t  as  much  as  possible^  and  the  B4gri  pronounces  them  as  broadly 
as  possible.  Even  the  ^  which  is  the  termination  of  so  many  words  is 
pronounced  by  the  Bagri  more  like  o  or  mo,  e.g.,,  the  word  *^kdka*'  »» 
'^  father^s  younger  brother''  is  pronounced  ^'  cawcaw/'  and  the  people 
themselves  in  writing  B&gri  words  oden  spell  this  sound  witho  and  not  d. 
Similarly  in  pronouncing  the  other  vowels  the  B4gri  makes  them  as 
broad  as  he  can,  and  the  Panjibi  cuts  tLem  short,  at  the  same  time 
often  doubling  the  following  conwnant,  «.  <7.,  B4gri  ^^^6ar''  (child), 
l*anjabi  "-iabbar*^  (wife);  Bafl:ri  tibd  (sandhill),  Panj4bi  tibba;  B&gri  kut 
(bruise),  Panj&bi  ^*  hUL'^  Bagri  is  very  free  from  nasal  sounds  which 
are  common  in  Panj&bi,  and  especially  in  the  Panj&bi  of  the  Satlaj  Mu- 
salm&ns  who  seem  to  8|>eak  every  word  through  the  nose.  In  many 
words  B&gri  has  dropped  the  r  which  has  been  maintained  by  the 
Panj&bi  of  the  Satlaj,  e.g.^  B&gri  ^gdm*  (^tlbige),  Panj&bi  *girdnw;^  B&gri 
pota  (grandson;,  Panj&bi;)0^ra;  B&gri  often  has  b  for  the  sound  pronounc- 
ed v  or  tr  by  Panj&bi,  e.g.^  B&gri  bdnt  (divide)  Panj&bi  varyi.  B&gri 
has  a  greater  tendency  than  Panj&bi  to  adopt  words  with  cerebral  letters, 
eg,,  B&gri  ^  kaihi  (where),  Panj&bi  ^kitthe.^  B&gri  pronounces  some  of 
Its  surds  like  sonants,  e  g.j  the  Urdu  affix  ^kd'  is  pronounced  and  even 
written  *^  go.^^  A  similar  tendency  is  sometimes  seen  in  Panj&bi,  eg., 
the  participial  termination  ^  c&S'  for  ^/d/  but  aspirated  sonants  are  often 
pronounced  like  surds,  e.g.j  *ghar*  (^house)  sounds  very  like  khar^ 
BhaUi  like  Paiti^  and  ''  Dhdriufdr  (the  name  of  a  dan  of  Sikh  Jats)  like 
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^  Thiliwdl.'^  The  f^fnlt  of  iheM  dtffer^ncei  'ir  ihni  B&flffi  ifi  di«f in^niali- 
ed  by  itA  broftdness  and  oonneiieM,  Bikh  Panjabf  by  its  sharpness,  and 
Musaltn&n  Panj&bi  by  its  nnsaf  sound.  B4gri  seems  to  be  s|)okeii 
from  the  back  of  the  head,  Sikh  Punjabi  from  the  front  part  of  the 
montby  and  Musalm&n  Panj&bi  throa^h  the  nose* 

Tliere  is  a  great  difference  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  two  dialects^ 
many  of  the  commonest  objects  being  called  by  totally  different  names. 
Indeed,  there  is  an  extraordinary  variety  of  words  within  each  dialect 
for  the  objects  and  operations  of  a  peasant's  everv-day  life,  for  domestio 
animals  in  all  stages  and  conditions,  for  clothing  of  every  kind,  fof 
utensils  and  implements,  articles  of  food  and  ordinary  operations  in  the 
house  or  in  the  field.  Even  the  prepositions  and  Conjunctions  differ  iif 
the  different  dialects.  I  have  given  in  an  appendix  a  vocabulary  of 
Words  I  have  come  across,,  distinguishing  between  those  used  by  the 
B&gris  and  those  used  by  the  Pimjabis.  Some  of  the  words  there  given 
are  Hind  ustiini  or  even  Persian  or  .Arabic,  and  have  been  put  into  the 
vocabulary  because  used  in  some  peculiar  sense  by  the  peasants,  but 
most  of  tliem  are  pure  Bagri  or  Punjabi  nnd  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  dialects.  They  are  only  a  very  few  of  the 
many  local  terms  used  by  the  peasants  in  different  parts  of  the  districts 

Notwithstanding  these  differences  the  structure  of  both  dialects  is 
Ossentially  the  same.  Yet  there  are  also  great  differences  in  the  inflec- 
tions. The  Hindust&ni  affixes  of  the  possesMve  case  kdkike  become 
in  B.igri  go  gi  ge  or  rather  ro  ri  re  and  in  Punj&bi  da  di  de  fem.  pi. 
diydii ;  the  dutive  affix  in  Hindustani  ko  becomes  in  Bagri  n^,  in 
Punj&bi  nun.  The  affix  denoting  the  agent  of  a  past  act,  in  Hindus- 
tani ne,  is  often  dropped  in  B4grl  and  almost  always  in  Panjibf.  The 
ablative  affix  instead  of  the  Urdu  s«,  is  in  B4grf  9un  and  in  Punj4l)f 
tton  or  simply  on.  The  plural  base  in  both  dialects  generally 
ends  in  dn  instead  of  the  Urdu  on  and  is  often  retained  in  the  nomin- 
ative of  a  masculine  noun  ending  in  a  consonant  where  the  Urdu 
drops  it.  The  pronouns  and  their  oblique  cases  are  expressed  ve*y 
differently.  In  Bagrf  the  tense  which  in  Urdu  is  the  subjunctive  is 
Used  for  the  present,  while  in  Punj&bi  as  in  Urdu  the  present  tense  is 
expressed  by  a  participle  with  some  form  of  the  verb  ^  hai\  €.g.<^  Urdu 
^kartd  Aat,'  6&gri  '  karej*  Punj4bi  '  kardd-haV  (he  is  doing).  The  present 
tense  of  the  auxiliary  verb  is  much  the  same  in  Paniab{  as  in  Urdu, 
but  in  B&gri  tlie  h  gives  place  to  «,  e.g.,  Urdu  ^hax'  (is),  Bajrri  's«/ 
Panj&bi  ^  haV  The  past  ten»e  differs  in  ull  three,  Urdu  ^  thd^  (was), 
Bagrl  *  hdj^  Panjabi  *  sd*  or  *3i\  Tlie  gerund  which  in  Urdu  ends  ia 
tidj  ends  in  an  in  Panjabi  and  in  bo  in  B&gri,  e,g.^  Urdu  khdnd  (eating), 
Bagrf  khdbo,  and  Punjabi  khdvoan.  Their  very  interjections  are  dif- 
ferent, e.  g.y  instead  of  the  Urdu  idn  for  *  yes,'  the  B&gri  says  Aambe 
and  the  Sikh  dho.  There  are  numerous  other  differences,  some  of 
t^hich  will  be  fouud  stated  in  the  appendix.  The  syntax  of  both  dialects 
is  very  much  the  same,  the  most  noticeable  difference  being  the  pe- 
culiar use  made  in  Bagri  of  the  phrase  ko  ntn  »-  the  Urdu  koi  ncJtin 
('  not  atall'),  tf.^.,  ddna  ko  koijfd  fdn,  with  the  emphasis  very  much  on 
the  ko,  meaning  ^no  grain  was  ptoduoed/^or  ko  gat/a  n4n  =  *  he  did  not 
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go/  Ttie  vocabulary  and  notes  in  tlie  appendix  with  tlie  verAefl,  ballads 
and  proverbs  will  show  bow  different  the  Ba^ri  and  Panjabi  dialects  are 
practicallji  although  stracturallj  they  belong  to  the  same  group. 

I  have  sftid  that  all  the  many  varieties  of  speech  in  the  district  mny 
be  grouped  into  these  two  classes,  and  that  it  is  poRsihIe  in  this 
district  to  draw  a  sharper  line  between  the  two  dialects  than  in  most 
cases  where  two  closely -related  dialects  meet  each  other;  nnd  yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  all  the  dialects  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
whether  classed  as  Panjabf,  B&o^ri,  Hindi,  Mar wari  or  Jatki,  belong  to 
the  same  family,  and  if  the  field  of  inquiry  be  made  sufficiently  ^  ide, 
will  be  found  to  merge  almost  imperceptibly  in  one  another.  For  in- 
stance, the  dialect  of  the  Bahniwal  J&ts  south  of  Sirs&  about  Darba  is 
neither  pure  B&gri  nor  pure  Hindi  (applying  that  term  especially  to  the 
dialect  of  Hariina);  the  Ohaggir  Rains  u^e  the  Panjahi  and  Hindus- 
(&ni  inflections  indiscri  ninately,  the  Sikhs  talk  a  Punjabi  which  more 
closely  resembles  ordinary  Hindi  than  does  the  Panjiibi  of  the  Satlaj 
Mu8alm4ns,  and  even  Panj&bi  and  Bksri  have  affinities  with  each  other 
which  they  do  not  possess  with  the  Hindi  of  Hari&na,  e.g.,  the  future 
which  in  tTrdu  and  Hindi  is  miUffa  (he  will  meet),  is  in  Sikh  Panj&bf 
mUegd  or  tnt/ti,  in  Mnsalin4n  Panj4bi  milsi  and  in  Bagri  mxUhi;  \\\q 
dative  affix  nun  of  Panjabi  is  more  like  the  -ve  of  B&gri  and  Hindi 
than  the  ho  of  Urdu  ;  and  Panjabi  and  B4gri  resemble  each  other  in 
dropping  the  in«trumental  aiHx  ne  which  is  expressed  in  Urdu^  and 
Hindi.  It  is  the  same  with  the  vocabulary.  Almost  every  single 
wiird  has  its  own  range  of  country  throughout  which  it  is  commonly 
used,  and  it  is  only  gradually  that  it  is  displaced  by  another  word  of 
tlie  same  meaning.  This  classification  of  dialects  therefore  is  only  a 
rough  one,  and  is  rendered  possible  only  by  disregarding  minor  differ- 
ences anl  taking  account  of  the  most  important  and  striking. 

As  the  different  varieties  of  speech  so  closely  resemble  each  other 
it  is  easy  for  the  one  to  pass  into  the  other  even  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual family.  For  instance,  a  B&grf  family  settles  in  a  Panjibf 
village  and  in  its  constant  intercourse  with  its  neighbours  it  gradually 
drops  its  B4gri  words  and  inflections  and  adopts  tliose  of  the  Panj4bi 
dialect.  The  change  is  not  a  sudden  one,  as  it  would  be  in  adopting  a 
totally  different  language :  it  is  gradual  and  imperceptible;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  generation  or  two,  the  B4gri  family  is  found  talking 
almost  pure  Panj4bi.  The  change  is  greatly  hastened  if  they  have 
changed  their  religion,  for  instance,  if  they  have  become  Bikh  or  Mn« 
Salman.  A  Panj4bf  is  less  likely  to  change  his  dialect  for  B4gri,  for 
he  looks  down  on  the  B4gris  and  makes  constant  efforts  to  keep  up 
bis  connection  with  his  own  people.  If  the  difference  of  dialect  be 
great  or  the  body  of  colonists  numerous,  it  takes  longer  for  the  change 
of  dialect  to  take  full  effect ;  and  we  find,  for  instance,  villages  of 
M4rw4ri  J4ts  among  the  B4gri  J4t8  couth  of  Sirsa  who  still  speak 
their  own  M4rw4ri  dialect. 

The  B4wariyas  have  a  dialect  of  their  own  which  has  sometimes  been 
considered  a  sort  of  tliieves'  slangy  kept  up  to  facilitate  their  combination 
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for  paqioses  of  crime;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  B4\varijaa  in  this  difttrict 
ore  oot  at  all  ^iven  to  crime  and  have  no  desire  to  conceal  their  dialect ; 
moreover,  it  is  spoken  most  commonly  by  the  women  and  child ren,  while 
the  men,  at  all  events  in  their  intercourse  with  their  neit^hbonrs,  speak  iu 
ordiuary  B&gri  or  Panj&bi.  It  seems  probable  that  it  is  bimply 
the  dialect  of  the  country  of  their  origin  kept  up  by  them  in  their 
wanderings.  Ihad  not  time  to  make  much  enquiry  about  it,  but 
was  given  the  following;  as  their  names  for  the  numbers  by  their 
leading  men ;  ek,  bai^  tren,  ehdr,  paneh,  clihan^  hdt,  dthj  nau,  daukh^ 
r^A:A  (20y)  and  the  following  words  khakhra  for  «iMra  (  father-in-law^, 
klidkhi  for  9d»4  fmother-in-law),  hdndo  for  sdihia  (lizard^,  manakk 
(mH.n) ^  ekdro  (antelope),  A^i*u  (snake),  laukra  (fox),  nanri  /jackal), 
^'omna  (right  hand),  ddva  (left  hand).  Some  of  these  words  may  be 
Bagri,  and  they  are  not  much  to  go  upon,  but  the  use  of  h  for  s  and 
the  peculiar  ArA  for  the  Sanskrit  palatal  sibilant  should  afford  some  clue 
to  the  origin  of  the  dialect,  for  this  kh  sound,  like  the  Arabic  Ui  iu 
^  khdwind,^*  is  not  found  in  any  dialect  indigenous  to  this  part  of 
India.  The  Nats  and  some  others  of  the  wandering  tribes  are  also 
said  to  have  dialects  of  their  own. 

lOL     In  writing  the  vernacular,   the   Persian  character  is  used 

rm .  J .       .^.         in   the   Courts   and    in   all  official  correspon- 

Characien  used  in  wntinc.      «  i*    ^        i..  •     .1     i^  ^11 

deuce  and  is  taugnt  in  the  liovernnieut  schools, 

but  except  among  officials  and  persons  closely  connected  with  Govern- 
ment offices,  such  as  patw4ris  and  petition- writers,  it  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  district  The  characters  indigenous  to  the  tract, 
which  are  still  ordinarily  employed  by  all  private  persoufl  in  their 
every-day  transactions,  are  all  founded  on  the  Devan&gari  alphabet 
ordinarily  used  in  printing  Sanskrit  books.  A  considnrable  number 
of  persons  of  all  classes,  peasants,  Br&hmans,  Ban j as  and  Aroras 
employ  the  pure  N&garior  Shastri  character,  the  letters  and  vowel- 
marks  being  made  almost  exactly  as  they  are  printed  in  our  Sanskrit 
books^  so  that  any  one  who  has  learned  the  Nagari  characters  of 
books  printed  in  English  presses  can  easily  follow  their  hand-writing. 
This  character  cannot  be  written  quickly  if  each  letter  be  completely 
formed,  and  different  styles  of  writinc^  have  grown  into  une  due 
to  the  attempts  made,  by  omitting  portions  of  some  Nagari  letters 
and  modifying  others,  to  write  more  rapidly.  The  first  thing  to  be 
dropped  seems  to  be  the  horizontal  stroke  which  forms  the  upper 
part  of  most  N4gari  letters,  but  an  intermediate  stage  perhaps  is 
the  drawing  a  continuous  horizontal  line  and  hanging  the  letters 
from  it.  The  next  thing  is  to  drop  the  vowel  marks  above  and  below 
the  line.  And  we  then  have  a  hand-writing  consisting  of  unconnect- 
ed letters,  almost  all  consonants.  This  is  called  Hindi  or  Mah&jani 
because  commonly  used  by  Hindu  Mahajans  or  Banyas,  and  soinetimea 
Moda  or  Munde  Akhar  (with  shaven  letters)  or  Lande  Akhar  (with 
tailless  letters) — the  last  three  names  seem  to  refer  to  its  bare  appear- 
ance as  compared  with  the  Nagari  characters  with  their  horizontal 
lines  and  vowel  marks,  as  Munda  means  shaven,  Moda  is  applied 
to  a  shaven  mendicant,  and  Landa  means  an  animal  which  has  lost 
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its  tail.  These  contractions  and  simplifications  have  been  f^radnalljr 
worked  out  in  somewhat  different  ways  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  among  different  sets  of  people  and  conseqaently  we  have  different 
Hindi  characters  known  as  His-^ari,  Bik&neriy  M&rw&ri  or  A^garwaliy 
Mahesri,  Aror&nwali  ;  but  they  are  all  very  similar  in  their  natnre, 
and  each  letter  is  represented  in  the  different  kinds  of  writing  by 
characters  more  or  less  resembling  each  other  and  the  original  Nagari 
letters  from  which  they  have  been  develo|)ed.  It  is  trne  that  the 
total  result  is  so  different  that  a  man  who  knows  one  style  of  writing 
oflen  cannot  read  his  neighbour's  hand-writing  because  of  the  differ- 
ences in  the  forms  of  the  letters,  but  any  one  who  knew  the  Nagarf 
characters  well  would  not  take  long  to  master  any  of  the  Hindi  or 
Lande  styles  of  writing  which  have  originated  from  that  alphabet. 
The  commercial  classes  generally,  both  Ban}' as  and  Aroras,  employ 
these  characters  in  keeping  their  accounts  and  writing  their  letters^ 
but  they  do  not  seem  in  this  district  to  have  developed  a  running 
hand  in  which  the  letters  are  all  joined  together  ;  almost  every  letter 
stands  by  itself  without  any  connection  with  its  neighbours.  The 
want  of  vowel  marks  and  of  spaces  between  the  words  adds  greatly 
to  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  such  hand-writing.  A  few  Brahmans 
and  peasants  have  also  adopted  one  or  other  of  these  styles.  Another 
character,  also  founded  on  the  N&gari  alphabet,  or  on  an  older  alphabet 
from  which  the  Nagari  itself  is  derived,  but  developed  from  it  in 
another  part  of  the  country  and  in  a  different  way,  is  the  Gurmnkhi, 
which  is  employed  by  some  of  the  Sikh  Jats  and  their  religious 
teachers  and  sometimes  by  traders  living  among  the  Sikhs.  The 
character  employed  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  ordinarily  used  by 
English  presses  for  printing  Panj4bf  books  in  the  Qurmukhi  character. 
Some  of  the  Lande  characters  resemble  Gnrmukhi  characters  more 
closely  than  they  do  the  original  N&gari,  and  seem  to  have  developed 
from  the  Nagari  through  the  Gurmukhi.  But  of  all  these  different 
characters  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  all  evidently  of  one  origin,  and 
as  in  the  case  of  the  dialects,  tliey  gradually  shade  off  into  one  another, 
and  no  clear  line  can  be  drawn  between  any  two  of  them.  Some  of 
them  differ  no  more  from  each  other  than  do  different  styles  of  hand- 
writing in  English ;  others  differ  as  much  as  ordinary  English  hand- 
writing differs  from  ordinary  German  hand-writing,  both  differing  from 
N&gan  much  as  English  and  German  hand-writing  differ  from  priuted 
Roman  letters  ;  except  that,  as  already  said,  the  Hindi  styles  employed 
in  the  Sirs4  district  do  not  run  the  letters  together. 

102.    There  are  few  written  books  in  the  district,  as  the  people 
^.  are  not  much   given   to  reading.     There  are  of 

Proierbir'*  "*"*  *"^  CO""®  ^«  lithographed  law-books  and  school- 
books  introduced  by  Government  officials,  but 
these  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  hands  of  officials  and  pupils  of  Govern- 
ment schools.  In  tlie  towns  too  there  are  a  few  lithographed  books  import- 
ed from  Delhi,  Lahore,  &c.,  but  the  number  of  people  who  read  them  is 
very  small.  With  these  exceptions  almost  all  the  books  in  use  in  the  dis* 
trict  are  written   by  the  baud   and  they  nearly  all  deal  with  religious 
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snbjectfl  or  traditions  regarding  the  ancestors  of  their  readers.  Thus 
the  Mnsalm&ns  have  their  Qar&n'  written  in  the  Persian  character, 
which  they  are  taught  to  learn  by  heart  in  the  village  mosqne ; 
the  Siklis  have  their  Gurmnkhi  Granth  Sahib;  and  the  Hindti 
Br&limans  and  ascetics  have  their  religious  writings  in  the  Nagari 
character.  The  Bodlas  are  said  to  have  in  Kh&f  their  place  of 
ori^n  a  book  called  Intis&I^-ul-mubaraky  giving  an  account  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  tribe.  The  R&ins  of  Mang&la  have  two  lithographed 
books  in  the  Persian  character  representing  the  opposite  sides  of  a  reli* 
gious  discussion  which  has  divided  the  thinking  Musalm&ns  of  the 
neighbourhood  into  two  parties;  they  are  interesting  becanse  they  are 
composed  in  the  dialect  oi  the  8otar,  a  form  of  Panj&bi.  The  Bahni- 
wal  Jits  of  Jam&l  have  a  book  in  the  N&gari  character  and  the  Bigri 
dialect  as  spoken  about  Darba,  giving  an  account  of  their  early  history 
when  tlieir  ancestors  formerly  held  this  part  of  the  country.  Hie 
Bishnois  have  a  book  in  the  N&garf  cnaracter,  written  in  verse 
seemingly  in  a  Marw4ri  dialect,  giving  an  account  of  Jkimbaji  the 
founder  of  their  religion  and  of  its  priucipul  tenets* 

Although  the  written  literature  is  very  meagre,  tliere  is  as  nsnal 
among  illiterate  peasants,  a  wealth  of  proverbs,  ballads,  verses^  songs  and 
stories  which  are  committed  to  memory  and  passed  on  from  one  genera* 
tion  to  another.     The  Mir4sis  and  Bhits  on  festive  occasions  recite  the 

1)raise8  of  the  ancestors  of  their  host ;  professional  story-tellers  repeat 
ong-winded  stories  for  tlie  benefit  of  tlieir  rustic  audienoes ;  many  of  the 
older  peasants  have  learned  by  heart  old  ballads  or  snatches  out  of  tlie 
Granth  Sahib  or  some  other  religious  or  moral  composition  and  repeat 
them  for  the  edification  of  tlieir  fellows.  I  have  given  in  an  appendix  « 
number  of  tlie  proverbs  and  sayings,  both  in  Panjabf  and  Bagri,  which  are 
current  among  the  ))eople,  as  well  as  some  longer  verses  which  seem  to  have 
been  passed  from  mouth  to  month,  and  some  which  were  composed  while 
I  was  in  the  district  with  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  Settlement. 
I  regret  that  I  had  not  time  to  make  the  collection  more  oomplete,  for 
these  proverbs  and  current  sayings,  while  they  are  good  specimens  of 
the  language,  give  us  perhaps  the  best  available  evidence  of  the  reel 
thoughts  and  feelings,  of  the  people. 

103.    As  might  be  expected  in  a  new  district  where  the  people 
^,  have  recently  settled  and  where  land  is  plentiful, 

ncaion.  education  is  rather    backward   in  Sirsi.     So  late 

as  1856  the  Superintendent  reported  that  there  was  not  a  single 
school  in  the  whole  district,  and  according  to  the  Census  Returns 
of  1881  the  only  districts  in  the  Panjab  in  which  the  proportion 
of  the  male  population  who  can  read  and  write  is  so  small  are 
Bannu,  Kohat,  Hiss&r  and  Haz&ra.  The  proportion  however  is 
not  very  much  below  the  average  for  the  Province,  for  in  Sirs& 
56  out  of  every  thousand  matles  can  read  and  write,  while  the 
pro|K>rtion  for  the  Province  is  only  61.  Of  the  188,691  males  in  tlie 
district  only  7,813,  or  I  in  18,  can  read  and  write  or  are  under  in- 
struction ;  of  these  6,l&8  are  returned  as  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
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1,655  as  ntider  instrncUon.  Half  of  the  bojs  under  infltraction  are  in 
the  towns,  although  the  popniation  of  the  towns  is  onlj  about  one* 
eighth  of  that  of  the  vilhiges,  and  the  number  of  malea  who  can  read 
and  write  is  almost  as  many  in  the  towns  as  in  the  Tillages  ;  and  while 
one  male  out  of  every  five  in  the  towns  can  read  and  write,  only  one 
in  every  30  of  the  village  population  can.  The  number  who  could 
read  and  write  was  returned  in  1868  as  6,461  males  and  99  females; 
the  number  returned  in  1881  including  those  under  iustruciiou  was 
7,813  males  and  91  females  ;  so  that,  if  allowance  be  made  for 
the  increase  of  population,  the  improvement  in  education  would 
seem  to  have  been  very  small. 

Of  the  588  Sariogi  males  235  or  nearly  half  can  write.  The 
8araogis  are  nearly  all  well-to-do  traders  of  the  Banya  class,  and  almost 
all  their  boys  learn  to  write  the  Nagari  or  m«»re  commonly  the  Lande 
character.  Of  the  Hindii  male  population  one  in  13  can  write  ;  these 
belong  chiefly  to  the  Banya  and  Arora  trading-classes,  many  of  whom 
take  advantage  of  the  Oovernment  schools  to  have  their  boys  taught 
Urdu,  while  others  send  their  boys  to  some  old  Pandit  who  teaches  theni 
to  write  the  Nagari  or  Lande  character,  and  to  make  simple  calculations, 
but  little  else.  Of  the  Musalm&n  males  only  1  in  36  can  read  and 
write;  and  probably  many  so  returned  have  only  been  taught  in  the 
village  mosque  to  learn  the  Qur&n  by  rote.  According  to  the  figures, 
the  Sikhs  are  most  backward  of  all  in  education,  for  only  one  male 
in  88  can  write  ;  they  are  especially  devoted  to  .  agriculture  and  live 
mostly  in  the  villages  where  there  is  less  opportunity  and  less  induce- 
ment to  learn  than  in  the  towns;  many  of  them  know  only  the 
Gnrmukhi  character. 

The  standard  of  education  too  is  very  low,  as  may  be  judged  fronn 
the  nature  of  the  instruction  now  given.  There  are  in  the  district  two 
Anglo-vernacular  Middle  Schools,  one  at  Sirsa  and  the  other  at  Fazilka^i 
but  very  few  boys  attending  those  schools  are  above  the  Lower  Primary 
classes  ;  and  there  are  19  Vernacular  Primary  Schools  with  590  bova 
on  the  rolls,  four  of  them  teaching  Nagari  only  and  the  rest  Urdu.  The 
total  number  of  boys  attending  these  Oovernment  schools  in  1881  waa 
622  and  in  1883  Uie  number  had  risen  to  about  750.  Thare  are  be- 
sides 105  indigenous  scliools  with  814  pupils.  In  88  of  these  so-called 
schools  with  650  pupils  the  teaching  is  giveu  in  the  Persian  character  ; 
they  are  mostly  village  mosques,  where  the  attendant,  himself  an  illi- 
terate man,  teaches  the  Mus^ilmau  boys  of  the  village  to  recite  passagea 
in  Arabic  from  the  Quran  without  any  understanding  of  their  meaning  ; 
writing  is  taught  in  only  one  such  school,  but  in  37  of  Uiem  lessona 
are  said  to  be  given  in  religion,  morality  and  Arabic  grammar  ;  arith- 
metic is  not  taught  in  these  Musalman  schools.  The  teacher  is  the 
mosque  attendant  and  gives  these  lessons  as  part  of  his  religious  duties^ 
for  which  he  is  paid  in  mosque-fees  usually  given  in  kind  at  harvest- 
time,  or  iu  customary  fees  at  marriages  and  funerals  ;  the  amount  he 
thus  realises  is  generally  small,  and  be  often  ekes  it  out  by  engaging  in 
Agriculture.  In  seven  schools  with  52  boys  Gnrmukhi  is  the  medium  of 
instruction;  the  pupils  are  taught  by  the  village  S4dh  to  read  and 
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write  Qnrmukhi  and  learn  something  of  the  Grnnth,  tlie  sacred  book  of  the 
Sikhs.  Ill  eight  schools  with  42  pupils  the  N&^ri  or  Sh&stri  character 
is  tan^ht  and  in  two  schools  with  70  boys  Lande  Mahajani ;  these  schools 
are  chiefly  in  Sirsi  and  F&zilk&,  and  are  taught  bj  Brdhmans  and 
attended  by  the  sous  of  Brahmans,  Ban vas  and  Aroras ;  in  a  few  of 
them  religion  and  astrology  are  taught ;  but  the  usual  subject  of  in- 
struction is  mental  arithmetic  with  a  little  writing,  which  the  boys  prac« 
tise  at  home.  It  is  noted  as  interesting  that  one  of  these  schools  is 
taught  by  a  man  of  the  Chiihra  (sweeper)  caste  and  attended  by  boys 
of  all  classes.  In  all  schools  the  attendance  is  often  irregular  and  the 
boys  are  rarely  kept  at  them  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  evident 
then  that  the  school-education  given  to  most  of  those  returned  as  under 
instruction  is  of  the  most  elementary  nature,  and  that  it  is  by  a  stret^sh 
of  language  that  even  the  small  number  returned  as  able  to  read  and 
write  can  be  said  to  be  educated  at  all.  What  education  there  is  is 
almost  confined  to  the  trading-classes,  and  the  number  of  peasants  who 
can  write  more  than  their  own  names  is  exceedingly  small.  Low  as 
the  standard  of  education  is  among  males,  it  is  lower  still  among 
females.  Only  91  females  in  the  whole  district  were  returned  as  uuder 
instruction  or  able  to  read  and  write,  and  the  only  female  school  in 
the  district  has  just  been  closed  because  of  the  poor  results  it  gave. 

101.     In  discussing  the  religions  of    the  Sirsi   population   it  will 

Muh«nmadani8«inSi»<.     J*  *»«»»    .*«  *"]'«    ^"\    the    Miw«Im4ii.,  partly 

because  m  the  modem  history  of  the  dis- 
trict they  are  it«  oldest  itihabitants,  but  chiefly  because  it  is  easier 
to  distinguish  between  the  Miissilm&ns  and  all  other  religions  and 
sects  than  it  is  to  distinguish  the  latter  among  themselves.  A  Miisal- 
m&n  believes  in  one  God,  whom  he  calls  Allah,  follows  Muhammad  as 
the  prophet  of  God,  undergoes  circumcision,  learns  the  Qur&n,  says  his 
prayers  (namdz)  with  his  face  towards  Mecca,  worships  in  a  mosque 
(masit),  marries  by  the  Muhammadan  ceremony  of  Jfikdhy  and  buries 
his  dead ;  he  abhors  the  pig,  but  will  eat  beef  and  the  flesh  of  most 
other  clean  animals,  only  they  must  be  killed  in  the  Muhammadan 
fashion  (kaldl),  that  is,  they  must  be  bled  by  having  their  throats  cut  l>efore 
death  with  the  phrase  '^  in  the  name  of  God"  (bismilldh)  ;  he  is  allowed 
to  smoke  tobacco  or  eat  opium,  but  not  to  drink  wine  or  spirits  ;  he  is  not 
so  particular  about  his  food  as  the  Hindd,  nor  does  he  cousider  ablution 
a  religious  duty,  except  the  washing  of  his  mouth,  hands  and  feet  be- 
fore formal  prayer  in  the  mosoue ;  he  allows  his  beard  to  grow,  but 
often  shaves  the  lower  edge  of  iiis  moustache,  and  when  he  shaves  his 
head  he  leaves  no  scalp-lock ;  his  characteristic  dress  in  this  district  is 
the  loin  cloth  (lunffi),  worn  like  a  kilt;  only  the  few  Muhammadans  of 
Hindustani  origin  wear  drawers  {pdejdma).  The  total  number  of  Mu« 
salm&ns  is  returned  as  93,289  or  37  per  cent,  of  the  total  population, 
au  increase  of  only  14  per  cent,  on  the  number  returned  in  1868, 
when  they  amounted  to  39  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  so  that  the  increase 
of  the  Muhammadan  population  is  not  quite  keeping  pace  with  that  of 
the  total  population^  wnich  has  increased  by  20  per  cent,  since  1868.    Of 
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the  niiiubor  now  returned  42,919  or  46  per  cent  iire  Rajput  nnd  i,79S 
Are  Jats,  but  as  I  liave  already  pointed  ont  in  describing  ca^te  and  trilM>, 
it  isy  in  tlie  ease  of  the  Musalmans,  almost  impossible  to  distinc^nish 
between  Jatsand  Rajpnts.  All  the  Biloeh,  Pathan,  Saijyad,  Shaikh  and 
Mnoi'hal  are  Musahnan,  and  so  are  all  the  Bains.  Of  the  inferior  tribes  all 
the  Jnlahi,  Teli,  Qnspab  and  Jhabel  are  Mnsalman,  most  of  the  Machbf, 
Lobir,  Moc'hl  and  Diim,  and  a  coiiRiderable  number  of  Faqlr,  Gtijar, 
Enmhar,  Rhdti,  Sdnar,  Nai,  Chhipi,  Kbatik  and  Chiihra.  As  a  rule  in 
villages  where  the  proprietary  body  is  Musalman  the  cultivators  and 
lower  classes  are  also  MuAsdrndn^  as  they  have  more  in  common  with 
the  proprietors  than  Hindilis  or  Sikhs  would  have.  In  this  district  the 
Mnflalmans  are  mostly  either  Bhattis,  Joiyas,  Cbanhdns,  Tunwars  and 
Rains,  who  have  lived  for  some  time  in  and  near  the  Ghaorcrnr  valley,  or 
Wattnfty  Bodlas,  Chishtis,  Panwara,  Kharrals  and  other  tribes  who  came 
from  the  Satlaj  and  the  rivers  farther  west,  brin<^inp^  with  them  their 
inferior  Musalmdn  followers,  or  Hindustani  Musalm&ns  settled  on  tbd 
Ghagffar  by  the  British  Government ;  while  the  Sikhs  came  from  the 
dry  Malwa  tract  to  the  north  and  the  Hiudiis  from  the  dry  Udj- 
put&na  conntry  to  the  south.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  population  alonor 
the  Gha^g'ar  and  Satlaj  are  Musalman,  and  there  is  a  band  of  Musal- 
mdn  villages  stretchincr  across  the  Dry  Tract  from  the  one  river  to  the 
other  between  the  Sikhs  and  Bdo[r{.<9,  where  the  pastoral  M usalmdns  were 
found  roamincj  in  the  waste  with  their  herds  of  cattle,  and  were  con- 
fined within  circumscribed  boundaries  wh<^n  the  prairie  was  parcelled  out 
by  British  officers.  With  the  exception  of  the  Hindustanis  from  across 
the  Jamna,  almost  all  theMusalmans  speak  Panjabi. 

Of  the  Muhammadan  population  only  131  are  returned  as  Shi&hs 
and  28  as  unspecified,  so  that  practically  they  are  all  returned  as  Sun- 
nis.  The  fact  is  that  the  peasants  ordinarily  do  not  know  anything  of 
sects,  or  trouble  themselves  about  minute  differences  of  creed.  There  is 
a  small  sect  on  the  Ghngcrar  about  R4ni4and  Mungala,  the  disciples  of 
a  teacher  named  Niir  Muhammad  of  Fathabad  who  died  in  Man{i;&la  in 
1864  and  left  a  book,  which  has  been  lithogi-aphed,  in  the  lo3al  dialect  of 
Panjabi  with  many  Arabic  and  Persian  words  intermixed,  on  the 
subject  of  his  special  tenets.  His  followers  are  called  Niirias  after  their 
teacher  and  Takfiriyds  because  they  insist  stronnrly  on  the  spiritual  na- 
ture of  the  deity  and  call  those  heathens  (Kafir)  who  speak  of  God 
as  if  he  had  eyes  and  hands  and  a  bodily  presence.  The  sect  however 
is  unimportant.  An  interesting  process  of  conversion  to  Isldm  is 
now  ^oinur  on  amon/r  the  Chiihras  (sweepers)  in  the  Musalmdn  villages 
on  the  Satlaj  and  in  the  Dry  Tract  towards  Fazilka.  It  is  said  that  some 
Qazi  near  P&kpattan  began  a  few  years  ago  to  proselytize  among  this 
the  lowest  caste  of  all,  and  every  year  sees  new  converts  join  Isldm. 
Such  converted  GInihras  are  called  Dindar  (holders  of  the  faith)  and 
nicknamed  Kiioja  (eunuch)  which  is  sometimes  interpreted  to  mean  ''one 
who  searches  after  truth'*  (thqf7id=sto  search).  They  undergo  cir- 
cumcision, say  namdz,  keep  fasts  and  otherwise  act  as  Musalm&ns ;  and 
the  Wattns  and  other  high-class  Musalmdns  of  the  neighbourhood 
treat  them  with  consideration  as  new  converts,  and  sometimes  even 
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■moke  with  them.  **  Otlierwise/'  Bay  the  Chiyirati  ^'  what  good  would 
it  be  to  be  converted!"  Except  amon^  the  Chuhras  Ifil&m  doea  Dot 
B6em  to  be  epreadin^  in  tlie  district^  although  in  Muflalinan  Yilla^ea 
a  family  of  some  inferior  caste  perhaps  now  and  then  yields  to  tho 
inducement  to  become  Muaalm&n,  effpecially  when  its  relatives  and 
caste-fellows  in  the  village  and  neighbourhood  are  mostly  Muhanv- 
madan ;  and  although  Islam  has  this  advantage  that  once  a  man  has 
become  Musalmin^  his  descendants  must  remain  Mnsalm&n  and  cannot 
revert  to  Hinduism.  The  Munalmins  are  not^  as  a  rule,  at  all  bigoted 
in  this  district^  nor  are  they  ordinarily  verj*  particular  about  conforming 
to  all  the  rules  of  their  religion.  Almost  every  Musalmaii  villaico  haa 
its  mosque  (moiit),  sometimes  a  pretentious  erection  of  brick  and 
plaster,  conspicuous  from  afar  with  its  three  white  douses  and  two  tall 
niin&rs,  but  more  often  a  humble  building  of  unburnt  clay  plastered 
over  with  mud  with  tliree  mud  pinnacles  to  do  duty  for  domes  and 
a  mud  enclosure  strewn  with  grass,  where  there  are  generally 
some  jars  of  water  standing,  and  sometimes  a  fireplace  for  heating  it 
for  the  ablutions  of  tlie  worshippers  before  tliey  begin  their  prayers. 
Here  the  sons  of  the  more  pious  villagers  come  to  learn  verses  of  the 
Quran  by  rote  from  the  mosque- attendant  (masihcdla),  who  is  some- 
times dignified  by  the  title  of  Mnll&h  or  Qazf,  and  here  on  rare  occa- 
aions  the  villagers  themselves  come  to  public  prayers.  Few  of  tlie 
peasants  trouble  much  to  keep  the  prescribed  fasts  {roza)y  and  it  is  only 
the  more  particular  among  them  who  make  a  point  of  saying  prayera 
.{namdz)  daily  at  the  times  appointed.  According  to  the  Rifns,  who 
are  by  far  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Musalmans,  tliese  times  are  aa 
follows:— 

Fajar           ...  ...  a  Utile  before  sonrise. 

Feshi  or  znhar  •••  aboutr2  p  x. 

'A Bar  or  digar  •••  just  before  smuet. 

Maghrib       ...  —  after  saiiset. 

'Isha  or  Sota  ...  aboat  8  or  9  p.  x. 

These  are  the  five  times  at  which  it  is  the  duty  (fart)  of  a  good 
Musalmau  to  pray.  The  tahajjad  or  prayer  after  midnight  is  not  a 
necessary  duty,  but  a  desirable  act  of  devotion  (wdjib).  The  Bodlab 
and  Wattus  of  the  Satlaj  are  most  particular,  or  at  least  most  ostenta- 
tious, about  saying  their  prayers  at  the  proper  time,  especially  in  the 
early  morning  (namdz  weld)  and  after  sunset.  The  Musalm&ns  seldom 
exhibit  any  feeling  of  religious  bigotry  towards  their  Hindu  neighbours, 
and  notwithstanding  the  great  differences  between  them,  tliey  manage 
to  live  together  witii  very  little  friction.  Like  the  HindCis,  they  aie 
yery  superstitious,  and  notwithstanding  their  monotheism  they  are 
much  given  to  the  worship  of  saints  (pir) ;  they  also  treat  with  great 
respect  the  sacred  families,  such  as  the  Bodlas  and  Chishtis  who  are 
given  the  best  places  and  the  first  helpings  of  food  at  Uieir  feasts,  and 
are  credited  with  miraculous  powers.  Tlie  Musalm&n  peasants  gene- 
rally however  have  no  such  fear  of  these  holy  men  as  the  frontier 
Musalmaus  have  for  their  Saiyyads  and  Mulliihs,  and  are  quite  ready 
.  to  oppose  tliem  when  their  demands  seem  too  exacting. 
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Contersion  to  ImUiu  s^etns  to  have  a  ironderfiil  effect  npon  the 
eharacter  of  Hindu  iribee,  which  ie  best  seen  where,  as  in  this  district^ 
ineinbera  of  the  same  chm  rehited  to  each  otiier  within  a  few  genera- 
tions are  fonnd  living  side  by  side,  some  of  them  Silshs  or  Hindis 
find  some  of  them  Musahnans.     The  chief  cliaraoteristics  of  the  Hindd 

easaut  are  |>erhaps  thrift  and  quiet  contented  industry  ;  those  of  his 
usalmin  rehitive  pride,  extravagance  and  restless  discontent  The 
HindOi  and  Sikii  are  esi^eeialtj  devoted  to  aornoulture  ;  the  Masahnins 
until  lately  lived  a  roaming  pastoral  life.  The  Hindus  generally  are 
less  given  to  quarrelling  than  Uieir  Musalm&n  neigphbours^  But  it 
is  especially  in  want  of  thrift  and  forethought  that  the  Musalm4ii 
differs  from  the  Hindu.  The  Sikhs  are  frugsil  and  saving  but  not 
miserly ;  the  Bagris  are  often  so  very  thrifty  as  to  deserve  the  name 
of  misers;  but  tiie  Musalm&us  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow ;  they 
waste  their  substance  in  feasting,  in  fine  clothing,  in  lavish  presents, 
and  when  hard  times  come  they  are  forced  to  borrow  from  their  Hindu 
neighbours  often  at  ruinous  interest.  One  consequence  of  tliis  want 
of  Uirift  is  that  the  land  is  fast  passing  out  of  their  hands  into  those 
of  Hindus.  A  large  area  of  land,  the  proprietary  rights  in  which 
were  held  to  belong  to  Musalm&ns  when  rights  Were  first  created  fifty 
years  ago,  has  already  passed  by  compulsory  or  voluntary  sale  into 
the  hands  of  Sikh  and  Bagri  Jats  or  Hindii  Banyas  and  Arorns ; 
and  the  process  is  still  going  on,  though  more  slowly  than  before*. 
Another  consequence  is  that  very  generally  throughout  the  district 
Musjilmaa  peasimts  |>ay  their  rents  in  kind,  while,  as  a  r^ile,  Hindiis 
and  Sikhs  pay  their  rent  in  cash  ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  villages  in 
which  the  same  owners  take  ront  in  casli  from  their  Hindu  tenants 
and  in  kind  from  the  Miisalm&ns.  It  seems  that  both  landlord  and 
tenant  find  it  hopejeps  to  expect  a  Musalmin  to  save  in  good  years  iu 
order  to  provide  against  had  years,  as  the  Hindu  will.  It  is  difScult 
.to  explain  this  effect  of  It^lam  on  the  character  of  the  peasant.  Per- 
liaps  it  is  partly  due  to  the  stronger  belief  of  the  Musalman  in  tlio 
resistless  power  of  fate,  so  that  when  anv  difficulty  meets  him  he  ex- 
claims:  *'  Weill  it  was  so  fated'*  Khair/  Sd4  nastbl  or  qiamaiJ) 
and  snccumlis  to  it.  It  is  true  that  religion  does  not  alone  form  the 
cliaracter  of  a  tribe ;  for  instance  Hindd  R&jputs  are  often  proud, 
lazy  and  tlirifiless ;  and  on  the  otiier  hand,  few  Hindds  are  more 
thrifty  and  industrious  than  the  Musalman  ll&ins;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  Islam  is  to  deteriorate  the  cliaracter  of 
tlie  peasant  and  make  him  thriftless  and  discontented. 

105.     With  the  exception  of  the   Mnsalm&ns  and  the  17   persons 
Htndii'     •  8'rft&  returned    as    Christians,    all  the  other  inhabi- 

tants of  the  district  may  be  classed  as  Hindds  ; 
for  Bikhism,  Jainism  and  the  Bishnoi  religion  are  but  sects  of 
Hiiiddism,  and  the  religions  of  tlie  lowest  classes,  though  admitting  of 
practices  which  are  abhorred  by  the  high -caste  Hindu,  have  much  the 
«ame  general  character  as  other  Hindu  religions,  and  cannot  he  nmrked 
-off  front  them  by  any  clear  definition.     Indeed,  Hiuddism  in  its  widest 
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BPiise  embrnoefl  gnoli  a  rn»t  number  of  deitieSj  doctrines  and  practices 
tlint  it  seeinA  almost  hopelefia  to  attempt  to  distingniftli  them.  It  ia 
trne  tliat  a  hit^li-cante  Hindti,  such  as  a  Brahman  or  Banva,  will  deny 
tlie  right  of  the  mnny  low-cnste  tribes  to  the  name  of  Hindd,  but 
when  we  go  a  little  lower  down  the  social  scale  we  find  the  definition 
less  rigid  and  many  of  these  lower  castes  claim  to  be  HindCis  and  give 
some  reason  for  their  claim.  It  is  however  possihie  to  separate  ofi^  a 
nnmber  of  castes  which,  from  the  impnre  natnre  of  their  food  or  their 
occnpation,  are  generally  considered  to  be  beyond  tiie  pale  of  Hinduism. 
Such  are  the  tribes  whic;h  eat  carrion,  or  the  leavings  of  other  tribes, 
or  the  animals  of  the  river  and  prairie  thought  to  be  impure  feeders, 
snch  as  lizards,  snakes,  crocodiles  and  tnrtles,  for  instance  the  Chdhnti 
Sanni,  Dlianak,  B&wariya^  Mor,  Mahtam.  So  aUo  the  tribes  which  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  sacred  cow  and  work  in  leather,  snch  as  the  Chamar, 
Khatik,  Raigar.  Perhaps  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  higher  eastes, 
a  Hindd  might  be  defined  as  a  man  who  venerates  the  cow,  will  not  eat 
beef  or  the  flesh  of  nnclean  animals,  will  not  engage  in  an  impure  oc- 
cnpntion  nnd  is  ministered  to  in  matters  of  religion  by  Br4hmans  of 
acknowledged  c»ste.  Yet  this  definition  is  by  no  means  satisfactory, 
for  the  idea  of  nncleanness  in  animals  and  impurity  in  occupation 
varies  greatly ;  for  instance  some  consider  tlie  wild  pig  to  be  clean 
enongh  for  men  of  undoubted  good  caste  to  eat,  while  others  abominate 
it.  If  however  we  sepnrate  off  on  the  one  hand  the  lower  castes  who 
are  genernlly  considered  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Hindd,  and  on  the 
other  the  sects  which  have  become  so  distinct  as  to  be  ordinarily  known 
by  a  nnme  of  their  own,  such  as  Sikhism  or  the  religions  of  the  Snraogia 
and  Bishnois,  we  hnre  left  the  great  mass  of  the  Jats,  Rajputs,  Br&hmanSy 
Banyas,  Aroras,  Aiifrs,  Gdjars,  M4Iis,  Eh^tis,  Knmhars  and  other  castes 
who  rank  fairly  high  in  the  soci:il  scale,  exoept  of  course  those  of  them 
who  have  been  converted  to  Isl4m.  Of  these,  the  Hindfis  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  term,  it  may  be  said  that  they  venerate  the  Brah- 
man and  (he  cow,  perform  worship  (pdjd)  and  present  offerings  in  their 
temples  (thdkurdwdra  or  shivdld)^  revere  the  names  of  R&m,  Hari,  Shiv 
and  other  well  known  gods  of  the  Hindd  Pantheon,  mutter  set  prayers, 
perform  ablutions  as  a  religious  duty,  will  not  eat  beef  or  the  flesh  of 
any  animals  that  do  not  chew  the  cud  and  divide  the  hoof,  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony  by  moving  round  the  sacred  fire,  burn  their  dead 
and  send  the  ashes  to  the  Ganores.  The  men  irenernllv  wear  a  loin-cloth 
tucked  up  between  the  legs  (dhoti),  ^nA  usually  shave  the  head  leaving 
only  a  soalp-lock  (bodi  or  choti) ;  sometimes  they  allow  the  beard  to 
grow,  but  more  commonly  shave  the  whole  face,  or  all  but  the  mons- 
tache.  They  are  very  particular  about  the  purity  of  cooked  food  and 
will  not  eat  out  of  an  earthen  vessel  which  has  already  been  used  for 
the  purpose;  nor  will  they  drink  water  from  the  hands  of  any  but  men 
of  certain  pnre  cnstes.  They  are  allowed  to  smoke  tobacco  or  opium 
and  to  drink  spirits.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  Hindd  are  mild 
tolerance  and  contented  thrift ;  his  religion  seeks  no  proselytes  and  rarely 
bursts  out  into  fanaticism ;  when  it  does,  it  is  usually  in  defence  of  the 
sacred  cow.     Some  practical  inconvenience  ia  caused  by  their  observance 
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or  caflie,  which  preventA  members  of  one  tribe  from  intermarryinjiry 
eniiii^,  smoking  or  havinur  much  intercourse  with  those  of  another; 
but  these  rules  are  social  ratiier  than  relictions,  and  are  observed  by  the 
Ma»almans  and  bj  the  lower  castes  as  well  as  by  the  strict  Hindus, 
though  not  quite  to  the  same  extent.  The  idea  of  personal  defile- 
jfient  from  contact  with  persons  of  other  castes,  especially  of  the 
inferior  castes,  must  often  be  troublesome  and  fixes  a  crreat  gulf 
lietween  man  and  man.  It  is  wonderful  however  how  little  friction 
these  multifarious  rules  cause  between  the  different  classes.  Each 
caste  respects  the  prejudices  of  its  neicrhbours  and  is  almost  uncon- 
sciously careful  to  avoid  offending  them.  For  instance,  a  Cliam4r  or 
Cliilihra  will  not  approach  unless  specially  invited,  and  sometimes  takes 
care  to  announce  that  lie  belongs  to  one  of  the  castes  whose  touch  is 
defilement.  The  rules  of  caste  are  not  so  strict  in  Sir8&  as  they  are 
farther  east,  and  they  are  so  generally  recognised  and  obeyed  by  all 
classes  of  the  community  thiit  they  rarely  attract  notice;  and  restric- 
tions which  would  seem  intolerable  to  a  European,  and  prejudices  which 
wruld  be  constantly  offended  in  European  society,  seem  only  natural  to 
a  native,  and  form  an  unnoticed  part  of  his  everj'-day  life. 

It  is  diflficnit  to  make  out  exactly  the  reliorious  beliefs  of  the  or- 
dinnry  Hindii  peasant^  He  Inis  practically  no  belief  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  but  has  a  vnirue  idea  that  there  is  a  future  life,  in. 
which  those  who  are  good  in  this  world  will  be  happy  in  a  heaven 
(snr^)  while  those  who  are  bad  will  be  wretched  in  a  hell  {narak). 
His  devotional  offerings  to  demons,  Faints  and  godlings  are  meant 
rather  to  avert  temporal  evils  or  secure  temporni  blessings  than  to 
improve  his  prospects  of  the  life  to  come.  He  has  an  idea  that  sin 
(pdp)  will  bring  evil  on  him  and  his  fellows  in  this  life  as  well  as  after 
death.  His  instincts  as  to  good  and  evil  are  much  the  same  as  the 
ordinary  European  moral  distinctions,  only  they  do  not  take  so  wide 
a  range ;  instead  of  extending  to  the  whole  human  race,  or  to  the 
whole  nation  or  sect,  they  extend  only  to  his  own  tribe,  or  village,  or 
family.  .  He  thinks  it  wrong  to  tell  a  lie  unless  perhaps  to  benefit  a 
relative  or  friend  ;  he  thinks  it  wicked  to  injure  a  man  unless  he  has 
been  injured  by  him  ;  or  to  cheat  another  unless  he  thinks  that  that  other 
would. cheat  him  if  he  got  the  chance  ;  or  to  take  a  bribe  without  giving 
the  promised  consideration  for  it.  He  believes  vaornely  that  it  is  good  for 
him  to  meditate  on  the  deity,  and  to  show  that  he  is  not  forgettinc;  him, 
he  mutters  *^  R&m  Bdm  R&m"  or  repeats  the  name  of  some  other  Hindii 
god  when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning,  and  if  he  is  piously  inclined, 
at  other  times  also,  in  season  and  out  of  seaj^on.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  numerous  saints  and  deities  whom  he  endeavours  to  propitiate 
he  has  a  vague  belief  that  above  all  there  is  one  supreme  God  whom 
he  calls  Nar&yan  or  Parmeshar,  who  knows  all  things  and  by  whom 
all  things  were  made,  and  who  will  reward  the  good  and  punish  the 
bad  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  io  come.  There  are  of  course 
particniar  sects  of  Hindiis  who  have  developed  one  phase  of  these 
beliefs  more  strongly  thnn  another,  some  who  believe  in  traui^migration 
of  sonlsy  some  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  worship  of  one 
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godKvkJiif  more  tliuo  that  of  tlie  otiieni ;  but  so  fur  us  my  experience 
goeft,  the  moral  and  religious  iilaas  of  thereat  mass  of  the  Hiudu 
pelusaatry  are  as  I  have  above  deaeribetJ. 

106.     Hinddism,  in  its  widest  sehse^  embrnces  innnraemble  sectsi 
The  8'kh  reU«oiu  some    of   them    of   little    importance,     either 

because  of  the  small  number  of  their  followers 

or  because  of  the  insigniRcant  effect  wliicli  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 

sect  have  upon  their  daily    life.     The    most    importsmt    development 

of  Hinduism  in  this    neiorhbourhood   is  the    Sikh  religion,    professed 

by  28^303  persons,  or  11  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  district, 

which  thus  ranks  sixth  of  the  districts  of  the    Province  in  proportion 

of  Sikhs  to  total  population,  althouo^h,  owing  to    the  smallness   of    its 

population,  it  contains  only  one*sixtietli  of  the  tobd   number  of  Sikhs 

in  the   Province.     A  distinction   must  be  made   however    between  the 

true    Singhs,  the  followers    of  the   tenth   Guru,    Govind   Siiigh^  and 

the  Naiiakpanthis  or  follovrerd  of  the   Krst  Guru,    Uaba   Nannk.     The 

latter  are  often  denied    the    ritifht  of    calling  themselves  Sikh^    And 

indeed  they  often  call  themselves   Hindu  only,  and  it  seems  probable 

tliat  in    the  Census    of    1861    9oine  of    them   returned  tliemselves  as 

Sikh,   and    others  simply  as   Hindu.     The    Nanakpanthis    have  little 

to    distinguish  them  from  ordinary   HinJds.     Tiiey   dress  like  them 

and  shave  the  head  with  the  exception  of  the  scalp-lock  (bod(  or  choti), 

whence  they  are  sometimes  ealled  munna  or  shaven  SikliF,  or  bodiwdim. 

They  are  allowed  the  uao  of  tobacco  and  are  not  required  to  wear  any 

distinguishing    marks ;  they    venerate   Brahman^    and    the  cow,   and 

indeed  the  only   difference  between  them  and  the  ordinary  Hindus  is 

that  they  follow  the  tolerant  quietist  doctrines  of  Baba  Nanak  and  are 

less  trammelled  by  caste  rules  and   ceremonial    observances,  especiallj 

in  the   matter  of  food.     Many  of  the  Aroras  are  N&nakpanthis.     The 

true  Singh  is  a  follower  of  the   warlike    Guru  Govind  Singh,  and  is 

distill cruished  by  five  outward  marks,  the  names  of  which  begin   with 

the  letter  if,-— (1)  the  kes  or  uncut  hair  and    unshaven  heard,  (2)    the 

kacheh  or  short  drawers  ending  above  the  knee,  (3)  the  kard  or  iron  bangle 

OB  the  wrist,  (4)  the  kangd  or  comb,  (b)  the  kard  or  steel  knife.    They 

are  initiated  by  pdhul  or  baptism,  follow  the  Granth,  and  are  forbidden 

the  use  of  tobacco,   but  allowed    to  indulge  inspirits  ami  drugs;  tliej 

venerate  the  cow  and  object  to  eow-killiiig  even  more  rehemeutly   than 

tlie  ordinary   Hindu  does,   but  are  more  given  to  eating  the  flesh  of 

otlier  animals  which  cliew  the  cud  and  divide  tiiehoof,  the  proper  method 

of  killing  them  being  hy  jAatkd  or  decapitation  ;  they  are  not  snpposed 

to  follow  the  teachings  of  Bralimans  or  to  be  bound   l>y  caste  rules  and 

ceremonial  observances,  except  those  connected    with  personal  deanlif- 

ness.     The  Sikhs  in  this  district   however  are  not  particular  in  obeying 

all  these  precepto  to  the  letter.     Tiiey  do  wear  the  ke9    (whence  they 

are  called  kesadhdrt)  and  allow   iheir  beards  to  grow   uncat,  bat  often 

dress  in  the  ordinary  Hindii  loin-cloth   {dhoti)  instead  of  the  kacheh^ 

and  omit   to  carry  tlie    koj^dy  the  kanga^  and  the  kard  eiseept  when 

it  suits  their  personal  conveaieuce ;  they  do  hear  the  Graisth  read  some* 
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fimpd  find  a  few  learn  padsn^fes  out  oP  ii;^  and  tliey  have  Qnras  of 
their  ofm  and  do  not   revere  tha  Brahman  qnite  ro  mnch  as  da  other 
Hindiis  ;  they  would  not  allow  eows  to  be  killed  if  they  coald  help 
it,  but  mnke  Kttle  objection  to  covv-kiHing  by  tlieir   Mtisalman  neigh- 
bonrs  so  long^  as  it  is  not    too    ostentatious.     Many  of  them  smoke 
tobacco,  and  few  in  this  district  are  given  to  excessive  indulgence  in 
spirits,  opium  or  drugs.     They   are  more   lax   in  caste  observances 
than  is  the  ordinary  Hindii,  hut  still  keep  the  lower  castes  at  a  distance^ 
This  makes  it  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  Singhfi,  N&nakpanthis 
and  Hindus,  and  there  are  some,  for  instance  the  Jiiorar  Jats  of  Bani, 
who  are  considered  Sikhs  hy  some  and  by  others  Bagri  Hindiis.    0^  the 
28,803  persons  returned  as  Sikh,  21,855  or  77  per  cent,  are  Jats,  and 
most  ofthe  others  belong  to  the  Aror«i,Tarkh&n,Knmh&r  and  Chuhra  tribes, 
while  a  fevr  are  B&wariya,  Cham&r,  Chliipi,  Sunar,  Mahtam,N4i  or  Lohar 
by  caste.     Most  of  those  who  are  not  Jnt  by  tribe  have  adopted   the 
Sikh  religion  owing  to  some  connection  with  Sikh  Jats  and  are  gener- 
ally found  living  in  villages  owned  by  Sikh  Jats.     Tlie  Sikhs  all  speak 
Panj&bi  and  have  come  south   within  the  last  60  ye<'irs   from    Pattidin, 
Nabhs,  Firozpur  and  the  rest  of  the  Malwa  country  Cis-Satlaj.    Their 
villages  lie  along  the  north-east  border  of    the  diRtrict   in  the  Dry  Tract 
between   the   valleys  of  the   Ohaggar  and  Satlnj,   and   are  for  the  most 
part  separated  by  a  band  of  Mnsalman  villages  from  the  Hindu  Sign's 
along  the  south-west  border ;  but  the  Sikh  immis:ration  from  the  north 
is  still  going  on,  and  they  are  gradually  dispossessing  the  less  thrifty  and 
industrious  Musalm&ns,  several  of  whone  villages  have  passed  within  the 
last  few  yairs  by  sale  into  the  hands  of  Sikhs.     Some  of  them  hqve  e^eii 
pushed   across   into   Bikiner  territory  and  takf'n    up  land  there.    The 
Bagri  Jats  show  some  tendency  to  adopt  the  Sikh  religion.     They  are 
admitted  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Sikh  Jnts  who  take  their 
daugliters  in   marriage,   and  it  is   easy  for  a   B4gri  Jat  to  make  the 
changes  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  be  considered  a  Sikh ;  indeed,  it 
is  said  that  a  B&gri  has  only  to  let  \\U  hair  grow  and  speak   Panjahi 
to  become  a   Sikh.     Several    Bagri   Jats,  as   well  as   men  of  inferior 
castes,  have  professed  the   Sikh  religion  within  recent  years.     And  thus 
by  immigration  and  conversion,  Sikhism  is  making  way  in  the  district, 
and  according  to  the  Census  figures  the  increase  of  Sikhs  since  1 868   has 
been  31  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  total  population  has  been  only 
20  per  cent     This  is  matter  for  congratulation,  for  the  Sikh  religion 
and  its  associations  greatly  improve  the  character  of  the  Hindd  peasant, 
and  the   Sikh   Jats  are  far  and  away  the  finest   peasantry   we   have. 
They  are  industrious  and  thrifty  yet  not  miserly,  manly  and  indepen- 
dent yet  not  aggressive,  intelligent  and  tolerant  and  as  free  from  pre- 
judices and  caste   restrictions  as  it  is  possible  for  a    Hindd  to  be,  and 
if  only  we  could  teach  the  hand  that  has  wielded  the  sword   and  now 
holds  the   plough  so   well  to  handle  the   pen  to  as  good  purpose,  the 
problem  of  self-government  would  be  solved. 

Tiiereareinthe  district  a  few  followers  of  the  Carpenter  R&mSingh 
knowji  as  Kiikas  or  Howlers,  and  one  of  his  immediate  followers  belonged 
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to  Tliiraj  in  the  Dabw&li  tnliRil  nnd  is  taid  to  have  broit<i:Iit  away  tlie 
treasure  of  the  party  when  they  were  suppressed  nfter  their  outbreak 
at  Mnler  Kotia  in  1872.  They  are  of  little  importance  in  this  nei^h-* 
bourhood  and  seem  to  be  looked  upon  with  some  contempt  as  harmless 
fanatics  by  their  Sikh  neiorhhoursy  who  however  ^ive  them  credit  for 
a  pnrer  morality  and  a  stricter  regard  for  trutli  than  most  people. 
Borne  of  them  gather  at  the  annual  fair  held  at  Bar&  Tirath  or 
Haripnra  near  Abohar,  which  is  described  below. 

107*     The  next   moAt   important    development   of    Hinddism    in 

_^    ^. ,     ,    ,.  .  this   district    is    the    Bishnoi    sect,    which   is 

The  Bishnoi  religion.  c     n'      *  -km  >       l  '         -    •  m_ 

**  or    Dairri    or     Mar  wan    on  am.      The    name 

Bi.^hnoi  is  evidently  derived  from  the  prominence  they  ^ive  in  their 
creed  and  worship  to  the  ^^od  Vishnn,  thon^^h  they  themselves  say  it 
is  derived  from  the  twenty-nine  {Hts-nau)  articles  of  their  creed  as 
prescribed  by  the  founder  of  the  sect.  They  own  sixteen  villa<fes  in 
this  district,  chiefly  about  8ito<^anno  nnd  to  the  south  of  Al»ohar^  and 
are  numerous  in  the  His^ar  district  and  in  Bikaner.  It  is  said  that 
any  member  of  the  hitrher  Hindd  caste^t  can  become  a  Bitthnoi,  but  in 
this  district  at  least  they  are  almost  all  Jat  or  Khati  by  tribcy  and 
retain  the  languaore,  dress  and  other  characteristics  of  the  B&grfs ; 
but  they  try  to  sink  their  tribe  in  their  relit^ion  and  ^ive  their  caste 
as  Bishnoi  merely.  The  account  they  g'ive  of  the  foimder  of  their 
sect  is  as  follows: — At  Pinp^^^ar,  a  village  south  of  Bik&uer  in  the 
Jodhpur  territory,  there  lived  a  R4j|)ut  Panw&r  named  Laut  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  sixty  years  and  hnd  no  son.  One  day  a  neighbour 
goinuf  out  to  sow  his  field  met  Laut,  nnd  deeming  it  a  bad  omen  to  meet 
a  childless  man,  turned  back  from  his  purpose.  This  cut  Laut  to  the 
quick,  and  he  went  out  to  the  jungle  and  bewailed  his  childlessness  until 
eveuinor,  when  a  faqir  appeared  to  him  and  told  him  that  in  nine  months 
he  should  have  a  son,  and  nfter  showing  his  miraculous  power  by  draw- 
ing milk  from  a  calf,  vanished  from  his  sight.  At  the  time  named  a  child 
miraculously  appeared  in  Laut's  house  and  was  miraculously  suckled 
by  his  wife  Hanna.  This  hap])ened  in  Sambat  1508  (A..  D.  1451).  For 
seven  years  the  boy,  who  was  an  incarnation  (atttdr)  of  Vishnu,  played 
with  his  fellows,  and  then  for  27  years  he  tended  cattle,  but  all  this  time 
he  spoke  no  word.  His  miraculous  powers  were  shown  in  various  ways, 
such  as  producing  sweets  from  nothinor  for  the  delectation  of  his  com- 
panions, and  he  became  known  as  dchamba  (the  Wonder),  whence  his 
name  of  Jhamba  by  which  he  is  generally  known.  After  34  years  a 
Brahman  was  sent  for  to  get  him  to  speak,  and  on  his  confessing  his 
failure  Jhambaji  again  showed  his  power  by  lighting  a  lamp  by  simply 
suap))ing  his  fingers,  and  uttered  his  first  word.  He  then  adopted  the 
life  of  a  teacher  and  went  to  reside  on  a  sandhill  some  30  miles  south 
of  Bikaner,  where  after  51  years  he  died  and  was  buried  instead  of 
being  burnt  like  an  oi*dinary  Hiudu.  He  did  not  marry  but  devoted 
himself  to  the  lit*dofan  ascetic  teacher.  His  sayings  (sabd)  to  the 
number  of  120  were  written  down  by  his  disciples,  and  have  been 
)iaudeJ  down  iu  a  book  {pothi)  which  is  written  in  the  Nagari  character 
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and  in  a  Hinilu  dialect  siinilar  to  B4^r{,  seemingly  a  M&rw&rl  dinletit* 
The  ^^  twenty-nine  *'  precepts  given  by  him  for  the  guidance  of  his 
followers  are  as  follows  : — 

Tis  din  Btitak— pinob  ros  ratwanti  n&rf 

Seri  karo  elinaii— ell — santokh — suchh  pj4rf 

Panl — b4ni — idhni — itnd  lijyo  chhan. 

T>aja — dharm  hirde  dharo — ^garn  batai  jan 

rhori — nindja — jlilith — barjja  bad  n»  karijo  koe 

Aroal — tfimakii — bbaii)? — IH  diir  hi  tjago 

Mad — mkn  se  dekbkn  ddr  bf  bb&go. 

Amar  rakbao  ihkt — bail  tani  n&  bdbo 

AniasbjH  barat — riliikh  lilo  na  ^liao. 

Horn  jtip  ftainddb  puja — bish  baikuntbf  pdo 

Un tis  dliarm  kf  ^Kliri  fr&rn  hniki  noe 

P&bal  deo  par  ch&vya  jisko  nam  Bisbnoi  hoe 
which  is  thus  interpreted  : — **  For  thirty  days  after  child-birth  and  fire 
days  after  a  menstrual  discharge  a  woman  must  not  cook  food.  Bathe  in  the 
morning.     Commit  not  adultery.     Be  content     Be  abstemious  and  pure. 
Strain  your  drinking-water.     Be    careful    of  your   speech.     Examine 

J^onr  fuel  in  case  any  living  creature  be  burnt  with  it.  Show  pity  to 
iving  creatures.  Keep  duty  present  to  your  mind  as  the  Teacher  hade. 
Do  not  steal.  Do  not  speak  evil  of  others.  Do  not  tell  lies.  Never 
quarrel.  Avoid  opium,  tobacco,  bhang  and  blue  clothing.  Flee  from 
spirits  and  flesh.  See  that  your  goats  are  kept  alive  (not  sold  to  Musal- 
ni&ns  who  will  kill  them  for  food;.  Do  not  plough  with  bullocks.  Keep 
A  fast  on  the  day  before  the  new  moon.  Do  not  cut  green  trees.  iSacriiice 
with  fire.  Say  prayers.  Meditate.  Perform  worship  and  attain  heaven. 
And  the  last  of  the  twenty-nine  duties  prescribed  by  the  Teacher — Baptize 
Tonr  children,  if  you  would  be  called  a  true  Bishnoi." 

Some  of  these  precepts  are  not  strictly  obeyed  ;  for  instance,  al- 
though ordinarily  they  allow  no  blue  in  their  clothing,  yet  a  Bishnoi,  if 
he  IS  a  servant  of  the  Briliph  Government,  is  allowed  to  wear  a  blue  uni- 
form; and  Bishnois  do  use  bullocks,  though  most  of  their  farming  is  done 
M*ith  camels.  The}'  also  seem  to  be  unusually  quarrelsome  (in  words) 
and  given  to  use  bad  language.  But  they  abstain  from  tobacco,  drugs 
and  spirits,  and  are  noted  for  their  regard  for  animal  life  which  is  such 
that  not  only  will  they  not  themselves  kill  any  living  ci*eature,  but  they 
do  their  utmost  to  prevent  others  from  doing  so.  Consequently  their 
Tillages  are  generally  swarming  with  anteIo))e  and  other  animals,  and 
they  forbid  their  Musalman  neighbours  to  kill  them  and  try  to  dissnade 
European  sportsmen  from  interfering  with  them.  They  wanted  it  made  a 
conditirn  of  their  Settlement  that  no  one  should  be  allojvtd  to  shoot  on 
their  land,  but  at  the  same  time  they  asked  that  they  might  be  assessed 
at  lower  rates  than  their  neighbours  on  the  ground  that  the  antelope 
lieing  thus  left  nndisturbed  do  more  damage  to  their  crops;  but  1  told 
them  this  would  lessen  the  merit  {pun)  of  their  good  actions  in  protect- 
iug  the  animals  and  they  must  be  treated  just  as  the  surrounding  viU 
htges  were.  'Ihey  consider  it  a  good  deed  to  scatter  grain  (chiefly  baj- 
ra  and  moth)  to  ))igeonsand  other  birds,  and  often  have  a  large  number  of 
half-tame  birdsahouttheir  villages.  The  day  before  the  new  moon  they  ob- 
serve as  a  Sabbath  and  fast-day,  doing  no  work  in  the  fields  or  in  thehouAe, 
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Tli6j  bathe  and  pmy  three  tiinesadaj,  in  the  moroincr,  aflernoaiiaiKl 
in-ineevenin<r,  sayin/jr '<  Bi^fano  Bishno/Mnstead  of  the  ordinary  Hindd 
^*  R&m  R4m."    Their  clothing  in  the  same  as  that  of  other  Ba^rin,  except 
that  their  women  do   not   allow  the  waist  to  be  seen,  and  are  fond  of 
wearing  black  woollen  elothinor.     Tiiey  are  ntore  particular  abont  cere- 
monial purity  than  ordinary   Hindds  are,  and  it  is  a  common  saying 
that  if  a  Bishnoi's  food  is  on  the  first  of  a  string  of  20  camels  and 
a  man  of  another  cnste  tonches  the  last  camel  of  the  string,  the  Bishnoi 
will  consider  his  food  defiled  and  throw  it  away.     The  ceremony  of  ini- 
tiation  (pdhal)   is   as   follows : — A  number  of  representative  Bishnois 
assemble,  and  before  them  a  Sadh  or   Bishnoi   priest   after   lighting   a 
sacrificial  fire  (horn)  instructs  the   novice   in  the  duties  of  the   faith. 
He  then  takes  some  water  in  a  new  earthen  vessel,  over  which  he  prays 
in  a  set  form  {Bisknoffd^atrijj  stirring  it  the  while  with  his  string  of 
bends  (mdld)  and  after  asking  the  consent  of  tlie  assembled  Bishuoia^ 
he  pours  tlie  water  three  times  into  the  hands  of  the  novice  who  drinks 
it  off.  Tlie  novice's  scal|)-lock  (ehaii)  is  then  cnt  off  and  his  head  sliaved, 
for  the  Bishnois  shave  the  whole  liead  and  do  not  leave  a  scsilp-look   like 
the    Hindus;  but  they  allow  the  beard  to  grow,  only  shaving  the  chin 
on  the  father's  death.     Infant-k:iptism  is  also  practised^  and  thirty  days 
after  birth  the  child,  whether  boy  or  girl,  is  baptised  hy  the  |irie8t  (S&dh) 
in   much    the   same   way   aa  nn   adult ;  only  the  set  farm  of  prayer  is 
different  {Garbh-^dyaiti)^  and  the  priest  pours  a  few  drops  of  water  into 
the  child's  mouth,  and  gives  the  child's  relatives  each  three  handfuU 
of  the  consecrated  water  to  drink  ;  at  the  same  time  the  barber  clips  off 
the  child's  hair.     This  baptismal  ceremony  also  has  the  effect  of  purify- 
ing the  house  which  has  been  m:ide  impure  by  tlie  birth  {stSUah),     The 
Bishnois  intermarry  among  themselves  only,  and  by  a  ceremony  of  their 
own  in  which  it  seems  the  circumambulation  of  the  sacred    fire,   whidi 
is   the  binding  ceremony    among  the    Hindds  generally,  is   omitted. 
They  do  not  revere   Bralunans,  but  have  priests    (Sadh)  of  their  own 
chosen   from  amoug  the  laity.     They  do  not  bum  their  desul,  but  bury 
them  below  the  cattle-stall  or  in   a  place  frequented   l»y   cattle,  liuch  as 
R  cattle-pen.     They  observe   the    Holi   in   a  different  way  from  other 
Hindds.     After  sunset  on  that  day  they  fast  till  the  next  forenoon,  when 
after  hearing  read  the  account   of  how    Pahlad  was    tortured   by   his 
infidel   father  Harn^kash  for  believing  in  the  god  Vishnu  until  he  was 
delivered  hy  the  god  himself  in   his  incarnation  of  the  Lion-man,  and 
mourning  over  Pahlad's  sufferings,  they  light  a  sacrificial  fire  and  partake 
of    consecrated     water,     and     after     distributing     unpnrified     sugar 
(gur)  in  commemoration  of  Pah14d's  delivery  from  the  fire  into  which 
he  was  thrown,  they  break  their  fast.     Bishnois  go  on  pilgrimage   to 
the   place   where  Jhambajf  is  buried,  south  of  Bik&ner,  where  there  is 
A  tomb    {mat    over  his  remains  and  a  tem])le  {maudir)   with  regular 
attendants  (pujat-i).      A  festival  takes  place   here  every    six  months 
in    Asauj     and      Phagan,     when    the    pilgrims    go   to     the    sandhill 
on      which      Jhambaji      lived      and       there      light      sacrificial      fires 
{horn)    of  Jandi     wood     in     vessels    of    stone    and    offer    a    burnt* 
offering  of  barley,  til,  ghi  and  sugar,  at  the  same  time    muttering; 
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hoi  pmynrs.  They  aIho  make  presents  to  tlie  attendants  of  tlie  temple 
and  distiibiite  motA  and  otlier  jjrruin  for  tlie  ))eucocks  and  pigeons  wliioh 
live  there  in  nnnibers.  Slionid  any  one  have  comniittdd  an  offence, 
such  as  having  killed  an  animal,  or  sold  a  cow  or  goat  to  a  Musnhnaa^ 
or  allowed  an  auimul  to  bo  killed  when  he  oould  have  |)revented  it,  he 
is  fined  by  the  assembled  Biahnois  for  the  gooil  of  the  temple  and  the 
animals  kept  there.  Another  |)lace  of  pilorrimage  is  a  tomb  called 
Chhimbohi  in  the  Jodhpnr  country,  where  a  festival  is  held  once  a  year 
in  Chait  There  the  pilgrims  bntlie  in  the  tank  and  help  to  deepen  it, 
and  sing  and  play  mnsical  instruments  and  scatter  grain  to  peacocks  and 
pigeons. 

108.     Another  development  of  Hinduism  is  Jainism  or  the  religion 

#  1.   ,  ,         ®^  ^^*®   Sar&ogis,  as    they    are   more  generally 

JSl't  Sulli?!       '     called  in  this   neighbourhood.     The  number  in 

this  district  IS  only  1^081,  a  very  small  increase 
on  1,015,  the  number  returned  at  the  Census  of  1868.  They  are  almost 
all  Banyas  by  caste^  speak  Hindi,  and  have  immigrated  from  the  south 
and  east.  Almost  all  the  Oswal  Banyas  are  Sar4ogi,  and  some  of  the 
Aggarw&U.  The  Saraogis  are  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  Vaishnavi 
or  orthodox  Banyas  by  their  excessive  tenderness  for  animal  life,  and 
by  their  worship  of  P4rasn&th,  but  no  such  prominence  has  been  given 
to  the  difference  in  this  district  as  was  given  to  it  in  Delhi  <ind  elsewhere 
by  the  disputes  about  the  Sar4ogi  procession  and  other  matters.  There 
are  in  the  district  a  few  Jatis  or  Sariogi  ascetics^  the  best-known  of 
whom  holds  a  garden  revenue-free  at  Sirs&. 

No  other  sect  of  Hinduism  has  attained  any  prominence  in  this 
district^  but  thedifl^erent  classes  of  ascetics  and  devotees  may  be  considered 
in  a  sense  to  belong  to  different  sects.  Some  of  them,  suc^  as  the  Gos4« 
yans  and  Bairagis,  are  hardly  lo  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  |)easants; 
they  marry  and  have  families,  eat  flesh  and  drink  spirits  and  engage  in  or- 
dinary agricultural  work,  and  althongh  at  first  they  seem  to  have 
given  np  their  original  caste,  they  have  come  to  form  a  sort  of  casta 
of  their  own.  Others,  such  as  the  Nirmala  faqirs,  followers  of  Guru 
Gohind  Singh,  who  allow  their  hair  to  grow  uncut  like  the  Singhs^  or  the 
Udisi  faqirs  followers  of  B4ha  Nanak,  who  shave  their  heads  and 
wear  magenta-coloured  clothes,  or  the  Charndasi  faqirs,  fol- 
lowers of  the  Dhiisar  Charnd&s,  who  wear  light  yellow  clothes,  or  tLe 
E&nphatte  faqirs,  followers  of  Gorakhnith,  whose  chief  monastery 
in  the  neiohbourhood  is  at  Bohar  in  the  Kohtak  district,  and  whose  out* 
ward  mark  is  the  great  hole  which  they  make  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear 
by  hanging  heavy  weights  to  it,  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  and  pro- 
pagate their  class  by  adopting  disciples  {cheld)  from  among  the  laity. 
Such  men  are  called  Sadh  (pure)  and  are  snpposed  to  live  a  life  devoted 
to  religion  and  su|)ported  on  the  alms  of  the  peasantry.  Some  of  tlieni 
are  true  ascetics  or  priests,  and  devote  themselves  to  religious  dutien, 
such  as  ministering  in  the  temples,  reading  the  Granth,  assisting  at 
religions  ceremonies,  teaching  the  peasants  and  their  children  ;  while 
#thers  live  a.lioentiou8  and  self-indulgent  life,  whose  ii*fluence  i#  «U  for 
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evil.  Afi  a  rule  nnj  ordinary  Hindii  can  become  a  Skdh^  and  often  a 
young  lad  reli^rionsly  inclined,  or  a  cliildlesa  old  man,  or  even  some- 
times the  father  of  a  family,  ^ives  up  the  world  and  leaves  his  home  and 
family  to  adopt  an  ascetic  life.  He  is  then  considered  to  be  dead  to 
the  world,  and  his  heirs  take  possession  of  his  land  and  property  as  if 
he  had  died,  and  his  wife  even  may  marry  again  as  if  she  had  become 
a  widow. 

Most  of  these  sects  seem  to  have  been  partly  ori(|:]nated  by  a  de- 
sire to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Brahmans  or  the  trammels  of  caste.  For 
instance,  the  Bishnois  have  ministers  of  their  own,  not  Br&hmans,  and  the 
Sikhs  are  guided  by  their  own  Sadhs  more  than  by  the  Bl*&hrnan^< ;  the 
Birthnois  have  indeed  elaborated  the  ceremonies  and  restrictions  binding  on 
tiie  ordinary  Hindds,  but  they  huve  to  a  certain  extent  substituted  sect 
for  caste ;  tlie  Sikhs  have  got  rid  of  some  of  the  most  irksome  of  the  cere- 
monial caste  rules ;  and  the  ascetics  generally  ignore  caste  and  pay  no 
special  reverence  to  Brahmans.  And  yet  caste  has  often  been  too  strong 
for  these  tendencies ;  for  ins^tance  the  Bishnoi'^,  Gosayans  and  Bairagis 
now  form  separate  castes  of  their  own,  and  even  the  sects  of  devotees 
rarely  admit  into  their  ranks  men  of  the  lower  castes,  such  as  Chamirs 
and  ChCihras,  who  have  ascetic  orders  of  their  own  generally  quite  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  higher  castes.  In  attesting  the  tribal  custom  of 
these  lower  castes,  I  took  thn  opportunity  of  enquiring  from  their  lead- 
ing men  the  nature  of  their  different  religions,  and  found  it  to  resemble 
closely  that  of  the  higher-caste  Hindiii^.  The  Chamars  have  no  special 
deity  of  their  own,  but  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  and  make 
pilgrimages  to  shrines  comnioniy  held  ^acn^d,  such  as  those  of  Ramdeo 
Gosavan  of  Riinicha  in  the  Bagar,  Mairi  Ka  Pir  or  Guga  Pir,  not  far 
from  Sirsa  in  Bikauer  territory,  Masani  of  Gurgaon,  Debi  of  Nagarkot 
near  K4ngra,  and  Bhairon  of  Ahror  near  Bewari.  Their  marriaixe  cere- 
monies are  performed  under  the  guidance  of  the  Gurra  or  Chamarwa 
Hrah mans  by  the  ordinary  Hindu  form  of  walking  rouiid  the  f-aored 
fire.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  among  the  Cham&rs  the  dead  are  either 
buried  or  burnt  as  is  most  convenient;  neither  custom  is  binding.  To- 
wards Bikaner  it  is  more  usual  to  bury  the  dead ;  towards  the  Panj&b 
both  customs  are  common,  even  in  the  same  family.  In  either  case  the 
relics  (phill)  are  taken  to  the  sacred  Ganores,  t.^.,  the  ashes,  if  the  corpse 
was  burnt ;  the  naiis,  if  it  was  buried.  Tliey  say  they  have  no  belief  in 
transmigration,  but  believe  the  good  are  happy  after  death  in  heaven 
(8Hrg)y  and  the  bad  are  wretehed  in  hell  {narak).  At  funerals  the  women 
remain  at  home  and  weep,  while  the  men  go  out  with  the  corpse  monrn- 
insT  somewhat  as  follows: — **  Tuhihai:  tainne  paidd  kit/a  aur  taintifi 
mdrliyd^^ '^'"TUou  alone  art :  thou  madest,  and  thou  ha^t  struck  down." 
The  Cluihras  bury  their  dead,  and  do  not  sen<l  any  remains  to 
the  Ganges;  tiiey  seem  to  adopt  the  ceremonies  of  their  m:ustera 
to  some  extent,  and  tho^e  living  in  Hindu  villages  have  the  marriage 
ceremony  performed  under  the  guidance  of  Br&lnnans  of  their  own, 
by  walking  round  the  sacred  fire,  while  the  Clidhras  living  in  Mu»al- 
ni4n  villages  have  the  Muhauimadan  form  of  nikdh  performed  by  a 
Chiibra  faqir   who  is  not  a   Mosalmin ;  and  Chdhras  living  in  Sikh 
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Tillages  often  lenve  ilioir  hair  nncut  and  Bomeiimea  are  regularly 
initiated  by  the  Sikh  baptism  {pdhnt)^  when  they  nre  known  as  Mazhabi 
t<ikh9.  Their  special  deity  is  Lall»eg^  or  Lal^nru,  whom  their  leading  men 
described  to  me  as  the  supreme  and  only  ^od  without  form  or  dwelling;- 
place.  The  wornhipper  makes  a  small  shrine  of  earth  and  puts  up  over 
it  a  stick  with  a  piece  of  cloth  mnkiucr  a  small  fla<>;',  offers  a  little  ghi 
or  grain  as  a  sacrifice,  bows  Aosn  before  the  shrine  and  prays  to  be 
saved  from  illness  and  trouble.  They  do  not  believe  in  transmigration 
of  souls,  but  say  the  good  go  to  heaven  after  death,  where  they  bathe 
and  sit  in  ease  and  happiness,  while  the  bad  go  to  hell  where  they  are 
tormented  by  wounds  and  fire  until  the  deity  is  pleased  to  relieve 
them.  The  Bawariyas  hold  the  cow  sacred,  marry  by  circumambulation 
of  the  sacred  fire,  burn  their  dead  and  send  the  ashes  to  the  Ganges* 
So  do  the  Aheris  or  Thoris,  but  besides  the  ordinary  Hindu  deities,  they 
worship  especially  B&buji  of  Kolumand  in  Jodhpur  and  Khetp&l  of 
Jodhpar. 

109.     Such  are  the  religions  of  the  people;  but  all  of  them,  Mnsal- 

man,    Hindu,   Sikh   and    low-caste,   are    very 
aces  0   p  gnmage.  superstitious,   and     perforin     many    rites    and 

ceremonies  not  exactly  recognised  by  their  religious  teachers,  intended 
to  propitiate  minor  and  locail  deities,  good  and  evil  spirits,  saints 
and  ancestors.  Certain  shrines  are  considered  especially  sacred,  and 
long  pilgrimages  are  made  at  fixed  times  to  them  by  persons  anxious  to 
gain  the  favour  of  the  local  god  or  saint.  Some  of  them  are  especially 
attended  by  persons  of  certain  religions  or  sects,  9uch  as  the  pilgrimage 
to  Jhambaji's  burial-place  made  by  Bishnois,  or  that  to  Bara  Tiratli 
made  especially  by  Kdka  Sikhs ;  hut  others  are  attended  by  all  sects  and 
classes  without  distinction,  Hindus,  Musalinans,  Chamars  and  Chtihraa 
all  making  the  pilgrimage  and  presenting  their  offerings  at  the  shrine. 
Some  go  out  of  mere  curiosity  to  see  the  place  and  the  gathering,  but 
almost  all  have  an  idea  tluit  to  go  on  the  pilgrimage  is  a  work  of  merit, 
likely  to  bring  them  good  in  this  world,  if  not  in  the  world  to  come. 
I  have  given  a  descrijition  of  the  pilgrimage  undertaken  by  Bishnois 
to  the  place  where  the  founder  of  their  sect  lived  and  taught  and  was 
buried,  and  I  need  only  refer  to  the  distant  shrines  of  Masaui  the 
small-pox  goddess  at  Gurg&on,  Hardwara  on  the  sacred  Ganges,  the 
temple  of  Debi  at  Nagarkot,  the  tomb  of  B4ba  Farid  and  the  Gate  of 
Paradise  at  P£kpattan,  and  other  wellknown  places  of  pilgrimage, 
which  attract  numbers  of  people  frvim  this  district  as  well  as  from  other 
distant  parts  of  the  country.  The  only  place  of  any  note  in  this 
district  itself  to  which  people  go  on  pilgrimage  is  Bar&  Tfrath  or 
Haripnra  west  of  Abohar,  which  has  only  lately  acquired  sanctity,  and 
•ome  account  of  the  origin  of  the  pilgrimage  to  that  place  may  be 
interesting  as  showing  how  such  fame  arises.  Haripnra  was  a  Bishnoi 
village,  some  tea  miles  west  of  Abohar  in  the  prairie,  and  Charndas, 
an  ordinary  Ud4»i  8&dh,  lived  on  the  bank  of  the  village-pond.  In 
1876  it  is  said  that  a  Mir&si  woman  had  died,  and  her  people  had 
gathered  to  the  funeral  feast.  That  they  might  not  defile  the  water 
of  the  tank,  the  Bishnoi  villagers  dug  a  hole  some  little  distance  off  to 
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poitr  water  into  for  ilie  nae  of  Uie  Miriftis^  am)  came  tipon  an  iron  box 
aome  three  feet  Uelow  the  aarfaoe.     This  was  opened   by  the   Saclhi  and 
inside  it   were  found   three   rusty   arrow-lieads,  a  sword-blade,  a  quoit 
(ctiakkar),  two  seals  iehhdpa),  a  trident  {tirtul),  a  stone  image  of  the 
Lion-man  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  two  footmarks  (eharanpd4)  of  Nauak 
and  Debi,  three  written  orders  (hukmndmd)  and  a  document  in    book- 
form    (poihi)  consisting  of  24  leaves.     These  were  the  relies  shown  ine 
by  the  Sadh,  but  it  seems  they   were   not  all    there  at  first,  and    Mr. 
Wakefield,  Deputy  Commissioner,  had  some  of  the  oritj^inal  relics  taken 
away   and   deposited  in  the   Ounlwara  at  Sirsi,  but  duplicates  of  tiiem 
miraculously  appeared  at  the  place  where  they  were  found*     They  were 
said   in   the  documents   to   have  been   buried   tliere  in  1699  A.  D.  to 
mark  the  place  where  Guru  Gohind  Siufrh  had  rested  on  his  fiij^ht   into 
the   B&(^ar  country.     The  S&dh  noised  his  discovery  abroad,  and  on  the 
authority  of  the  written  orders  he  had  found,  he  established  the  fame  of 
the   tank   as   a  place  of  pilgrimnufe,  and  called  it  Bara  Tfrath.     Many 
of  the   people   of    the   nei<fh  hour  hood  considered  the  whole   thing  an 
imposture,  but  notwithstandiuuf  the  discouragement  given  by  the  district 
authorities,  it  has  become  usual  to  go  on  nilrrriinage  there  twice  a  year 
in    March   and   November,   and   a   small    fair  has  sprung  up,  which  is 
attended  by   numbers  of  the  country-people   and   by   shopkeepers   who 
establish     booths     to  snpply    their   wants.     Many   go   simply   out  of 
curiosity,  while  the  pilgrims   proper   make   a  poiut  of  bathing  before 
day-break   in   the   tank,   of  helping   to   deepen   it,   and  of  making  an 
offering  at  the  small  shrine  which  has  been  erected  for  his  relics  by  tbe 
8&dli,  who  as  shrine-attendant   (pujdri)  appropriates  the  offerings  and 
thus  makes  a    good  thing  out  of  his    find.     The  fair  has  become  a 
meeting  place  for  the  Kiika  Sikhs,  and  the  attendance  was  estimated   in 
March  1882  as  nearly  7,000  and  in  November  1882  nearly  9,000,  includ- 
ing 52  Kiikas   each  time.     It  is  as  yet  a  very  unimportant  fair,  and 
may  soon  be  neglected  altogether;  and  no  doubt  many  similar  attempts 
to    establish    places   of    pilgrimage   have  proved  abortive,    but  it  is 
)>robable  that    the  well-established  shrines    gradually  acquired    their 
present  fame  from  similar    small  beginnings,  perhaps  aided  by  some 
jndicions  imposture.     Such  may   have  been    the  origin  of  the  annual 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Giiga  Pir  near   Bah4dra  in  the  Bikaner 
territory,  some  25  miles  south»west  of  Sirsa,  which  brings  sometimes 
1^0,000  pilgrims  of  all  castes,  both  Hindii   and   Musalm&n,  from  great 
distances,   especially  from  the  north,  south  and  east,  in  S&wan  and 
Bh&don  every  year.     He  u  known  also  as  Zahir  Pir,   B&garw&la  and 
Mairi  k&  Pfr,  or  the  saint  of  the   Hagnr  or   Dry   Oomitry,  and  is  very 
generally  worshipped  in    the  8onth-ea»t  Panjab,  where  his  standard 
{jiumdd  or  chhari)  consisting  of  a  bamboo  snrniounted  by  a  few  peacoek 
feathers   and   otherwise  adorned  is  carried  roimd  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  by  Chdhras   asking  for  alms.     Giiga  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Ghauh&n    Hindii,    son    of  a   Thakur    of  Bah&dra,   who  kilted  some 
relative  of  his  own  in  a  quarrel  about  the  succession,  and  in  order  to 
escape  the  reproaches  of  his  mother  desired   the  earth   to  swallow  hhn 
np.     He  was  told  by  a  faqir  that  as  he  was  a  Hindd  he  must  be  burnt 
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not  baried,  ind  therenpon  he  becnme  n  MuBadm&D,  nnd  was  ewallo^ed 
alive  with  hU  white  horse  and  »pear  by  Mother  Earth.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  his  turban  and  tlie  points  of  his  spear  and  of  his  liorse's 
ears  were  visible  above  the  ground  ;  but  as  the  pilgrinis  irreverently 
touched  the  turban,  these  signs  are  now  concealed  from  view.  A 
tomb  (khdnkah)  has  been  built  over  the  place,  and  here  the  pilgriroe 
present  their  offerings.  There  is  often  great  trouble  about  water,  which 
IS  only  to  be  got  from  ponds  or  from  villages  some  miles  off,  and  the 
pilgrims  nndergo  some  hard«<hip,  having  to  lie  about  on  the  bare 
ground  ;  but  they  bathe  in  the  sacred  pond,  and  carry  away  some  of 
its  clay  whioh  is  a  cure  for  snake-bite,  and  having  fulfilled  their  tows 
by  presenting  an  offering  at  the  sncred  shrine,  they  return  to  their 
homes  satisfied  that  they  have  gained  the  favour  of  the  saint  who 
will  help  to  protect  them  from  evil. 

110.    Tliere  are  certain   anniversaries  which  are  kept  by  the  vil- 

F«u  and  F^iTalt.  ''^^f "**  ^  ^*/*  V*"   [^J^'^^ing  or  of  mourning, 

and  as  they  break  the  monotony  of  the  |>ea- 
Pant's  life,  he  uses  them  as  dates  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  year.  The 
Musalmans  observe  the  days  prescribed  by  their  religion  which  are 
determin^l  by  the  Muhammadan  lunar  year,  while  those  observed 
by  the  Hindds  snd  Sikhs  iire  determined  by  the  solar  year.  Com- 
paratively few  of  the  villagers  think  of  the  event  which  the  day  is  intended 
to  commemorate.  It  is  to  them  a  day  of  fasting  and  mourning  or 
a  day  of  ieasting  and  rejoicing,  when  they  and  their  womankind  put 
on  their  best  clothes,  and  indulge  in  some  dainty  dish  generally  com- 
posed of  flour  and  coarse  sugar  and  melted  butter.  Eacli  festival  has  its 
own  peculiar  dish  which  is  prepared  and  enten  and  distributed  to  re- 
lations and  to  the  poor  by  all  who  can  afix>rd  it,  and  many  festivals 
seem  to  present  themselves  to  the  peasant's  mind  simply  as  the  day  on 
which  a  certain  dish  is  eaten.  On  fast  days  the  strict  Muhammadans 
refrain  from  eating  and  drinking  altogether  until  after  the  sun  has  set^ 
but  the  Hindus  are  allowed  on  their  fast  days  to  eat  fruits  and  the  seeds 
ef  certain  grasses  and  to  drink  milk.  The  most  noteworthy  anuiver- 
earies  among  the  Mosalm&ns  are(])  the  Muharram,  the  first  nine  days  of 
which  are  observed  as  days  of  moarning,  during  whioh  no  one  changes 
his  clothes  or  washes  his  head,  while  on  the  tenth  the  villagers  exchange 
sweetmeats  and  sharhat,  and  give  some  to  the  poor  in  the  name  of  the 
Im&ms  Hasn  and  Hussain ;  (2)  the  whole  month  of  Raouin  is  observed 
as  a  fast,  and  strict  Muhammadans  neither  eat  nor  drink  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset*  The  new  moon  of  the  next  month,  whose  appearance 
ends  tbe  fast,  is  anxiously  looked  for,  and  when  it  has  been  seen  the  fant 
is  broken  with  rejoicing  and  distribution  of  food  to  the  poor.  (3)  Id-ul" 
^9^— on  thia  day  after  formally  breaking  fast,  the  men  attired  in  their 
best  go  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village  or  to  the  mosque  and  join  in  pub- 
lic prayer  ;  (4)  Id-uz-zuhd — on  this  day  after  fasting  in  the  morning  and 
joining  in  pnblic  prayers,  the  richer  villagers  sacrifice  a  lumbj  goat 
or  cow,  whose  fleuh  they  cook  and  eat  together,  giving  a  share  to  the 
poor.  The  chief  anniversaries  kept  by  both  Sikhs  and  B&gris  are  (1) 
Badro  or  Batihra^  in  the  beginning  of  Chait— the  women  dress  in  their 
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1>e8t  and  worship  Sitla^  the  {^oddesfl  of  small-pox  ;  no  Tood  is  cooked 
on  this  dajs  hnt  Food  cooked  the  previous  evening  {bdsi)  is  eaten ;  (2) 
y4/\  on  the  3rd  of  S&wan — the  women  dress  in  their  best,  eat  sweetmeats 
and  erect  s winces  on  the  trees,  in  which  they  swings  each  other  ;  (3)  Giiffa 
PiPf  the  feast  of  Soint  Gd^a,  already  mentioned — on  the  8th  of  Bh&dna 
a  fast  is  ke|>t  until  the  moon  rises  when  &he  is  worshipped  and  the 
fust  is  broken;  next  day  the  Dh&naks  carry  abont  the  standard  of  Qd^a 
Pir,  and  be^  alijis  from  house  to  house  ;  (4)  Diwdli,  the  feast  of  lamps — 
on  the  last  day  of  Katik,  numbers  of  little  lamps  {diwd)  are  lit,  and  a 
generiil  illumination  made.  The  lamps  are  sometimes  put  in  a  frame 
{hathrd)  made  of  mud  and  straw,  something:  like  a  ca^e.  Anniver- 
saries specially  kept  by  the  B&j^ris  are  (I)  Kandgat — the  first  15  days 
of  Asauj  are  kept  as  days  of  mourning  for  near  relatione ;  on  the  day 
correspond! II (]^  to  the  day  of  thn  month  on  which  a  relation  died 
Br^hinans  are  formally  feasted  in  his  name  ;  (2)  Holi^  the  spring  festi- 
val at  the  end  of  Ph3<]ran  is  observed  as  a  time  of  boisterous  rejoicing 
in  the  villages,  and  decency  if<  thrown  aside  for  the  time.  The  youths  of 
the  village  dance  and  sing  and  play,  and  when  the  women  come  and  look 
on,  both  parties  indulge  in  the  most  obscene  abuse  and  finally  they  coma 
to  throwing  dust  and  dirt  and  cowdung   at  each  other,  and   the  women 

inrsue  the  men  with  sticks  and  whi))s,  sometimes  beating  them  severely. 
)ays  specially  kept  by  the  Sikhs  are  (1)  Namdni — the  last  day  of  Jeth 
is  kf^pt  as  a  fast  which  is  broken  next  morning  after  first  feeding  a 
Br&hman,  or  a  daughter,  or  daughter's  child  ;  (2)  ^or^t — on  the  first  day 
of  M&h  the  Sikh  villagers  bathe  and  distribute  food  in  charity,  and 
the  little  girls  go  round  and  beg  some  gnr  from  every  ntan  in  whose 
house  a  son  has  been  born  or  a  daughter  married  within  the  year. 
It  is  o(\en  difficult  to  discover  any  reasonable  origin  for  these  time- 
honoured  customs,  but  the  people  never  trouble  their  heads  about 
that,  only  as  the  day  comes  round  they  do  as  their  fathers  did  before 
them  J  and  swing  on  trees,  or  dance  and  sing,  or  send  their  little  girls 
round  to  beg  gur^  without  asking  why. 

111.    The  usual  idea  of  prayer  among  the  more  ignorant  peasants 

seems  to  be  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  god  or 

cli^r'^*'''"*' *""*"*  «*'"*5   ^^^   instance   I  saw  in  one    village  a 

small  mud  representation  of  the  temple  (thdn)  of 
Ramdeo  of  Runicha,  made  by  Cham&rs  who  told  me  they  lit  a  lamp  in- 
side it  twice  a  month,  and  that  when  they  were  ill  or  in  trouble  they  would 
come  to  this  shrine  and  bow  down  before  it  and  promise  that  if  their 
trouble  were  removed  or  their  wish  gratified,  they  would  present  (cA^rAna) 
some  offering  such  as  bread  or  a  cocoanut  or  a  fiag.  It  the  saint  fulfilled 
his  part  of  the  bargain,  the  worshipper  fulfilled  his  vow ;  if  not,  the  vow 
was  void  ;  thus  I  was  told  that  a  small  flag  waving  over  the  shrine  had 
been  presented  by  a  Cham&r  who  had  been  ill  and  who  had  vowed  to 
offer  a  flag  on  his  recovery.  Often  a  small  shrine  may  be  seen  outside 
the  village  to  the  village-god  or  the  small-pox  goddess  or  some  other 
deity,  where  at  set  times  the  women  make  offerings  of  water  or  grain  ; 
and  a  small  lamp  may  often  be  seen  burning  on  a  Thursday  night  at  the 
tomb  of  a  Mosalm&n  saint.    These  practices  are  said  to  be  forbidden  fr 
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the  Qtir&n,  but  the^  women  especiallj  place  some  fairh  in  them,  and  a 
R&in  18  said  to  have  divorced  his  wife  because  she  persisted  in  lighting 
lamps  at  a  faqir's  tomb  in  hope  of  being  blessed  with  a  son.  As  an  in^* 
stance  of  the  higher  form  of  worship  among  the  Hindus  I  may  qnote  the 
acoonnt  given  by  a  wealthy  and  inteUigent  Suthar  peasant  of  Risih'ya 
who  told  me  he  believed  in  one  Qod  only — call  him  Narayan,  Parmesbar^ 
Khuda,  Thakurjiy  R4m^  Bishn,  or  what  you  will — and  that  twice  a  day  he 
went  to  the  small  mnd  temple  (^T/idkurd^dra),  distinguisSed  from  other 
houses  only  by  a  flag  and  a  sort  of  altar  inside,  to  view  the  shrine  of 
of  the  deity  (darsan  karnd)  and  bow  before  it  saying  '^Nar&yan  Nar- 
iyaUf  Thaknrji^Thaknrji"  and  every  day  he  sent  an  ofFifring  (^ti)  of  flour^ 
ghi  and  sweets  which  was  eaten  by  the  Bairagi  fuqir  who  attended  the 
shrine.  TI:e  peasants  often  wear  armlets  as  a  protection  against  dis- 
ease, the  evil  eye  and  bad  spirits.  The  Musalmins  on  the  Satlaj  get  the 
mosque-attendant  to  come  and  bless  the  heap  of  grain  on  the  threshing- 
floor  before  it  is  divided,  and  he  gets  a  regularly  recognised  share  for 
doing  so;  this  saves  the  grain  from  heing  carried  ofi^by  evil  spirits.  As 
a  precaution  against  .^nch  depredations  the  Hindu  peasant  traces  a  circle 
of  ashes  round  his  heap  of  grain.  The  common  cure  for  cattle-disease 
when  it  breaks  out  in  a  village  is  to  tie  a  string  across  the  gateway  with 
a  potsherd  hanging  to  it  on  which  some  holy  man  has  traced  charac- 
ters supposed  to  represent  a  verse  from  the  Sh&stars  or  the  Qur&n  and  to 
have  the  effect  of  protecting  from  the  disease  the  cattle  who  pass  below 
it.  A  Banya  in  counting  measures  of  grain  does  not  begin  to  count  with 
'one'  but  with  *^barkat^^  (a  blessing.)  Odd  numbers  are  considered  to  be 
lucky.  The  door  of  a  house  or  the  gateway  of  a  village  must  not  face  the 
south.  A  woman  niust  not  mention  her  husband's  name  or  he  will  die  ; 
Bor  should  a  man  mention  his  wife's  name.  One  should  not  speak  of 
one's  father-in-law,  but  call  him  ^  uncle.'  Should  a  Hindd  kill  a  cow 
by  accident  he  must  take  her  tail  to  the  Ganges,  there  to  be  purified  at 
considerable  expense,  and  on  the  road  he  bears  the  tail  aloft  tied  to  a 
stick  that  all  may  know  he  is  impure.  An  interesting  account  of  trial 
hj  ordeal  was  given  me  at  Rori,  and  I  was  assured  by  the  Sfkh  Jata 
there  that  it  used  to  be  practised  quite  recently  in  doubtful  cases  while 
Bori  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Rija  of  N4bha.  In  the  ordeal  by 
water  the  parties  were  made  to  dive  into  a  deep  pond^  and  the  man 
who  came  first  to  the  surface  was  held  to  be  the  liar.  In  more  serious 
eases  recourse  was  had  to  the  ordeal  by  fire.  A  pi  pal  leaf  -was  placed 
on  the  hand  of  each  of  the  parties,  and  both  were  made  to  grasp  a 
red  hot  ploughshare  (phdli);  the  first  man  who  let  go  was  declared 
false  and  the  dispute  was  decided  against  him. 

A  true  Hindd  thinks  he  can  best  please  the  Deity  by  propitiating 
tlie  Br&hmans,  and  it  is  common  to  feed  a  number  of  Brahmans  by  way 
of  sacrifice.  Should  the  worshipper  wish  to  make  an  offering  of  cows 
{gdojmn)  or  of  land,  it  is  done  by  a  formal  ceremony  {sankalp)  which 
18  also  used  in  giving  away  a  dauiifhter  in  marriage.  The  giver  takes 
in  his  hand  a  copper  coin  [paisd)  and  some  grains  of  b&jra  on  which 
the  Br&hman  pours  water ;  he  then  places  them  in  the  Brahman's  hand 
•ajingi  ^'  I  have  given  to  you  for  the  sake  of  Ood  {Nardt/an  nitnUt)  five 

I 
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cows  or  two  biglias  of  land/'  in  return  for  t^llicli  the  Br&hmftti  givei 
him  his  blessing.  Sometimee  tfie  i^Irer  rocks  the  Brihman  to  sleep  and 
puts  sweets  in  his  mouth,  llle  Husalm&ns  also  sometimes  give  land 
to  a  holy  man  and  consider  it  pleasing  to  All&h  to  give  alms  to  the  poor 
{bardh'irkhudd  or  Rabb  de  wdste);  thus  a  Musalm4n  when  dying 
often  distributes  alms  to  the  poor  or  gives  money  to  the  mosque-atten- 
dant ^^  to  buy  Qnrans." 

The  Bodlas  are  credited  with  miraculous  powers  ;  for  instance,  the 
other  day  a  man  had  stolen  a  Bodla's  buffalo,  and  a  committee  {meld) 
of  Bodlas  went  to  him  and  required  him  to  give  it  up.  He  refused, 
and  they  cursed  him  and  all  his  house.  A  few  days  afler  his  son 
died.  But  it  is  chiefly  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  mad  dogs  that 
they  are  famed,  and  men  of  all  castes  and  classes,  both  Hindu  and 
Alusalm&n,  come  to  them  to  be  cured.  The  venom  is  exorcised  in  this 
way.  The  patient  is  made  to  sit  down  and  a  circle  consisting  of  six  boys 
and  a  Bodia  is  formed  round  him.  The  Bodla  takes  some  moist  earm, 
blows  on  it  and  recites  over  it  a  formula  containing  the  name  of  All&h. 
He  then  passes  it  round  the  circle  of  boys,  each  of  whom  works  it  up 
into  a  ball  (gold)  and  parses  it  on.  This  is  done  seven  times.  Then  the 
Bodla  takes  the  seven  balls  and  works  them  up  into  one  whicli  he  strikes 
on  the  wound  reciting  all  the  time,  and  then  gives  to  the  patient  telling 
him  to  follow  certain  minute  directions  for  two  and  a  half  months  ;  such 
as,  to  eat  nothing  cooked  in  iron,  not  to  go  near  water  at  night,  to  take 
care  not  to  see  the  reflection  of  the  sun  or  moon  in  water,  &c.,  and  should 
the  man  die,  his  death  is  ascribed  not  to  the  failure  of  the  charm,  but  to 
his  neglect  of  these  instructions.    The  usual  rate  for  a  cure  is  fie.  1-4. 

112.    The  returns  of  the  Census  of  1881  showed  that  in  the  Sir8& 

district,  as  in   the  whole  Province   and  indeed 
Age  and  conjugal  oondi-     j^^  ^^xe  whole  of  Northern    India,  the   fecundity 

of  the  population  is  liable  to  extraordinary 
Tftriations,  and  is  affected  to  a  wonderful  degree  by  changes  in  the 
climatic  conditions,  and  more  especially  by  periods  of  plenty  and  of 
scarcity.  The  numbers  of  children  of  both  sexes  were  returned  as  foilowa 
for  the  Sirsi  district : — 


lion. 


^9^ 

Ye«r  in  wbicb 

bom. 

Homber, 

Under  one  year               ••• 

1880 

10,551 

Between  one  and  two 

1879 

6»8li6 

Between  two  and  three  ... . 

1878 

6,031 

Between  three  and  four  ...  ■ 

1877 

7,919 

Between  four  and  five     ... 

1876 

7,770 

Between  five  and  ten 

1870-75 

83,266 

of  which  one-fifth  is 
6,653. 

Between  ten  and  fifteen  ... 

1866.70 

27,438 

of  which  one-fifth   is 

5,488. 
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There  has  been  no  Bucfa  nnosual  mortality  among^  yonng^  children 

of  late  years  as  to  make  aiiy   marked  difference  in  the  numbers  of 

those  of  any   particular  age,  and  afler  making  every  allow^anoe  for 

wrong  returns,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  children  born 

ill  the  district  in   1878  and   1879   was   much  less   than  the  averaore 

number  born  in  one  year,  and  less  than  the  number  born  in  1876, 

i877,  or  1880.     The  harvests  of  1875*76  were  bumper  harvests,  and  those 

of  1876*77  were  about  average;  the  rains  of  1877  failed,  and  the  harvests 

of  1877-78  were  so  poor  that  tlie  people  suffered  severely  from  scarcity, 

though  not  so  bad  as  to  be  called  (amine,  and  did  not  fully  recover  pros- 

peritv  until  the  bumper  rabi  crop  of  1879.    Thus  a  period  of  scarcity  was 

ctosely  followed  by  a  period  of  few  births,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 

as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Province,  the  scarcity  was  the  cause  of  the 

fewness  of  the  births.     It  wonld  seem  that  the  effect  of  scarcity  upon 

fecundity  is  much  greater  than  is  commonly  imagined,  for  the  scarcity 

in   Sirsa,  though  somewhat  severe  for  more  than  a  year,   was  not  so 

bad  as  to  canse  any  deaths  from  starvation,  or  to  permanently  injure  by 

emaciation  the  constitution  of  any  large   proportion  of  the  populatioU| 

and  yet  tlie  decrease  in  the  number  of  births  is  very  marked. 

The  Census  Report  for  the  Province  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
ehildren  to  adults  in  the  Panjab  is  considerably  greater  than  in  England, 
and  it  appears  that  the  proportion  is  even  greater  in  Sirsa  than  in  the 
Panjab  as  a  whole,  39*4  per  cenL  of  the  total  Sirsa  population  being 
returned  as  nnder  fifteen  years  of  age,  while  the  proportion  of  males  for 
the  whole  Panjab  is  only  38*1  per  cent,  and  for  England  36*7  per  cent. 
This  is  no  doubt  chiefly  due,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ibbetson,  to  the 
custom  of  universal  marriage  of  women.  The  greater  proportion  in 
Birsi  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Panj4b  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  present  generation  of  children  have  less  actual  hardship  to  encounter 
than  the  pant  generation  had  in  tiie  earlier  years  of  colcmisation  of  the 
district,  and  thus  their  rate  of  mortality  is  lower  than  it  was  among  the 
present  generation  of  adults  when  they  were  children. 

According  to  the  Census  figures  the  number  of  unmarried 
males  in  the  district  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  single  females, 
being  77,830  to  46,334.  Thus  ten  males  in  every  18  are  un- 
married, while  only  ten  women  in  24  are  single ;  and  taking 
both  together  almost  exactly  half  the  total  population  are  married^ 
while  in  England  the  pro|)ortion  is  only  35  per  cent.  Very  few 
females  fail  to  get  married  before  the  age  of  twenty,  and  only  605  women 
above  that  age  in  the  whole  population  were  returned  as  single.  There 
is  a  very  general  idea  that  it  is  disgraceful  for  a  family  td  have  a 
grown-up  daughter  unmarried,  and  great  efforts  are  made  to  have 
all  the  danghters  married  early,  so  that  even  a  girl  who  is  blind  or 
lame  is  married  either  by  giving  her  into  the  bargain  along  with  her 
sister,  or  by  bribing  some  one  to  marry  her.  But  ordinarily  in  most 
tribes  a  daughter  is  a  valuable  piece  of  property,  and  can  be  disposed 
of  readily  at  a  price.  It  is  common  to  require  the  bridegroom^s  family 
to  give  something  in  exchange  for  the  bride ;'  and  as  in  a  newly- 
c  olonised  country  like  Strs4  women  are  comparatively  soaraoi  they 
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fetch  A  good  price  as  ft  rale.  The  people  say  this  practice  is  spreading, 
and  that  tribes  and  families  who  wonld  formerly  have  giren  their 
danghters  in  marriage  withont  an  equivalent  now  exact  something  in 
exchange  for  them.  There  are  some  Mnsalm&n  tribes  who  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  get  their  daughters  married  at  a  very  early  age^ 
and  grown-up  single  women  are  not  uncommon  in  their  villages. 
Other  castes  again^  such  as  the  Bodlas,  do  not  give  their  danghters 
in  marriage  to  any  tribe  except  their  own,  and  thna  sometimes  find 
diflSculty  in  disposing  of  their  girls  in  marriage.  The  most  common 
age  for  marriage  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  for  girls  and  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  for  boys,  but  it  is  not  anusual,  especially  among  tlie  Banyas  and 
Brihmans,  for  children  to  be  married  at  a  much  more  tender  age. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
more  like  the  betrothal  ceremony  of  Europe  than  the  marriage,  and 
that  except  where  the  parties  are  already  adult,  the  girl,  after  the 
marriage,  still  lives  in  her  father's  house  nntil  she  attains  pubertyi 
and  it  is  only  after  a  second  ceremony,  called  the  muUdwa,  that 
she  leaves  her  parents  and  goes  to  reside  with  her  husband.  The 
muUdwa  generally  takes  place  some  odd  number  of  years  after  the 
marriage,  such  as  three,  five,  or  seven  years,  and  the  husband  is  considered 
to  have  the  right  to  demand  the  custody  of  his  wife  when  she  has  attained 

{'mberty;  but  it  is  often  delayed  by  the  reluctance  of  the  parents  to 
et  their  daughter  leave  them,  especially  where  she  is,  as  among 
most  agricultural  tribes,  a  useful  member  of  the  family,  able  to  help 
greatly  in  the  work  of  the  household.  Thus  although  149  boys  and 
895  girls  below  the  age  of  ten  are  returned  as  married,  and  there  are 
five  widowers  and  fourteen  widows  of  that  tender  age,  this  really  only 
means  that  they  have  been  betrothed,  though  with  ceremonies  which 
are  considered  indissoluble,  and  probably  the  girls  have  never  left 
their  parents'  house,  except  for  a  visit  of  a  day  or  two  to  the  house 
of  their  future  husband.  And  although  23  females  out  of  every  24 
above  the  age  of  fifteen  are  married,  few  women  bear  their  first 
child  before  the  age  of  sixteen ;  probably  the  majority  of  women  become 
mothers  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  many  are  even  older 
than  this  before  their  first  child  is  born. 

While  only  one  female  in  96  who  reach  the  age  of  20  fails  to 
get  married  before  that  age,  one  male  in  every  five  above  20  years 
of  age  is  still  single.  Again,  in  the  whole  population  there  are  only 
143  uumarried  females  above  the  age  of  30,  while  there  are  5,138 
unmarried  males  above  that  age.  While  few  women  fail  to  get  married 
before  •they  are  past  the  age  of  girlhood,  a  considerable  number  of  men 
either  never  marry  at  all,  or  do  not  marry  until  a  much  later  period 
of  life.  It  is  not  that  it  is  thonght  better  that  a  man  should  grow 
up  unmarried,  but  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  getting  a  wife  often 
delay  the  marriage  of  a  youth  for  some  time.  Few  men  who  can 
afibrd  it  fail  to  obtain  wives  for  their  sons  before  they  reach  tlie 
age  of  20.  Possibly  prudential  considerations,  such  as  the  considera* 
tion  that  the  family  holding  cannot  support  more  months  in  comfort^ 
have  some  weight  in  preventing  early  marriages  of  males. 
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The  nninber   of  widows  is  considerably  larger  tlian  tiie  number 

of  widowers^  being  15,409  to  6,940;  so  that,  while  only  5  per  cent,  of  the 

males  are  widowers,  13  per  cent,  of  the  females  are  widows^  and  of  females 

above  the  age  of  40,  no  fewer  than  52    per  cent,  are  widows.     This 

is  no  doabt  partly  due  to   the    prejudice  against    the  remarriage  of 

widows    which    is  strongest    amongst    the  Hindiis,    but  also  prevails 

among  the  high-caste  Musalmins.  Among  Brfihmans,  Banyas,  Aroras 

and    B&jputs     remarriage   of    widows     is     strictly    forbidden,    and 

the  Musalm&n  Bodlas,  Chishtis  and    some  other    exclusive  tribes  for* 

bid   their   widows   to  remarry,   as    this    rule   is   thought  a  sign   of 

high  caste   and  social   superiority.     But  ail  Jats   and  lower  castes 

allow  their   widows  to  remarry,   and   unless  the  widow  is   too  old 

and   ugly   to   be  worth    marrying,  or  is   herself  averse    to  it^  she 

generally  soon  finds  another  husband.    There  is  no  rule  in  any  caste 

or  religion  forbidding  a  widower  to  remarry,  and  if  a  man  can  afford  it, 

he  generally   gets  another  wife  if  his  first  wife  dies  while  he  is  still 

young.     Polyandry  is  nowhere  openly  practised  in  this  district,  and   I 

do  not  believe  that  the  custom  exists  even  in  its  highest  form  of  two 

or  more  brothers  having  one  wife  in  common ;  such  a  practice  would  be 

universally  condemned  by  the   Sirsi  peasants.   Polygamy  is  no£  very 

common,  except  when  a  man  already  married  marries  the  young  widow 

of  his  deceased   brother   or  cousin.     In   no  tribe  or  caste  is  polygamy 

prohibited,  but  it  is  not  considered  right  for  a  Hindi!  to  marry  a  second 

wife  while  his  first  wife  is  alive  unless   when  she  is  barren  and  he, 

generally  with  her  consent,  marries  again  in  hope  of  getting  children. 

The  richer   Musalm&ns,  especially  on  the  Satlaj,  often  have  more  than 

one  wife,  but  that  is  a  question  of  luxury.     On  tlie  whole  the  proportion 

of  married  men  having  more  than  one   wife  mnst  be   small.     Indeed, 

according  to  the   returns,  there  are  more  married  males  in  the  district 

tlutn  married  females  in  the  proportion  of  53,921  to  52,841.  This  is  due 

to  the  recent  colonisation   of  the  district.     Many  immigrants,  such  as 

traders  in  Faziiki,  or  wandering  labourers  on   the  canal   or  elsewherci 

leave   their   wives  in  their  former  homes  until  they  determine  on  finally 

settling  down  in  the  district,  or  until  they  can  save  enough  to  enable 

them  to  return  to  the  homes  they  have  temporarily  quitted.     In  a  new 

country  like  this  too,  many  have  to  get  wives  from  a  distance,  and  the 

number  of  married  women  from  older-settled  districts  who  had  not  yet 

joined  their  husbands  or  who  had  gone  temporarily  to  revisit  their  parents 

would  be  greater  than  the  number  of  such   wives   who  had  similarly 

come  into  or  remained  in   the  district  away   from  their  husbands, 

especially  in  a  season  of  comparative  scarcity  such  as  prevailed  in  some 

parte  of  the  district  at  the  time  of  the  Census. 

118.    For  every  thousand  males  in  the  district  there  are  only  826 

Diiiwrity  of  the  sezes.        fenaales.     At  the   Census  of    1868  the  propor- 

^^^  tion  was  only  802  females  to  a  thousand  males ; 

the   females   are   thus   increasing    in    a   faster    proportion    than  are 

the  males,  but  still  their    proportion    is    smaller   than    it    is    in    most 

other  parts  of  the  Province,  for  the  proportion  for  the  whole  Panjab  is 
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843  femalei  to  every  thonsaiid  males.  This  disproportion  is  no  donbl 
due,  as  above  noted  in  the  case  of  married  persons,  to  the  recent 
colonisation  of  the  district  and  to  the  greater  number  of  males  than 
females  among  the  immigrants — a  cause  whidi  is  gradnally  having  less 
effect  as  the  tide  of  immigration  slackens.  That  it  has  had  great  effect 
is  shown  by  the  figures  of  the  Census,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
net  gain  to  the  district  by  immigration  within  the  present  generation 
has  been  89,762  males  and  only  27,515  females,  i,e.,  only  691  females 
to  every  thousand  mail's.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
number  of  male  births  normally  exceeds  the  number  of  female  births. 
The  Census  returns  show  a  larger  number  of  males  than  of  females  at 
every  age,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  female  infanticide  is 
practised  anywhere  in  the  district.  There  is  indeed  no  inducement. 
A  girl  is  a  valuable  member  of  the  family ;  she  helps  in  the  household 
work  while  she  remains  with  her  parents,  and  there  are  very^  few 
families  in  which  there  is  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of  a  girl  in 
marriage ;  indeed,  the  parents  are  generally  able  to  exact  some  equivalent 
for  their  daughter  from  the  family  of  the  bridegroon.  Girls  seem  to  be 
treated  by  their  parents  in  every  respect  as  well  as  boys,  and  are 
protected  as  tenderly  and  carefully  from  disease  and  trouble  as  the 
t>oys  are. 

1 14.    The  district  appears  to  be  unusually  healthy,  for  according  to 

Health,  InfinniUes  and    the  mortality  returns,  the  ay  erage  death-rate  per 

IiiMuuty.  thousand   per  annum  for  the  last  nve  years  has 

been  only  twenty -two.    The  following  statement 
shows  the  number  of  deaths  and  their  causes :-— 
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In  1879,  the  most  unhealthy  year  of  the  five,  the  death-rate  rose 
to  thirty*two  per  thousand  per  annum,  and  of  the  8,070  deaths  which 
occurred  in  that  year  1,053  were  ascribed  to  cholera,  617  to  small-pox, 
and  4,980  to  fever.  Oholera  rarely  visits  the  district  in  a  serious  form, 
and  for  eleven  years  before  1879  there  had  not  been  more  than  a 
hundred  deaths  from  cholera  in  any  one  year.  The  Sirsi  district  has 
suffered  less  from  epidemics  of  fever  and  cholera  than  have  the  districts 
farther  east^  and  in  the  famines  and  scarcities  which  have  visited  it  in 
common  with  the  whole  tract  between  the  Satlaj  and  the  Jamna 
comparatively  few  inhabitants  have  died  of  starvation  or  had  their. 
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constitntioD  impaired  by   wnnt  of  food.    Ordinarily    the  rainfall  is 
small   and  the  climate  excessively  dry,  except  for  a  short  time  after  a 
fall  of  rain,  and  it  is  no  doubt  owinfj^  to  this  dryness  of  the  climate  that 
there  is   so  little  fever,  especially  in  the  high-lving  parts  of  the  district 
where  the  water  level  is  g^euerally  more  than  a  hundred  feet  below   the 
surface.     When  an  epidemic  of   fever  does  visit  the  district    after 
an  nnusnally  wet  season,  as  it  did  in  1881,  it  is  generally  in  the  valley 
of  the   Satlaj   and  still   more  in  that   of  the  Ghaggar  that  it  is  most 
prevalent,  and  perhaps  Ellen&bad  and  the  neighbouring  villages   round 
which   water  oflen   stands   for  months  are  most  subject  to  malarious 
fever.    Although  the  harvests  fluctuate  greatly  and  often  a  bumper  crop 
is  succeeded  by  an  exceedingly  poor  one,  few  of  the  people,  except  the 
very  lowest  of  the  village  labourera  and  some  of  the  wandering  tribes, 
are  subject  to  periods   of  semi-starvatioUi  for  they  are  mostly   well 
enough  off  and  provident  enough  to  store  up  the  surplus  of  good  years 
against  the  bad  years  which  they  know  are  likely  to  Follow.     No  doubt 
when  one  of  the  periodical  scarcities  comes  round,  the  food  of  many   of 
the  lower  classes  must  become  so  much   reduced  in  quantity  and  quality 
as  to  weaken  their  stamina  for  the  time  and  render  them  more  liable   to 
succumb   to  disease,   but  not  so  generally  or  to  such  an   extent  as 
seriously  to  shorten   the   average   duration  of  life  of  the   population. 
It  is   astonishing  how  healthy  the  people  are  when  one  considers  their 
almost  universal   habit  of    drinking   pond-water,   which   has   drained 
into  the   pond  off  the  dirty   ground  round   the  village,  in  which  they 
wash  and  bathe,  and  in   which   their  cattle  stand   and  wallow,  often 
voiding  urine  and   excrement  as  they  drink  ;  and  when  one  sees  this 
.filthy  water,  which  looks  and  smells  like  a  solution  of  mud   and  ordure, 
full   of  decomposing   animal   matter  and   often   covered  with  a  fungus 
scum,  used  for  bathing,  drinking  and  cooking   purposes   by   the   people 
seemingly  with  impunity,  one's  ideas  of  hygiene   undergo  a  change.     It 
must  be  seen  to  be  believed,  and  it  seems  impossible   that  such  habits 
should  not  affect  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  people  ;  yet  their  open- 
air   life  keeps  them   strong  and  healthy.     It  does  seem  that  the  use  of 
this  filthy  water  is  the  cause  of  the  prevalence   of  skin   diseases  in  a 
more  aggravated  form   and  of  parasites,  such   as  chigoe,  which  chiefly 
attacks  the  foot  and  sometimes  lames  a  man  for  life   or  even   makes  it 
necessary  to  resort  to   amputation,   while  guinea-worm   (nahdrwa)   is 
perhaps   more  common  in  this  district  than  in  any  other  and  is  ascribed 
to  the  habit  of  bathing  in  dirty  ponds   from   the   water  of  which    the 
thread-like   worm  finds  its  way  into  the  skin.     Cases  of  guinea-worm 
are  very  numerous,  esfiecially  in  tlie  hot  and   rainy  seasons,  and  not 
iinfrequently  a  neglected  guinea-worm  lames  a  man  permanently,  but 
although  the  health  and  comfort    must  be  greatly    affected  by   tlie 
presence  of  two  or  three  worms  twenty    inches    long  under   the  skin, 
death  is  seldom  directly  caused  by  the  disease. 

Blindness  is  unusually  common  in  this  district,  7*2  persons  in  every 
thousand  being  returned  as  blind,  while  the  proportion  for  the  Province, 
is  5'1  only,  and  only  in  Ludhiina  and  Karn&l  is  the  proportion  of  blind 
to  total^population  so  high.    Blindness  developes  with  age,  and  whil« 
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in  the  total  population  belofr  60  yenre  of  ajt®,  onh*'  one  in  every  S09 
id  bliudy  the  proportion  amongf  those  Above  60  yenrs  of  Age  is  one 
in  Sly  or  about  ten  times  as  great.  In  early  life  blindness  is  chiefly 
dne  to  small-pox  ;  in  later  life  it  is^  accordin;^  to  the  people,  dne  to  the 
general  use  of  rdbri  which  is  the  daily  food  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
population.  This  diet  is  said  to  brin^  on  blindness  gradnnlly,  firBt 
in  the  form  of  night-blindness  {rdtaunda  or  andhrdta)  and  then  total 
blindness.  Probnbly  however  the  real  causes  of  the  prevalence  of 
blindness  in  Birsa  are  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  treeless  plains  and 
the  scorching  sandstorms  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  hot  weather. 

The  number  of  deaf-mutes  is  only  247,  or  one  per  thouf>and  of 
total  population,  which  ia  about  the  average  for  the  province.  The  in- 
firmity is  chiefly  congenital,  and  the  number  of  males  so  afflicted  is 
twice  as  many  as  that  of  females.  Only  thirty-five  males  and  ten 
females  are  returned  as  lepers,  the  proportion  being  only  half  that  for 
the  proviude.  Leprosy  does  not  develope  until  comparatively  late  in 
life,  and  there  are  no  lepers  under  twenty  years  of  age,  while  more 
than  half  the  total  number  are  over  fifty  years  of  age. 

Of  the  whole  population  only  109  are  returned  as  insane,  the 
proportion  being  slightly  below  the  average  for  the  province.  Few 
are  bom  idiots,  and  insanity  is  said  by  the  people  to  be  generally 
caused  by  fever  mounting  to  the  head,  or  by  grief  for  the  loss  of 
relatives  or  property. 

115.    Tlie  Bagri  residents  of  the  Dry  Tract  live  from  year's  end 

^ ,  ^^ ,  ,  .^,  to  year's  end  chiefly  on  bdjra^  moth   and  milk. 

Food  and  onnk.  mi    •    i        j  *         c  x.  i      /-     ^-v 

Their  bread  consists  of  scones  or  bannocks  {rcli) 

of  bdjra  flour,  and  their  two  chief  dishes  are  rci&i'i  and  ihiehri.  To  make 
rdbri^  which  is  a  sort  of  thin  gruel,  steep  bdjra  flour  in  butter-milk  and 
water  aud  place  the  mixture  in  sun  till  evening  that  it  may  ferment,  add 
more  butter-milk  and  a  little  salt  and  cook  over  a  fire  for  a  time, 
allow  it  to  cool  and  then  it  is  ready  to  be  drunk  or  supped.  Khichrl 
is  a  thick  porridge  made  by  pounding  (kdtna)  bdjra  so  aa  to  remove 
the  husk  (chilkd)  and  boiling  the  whole  grain  with  the  pulse  of  moih 
in  water  with  a  little  salt  added.  These  are  ordinarily  eaten  with  butter- 
milk {la$i{  or  ehhdehh)  which  is  made  by  heating  Uie  milk  gently  in  a 
sort  of  oven  {hdrd)^  over  which  is  placed  an  earthen  cover  {ihopra) 
to  keep  in  the  heat,  and  placing  it  in  an  eartlien  vessel  with  a  little  curd, 
80  that  the  whole  of  the  milk  curdles  and  coagulates  {dahi).  Next  morn- 
ing a  little  water  is  mixed  with  the  dahi  and  tlie  whole  is  dinnied 
{bilcmd)  until  the  butter  (makhan)  comes  to  the  surface.  The  butter 
is  melted  over  a  fire  and  becomes  ghi  which  is  kept  in  a  liquid  state 
for  great  occasions  or  sold  to  richer  people  ;  and  the  remaining  liquid 
which  is  sour  and  more  like  whey  than  butter-milk  is  the  tasei  or  chhaehh 
which  is  set  aside  to  be  drunk  with  the  rdbrioxkhichri.  Any  fresh  green 
vegetable  food>  such  as  the  green  pods  of  nMh  or  gtodrj  or  gourds  and 
.nu)lon8,  is  much  prized  as  adding  a  relish  to  this  food  ;  aud  when  the«e 
are  not  in  season^  itinerant  veigetable-sellers  from  the  river* vallej'B 
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fmvel  long  distnncea  nm^n^  the  villno^es  of  the  Dry  Tract  brinorin^ 
tiimii)8,  ciirrots  nnd  other  vegetables  to  be  exchancred  for  ^raiii.  A 
li^ht  meal  ia  enten  early  in  the  roorniufi^  consifttiii^  of  bdjra  scones 
and  greens  or  the  rdbr([eh  over  froir  last  night's  supper;  this  breakfast 
is  called  kalewd.  A  similar  meal  ia  eat^n  about  noon  ;  but  the  principal 
meal  of  the  day  is  the  supper  or  eveninv-meal  e:iten  after  the  day's  work 
is  done,  and  connistinj^  of  rdbri  or  khichri  with  bdjra  scones  and  g^reens 
or  vegetables  when  they  can  be  orot.  The  poorer  classes  who  cannot 
afford  bntter-miik  have  to  be  content  with  rdbH  and  khichri  made  with 
water  only,  but  except  in  times  of  scarcity  all  classes  are  generally 
able  to  eat  as  much  grain  as  they  care  for^  and  it  is  estimated  that 
an  average  family  of  five,  father,  mother  and  three  children,  eat  four 
$er$  of  grain  a  day.  An  ordinary  labourer,  man  or  woman,  eats  a 
full  ser  of  grain  in  a  day  (2lb8 ),  and  this  is  the  allowance  made  to 
adult  labourers  at  harvest-time  wlieu  they  get  their  food  from  their 
employer. 

The  Sikhs  live  somewhat  better  and  iiave  a  greater  variety  in  their 
food.  Their  morning  meal  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bagris.  In  the 
ftfternoon  they  often  appease  their  hunger  by  munching  parched  barley 
or  gram ;  and  their  supper  consists  in  the  cold  weather  of  bdjra  and 
moth  porridge  {khichri)^  and  in  the  hot  weather  of  scones  made  of 
gram  and  husked  barley  (ffhdt)  with  split  gram  or  m4tiff  and  butter- 
milk {lam)  and  in  the  season  the  leaves  of  young  gram  or  sarson  by 
way  of  greens.  The  Musnimans  of  the  Dry  Tract  indulge  in  still  better 
food.  They  breakfast  on  the  remains  of  the  supper  of  the  night  before 
ifnUi  tuira)  and  before  noon  make  a  meal  of  barley-scones  or  bdjra 
-aoones  and  butter-milk  (bftela  or  loJigi)  ;  in  the  afternoon  they  munch 
parched  barley  or  jawdr^  and  the  supper  consists  of  barley-sconea 
with  split  gram  or  moihj  or  porridge  (kJiichri)  of  bdjra  and  moth ; 
while  the  richer  or  more  extravagant  peasants  sup  on  wheaten  cakes 
and  milk,  and  on  great  occasions  a  kid  or  lamb,  or  even  a  cow,  is  killed 
mnd  eaten  ;  but  the  great  nmjority  of  Musalman  peasants  only  rarely 
taste  bntcher-^meat.  The  Musalmans  of  the  Ghaggar  valley  live  in 
jnuch  the  same  way,  except  that  they  can  more  easily  get  vegetables 
•to  eat  with  their  scones  and  porridge,  and  are  more  generally  able 
to  afford  to  drink  butter-milk  with  them.  The  Musalm&ns  of  the 
Satlaj  live  most  luxuriously  of  all.  Their  breakfast  consists  as  With 
the  others  of  the  remiiins  of  the  evening-meal  (belia^  ;  before  noon 
they  dine  on  wheaten  scones,  sometimes  weighing  a  pound  each,  and 
butter-milk ;  in  the  afternoon  they  munch  parched  jawdr,  gram  or  wheat ; 
and  in  the  evening  they  sup  on  wheaten  scones  with  split  gram  or  moth 
or  mtinff,  and  cooked  onions,  turnips,  radinhes  or  other  vegetables,  while 
the  ni4»re  extravacrant  drink  milk  instead  of  butter-milk.  In  these 
Mnsalni&n  villages  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  in  the  afternoon  to  see  the 
M&ohhin  or  grain-parcher  seated  over  her  fire  [chdla)  with  her  bowl* 
ahaped  iron  |mn,  while  the  village  children  bring  their  lapfuls  of  grain 
'to  be  parched.  She  throws  in  a  few  handfuls  of  grain  and  keeps  stir- 
ring it  in  tne  pan  over  the  tire  with  a  small  brush  made  of  grass,  «nj 
in  a  few  minutes  the  grain  craoka  aud  each  half  turaa  ovtf  ami  ahawa 
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n  beftniifnl  white.  The  Machhin  keeps  a  little  for  her  trouble  and 
retnrns  the  rest  ready  parched  to  the  child  who  runs  off  home  with 
it  to  be  mnnched  with  great  ^riisto  by  tlie  family.  Another  lively 
sitrht  in  the  Satlaj  villa/^res  is  the  villa^e-oren  (/antir)  on  the  snmmer 
evenings,  presided  over  by  the  Machhi  or  Machhin  who  acts  as  village 
baker,  when  the  women  have  brought  their  thick  wheaten  scones 
to  be  baked  and  stand  gossiping  round  the  oven  nntil  they  are 
reiidy.  The  baker  claps  the  scones  on  the  inside  of  his  oven,  which 
is  simply  a  hole  in  the  gronnd  with  the  fire  inside,  and  as  each  is 
readv  he  returns  it  to  tlie  housewife  who  hnrries  off  with  it  fur  the 
fanuly  supper.  The  baker  pays  himself  (bhara)  by  keeping  a  scone 
or  two  every  now  and  then  according  to  some  recognised  rule, 
sometimes  a  tenth  or  a  twelfth  of  the  bread  brought  to  him  to  be  baked. 

When  a  guest  comes,  a  better  meal  is  served  according  to  the 
means  of  the  family  ;  etiquette  requires  that  the  best  meal  of  all  shonid 
be  given  on  the  occasion  of  a  son-in-law's  visit.  On  snch  occasion^ 
rice  or  wheat  takes  the  place  of  bdjrd  or  barley,  milk  is  drunk 
instead  of  butter-milk,  and  the  scones  or  porridge  are  enriched  with 
ffH  or  sweetened  with  sugar.  On  festival -days,  too,  sweet  and  tooth* 
some  cakes  and  messes  are  prepared,  each  festival  having  its  own 
time-honoured  dish.  But  it  is  on  occasions  of  fumilj  celehrations, 
and  especially  at  the  feasts  given  after  the  death  of  some  honoured 
relation,  that  eating  is  to  be  seen  in  all  its  glory.  I  saw  the  prepare* 
tions  being  made  for  snch  a  feast  given  by  a  B&grf  Kumlidr  in  honour 
of  his  father  who  had  died  three  months  before,  A  trench  had  been 
dug  in  the  ground  in  the  courtyard  of  one  of  the  houses  in  the 
village,  and  in  this  trench  a  strong  fire  was  kept  burning.  At  one 
end  of  the  trench  simmered  a  small  cauldron  o(  sharhat  made  of  coarse 
sugar  and  water,  and  at  the  other  end  was  a  large  cauldron  (kar&u) 
containing  (I  was  told)  SOlbs.  of  wheaten  flour,  lOOlbs.  of  coarse  sugar 
ignr)  and  50lbs.  of  melted  butter  {ghi)  which,  as  it  boiled  over  the 
fire,  was  being  well  stirred  by  three  men  with  long  poles.  The  iharbat 
was  to  be  poured  in  when  the  mixture  was  well  cooked,  and  the  resulting 
sweet  pudding  which  they  called  sird,  hard  or  halved  would  be  eaten 
by  the  150  Kumhar  guests  who  sat  about  chatting  with  their  montlis 
watering  for  the  feast.  Sometimes  extraordinary  sums  are  spent  by 
the  Bagris  on  these  funeral  festivities.  G-angaram  Bishnoi  of 
Bitoganno  is  said  t^  have  spent  Rs.  8,000  on  one  occasion  ;  and  a  Bishnoi 
of  Gumj&l,  not  seeing  wliy  he  should  lose  the  pleasure  of  it,  gave 
his  own  funeral  feast  in  anticipation  the  other  day.  Moti  Suthar  of 
Risalya  when  he  came  back  from  seeing  his  old  father  Jalu  die  at 
Kash^i  (Banarasj  spent  Bs.  2,500  in  feasting  the  whole  oountry-side 
for  three  days.  A  boat-load  of  coarse  sugar  (gur)  on  its  way  to 
the  feast  sank  in  the  Ghaggar,  a  mishap  which  nearly  caused  a 
failure  of  the  banquet.  It  is  considered  a  great  disgrace  if  there  is 
not  enouish  at  such  a  feast  for  all  the  guests  that  oome^  and  sometimes 
people  having  a  grudge  against  the  host,  or  wishing  to  play  a 
practical  joke  on  him,  make  up  a  ^^  surprise  party'*  and  come  in  a  body 
to  try  and  eat  him  up. 
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Tlie  ordioarj  drink  of  the  peasant  is  the  filthy  water  of  the 
Tillage  pond,  or  the  cleaner  but  still  maddj  water  of  the  well. 
All  but  the  ]K)ore8t  classes  are  (generally  able  to  drink  butter-milk 
with  their  meals,  and  the  well-to-do  have  fresh  milk  as  a  luxury.  In 
rich  Sikh  families  the  younger  boys^  and  sometimes  the  girls,  are  given 
fresh-drawn  milk  to  drink  in  the  morniujg,  and  the  growing  lads  from 
10  to  80  suck  the  milk  directly  from  the  buffalo's  udder  like  a  culf» 
as  it  is  thought  especiallv  strengthening  when  taken  thus.  On  great 
occasions  the  favourite  dnnk  is  a  sharbat  made  of  sugar  and  water, 
and  very  little  spirit  {shardb)  is  drunk  anywhere  in  the  district. 
The  Musalmins  and  Bishnois  are  forbidden  by  their  religion  to 
indulge  in  spiritSy  and  even  the  Sikhs,  to  whom  it  is  allowed,  very 
rarely  drink  to  excess.  Opium  and  other  drugs  are  sometimes 
consumed  by  the  Sikhs  and  the  Hindu  R&jputs,  but  intoxication  from 
the  excessive  use  either  of  spirits  or  drugs  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
district.  The  Musalm&ns  and  B&grlsare  fond  of  smoking  tobacco, 
and  a  group  of  them  may  often  be  seen  passing  round  the  huqqa^  from 
which  each  man  takes  a  long  pull  before  handing  it  on  to  his  neighbour. 
The  Bishnois  are  forbidden  to  smoke  as  well  as  to  drink,  and  the 
strict  Sikhs  are  also  supposed  to  avoid  tobacco,  but  many  Siklis  in 
this  district  ignore  this  rule  of  their  Guru,  and  smoke  like  their  Hindd 
neighbours. 

116.    Small  children  of  both  sexes  are  allowed  to  play  abont  in  the 

dust  without  any  clothing  to  bother  them.   A  little 
Dress  and  OmAments.        y^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  sometimes  with   nothing  in  the 

way  of  clothing  but  a  string  (tdgri)  tied  round 
his  waist ;  as  he  grows  older  a  small  cloth  between  the  legs  is  added 
(JangoU,)  A  grown-up  man  among  the  B&gris  wears  a  broad  loin<* 
doth  (dhoti)  tucked  up  between  the  legs,  a  wrap  fchddar)  thrown 
over  the  shoulder,  a  turban  {pdgri  or  potii/a)  on  his  head  and  shoes  on 
bis  feet.  Tiiese  clothes  are  generally  made  of  coarse  unbleached 
country  cotton-cloth  (gddd;,  and  are  often  worn  until  they  are  filthy 
rags.  Richer  men  wear  a  vest  {kurt{)j  or  long  coat  ibugtari  or  angarkha) 
also  of  cotton ;  the  sleeves  of  the  latter  are  sometimes  very  long  and 
wide  so  that  they  hang  down  from  the  wrists  in  a  peculiar  way« 
Sometimes  the  pdgri  is  of  red  or  coloured  cloth  but  it  is  often  careless* 
ly  put  on.  In  the  cold  weather  most  of  them  carry  comfortable  woollen 
blankets  (kamal  or  lohi).  Bagri  women  wear  a  petticoat  {tdriyd  ot 
ghdgra)  of  coloured,  striped  or  printed  cotton,  and  a  wrap  {orhna)  worn 
over  the  bead  shawiwise,  of  cotton  generally  striped  or  coloured 
(ehunri).  Sometimes  the  wrap  is  of  a  bright  colour  (phulkdrt)  orua« 
mented  with  bits  of  looking-glass  which  flash  in  the  sun.  A  married 
woman  wears  a  boddice  (kdnehli  or  dng()  often  riclilv  embroidered, 
covering  her  breasts  only  and  leaving  the  waist  naked,  but  Bishnoi 
women  lengthen  it  so  as  to  cover  the  waist  also.  In  the  cold  weather 
a  woollen  petticoat  (dhdbld)  and  woollen  shawl  (lonkdrufo)  are  wori^ 
instead  of  cotton,  the  shawl  being  often  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  embroi* 
4ered  in  wool  in  pretty  patterns  (lohiydj ;  indeed,  some  of  them  are  very. 
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tasterullj  ornamented  and  qniie  works  of  art  worthy  oF  bbingf  displayed 
in  an  Enoplish  drawing-room.  The  presents  exchanored  between  families 
at  betrollial  and  marria<2^e  often  take  the  form  of  a  sait  of  clothes 
(t(iO€U)f  consisting  of  an  orhnaj  dngi  and  ghdgra. 

The  characteristio  dress  of  the  trae  Sikh  is  the  kaehch  or  short 
drawers  ending  above  the  knee  which  majr  often  be  seen  among  the 
Sikhs  of  Sirsi;  bat  most  of  them  wear  the  loin-cloth  rfAo^^fashion 
like  their  Hindii  neighbours.  On  their  heads  thej  wear  a  pagri 
/generally  longer,  of  better  quality,  and  more  neatly  pnt  on  than 
that  of  the  Bagr^,  and  most  men  wear  a  vest  (kurta)  with  or  without 
sleeveFi  and  carry  a  wrap  {chaddar)  over  the  shoulder.  These  clothes  are 
ordinarily  of  unbleached  cott<m  (khaddar)^  but  sometimes  of  English 
calico.  In  the  cold  weather  they  carry  a  woollen  blanket  [loh()  or 
a  wrap  of  double  cotton  (dutahi,)  or  a  thick  wrap  (kies)  which  may 
almost  be  called  a  cotton  blanket,  checked  with  a  dull  red  and  having 
bright-coloured  stripes  of  silk  forming  a  bonier.  Sometimes  the  yonng 
men  wear  a  red  or  yellow  turban.  The  Sikh  women  wear  dark-blue 
trowsers  (sutkan)  down  to  the  ankles,  and  after  marriage  wear  over 
them  a  short  petticoat  or  rather  kilt  (ffhagra)  gt*nerally  of  bine  with 
some  ornamentatioUi  and  above  that  a  loose  coat  {kurtt)  covering  the 
whole  of  the  body,  while  over  the  head  is  thrown  a  cotton  wrap  {iUla  or 
dopatki)  generally  dyed  or  printed.  The  wrap  is  often  of  a  dark  colour 
ornamented  with  silk  embroidery  {phulkdri)^  and  sometimes  very  hand- 
some. A  Sikh  woman's  full  dress  is  very  liecoming  and  they  evidently 
take  a  pride  in  being  neat  and  clean  and  well-dressed* 

The  Musalmiu^s  characteristic  dress  is  the  lungi  or  loin-cloth  worn 
kilt-fashion  and  only  tucked  np  between  the  logs  when  the  wearer  is  go- 
ing  to  ride  or  otherwise  exert  himself.  It  is  ordinarily  of  cotton  striped  or 
checked  with  dark  bine  and  sometimes  having  a  border  of  coloured  silk 
and  costing  from  Rs.  5  to  10.  His  sheet  (chaddar)  is  often  striped  with 
bine,  and  he  wears  on  his  head  a  rudely  arranged  tnrban  (pagri)  of  white 
or  red  cotton.  The  women  very  rarely  wear  the  wide  drawers  (pdejdma) 
affected  by  the  Musalman  women  of  the  towns;  their  common  dress 
is  the  |)etticoat  (ghagra,  lahinga^  or  dAu>ari)  generally  dyed  or  printed 
in  dark  colours,  and  a  loose  boddice  (kurti)  often  of  a  bright  red  colonr 
covering  the  body,  while  over  the  head  is  thrown  a  wrap  (dopaita  or 
i^unnt)  of  printed  cotton  cloth  generally  of  a  dark  colour.  A  suit  of 
clothes  for  a  woman  consisting  of  the  three  garments,  ghagra^  Jmrti 
and  dopatta  is  called  tretoapy  and  as  among  the  B&gris  and  Sikhs  is  often 
presented  to  tiie  women  of  a  family  at  the  betrothal  or  marriage  of  a 
relative. 

The  Sikh  allows  his  hair  to  grow  untouched  by  scissors  or  razor. 
Small  boys  have  their  hair  carefully  braided  and  tied  firmly  over  the 
head,  and  grown-up  men  twist  their  hair  {kes)  into  a  knot  under  the 
turban.  They  are  very  particular  about  combing  it  and  keeping  it 
dean.  The  ordinary  Hindd  shaves  his  head  all  but  the  scalplock 
{ehcii  or  bod4j  on  the  crown  and  the  Bishnoi  shaves  this  off  also. 
Mosalmins  sometimes  diave  the  head,  but  the  Satlaj  Musaluiaos  oftea 
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tet  ibeir  black  hair  bang  down  over  the  neck  below  the  pagri^  giving; 
them  a  wild  appearance.  Sikhs  are  not  allowed  to  shave  the  beard,  and 
many  of  the  older  men  liave  fine  long  white  beards,  generally'  allowed 
to  hang  naturally  downwards  except  when  tied  up  by  a  beard-cloth 
(dhdntd)  round  the  chin  to  protect  them  from  the  dust.  Musalmansdo 
not  shave  the  beard,  but  some  of  them  shave  the  lower  edge  of  the 
moustache.  Some  Bigris  shave  the  beard  and  others  do  not.  A 
woman's  hair  is  generally  put  up  in  braids  (eMndd)^  and  to  judge  from 
the  frequency  with  which  in  the  villages  one  woman  may  be  seen  en- 
joying the  pleasure  of  having  her  hair  hunted  through  by  another,  it 
is  not  always  kept  so  clean  as  the  Sikh  Jat  keeps  his  tea. 

Among  the  Musalm&ns  men  rarely  wear  any  ornaments,  but  some- 
times a  boy  wears  earrings  until  his  beard  appears.  B4gri  men  very 
commonly  wear  gold  and  silver  ornaments  {tum)j  such  as  silver  braoe^ 
lets  {kard\  or  gold  earrings  {murH)^  witii  a  chain  ^adnkU)  fastened  to 
them  and  turned  over  the  ear,  or  a  necklace  of  gokl  (tora  or  katUa) 
or  beads  (miifi^on  U  iantki)  ;  or  a  silver  chain  round  the  waist  (tdgn) 
or  %  small  image  of  some  god  or  saint  [fn4r<U)  of  gold  or  silver  worn 
like  a  locket  round  the  neck.  Sikh  men  do  not  wear  ornaments  so 
commonly  as  the  BagriM,  but  sometimes  have  earrings  {tunpal)^  bracelets 
(itan^on)  and  rings  {chhdp).  All  three  classes  of  men,  Hindii,  Sikh 
and  Musalmfin,  often  carry  strings  of  beads  {mdld)  sometimes  of  wood 
or  iron,  to  help  tliem  in  counting  their  prayers,  and  a  man  may  be 
seen,  even  when  in  conversation  with  others,  working  his  beads 
round  and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  Playing  inwardly. 
Women  of  all  classes  are  fond  of  ornaments  {turn  or  gdhne)^  and  when 
they  cannot  get  them  of  gold  or  silver  wear  bangles  or  armlets  of 
coarse  glass  (kdcKi,  Musalmin  women  wear  earrings  {bdliyan  or 
paitar)  and  necklaces  (hamel  or  A€uli),  armlets  (bhutto)  above  the 
elbow  and  bangles  (ehurt)  on  the  wrists.  Bagri  women  wear  nose- 
rings {ndtk)j  earrings  {bdli^dn),  necklaces  {hasUtf  anklets  (Jkariydn)^ 
bangles  («Aurt),  armlets  {tdd).  Sikh  women  wear  earrings  (dandijfdn) 
sometimes  as  many  as  twelve  at  a  time,  nose-rings  (Jaung)^  necklaces 
(iotf/t),  bracelets  (kangan)^  bangles  {fihura\  anklets  {bdnk),  mostly  of 
ttlver. 

117*    The  most  primitive  kind  of  dwelling  is  that  nsed   by  the 

•, .  v,.^i*^^  Ods,  Eanjars  and  other  wandering  tribes  wlio 

carry  about  witii  them,  generallv  on  the  backs 
of  donkeys,  their  mats  {panklU)  made  of  the  thin  stalks  of  the  sar 
grass  [sirki]  and  put  them  up  in  a  row  as  some  shelter  against  sun  and 
rain  wherever  they  camp  for  a  time.  Some  of  these  wanderers  do 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  provide  so  much  shelter  as  this,  but  camp 
out  in  the  open  :  while  the  wandering  Lobars  make  their  cart  their 
home.  Many  of  the  poorer  immigrants  from  the  Blgar  prairies,  even 
when  they  settle  down  permanently  in  a  village,  are  content  with  the 
rudest  of  huts.  A  common  dwelling  in  Bagri  villages  is  the  jhAnipd 
oTJhomprd,  a  round  hovel  with  walls  made  by  interweaving  branches 
oC  the  itt^  jdl  QT  kair  bush  and  filling  up  the  interstices  with  mud» 
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knd  with  a  tliatcli  of  bd}ra  straw  (Jkarbi),  Another  Bag^ri  dwellinj;  is 
the  ehaunrd  or  dindd^  a  ronnd  hovel  with  mud  walU  {bhint)  and  a  roof 
of  bdjra  thatch,  and  only  one  o[>eniug  to  serve  as  door,  window 
and  chimney  closed  by  a  wicket.  When  the  Bavri  peasant  rises 
in  the  world  he  makes  a  parted  or  ehluippar^  <aa  oblong  hoitsa 
with  mud  wulls  Aud  4)hatched  roof ;  or  better  still  a  sdl  or  kothd^ 
hxk  -oblouuf  honse  with  walls  of  sun-dried  brick  plastered  over 
with  mud  and  a  flat  roof  of  rafters  and  branches  covered  with 
clay.  The  richer  men  enclose  a  courty«nrd  {dngan)  in  front  of  the 
kothd  and  build  a  sort  of  ante-room  (pduU)  or  an  imposing^  entrance 
{darwdza)  often  of  burnt  brick  and  high  enough  to  admit  a  oamei. 
•The  Sikhs  almost  alsaye  4iave  f^ood  flat-roofed  houses  {kothd)  kept 
dean -and  in  good  repair,  with  a  courtyard  (tahan)  in  front  and  au 
■entrance  gateway.  The  poorer  Musalmans  on  the  Satlaj  make  primi- 
tive huts  ijhuggi  or  khuddi)  by  putting  up  screens  (Jcamana)  of  inter- 
woven branches  of  tamarisk  (pilchi)  and  several  of  their  hamlets 
consist  wholly  of  temporary  huts  of  this  nature  thatched  with  grass 
and  not  even  plastered  with  mud.  These  are  common  near  the 
river-bank,  where  the  chances  of  diluvipn  are  too  great  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  build  better  houses.  Their  more  permanent 
houses  {kothd)  are  made  with  walls  (kand)  of  sun-dried  brick  and 
roofs  thatched  with  the  thick  stalk  {kdna)  of  sarr  grass.  The  best 
houses  in  the  district,  out  of  the  towns,  are  those  of  the  Rains  on 
the  Ghaggar,  which  are  often  built  substantially  and  neatly  of  paika 
brick  taken  from  the  numerous  old  tliehs  in  the  neighbourhood,  with 
4)peu  verandahs  and  a  cleau  well-kept  court-yard  (sakan)  and  gateway. 

In  the  courtyard  of  almost  every  house,  and  even  at  the  side 
of  wretched  hovels  may  generally  be  seen  a  cylinder  made  of  mud 
for  containing  grain.  It  has  a  lid  made  of  mud  and  fastened  on  with 
clay,  and  a  hole  below  stuflFed  with  a  rag,  the  removal  of  which  allows 
the  grain  to  run  out,  and  is  generally  raised  above  the  ground  on  a  sort 
of  stand  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  white  ants.  When  made  of  mud 
it  is  called  kathi  or  kothliyd  by  the  Bagris,  and  bharola  by  the  Musal- 
m&ns,  and  when  made  of  kdna  or  8arr  stalks  plastered  over  with  mud, 
as  it  generally  is  in  the  Musalinan  villages  of  the  Satlaj,  it  is 
called  palla.  Some  of  the  richer  men  have  large  bee-hive-shaped 
receptacles  (Mr/)  built  of  sun-dried  brick  in  a  circular  form  with  a 
pointed  dome-shaped  roof,  capable  of  containing  several  hundred 
maunds  of  grain.  In  most  villages,  and  indeed  in  most  houses, 
except  after  a  succession  of  bad  harvests,  there  is  a  store  of  grain 
kept  in  these  receptacles  for  consumption  until  the  next  harvest. 
The  cattle  and  camels  are  often  tied  for  the  night  in  the  open  court- 
yard, but  sometimes  a  shed  {tdp)  is  erected  for  them  by  putting  up  stakes 
and  making  a  roof  of  branches  over  them  by  leaning  it  against  the 
wall  of  the  house;  and  the  Sikhs  generally  have  good  byres  mude  for 
them  and  keep  them  tied  up  inside  and  well-sheltered  from  the  weather. 
In  the  court-yard  may  be  seen  the  earthen  fire-place  (chila)  where  the 
food  of  the  family  is  cooked ;  the  round  earthen  oven  (hdrd)  where  the 
milk  is  heated  over  a  fire  of  cakes  of  dried  oowdung  (joha) ;  the  ohara' 
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Stick  (rat  or  mandhani)  for  makio<i^  bntter ;  and  an  array  of  eartlien  and 
metal  dishes  (bfuindd)  for  use  in  the  work  of  tlie  household.  These  are  of 
diflFerent  shapes  and  sizes,  from  the  large  eartlien  jar  {gkard)  used  for 
bringing  water  from  the  well  to  the  small  earthen  mng  {matkana)  used 
for  ladling  out  the  water  from  the ^Aar^ for  drinking;  or  from  the  metal 
pot  (bhartiya)  in  which  liquids  are  cooked  to  the  small  metal  cup 
{ekhandox  bdtkd)  out  of  which  milk,  water,  &c  ,  are  drunk.  The'spin* 
ning-wbeel  (ehcurkhi)  stands  in  a  corner,  and  one  or  two  sleeping-cots 
(ffian;t)  stand  about.  Most  of  the  furniture  and  utensils  are  made  itt 
the  village  and  are  very  cheap  and  simple,  but  tlie  metal  vessels  are' 
imported  from  a  distance  and  are  comparatively  expensive. 

118.     A  good  Sikh  housewife  has  a  hard  day's  work  to  do.    She 

n.  -1  TM  «^TP*«  **^  must  get  up  at  the  dawn  of  day  and  grind 
Family  Life  and  Btiqaette.     .,        ^  /r^/v    r        xi        j     »  "^• 

the     flour  [dtd)  for    the    day  s   consumption 

at  the  hand-mill  {ehakki).  Then  she  gets  out  the  scones  und  butter- 
milk left  over  from  last  night's  supper  for  her  husband  to  breakfast 
on  before  he  goes  out  to  his  work.  Perhaps  she  has  to  milk  the 
oowsand  buffaloes ;  at  all  events  she  must  warm  the  milk  of  the  morning 
and  churn  the  milk  of  the  previous  day.  She  has  to  fetch  water  from 
the  village  well  and  sweep  her  house  jand  court-yard,  cook  her  hus- 
band's dinner  and  take  it  out  to  him  in  the  field,  take  a  turn  at  the 
spinning-wheel  {fiharkhi)^  or  do  some  embroidery  work,  and  in  the  even- 
ing prepare  the  family  supper  and  heat  the  evening's  milk.  Sikh  women 
are  not  allowed  to  work  in  the  field,  and  some  of  them  are  not  even  al- 
lowed to  take  out  ilieir  husband's  food  ;  but  all  of  them  go  out  to  bring 
water  from  tbe  weil^  or  to  wash  the  clothes  of  the  family.  They 
make  capits^l  housewives  and  keep  their  persons  and  their  houses  neat 
and  clean.  The  B4gri  women  are  not  so  particular  about  their  honsesii 
and  often  have  to  work  in  the  fields  along  witli  their  husliands,  helping 
them  to  sow  and  reap,  and  indeed  in  everything  except  holding  tlie 
plonglu  Often  at  harvest  time  the  whole  family  go  out  and  camp  for  tlie 
time  in  the  fields  under  a  temporary  shelter  of  thatch,  taking  with  them 
their  cattle  and  utensils ;  so  that  during  harvest  a  Bigri  village  is 
sometimes  almost  deserted  for  days  together.  Except  the  Bodia  and 
Chishti  women^  whoare/Mir(2aAii(MA/n,  and  are  not  allowed  to  go  outside 
the  house,  the  Musalman  women  do  the  household  work  and  sometimes 
help  in  the  field  as  openly  as  do  those  of  the  Hindus.  Among  tbe  Ba- 
gri  Jats  the  milking  of  the  cows  is  done  by  the  women  of  the  family  ; 
among  the  Mnsalmins^  and  generally  among  the  Sikhsj  it  is  done  by 
the  men.  . 

Tbe  Sikh  peasant  rises  some  time  before  daybreak,  washes  and  says 
his  prayers  by  memory  from  the  granth ;  and  after  eating  a  scone  and 
taking  a  drink  of  butter-milk  be  takes  his  cattle  out  to  the  field  and 
works  there  nntil  his  wife  comes  out  with  his  dinner  of  scones  and  hnt- 
ter-milk  before  noon.  After  dinner  he  works  again  for  a  time,  and  then 
gives  himself  and  his  cattle  an  hour's  rest  in  the  afternoon ;  then  has  an* 
other  spell  of  work  until  sunset,  when  he  takes  his  cattle  home ;  and  after 
washing  has  his  supper  of  porridge  and  milk  in  tbe  evening  and  goes-to 
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bed  toon  after  dark.    His   life  is  regulated  by   the  ena,  and  there  ia 

little  midiiiji^ht-oil  barnt;  unless  when    some   festivity  is  in   progress 

the  whole  villag«4  la  dark  and  quiet  by  uiue  o'clock.     In  Uie  hot  weather^ 

uuless  it  is  cloudy,   he  does  not   work    much  in  the  heat  of  the  day^ 

and   makes  up   for   it  by  workings   earlier  in  the   morning^  or  later  at 

night.     The  Bagiis,   whose  camels   feel  the  heat  eveu  more   than  buU 

locks,  often  plou<(h  all   night  long  instead  of   working  in  the  daytime ; 

and  in  irrigating  tobacco  in  the  hot  weather  the  Musalmans  sometiniea 

work  tlieir  wells  by  night  and  rest   by  day.     At  harvest  time  when 

tlie  crops  are  standing  ripe  and  there  is  fear  of  hail,  the  peasant  some* 

times  reaps  both  night  and  day,  taking  just  as  much  sleep  and  rest  as 

is  absolutely   needful.     The  Paujibi  names  for  the  different  parts  of 

the  day  are** 

About 


Harkd 

Sawer 
BoUveld 

Dopokar 
Tdorivela 


••« 


••• 


3  or  4  a  X* 

6  or  6  a.  X. 

9  or  10  A.  X. 


»M    jNoon. 


6p.  X. 


8At^ 

8otd 

Jidkirdi 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••. 


.«• 


••. 


Some  time  before  dawn ;  time  to  get  up 

(Bigri  parbhdt). 
Pawn 
Dinner- time,  when  the  dinner  is  bronglit 

to  the  field. 


When  it  ii  time  to  put  the  porridge^pot 

{tdori)  on  the  fire. 
E^eni  ng — Sapper-time. 
Bed-time. 


7  p.  X. 
8  or  9  p.  X. 
Midnight. 

As  the  children  of  a  family  grow  np  and  marry,  the  daughters  go 
to  their  husbands'  homes,  and  the  married  sons  are  given  a  separate 
but  within  the  same  enclosure  as  their  parents.  Sometimes  the  whole 
family  continue  to  have  their  meals  in  common,  but  this  often  leads  to 
quarrels  among  the  women,  and  the  married  sons  often  start  separate 
fire-places  (chuld)  and  have  separate  arrangements  for  food,  while 
tliey  all  work  together  on  the  family  land  and  share  its  produce  in 
common.  Sometimes  the  sons  continue  this  arrangement  after  the 
father's  death,  bnt  they  generally  after  a  short  time  eflfect  a  perma- 
nent partition  of  the  moveable  property,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  land. 
If  the  mother  be  still  alive,  sometimes  a  share  of  the  estate  is  set  apart 
for  her  maintenance  for  her  life-time,  and  on  her  death  is  divided  among 
the  sons.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  father,  in  his  life-time,  to  make 
a  more  or  less  complete  partition  of  the  family  estate.  Ordinarily,  in 
that  case,  he  keeps  all  the  land  still  recorded  in  his  own  name,  and  as 
each  son  grows  up  and  marries,  he  gives  him  a  separate  house  and  a 
separate  share  of  the  cattle  and  moveable  property,  and  separate  posses^ 
sion  of  a  share  of  tlie  family  holding,  keeping  for  himself  and  his  wife 
a  share  equal  to  the  sliare  of  one  son.  Each  son  then  cultivates  separ- 
ately the  share  of  the  family  land  made  over  to  him,  and  keeps  for  his 
own  use,  and  that  of  his  wife  and  children,  the  produce  of  his  share  of 
the  land  and  of  tlie  moveable  property.  On  the  death  of  the  parents^ 
the  share  they  had  reserved  for  themselves  is  ^'qually  divided  among 
the  soqs,  who  also  share  among  them  the  debts  of  the  family  and  join 
in  defraying  the  funeral  expenses  of  their  parents  and  the  expenses  of 
nanrying  their  auters.    Thus  one  4>fleu    finds  a  number  of  brotheia 
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and  arrhate  eousitiB.  «aeli  witli  his  wife  and  children  formina^  a  distinct 
family  [ghar^  gwdri)  hufc  all  livino^  in  the  same  enclosure,  surrounded 
by  a  oomraon  wall  and  having  one  common  entnmce ;  each  having  a 
separate  hearth  {ciuid,  d/iwdn)  but  all  perhaps  so  far  joint,  that  tliey 
share  the  prod  nee  of  part  of  the  ancestral  holding  in  common.  The 
family  thus  defined  is  the  basis  of  the  social  system,  and  these  groups 
eadi  eatintjp  food  cooked  at  a  separate  hearth,  are  the  units  of  which 
native  society  is  composed.  Tiie  number  of  such  families  was  returued 
at  the  Census  as  51,596,  ami  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  family  in 
the  villages  was  almost  exactly  five.  A  typical  peasant's  family  may 
be  taken  as  couMsting  of  father  and  mother,  two  children  and  grand- 
mother. The  distribution  by  enclosures  is  not  so  well-defined  as  tliat  by 
families.  An  enclosure  ordinarily  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  families 
closely  related  to  each  other,  and  a  new  enclosure  is  formed  by  a  new 
family  settling  in  the  village,  or  an  old  family  either  overflowing  the 
limits  of  the  old  enclosure  or  deveIo))ing  into  a  number  of  families  so 
distinct  in  their  interests  as  to  separate  off  their  dwellings  by  distinct 
enclosures  with  different  entrances.  But  sometimes  a  new-comer,  though 
not  nearly  related  to  the  old  inhabitants,  is  allowed  to  settle  in  their 
enclosure,  or  a  number  of  families,  not  related  closely  to  each  other  but 
generally  of  the  same  caste,  make  a  common  wall  round  their  dwellings 
with  one  entrance,  and  thus  form  one  enclosure.  The  number  of 
enclosures  retnrned  was  34,276,  of  which  3,741  were  unoccupied  on 
the  night  of  the  Census.  And  in  the  village  the  average  number  of 
families  per  occupied  enclosure  was  1'?  and  of  persons  8*6.  In 
all  these  respecti,  number  of  persons  per  family,  number  of  fami- 
lies and  of  persons  per  occupied  house,  the  average  for  Sirs4 
is  considerably  above  the  average  for  the  Panjab,  and  when  the 
number  of  individual  immigrants  and  the  unsettled  habits  of  many  of 
the  population  are  considered,  this  is  strong  evidence  that  the  joint-fami- 
ly system  has  been  less  affected  by  tendencies  towards  severalty  in  Sirsa 
than  in  the  Panjab  generally.  The  number  of  unoccupied  hou.*«es  in  the 
villages  on  the  night  of  the  Census  was  only  10  per  cent,  while  for  the' 
Province  generally  it  was  SI8  per  cent.  In  Sirea  it  would  have  been 
still  smaller  had  not  scarcitv  cau'«ed  a  number  of  families  to  emit/rate 
temporarily  at  the  time  of  the  Census.  The  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  unoccupied  houses  is  due  partly  to  the  pros|)erity  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  partly  to  the  recent  colonisation  of  tl»e  district. 

The  Sirsa  peasants  are  not  by  nature  polite,  and  the  Bagris  es- 
pecially are  often  unintentionally  nid^  and  boorish  in  manner.  Hindus 
when  they  meet  generally  content  themselves  with  putting  the  right 
hand  to  tlie  forehead  and  saying  ^^  Rdm  lidin'^  to  each  other,  while  Mu- 
saim&nssay  ^^^a/af^i*';  or  sometimes  they  enquire  after  each  other's  health 
(tn  rdzi  luki) ,  repl\  ing  '' quite  welP'  (rdiikhushi ^  Women  are  generally 
treated  as  the  inferior  sex,  and  when  a  husband  and  wife  are  walking  to- 
gether, she  follows  at  a  respectful  distance  behind.  A  woman  must 
not  mention  the  name  of  her  husband  or  of  his  agnates  older  than  he 
by  generation,  and  she  should  veil  her  face  before  them.  Words  denot- 
ing connection  by  marriage  have  become  so  commonly  used  as  terms  of 
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abuse  that  they  nre  not  often  used  in  tholr  proper  sense ;  nnd  a  man 
generally  speaks  of  his  father-in-law  {susrd)  as  his  uncle  (tdyd).  It  is 
shnmefu!  for  a  man  to  ctq  to  his  married  dniiahter's  house  or  take  any- 
thinor  from  her  or  her  relations;  so  much  so  that  when  on  the  occasioa 
of  a  death  in  the  family,  the  wife's  relations  come  to  join  in  the  mourn- 
ing, they  brinop  their  own  food  with  them  and  are  not  feasted  by  the 
deceased's  family  like  the  other  mourners.  On  the  other  hand,  a  son-in- 
law  is  an  honoured  guest  in  his  father-in-law's  house,  and  is  treated  to 
the  best  of  toothsome  sweets.  When  a  married  woman  goes  to  visit 
lier  mother,  it  is  proper  for  the  women  of  the  family,  both  on  her  arri- 
val and  departure,  to  make  a  great  lamentation,  and  lift  up  the  voice  and 
weep.  On  all  occasions  of  domestic  ceremony  the  relatives  are  feasted, 
and  the  host  must  see  that  the  provisions  do  not  run  short;  while  the 
guests  are  expected  to  subscribe  towards   the  cost  of  (he  feast. 

Towards  superiors,  and  especially  towards  a  "  Ruler"  (hakim),  the 
people  are  as  polite  as  they  know  how,  and  in  such  circumstances  their 
politeness  crenerally  takes  the  form  of  most  fulsome  flattery  and  extra- 
vagant gestures.  They  address  the  RuKt  as  "  your  majesty"  and  liken 
him  to  all  the  heroes  and  sages  of  antiquity  and  even  to  the  deity  ;  and  a 
man  anxious  for  some  favour  will  grovel  on  the  ground,  and  put  dust  on 
In's  head,  or  take  off  his  turban  and  cast  it  on  the  ground,  or  twist  his 
wrap  round  his  neck  like  a  rope  and  hold  out  the  end  of  it,  or  in  short 
do  anything  that  he  thinks  will  please  the  superior  from  whom  he  is 
asking  a  favour.  It  is  thought  a  great  honour  to  be  allowed  to  sit  on  a 
European  chair  before  a  Ruler,  and  great  anxiety  is  shown  by  the  lead- 
ing men  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  chair-sitters  (Kurd  nashin)  who  alone 
Iiave  that  privilege.  A  man  must  of  course  take  off  his  shoes  before 
he  comes  into  tlie  presence,  and)  he  must  not  sit  down  or  Uike  his 
leave  until  he  is  given  permission;  he  must  not  laugh  before  the  Ruler 
but  he  may  yawn  without  any  attempt  to  conceal  it.  A  mail  meeting  a 
Sahib  on  the  road  will  sometimes  step  out  of  his  shoes  and  stand  bare- 
footed on  the  road  until  the  Sahib  passes  by;  a  horseman  will  dismount 
and  a  woman  veil  her  fiice  when  passing  the  great  man.  To  a  Euro- 
pean all  these  absurdities  are  at  first  amusing,  then  disgusting ;  but 
after  a  time  they  come  to  be  matters  of  course  and  excite  no  particular 
attention. 

119.     Among  all  tribes   there  are  certain  ceremonies   which   are 
Domestic  ceremonies  at     always  performed  in  connection  with   domestio 
Birth,  Betrothal,  Marriage     events,  such  as  the  birth,  marriage  or  death  of  a 
and  Death.  member  of  the  family.     Many  of  these  ceremo- 

nies are  exceedingly  elaborate,  and  great  importance  is  attached  to  their 
performance  at  the  proper  time  and  place  and  by  the  pro)>er  persons,  al- 
though no  reason  can  now  be  given  for  the  origin  of  the  custom.  Tiiesa 
ceremonies  are  very  much  the  same  among  all  Hindu  castes,  both 
high  and  low,  but  have  been  considerably  affected  by  a  change  of 
religion,  for  instance  oouversiou  to  Islam  or  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bisbuois. 
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The  ceremonies  connected  witli  the  biiili  of  ti  cliiUl  nmonor  tlie  Ba^rf 
Jitfi  are  ns  follows  : — The  mid-wife  (ddi)  is  given  a  fee  of  two  ann:is 
and  Pome  food  if  the  child  be  a  bov,  but  only  one  nnna  if  it  be  a  irirl.  On 
the  sixtirday  after  the  birtli,  the  mother  (Jaclid)  is  formally  bathed  and 
dret^Aed  in  new  clothes,  her  old  ch>thes  beinof  Hven  to  the  barber^s  wife 
(lidin)  who  plaits  (gundttd)  her  hair  for  her  nnd  (rets  a  fee  of  fonr 
annas  and  some  food.  A  ceremony  called  chunchi  khuldi  is  perform- 
ed by  the  mother's  sister-in-law  {nanad)  who  washes  her  brensts  {chunchi) 
and  is  presented  with  a  suit  of  clothes  (Ut/al)  in  return  for  the  service. 
When  the  child  is  a  month  old  its  father's  sister  or  niece  brincrs  it  a  pre- 
sent of  a  cap  (fopi)  or  silver  bnncrlea  (kara)  and  blesses  the  child  (hpiden 
hni)  by  makin^r  h  pass  with  the  hands  over  it  and  then  cracking  the 
fincrers  a^i^ainst  the  temples,  so  as  to  take  on  herself  any  evil  that  may 
threaten  the  child,  and  in  return  is  presented  with  a  suit  of  clothes  {tiyal\ 
or  a  cow,  buffalo  or  younor  camel.  Tlve  tiyol  consists  of  a  sheet  (orhud), 
boddice  (dngi)  and  petticoat  (yhdgrd).  If  the  child  be  a  boy  the  family 
menials  {kari  or  Idi^i)  brintj  him  toys  representative  of  their  respective 
trades  nnd  wish  him  luck  {badhdi)  ;  thus  the  Kumhar  brin^^s  him  a  little 
earthen  pot  (kaUa),  the  Khati  brinorg  a  toy-cart,  the  Lobar  a  pair  of  small 
pincers  {ehimta)^  the  Ohamar  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  the  Nai  does  somethinor 
to  please  the  child;  in  return  they  are  <|^iveu  a  rupee  each.  A  Brahman 
comes  to  <rive  the  child  his  name,  and  ^cts  a  fee  of  four  annas  and  a  meal; 
and  sometimes  the  relatives  are  invited  to  a  fe<ast  and  each  leaves  a  rupee 
for  the  child.  No  such  ceremonies  are  performed  on  the  birth  of  a  dauorh- 
ter.  When  the  mother  is  able  to  begin  her  household  duties  again,  some 
twenty  days  after  the  birth,  she  puts  an  empty  water-pot  and  lota  ou 
her  head  and  goes  in  procession  with  the  women  of  the  village  to  the 
well  or  pond,  and  tluM'e  distributes  sweetmeats  to  the  children  of  the 
villa<;e  before  she  brincrs  back  water  to  her  house. 

The  ceremonies  connected  with  birth  are  very  similar  among  other 
Hindu  tribes  with  unimportant  differences.  For  instance,  among  the 
Sikhs  the  ceremony  of  washing  the  mother's  breasts  is  performed  b}'  the 
barber's  wife,  the  Tarkhan  brinofs  the  baby-boy  a  ioy  bow  and  arrow,  the 
Lolnir  an  iron  bangle,  and  the  Mochi  a  leather  horse.  Among  the  Kum- 
hars  the  uncle's  wife  of  the  child  {hdki  or  tdi)  announces  his  birth  by 
beating  a  tray  (tidli)  outside  the  door.  A  woman  is  considered  impure 
after  child-birth,  and  any  other  woman  who  conies  to  see  her  must  wash 
h<'r  hands  in  cow's  urine  to  purify  them  before  siie  does  any  household 
work.  On  the  dnv  on  which  a  bov  is  born,  the  father  or  some  acrnate  re- 
bitiou  goes  to  the  family  Brahman,  and  asks  him  on  what  day  the  child's 
name  will  be  made  known  {nikaUgd^.  He  makes  his  calculation  and 
names  a  certain  odd  number  of  daj's,  from  3  to  27,  the  luckiest 
number  beingr  nine:  and  if  the  number  of  davs  be  more  than  nine  the 
parents  must  give  certain  clothing  to  a  Dakant,  or  low-caste  Brahman, 
to  take  away  the  bad  luck.  On  the  day  fixed  for  giving  the  boy  his 
name,  his  mother  washes  her  head  with  cow's  urine  (pdo  mutr)^  and  is 
washed  and  dressed  by  the  barbiu-'s  wife,  while  the  women  of  the  family 
sing  around  her.  The  house  too  is  purified  by  being  smeared  with 
uiud  and  sprinkled  with  cow's   urine.     The    Brahman   then  comes  and 
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looks  nt  his  ftlmanno  (patra),  and  roads  oat  five  names  be^inninor  with 
t)ie  same  letter,  one  of  wln'ch  is  chosen  hy  tlie  parents,  and  thereafter 
considered  the  boy's  name  for  pur})08es  of  reli/rious  ceremonies,  hnt 
the  parents  p^ive  him  any  name  tht^y  think  fit,  and  hy  tliat  he  is 
generally  known.  Tlie  Br&hman  then  licrhtn  the  sacred  fire  (horn)  with 
twio^s  of  the  jand  tree  and  pnts  in  it  clarified  bnMer,  coarse  sngsir, 
barley  and  sesamam,  recitinor  verses  the  while.  He  then  pnts  some 
of  the  fire  into  a  vessel  of  water,  in  which  also  are  put  some 
cow's  nrine  and  Ganores  water,  and  a  copper  coin  (paisd)  or  silver 
rinor  [chhalla),  and  sprinkles  all  the  persons  present  and  \he  walls  of 
the  house  with  this  consecrated  water.  The  Br&hmau  in  then  fed  and 
feasted  and  the  neicrhbours  are  entertained.  This  ceremony 
which  is  called  mangajd  mukhi  seems  to  correspond  to  the  baptism  of 
the  Sikhs  and  BishnoiA.  The  boy  is  often  vowed  to  some  god,  such  as 
Haniiman,  Mat&  or  Kali,  and  when  the  period  of  the  vow  has  expired 
he  is  taken  to  some  place  sacred  \^  his  tutelar  divinity,  and  there  his 
hair  is  cut  oiF  (chharola).  A  girl  is  named  with  much  the  same  cere- 
mony as  a  boy,  but  none  of  the  other  ceremonies  is  consi^ierMl  neces- 
sary. A  child  lA  often  not  weaned  for  three  years,  unless  another  child 
be  born  in  the  interval.  His  cradle  ipdlnd)  is  swung  from  a  tree  or 
rafter.  Among  the  Biwarij-as  and  Naths,  the  mother  on  the  ninth  day 
after  the  birth  washes  herself  aiKl  the  child,  and  comes  out  to  a  feast 
in  which  the  women  of  the  tribe  join  her. 

Children  are  generally  betrotliod  {sag&i^  manffeiod),  w^hile  still  of  a 
tender  age.  Among  the  Bagri  J&ts,  when  the  parties  have  privately 
agreed  about  the  betrothal,  the  gWVa  father  sends  his  family  barber 
(Nai)  or  Brahman  to  the  boy's  house,  where,  before  the  assembled 
brotherhood,  the  boy  is  placed  on  a  stool  (chauki)  and  the  girl's  Nai 
or  Brahman  pnts  in  his  lap  a  rupee  and  a  cocoanut  (ndrijfal)^  and  puts 
a  lump  of  sugar  in  his  mouth.  The  Nai  is  then  feasted  on  sweet 
things,  and  dismissed  with  a  present  which  he  is  allowed  to  choose  from 
Ks.  2  and  four  annas  and  a  wrap  (Jkhes)  placed  before  him.  If  the 
families  are  already  connected  by  marriage,  the  wife  of  that  marriage 
brings  the  signs  of  betrothal  in  place  of  the  Nai,  and  gets  a  suit  of 
clothes  for  her  trouble.  Sometimes  a  man  simply  sells  his  daughter 
for  money  ;  in  that  case  he  goes  himself  to  betroth  the  girl  and  fetch  her 
price.  Among  the  Kumhars  sometimes  the  boy's  father  sends  some 
jewels  and  Us.  16  in  cash  by  his  N&i  to  the  girl's  liouse  ox  takes 
it  himself,  and  if  the  girl's  father  approves  of  the  betrotlial,  he  ac^ 
cepts  the  ornaments  and  money  and  returns  Rs.  5,  of  which  Rs.  2 
are  for  a  suit  of  clothes  for  the  hoy's  mother,  Rs.  £  for  a  blanket 
for  his  father,  and  Re.  1  for  the  boy  himself;  or  the  girl's  father 
sends  a  rupee  and  a  cocoanut  to  the  boy's  father  as  among  the  Jata. 
Among  the  Bawariyas  the  boy's  father  goes  to  the  girl's  house  and 
gives  her  father  from  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  30  for  the  girl  before  her  relatives. 
Among  the  Thoris  the  usual  price  is  Rs.  14,  and  among  the  Chatnirs 
Rs.  12,  of  which  Re.  1  is  given  back  to  the  boy's  father  for  the  boy,  and 
a  wrap  (M^«)  for  himself.  Sweetmeats  are  ordinarily  distributed  to  the 
relatives^  and  the  women  of  the  family  sing  in  honour  of  the  occaaioii^ 
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At   mnrrincre   ainon^  the  Bigri  Jits,  the  girl's    fndier  first  ^ets 
the  Br&hinaii  to  fix  a  lucky  day,  and  sends    his  family    Nai  or  Brali- 
man  to  tlie  boy's  father  to  inform  him  of  the  date  fixed.     Seven  dnys 
liefore   the    wedding,  tlie  hridecrroom  is  feasted  with    tl»e  boys  of  his 
family,  and  a  red  string  is  tied  round  his  ri<2^ht  wrist,  and  an  iron  rod 
l^laced  in  his  hand  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye  (ptniora).    He  is  then  piaeed 
mi  a  stool    (ehauki)  and  rnbbed  over  by    the  barber  or  hk  wife  with 
a  mixtnre  {ubatna)  of  bariey*floar,  turmeric  and  oil,  while  the  women  of 
the   family     sin^    round  him.     This    ceremony  is     called    the    ban} 
and     after  it     until  the    weddin<^     the    bridecirroom     does    no    work. 
At  niu^ht  his  hands  and  feet  are  coloured  with  henna,  and  in  the  morn* 
in^   the  relatives  assemble,  and    the    boy's    mother's    brother    brings 
the  wedding    presents    {bhdt)  sent  by    his  maternal   relatives,   which 
include  a  suit  of  clothes  for  the  mother    and  a    wrap    (khes)  for    the 
father  of  the  bridegroom.     When  the  weddiug^party  (janet)  is   ready 
to    start,  the  Nai  again  rubs  the  boy  over  with  ointment  and   washes 
bis  head,  in  return  for  which  he  gets  a  rupee  and  the  boy's  old  clothes; 
the  Sunir  fastens  a  coloured  string  (kdnffHd)  on  the  boy's  right  foot,  and 
gets  an  anna  atid  some  rice  and  sugar ;  the  Br&imian  fastens  on  a  cap 
($€ra)  on  the  boy's  head.     A  cloth  is  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the 
bridegroom  id  senteil  on  it  with    a  tray  (thdi4)  before  him,    in  which 
a  3'ellow  cross  is  drawn  with  turmeric  {haldi)t  and  on  this  are  placed 
some  rice,  a  lump    of  sugar,    and  a  rupee  dotted   round  with  turme- 
ric.    Then  all  the  friends    and  relatives  place  in  the    tray  their    sub* 
Bcriptions    {naundd)  towards    the    expenses  of  the    wedding,  while  a 
Banya  writes  out  a  list  of  the  subscribers  add  the  atnount  they  give, 
and  a    Sun&r    testa    each  rupee  to  see    that  it  is  all  right.     For  this 
service   the    Bunya    and    Sunir    get   a    fixed    fee.     Sometimes    these 
subscriptions  amount  to  a  large  sum,  such  as  Bi.  1,000,  and  it  is  eon* 
sidered    binding  on  a  family  to  return  them  by  suhsoribing  cm   simi- 
lar occasions    in  the  families  of  the  subscribers,  whether  they  be  of  the 
same  caste  or   not     Tiie   bridegroom's    father    takes    with    him   orna- 
ments,   clothes,    dates,    almonds,  sugnr^  ratsins;  cocoaiiut,  &c.,  to  pre* 
sent    to    the   bride.     The  wedding-party  Ijanei)  with  the    bridegroom 
tlien  start  for  the  village  of  the  bride,  often   a  long  distance  oft,  on 
camels  and  horses,   anti    when    they    get  near   (dhukpio)    the    village, 
they  announce  their  approach  by    firing  off  guns    and  beating  drums. 
The   party    halts    outside    the  village,  until    certain    oeremonies  have 
been  performed.     The    bride's    family  barber   (N&i)    brings    out  seme 
water  and  gives  them  to  drink,    and  after   getting  a  fee  of  five  pai$4 
from  the    bridegroom's    father,  goes  back  again  into  the  village.     The 
Dhanak  also  comes  out  with   fire  and  gets  an  anna.     Tlie  bi-viegroom 
and    his    party     then    advance    into    the    village,    and     are   met    by 
tlie  bride's  father  with  his  family  priest  (purohii)   who   makes    the  fore- 
head-mark (iilak)  on  the  bridegroom's  foreliead^  and  gets  a  rupee  from 
the  boy's  father,  who  also  gives  a  rn))ee  to  eaoli  of  the  family  menials  of 
the  bride.     The  bride's  father  and  his  priest  then  retire,  but  the  former 
soon    returns   with    bis   relatives  and   greets   the   bridegroom's  party > 
formally  presenting  tlie  boy's  father  with  a  wrap  and  the  boy's  musioiaB 
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(Ddm)  wiih  a  rupee,  while  tlie  boy's  father  gives  si  rupee  to    the   girl's 
fiiinilv  Ddm,  nml  a  rupee  to  tiie  headuiaii  of  the  villA<re    {gwdrekd  haq). 
The  vvliole  of  the  bridegroom's   party    tiien  go  to  a  iiouse   specially    set 
apart  for  them  (janwdsa  or  ddndalwdaa)  and  the   bridecrroom    and  some 
of  his  party  go  with  the  bride's  father  to  the  bride's  house,  over  the  door 
of  which  has  been  placed  a  sniall  wooden  framework  (Joraii)  oft-en  orna- 
mented with  carved  birds'  heads,  and  strikes  this  framework  with  a  twi<r 
of  green  heri.  The  actual  marriage  ceremony  {pliere)  always  takes  place 
at  ni«r|it-..     The  bridegroom  and  his  party    go  to    the  bride's   hou>ie  and 
sit  down    opposite    the    bride's   party,  while  between  them  squares  are 
traced  out  on  the  ground.     The  bridegroom's  father    presents  a  pair  of 
earrings,  a  nose  ring  and  a  pair   of  shoes    for    the  bride,  and  when  she 
hns  been  Wiiahed  and  dressed  she  is  brought   out  and  seated    on  a  stool 
{ptffd)  while  the  bride(i;>room  is  seated    beside    her   on  another.     The 
family  priests    ( /7f iroAt^)  of  both    parties    light  a   sacred   fire    (horn)  of 
jandi  wood,  and  the  bride's  priest  fastens  the  end    of  the  bridegroom's 
wraf)  {dopatta)  to  the  end  of  the  girl's  wrap  (prhna)  tying  five  paise  into 
the  knot.     Thus  tied,  the  boy  goes  round  the  fire  three  times   followed 
by  the  girl,    and  then  she    goes  round   once   followed  by  him.     They 
then  sit  down  each  on  the  other's  stool,  and  the  priests  fasten  on    wed- 
ding caps  (mor  and  sira)  on  the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom    and 
take  them  into  the  house.     The  bridecrroom  is    criven  rice  and  suorar   to 
eat,  and   after  taking  off  the   wedding-cap,  he  returns  to  the  janwdsa 
leaving  his  wrap  (dopatta)  with  the  bride.     The  boy's    priest  gets  a  fee 
of  Rs.  2  and  the  girl's  priest    Rs.  6  for  their   share   in   the   ceremony. 
Next  day  tlie  bridegroom's  party  are  feasted  morning  and  evening  at  the 
bride's  lionse  on  rice,  sugar  and  clarified  butter.     On  the  third  day  the 
bridegroom's  father  gives  the  bride  {bindhni)  the  presents  (bari)  he  had 
brought    with    him.     A   sleepino^-cot  {palang)    is   brought    out     and 
over  it  a  coloured  cloth  is  stretched,and  on  this  the  bride's  family  put  1 1 
or  2l,or  31,  or  41  suits   of  clothes  for  the  bride,  and  under  it  five  brass 
vessels    (bhdnde)^   viz.,   a  tray    {thdl%)   two  jugs   of  different    shapes 
(katora  and   lota),  a  jar    {tokni)   and  a   ladle    (kurchhi).     The    bride- 
groom is  seated  on  the  cot,  and  before   both    parties   the  bride's   father 
puts  some  money  in  a  tray  and  announces  that  he    has  given  away  his 
daughter,  with  this  dowry  {ddn)    to  the  bridegroom's    father,  who  takes 
the  money  and  distributes   some  copper  to  the  village  menials,  giving 
four  annas  to  the  Lobar,  four  annas  to  the  Khati,  a  rupee  to  the  Nai,  a 
rupee  to  the  Purohit,  and  a  rupee  to  the  Mirasi,  as  well  as  Rs.  5  to 
the  headman  of  the  village,  and  a  rupee  to  each  of  the  faqits  of  the 
place;  and    if  the    boy's    father  has    kettle-drums    {dlwl)    beaten,  he 
pays  a  rupee  to  the    Diim  of  the     village,  6  take  to    the     drummer 
and    Rs.  2  to  the    headman    of  the  village  as  drum-fee.     The  bride- 
groom  takes  leave   of  his    mother-in-law    and    the  party   go  off  with 
the  bride  on  a  cart  or    camel.     When  the    bridegroom's  party  with 
the  bride  get  back  to  their  own   village,  they  halt  outside  it    until  the 
girls  of  the    village    come    out  singing   and  take    the    bride  in  with 
them    to  her  husband's  house,  where    tier    mother-in-law  receives  her, 
and  after  waving  (trar  phtr)  water  over  her  head  takes  her  into  the  house. 
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The  brideg^room's  Bister  mnkes  a  pretence  of  stopping  tlio  doorvrny,  nnd 
bns  to  be  appeased  by  a  present  of  nn  orninneut  or  a  cow.  When 
the  bride  ^ets  inside  the  honse,  her  mother-in-law  and  the  wives  of 
her  hnsband's  nncles  each  <i[ive  her  a  rupee  to  sliow  her  face.  The 
bride^rrooni's  father  then  feasts  tlie  weddiucr-party  on  rice  and  sn^far 
and  dismisses  them.  Next  day  in  a  ceremony  called  got  kunddla  the 
women  of  the  family  all  eat  rice,  snorar  and  ghi  ont  of  the  same  disli 
(pardt)  with  the  bride,  and  thui}  admit  her  into  the  family  or  clan  {got). 
On  the  third  day  the  bride  and  brideo^room  are  seated  on  opposite  sides 
of  A  dish  (pardt)  into  which  water  and  varions  articles  are  pnt.  and  the 
bride  unfastens  the  strings  on  the  wrist  and  ankle  (kangna)  of  the  bride- 
groom, wln'le  he  does  the  same  for  her, and  the  brideorroom's  brother's  wife 
takes  them  and  throws  them  into  the  water.  Then  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom dip  their  hands  into  the  dish  and  take  out  what  they  can  find, 
nnd  the  brother's  wife  takes  the  articles  and  throws  them  into  the  water 
nnrain.  This  <2;ame  (£^^7071  ^/or a  khelna)  goes  on  for  some  time.  Then 
the  bride's  brother  takes  her  away  home  to  her  father's  house  again, 
with  some  presents  such  as  a  fine  suit  of  ch^thes  given  the  bride  by  her 
raother-in-law,  and  Rs.  2  and  a  suit  of  clothes  to  the  barber's  wife  who 
came  in  attendance  on  the  bride.     She  stavs  in  her  father's  house  until 
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she  grows  up,  and  then  goes  to  live  wit  h  her  husband  after  a  separate 
ceremony  called  the  mnkldwa.  If  she  was  already  grown-up  at  ttie 
time  of  the  marriage,  her  husband  sometimes  accompanies  her  and  her 
brother  back  to  her  fatlier's  house,  and  the  vmkldwa  takes  place  at 
once;  more  generally  it  takes  place  after  a  delay  of  a  year  or  an  odd 
number  of  years;  The  bridegroom  goes  with  his  father  or  brother  and 
family  barber; and  after  a  day  or  two's  stay  at  the  bride's  house  brings  her 
away  with  him.  With  her, her  father  gives  a  spinning-wheel  (charklia\ 
a  stool  {p4da\  a  sleeping-cot  ipalang),  bedding  {saur  sauriga),  some 
wraps  (khe8)f  metal  vessels  (dhdnde)j  oruaments  and  sometimes  camels 
or  ponies. 

Among  the  Sikh  Jats  and  other  Hindu  tribes  the  customs  at  marri- 
age are  very  much  the  same  as  among  the  Bagri  Jats.  Among  the 
Sikhs,  when  the  bridegroom  first  goes  to  the  bride's  house,  he  strikes 
with  a  sword  or  hatchet  (takwa)  the  tatti^  which  consists  of  four  earthen 
jars  (thud)  pierced  and  tied  together  and  hung  up  by  a  string  in  the 
bride's  court-yard.  Among  the  Kumhars,  when  the  wedding  procession 
is  about  to  start  for  the  bride's  house,  the  bridegroom's  sf^^ter  seizes  the 
rein  of  his  camel  and  will  not  let  him  go  until  she  has  been  appeased 
by  the  gift  of  a  rupee;  at  the  wedding  ceremony  some  moist  henna  is 
pLiced  in  the  girl's  right  hand  wliich  is  clasped  by  the  boy's  right  hand^ 
and  the  girl  leads  the  boy  round  the  fire  three  times,  and  then  he  leads 
her  round  once.  Among  the  Bawarij'as,  before  the  bridegroom's  party 
•tart  for  the  wedding,  a  l)nsket  (khdra)  is  placed  on  the  ground  with 
four  copper  coins  {pnue)  under  if,  and  on  this  the  bridegroom  is  seated 
and  washed,  and  then  his  elder  sister  or  his  maternal  aunt  gives 
him  a  rupee  and  lifts  him  ofi  the  basket,  and  he  crushes  with 
his  feet  four  earthen  jars  which  have  been  placed  there  for  the 
purpose^   while  his    sister  takes  the  copper   coins   which,    were    under 
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the  bnsket  When  the  wedding  party  starts  the  women  of  the 
family  go  ontside  the  village  with  them  to  a  jand  tree,  and 
there  the  bridegroom  {Idra)  and  a  lad  of  the  family  {$hahb<ila)  go 
ronnd  the  tree  seven  times,  and  then  cut  off  a  brancii  with  an  axe;  the 
bridegroom's  sister  or  maternal  aunt  gives  the  boys  some  coarse  sugar 
to  eat,  and  the  bridegroom  gives  his  sister  a  rupee.  The  brideorroom's 
sister  goes  with  the  party  to  the  bride's  house.  At  the  wedding  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  on  two  baskets,  and  after  the  bride's 
sister  has  tied  tlie  bridegroom's  turban  and  the  bride's  sheet  together, 
and  the  Br4hmnn  has  made  nine  images  of  gods  and  worshipped  them, 
the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  go  round  the  baskets  seven  times.  The 
bride's  father  formally  hands  over  a  dowry  with  his  dangliter,  bnt  is  paid 
for  it  in  money  by  the  bridegroom's  father  who  also  pays  him  the  price 
of  the  girl,  which  is  usually  Rs.  29.  In  this  tribe  the  bride  does  not 
return  to  her  father's  house  after  the  weddings  bnt  remains  with  her 
husband.  Among  the  Thoris  when  the  bridegroom  goes  to  the  bride's 
door  and  touches  the  wooden  frame  {iaran)  the  bride's  mother  comes 
out,  and  measures  the  bridegroom  with  her  wrap  (orhnd)^  and  puts 
some  sugar  in  his  month,  and  is  given  a  rupee  for  this  ceremony.  At 
the  wed  ding-ceremony  9  instead  of  the  ordinary  Aom,  the  Thori  Br&h« 
man  lights  four  wicks  inside  a  ooeoanut,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
Walk  ronnd  this.  The  bridegroom's  father  pays  the  bride's  father  a 
price  for  the  bride^  ordinarily  Rs.  40.  Among  the  I^ats  the  wedding 
ceremony  is  performed  by  wrapping  the  bride  in  a  blanket,  and  making 
her  go  round  the  bridegroom  three  times^  while  a  Brahman  repeats 
some  formulsB.  The  bride  does  not  go  back  to  her  father's  house 
after  the  wedding,  and  so  there  is  no  mukldwa  proper,  bnt  a  year 
after  the  wedding  the  bride's  father  sends  a  present  of  a  donkey,  whieh 
is  underst.ood  to  represent  the  mukldwa. 

Among  the  Bagr!  Jats,  when  a  small  child  tinder  seven  years  old 
dies,  no  particular  ceremonies  are  performed.  The  body  is  taken  out- 
side the  village  and  buried,  not  burnt;  and  the  period  of  mourning 
lasts  for  only  a  few  days.  When  an  adult  dies  the  relatives  are  called 
together,  and  the  son  or  brother  of  the  deceased  washes  the  body  and 
wraps  it  in  the  dead-clothes  (kafn)  consisting  of  a  loin-cloth,  turban 
and  white  sheet.  A  bier  {sidi  or  arthi)  is  then  made  of  two  long  sticks 
and  three  short  ones  fastened  like  a  ladder,  and  covered  with  a  white 
cloth ;  on  this  the  body  is  placed  and  a  coloured  wrap  (khei)  thrown 
over  it.  The  bier  is  then  carried  out  by  the  relatives  and  followed 
by  the  weeping  women  to  the  door  of  the  house,  while  the  men  repeat 
the  name  of  God  (Parmeslniv  or  Ram  Ram  sat  iai  =  "  God  is  true.") 
At  first  the  body  is  carried  head  foremost,  but  when  the  procession 
gets  outside  the  village,  the  bier  U  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  son 
of  the  deceased  or  other  near  agnate  who  acts  as  chief  mourner  (kann 
harne  wdld)  puts  four  balls  (pind)  of  barley -flour  on  the  ground  round 
It,  and  sprinkles  round  it  water  from  an  earthen  jar  which  he  then 
breaks.  Then  the  bier  is  again  raised  and  carried,  this  time  feet  fore- 
most, to  the  buruing  place,  or  sometimes  the  bearers  simply  change 
places  ivithout  turning  the  corpse  round.   '  Arrived  at  the  barniog-place 
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they  put  the  corpse  on  the  pyre  (ehitd)^  and  nnoint  tlie  brenst  find  head 
with  clarified  batter.  The  son  then  applies  a  li^ht  (Idmpd)  to  tha 
pyre,  and  they  wait  nntil  the  corpse  is  n«>arly  consumed,  wlten  the  son 
knocks  a  hole  in  the  skull  ikapdt).  When  the  fire  has  burned  down, 
the  funeral-party  retnrn  to  the  village  after  bathiugp  in  the  pond  ;  and 
the  barber  (Nsi)  awaits  them  outside  the  village-gate  (pliaUa)  with  a 
vessel  of  water  with  which  he  sprinkles  each  man.  The  dead-clothes 
are  buried  with  the  corpse,  but  the  clothes  on  the  bier  above  and  below 
the  corpse  are  given  to  the  sweeper  (Chdlira),  and  musician  (Mirasi.^ 
For  eleven  days  after  the  death  all  the  relatives,  male  and  female,  of 
the  deceased  sleep  on  the  «^ronnd  ;  on  the  third  day  nfter  the  funeral, 
the  bearers  of  the  bier  with  the  son  of  the  deceased  and  a  Brahman 
go  to  gather  the  relics  iphul  chugad)  i.e.,  the  teeth  and  the  nails  of 
the  hands  and  feet,  which  are  placed  in  a  small  earthen  urn  (kulharit/a), 
and  either  sent  at  once  to  the  Gauges  or  buried  for  the  time  until  au 
opportunity  of  sending  them  occurs.  They  are  then  thrown  into  the 
river  after  some  further  ceremony  has  l>een  performed,  aud  some  fees 
paid  to  the  Briihmans.  If  the  family  is  rich  they  have  the  full  funeral 
obsequies  {kiryd  karm)  performed  by  Brahmans^  but  ordinarily  it  is 
thought  sufficient  on  tlie  eleventh  day  (ikdd(uha)  to  give  the  old  clothes 
of  the  deceased  to  the  Acharaj  Br4hman  with  some  grain^  a  bed,  a 
vessel^and  some  sugar.  On  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  day,  if  the  deceased 
was  a  married  man,  eleven  jars  are  filled  with  water  (only  one  for  a  bache* 
lor,)  and  covered  with  clean  cloth  fastened  on  with  raw  thread  ;  Brah- 
mans  are  fed  and  given  presents  (dakahina).  If  the  deceased  was  a 
young  man>  the  women  of  tlie  family  meet  for  three  days,  and  moaru 
togetlier,  covering  their  faces  and  beating  their  breasts.  If  the  relations 
of  the  wife  of  the  deceased  come  to  join  in  the  mourning,  they  supply 
their  own  food,  and  do  not,  like  the  other  mourners,  partake  of  food  sup<« 
plied  by  the  deceased's  family.  Only  the  near  relatives  monrn  for  an  old 
man.  Every  month  for  a  year  ajar  is  filled  with  water,  and  given  to  a 
Brahman  who  is  formally  feasted  {rasoi Jamdi  jdti  hat)  ;  and  in  the  next 
kandgat  (the  first  fifteen  days  of  Asauj)  a  Brihman  is  feasted  on  the  day 
corresponding  to  the  day  of  the  month  (iith)  on  which  tha  deceased 
died. 

Among  the  Sikh  Jats  when  the  bier  is  placed  on  the  ground  halt- 
way  to  the  burning-place,  the  wife  or  near  female  relatives  of  the  de* 
ceased  bow  down  to  the  corpse  by  touching  the  ground  with  their  fore* 
heads  (mdthd  tek  ^ar),  and  place  on  the  ground  some  silver  or  copper 
coins  which  are  the  perquisite  of  the  Nal.  For  three  days  after  the 
death  the  men  of  the  family  sleep  on  the  ground  with  the  chief  mourn- 
er in  the  village  guest-house.  Among  the  Kumhirs  when  a  man  is 
about  to  die,  some  ddb  gmss  is  spread  on  the  ground,  and  he  is  lifted 
off  his  bed  and  placed  on  it^  as  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  die  on  a  bed. 
When  the  bier  is  being  carried  to  the  burning-place,  four  balls  (pind) 
of  hajra-flour  with  a  copper  coin  in  each  are  taken  with  it,  one  of  which 
is  left  outside  the  village  gate,  one  at  the  half-way  place  {biehhla  bdedjy 
and  the  other  two  are  burnt  with  the  corpse.     At  tl>e  half-waj  place 
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tenter  is  poured  on  the  ground  by  a  man  walking  towards  the  corpse, 
and  wlien  he  g^ets  near  the  corpse  he  breaks  the  jar.  On  the  way  back 
from  the  funeral  a  green  boticrh  is  torn  off  some  tree,  and  each  mnn 
steps  on  it.  For  eleven  days  after  the  denth  tlie  son  of  the  deceased 
jroes  every  mornin<if  to  the  place  where  tlie  body  was  burnt,  and  places 
on  a  three-lecrtred  stand  an  earthen  vessel  full  of  milk  nnd  water,  which 
drops  out  tlirou(Tli  a  hole  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Amonor  the 
B&wuriyas  the  cloth  spread  over  the  bier  of  a  man  is  white,  and  over  a 
woman's  bier  red.  Amout)^  the  Nats  the  bier  is  made  o(  a  screen  of  twiirg 
covered  with  straw,  and  the  body  is  burnt  in  the  clothes  it  wore  when 
alive;  and  the  head  of  the  corpse  is  shaved  when  it  is  laid  out.  ^uion«^ 
the  Cliamars  the  head  of  the  son  of  the  deceased  is  shaved.  Amon<;  the 
Aroras  a  youn^^  child  is  not  burnt,  but  thrown  into  the  river  or  bu- 
ried in  a  sittincr  position.  When  a  man  is  about  to  die,  a  lig'ht^d  lamp 
is  placed  near  his  head,  and  he  salutes  it  with  joined  htinds  before 
he  dies.  This  lamp  is  kept  burning  for  ten  days,  and  then 
put  in  a  fresh  earthen  jar  and  set  swimmings  on  the  river  or  poud,  or 
sometimes  it  is  thrown  into  the  burning  pyre. 

The  Bishnoi^  have  many  ceremonies  similar  to   those  of  the    Ba^ri 
•Tats,  but  several  of  their  relit^ious  ceremonies  are  peculiar  to  themselves. 
On  the  30th  day    after    birth    the    mother   and   child    are    washed    and 
bathed,  and  the  Nai  cuts  off  the  cliild^s  hair.    The  mother  then  sits  down 
in  a  clean  place   with    the  child,  and   her  husband   or  his  father   sits 
opposite   her   with    the   priest    isddh)    who   ]i<;hts   a   fire  in  an  earthen 
vessel  and  puts  clarified  butter  on  it.     The  child's  father   takes   a  rupee 
in  his  hand  and  holds  it  over  an  earthen  jar  (kalan)   full  of  water,   until 
the  priest  has  finished   liorhtino^  up  the   fire   (horn)   and  repeatina   his 
formulas,  when  he  drops  the  rupee   into   the  vessel,  and  scatters  some 
grain  for   the    birds.     The    priest   gives   the   father   and   mother   each 
three   handfuls   of  water   and   drops  water  three  times  into  the  child's 
mouth.     This  baptismal    ceremony     makes    the   child   a    Bishnoi,    and 
purifies  the  mother.     At  the    marriage  cerefhony,   which   takes  place 
after  dark,  the  bride  and  brideorroom  are  seated  on  two    planks    {patra) 
the  bride  beincr  seated  at  the  bridegroom^s    riorht   hand,  au<l  the  bride's 
family  priest  ties    the  clothes   o^  the  bride    and   bridegroom   together, 
snd  lights  up  the  sacred  fire  {horn)  repeating  some  formulse.     When 
lie  has  finished  certain    phrases    he    makes   the   bride   and    bridegroom 
change,  places,   so   that  the   bride   sits   on  the  bridegroom's   left  hand 
which  is  considered  the  wife's  place.     He  then  unlooses  the   knot   and 
calls   on  the  girl's    relatives    to   give  the  dowry.     When  this  has  been 
done,     a  cup   (kala$)    of  wat«r  is    set  down   and   the    bride's    father 
holds  a  rupee  over  it    while  the  priest  recites  some  formulae    and    then 
drops  it  in.     The  priest  then  gives  the   bride's    father,   the    bridegroom 
and  the  others  present  each  three  handfuls   of  water,  and   each  salutes 
the  cup  as  he  goes  away.      The  Bishnoisbury  their  dead  instead  of  burn- 
ing them.     A  woman's  corpse  is  dressed  in  woollen  clothes  for  the  grave, 
'j'he  grave  is  dug  by  Bishnois  themselves,  and  the  corpse  is  carried  out 
on  tlie  hands  of  the  bearers  not  on  a  bier.     After  the  earth  has  been 
filled  in  over  the  corpse  the  handle  of  the  spade  is  washed  and  grain 
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18  ftcaitered  oyer  the  grave  for  tlie  birds.  Three  dnjR  after  the  death  a 
funeral  feast  (kdj)  is  given  to  the  neif^hbonrs.  Sometimes  this  is 
followed  by  »  greater  feast  to  which  all  the  brotherhood  are  invited  ;  such 
a  fea^t  lasts  for  three  days  and  often  costs  a  larcre  sum  of  money, 
but  sometimes  the  guests  give  subscriptions  {nanta)  towards  the 
expense. 

Amontr  the  Musalmins  the  usual  ceremonies  on  the  occasion  of 
a  birth  are  as  follows  : — The  mid-wife  (ddi)  who  is  generally  a  Machhiu 
by  caste  is  given  a  fixed  fee,  and  the  Muliah  is  sent  for  from  the  Uio^que 
to  niter  the  call  to  prayer  (f)dng  or  azdn)  into  the  child's  ear.  With- 
in ten  days  the  child's  hair  is  cut  off  by  the  barber,  and  wlien  the 
mother  and  child  are  formally  bathed  some  21  days  after  the  birth 
the  women  of  the  family  are  summoned  together  and  feasted.  If 
tlie  ciiild  is  a  boy  he  is  circumcised  {khutna)  at  about  the  age  of  five  before 
the  assembled  relatives  by  the  family  barber  (Nai).  At  betrothal 
after  exchanging  messages  through  the  Nai  the  boy's  father  and 
relatives  go  to  the  girl's  house  and  go  through  certain  ceremonies,  the 
chief  of  which  consists  in  the  payment  of  money  by  the  boy's  father 
for  the  girl.  Sometimes  the  giul's  Nai  formally  presents  a  dish  of 
sweetened  milk  to  the  boy^s  father  and  the  men  who  have  come  with 
In'm,  and  they  drink  the  milk  and  pnt  the  ornaments  they  have  brought 
as  presents  into  the  vessel.  At  marriage  many  of  the  same  ceremonies 
are  performed  as  at  the  marriage  of  Hindus  ;  for  instance,  the  bridegroom 
is  anointed  by  the  Nai  in  preparation  for  the  marriage,  and  is  seated 
on  a  basket  to  be  bathed  and  jumps  off  it  on  to  somo  earthen  vessel 
which  he  smashes  beneath  his  feet.  When  the  wedding-party  starts 
the  women  of  the  village  go  with,  them  outside  the  village  to  some 
jaiid  tree,  where  the  britlegroom's  mother  or  sister  ties  a  string  to 
a  twicr ;  the  bridegroom  then  goes  seven  times  round  the  tree  with  a 
sword  or  knife  in  his  hand,  and  finally  cuts  the  twig  off  the  tree; 
it  in  carried  back  into  the  village  in  a  tray  by  the  women,  while  the 
wedding-party  goes  off  to  tiie  girl's  village.  They  are  there  stopped 
by  the  village  Bhangi  (sweeper)  who  shuts  the  village  gate  and  will 
not  let  them  in  until  they  give  him  a  rupee.  When  they  get  in, 
the  girls  of  the  village  pretend  to  drive  them  back  by  beating  them 
with  twijjs,  but  they  force  their  way  through  to  the  bride's  door,  where 
the  bride's  Nai  and  Machhiu  bring  them  slutrbat  to  drink  and  the 
village  qow-herd  brings  milk  for  the  bridegroom  only.  When  the  time 
for  the  marriage  arrives,  the  Mullah  is  summoned  from  the  mosque 
and  performs  the  marriage  ceremony  (nikdh)  as  prescribed  in  the 
Muhammadan  Law.  After  feasting  and  exchange  of  presents,  the 
wedding  party  carry  off  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom^s  house,  where 
the  ceremonies  of  getting  lier  to  show  her  face,  making  her  dip  into 
a  vessel  of  water  with  the  bridegroom,  and  introducing  her  into  the 
family  by  eating  out  of  the  same  dish  with  her,  are  performed  much 
as  among  Hindus.  After  three  days  her  brother  takes  her  back  to  her 
father's  house  where  she  remains  until  puberty^  when  her  husband  comes 
4nd  takes  her  home  to  live  with  him.  When  a  man  dies  he  is  washed 
and   wrapped  in   a   white   windiog-sheet  [kafn)   and   the  men  of  the 
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family  assemble  with  the  Mullah  from  the  mosque  who  recited  the 
appropriate  verses  from  the  Quran,  niid  accompany  the  body  to  tlie 
^rave  where  it  is  bnried  as  prescribed  by  the  Mniiammadan  relicriou. 
A  period  of  mourning  of  forty  days  (ehahal)  is  observed,  and  dnrin<2f 
this  time  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  do  not  sleep  on  beds  but  on 
the  ground.  If  the  deceased  have  left  a  ividow  she  does  not  wasb 
or  change  her  clothes  for  forty  days  after  the  deaths 

The   first    things  that  strikes    the  observer    of   these  domestic  cefe-« 
monies  is    the  afltonishing   number  of  elaborate  formal  if  ies    which  are 
performed  in  all  tribes  and  even  in  the  poorest  families  on  the  occa-* 
sion  of  domestic  events,  and  especially    in  connection  with   marrianre. 
For  many   of  these   formalities   no   retisonable  orio^in   can  be  assitrned 
by  the  people   themselves :  they   perform  them   merely  because   their 
fathers  did  before  them,   and  yet  wherever  it  is  possible  g^reat  care  » 
taken  to  go  throng^h   the   most   minute   portions  of  the^e  irksome  and 
expensive  ceremonies.     Another  characteristic  of  them   is  the   number 
of  persons  required  to  take  part  in  them  and  the  duties  assiprned  to  eacli. 
Every  minute  ceremony   must  be  performed  by   some  one  stnndincf  in  a 
certain  relation  to  the  parties.     Not  only  are  the  actuated  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  required  to  take  part    in  the  weddiuor-ceremonies,  but  parts 
are  assigned  to  the  sister,  and  mother,  the  maternal  aunt  and  the  brother's 
wife ;  not  only  must  the  family  priest  and  the  family    barber    be    pre* 
sent,  but    the   potter,    the    musician,    the    sweeper  and  other  menials 
of  the  family  all    take    a  share  in  the   formalities.     Another  remark- 
able characteristic  of  the   ceremonies    is    the   amount   of  money  atnl 
other  valuables    that    exchanges   hands  and  ihe  number  of  customary 
fees  and  presents  that  have  to    be  given,  not   only    to    the   principal 
assistauts  at  the  ceremony,  such  as  the    priest  and  barber,  but  to  all 
the    menials    and    dependents,  not  only  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
and    their    families    collectively   but    to    the  sister,  mother  and  other 
relatives  individually ;  in  fact,  every  little  ceremony  has    to    be   paid 
for,  every  ceremonial  duty    carries  with  it  the   rii^ht   of   receiving   a 
customary  fee.     In  most  caSBS  these  fees  are  actually  paid  and  make 
marriages    very    costly,  for  when    added    together   they  amount  to  a 
large  sum ;  but  sometimes  the  money  changes  hands  as  a  form  onlr^ 
and  is  not  actually  expended,    but  returns  to  the  giver.     Again    it  is 
noticeable    that,  notwithstanding    the    mercenary  nature  of   most    of 
the  ceremonies  connected  with  marriage,  there    are  a  number    of  cus*- 
toms  which  seem  to  support  the    theory  that   marriage    formerly  was 
effected  by  capture  of  the  bride  ;  for  instance,  the  preparatory  anointing 
of  the  bridegroom  and  his  resting    from    work    for  some  days  before 
the    marriage,    his    formally    cutting  a  branch  off  a  jand  tree  before 
starting  for  the  bride's  house,  his  sister's  attempt  to  s  top   him  by  seiz- 
ing his  rein,  the  halting  of  tlie  party    outside  the  bride's  viUage,  the 
pretence  of  shutting    the    village  gate  in    their  faces  and    of  drivinc; 
them  back  with  blows,  and    the  ceremony    in  which    the    bridegroom 
strikes  with  an  axe  or  twig  a  frame  hung  up  at  the  girPs  door.     It  is 
also  very  remarkable  how  similar  in  their  general  character    3ire  the 
ceremonies  performed  by  aU  sorts  of  tribes,  higb^caste  and  low-caste. 
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Hindu,  Sikh  nnd  Mnsitlmin.  It  in  true  tliat  there  nre  certAia  cere* 
•iioiiies  which  ap))ear  to  be  pecnh'ar  to  certain  tribes,  and  that  there  are 
«maU  differeocoft  in  the  partioiilar  ceremonies  as  practised  bj  different 
tribes,  but  as  a  rale  these  differences  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  general  resemblance.  Probably  some  of  the  inferior  tribes,  whose 
orin^in  is  ahnost  certainly  quite  different  from  that  of  tlie  higher  races, 
may  have  simply  imitated  the  ceremonies  of  their  masters,  but  even 
after  makincr  full  allowance  for  possible  imitation,  there  remains  an 
extraordinary  similarity  in  the  elaborate  and  seemingly  meaningless 
ceremonies  so  carefully  performed.  It  is  also  extraordinary  how  little 
difference  a  change  of  religion  makes  in  the  character  of  the  ceremo- 
nies ;  of  course  some  of  them  have  been  supplanted  by  new  forms 
necessitated  by  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  religion ;  thus  a  Bishnoi 
ehild  must  be  baptised,  a  Musalman  boy  must  be  circumcised ;  the 
Mnsalmin  performs  the  actual  wedding  contract  by  the  Muhammadan 
form  of  nilulh  instead  of  the  circumainbnlation  round  the  sacred  fire ; 
the  Hindu  burns  bis  dead  wliile  the  Muf^alnian  and  the  Bishnoi  buries 
his  dead ;  but  all  of  them  have  besides  these  different  ceremonies,  a 
number  of  other  elaborate  formalities  performed  with  almost  equal 
care,  and  iiaving  much  the  same '  character  among  the  followers  of  all 
religions.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  only  some  of  the  ceremonies 
can  be  called  religious,  and  require  the  attendance  of  ministers  of  re- 
ligion ;  the  Hindu  Brahman  must  name  the  child,  must  light  tlie  sacred 
fire  and  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  ;  the  Bishnoi  Sadh  must  baptise 
the  child  ;  the  Musalman  mosque-attendant  must  perform  the  £iikah 
and  read  the  Quran  at  the  funeral ;  but  there  are  many  elaborate  cere- 
monies which  reqnire  tlie  presence  of  no  minister  of  religion,  and  are 
])erformed  by  tlie  relatives  tliemselves  with  the  aid  of  their  servants 
and  dependants;  and  may  Uierefore  be  considered  to  be  tribal  or  fami- 
ly ceremonies  as  distinguished  from  religious  formalities. 

120.    A3  a  Code  of  Tribal    Custom   in  ISirsfi  has   been  published 

-, ..  ,  ^    ,  separately    I    need    not   bore    do    more    than 
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give  a  very  briet  account  of  the  prevalent  cus- 
toms. I  have  already  described  the  system  of  agnatic  relationship  and 
of  tribe,  caste  and  clan  on  which  society  is  organised.  The  whole 
body  of  custom  which  regulates  the  rights  of  individuals  and 
of  families  is  founded  on  this  system.  A  man  must  marry  within  his 
ca^te,  and  sometimes  within  a  certain  section  of  his  caste,  but,  except 
where  Muhammadan  law  has  so  far  overridden  custom  as  to  make  marri- 
age of  cousins  lawful,  he  must  not  marry  in  his  own  agnatic  group  {got)^ 
for  all  females  of  his  own  generation  related  to  him  through  agnates 
onl}'  are  considered  to  be  his  sisters.  He  mnst  not  marry  any  one 
nearly  related  to  him  through  hia  mother ;  some  tribes  extend  the  prof- 
Libition  still  further,  and  forbid  a  man  to  marry  in  his  mother's  clan 
or  village,   or  even   in    his   grandmother's  clan.     A  girl  is  a   valuable 

Eieceof  property,  and  betrothal  is  a  contract  by  which  the  girl's  family 
ind  themselves,  often  for  a  money  consideration,  to  transfer  the  owners- 
ship  of  the  girl  to  the  hoy's  family  on  her  reaching  a  marriageable  age. 
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Tlie    ceremony    of     mnrrinfje   nctnally    trniisfers    the     ownership    of 
the  <^irl  from  lier  agnates   to  those  of  tlie   boy.     The  sictunl  posscssioa 
is  trsmsferred    afterwards  at  the  mukldwa ;    and  thenceforth  she  belonors 
to  her  husband's    atvnates.     If  she  on    her  Imsband's   death  marries  his 
brother  no    formal    transfer  is  required,  as  she    ah-eady    belong^s  to  the 
family.     If  the  husband's  agnates  give   the   widow    in    marriage  to   an 
outsider,  she  is  simply  sold   without  any  formal  ceremony.     The  father 
ofaAimilyhas    full   control    over    the   whole    family    estate  during  hia 
life^time,    but    he    cannot   deprive  the  sons    of  their  right  to  share  the 
immoveable  property  equally  after  his   death.     There    is    no   custom  of 
primogeniture,  except  in  the  succession  to  the  ofBce  of  headman    f>f  the 
village,  and  it  is  only  rarely  that  the  sons  divide    the    land  according  to 
the  number  of  mothers.     Almost  always  the  sons    all    share    alike.     If 
a  man   die    without  sons    leaving   a  widow,  she  is  entitled  to  remain  in 
possession  of  his  whole  estate   until    her    death    or    remarriage,    when  it 
reverts    to    his  agnates.     Daughters    have  no  right  to    inherit;  they  are 
only  entitled  to  be  suitably  maintained  and  suitably   married  ;    on    mar- 
riage they  enter  into  the  clan  of  the    husband   and    have   no    further 
claim  on  their  own  families.     Only  agnates  and   the  widows   of  sonless 
agnates  have  the  right    to  inherit.      Where   there  are  several   agnates 
ot    the   same    class    they    share  eqnalh',    and    no    heir   excludes   the 
agnatic  heirs  or  the  sonless   widow  of  another  heir    of  the  same   class. 
Wills   are   quite   unknown,   and  a     proprietor    cannot    interfere    with 
the  distribution  of  his   property    after    his.    death.      He    has    almost 
full  power   to   distribute    the  moveable     property     as    he    pleases    in 
his   lifetime,    but  he   cannot   alienate  the   immoveable   property    from 
the   agnates    without    their    consent.     If  he   has   no  son,  he  may  adopt 
an    agnate    nephew   who   then   succeeds   to    him  as    a  son  ;  and    if  he 
dies  without  sons,  his  widow  may  adopt  one  of  his  agnate  nephews  who 
succeeds  to  the  whole  estate.     The  fundamental  principles  of  the   whole 
body  of  tribal  custom   are  that  a  man  must  marry  in  his  own  caste  or 
tribe,  but  he  must  not  marry  an  agnate  ;    and   that  the  land   must  not 
be  alienated  from  the  agnates. 

Except  in  social  matters,  the  tribal  organisation  is  not  very  strong. 
Often  when  any  caste  question,  especially  some  question  connected  with 
marriage,  requires  to  be  decided,  the  parties  interested  suu'.mon  a 
panchdyat  of  the  tribe,  wliich  is  attended  by  tribesmen  from  the 
neighbouring  villages,  but  no  particular  person  or  family  has  a  special 
right  to  be  present.  There  are  no  definite  rules  as  to  the  persons  who 
are  to  attend  the  panchdyat,  or  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  business 
before  it  is  to  be  discussed  and  decided.  Everything  is  vague  and 
indefinite.  But  the  panchdyat,  guided  generally  by  the  opinions  of 
the  older  and  more  respectable  tribesmen  present,  usually  comes  to  a 
decision  which  is  acquiesced  in  by  all.  The  only  way  in  which  a 
panchdyat  can  enforce  its  decision  is  to  excommunicate  a  disobedient 
tribesman  {huqqa  pdni  hand  karnd)  refusing  to  eat,  drink  or  smoke 
with  him  or  to  intermarry  with  his  family,  until  he  obeys  the  order  of 
the  panchdyat  and  pays  the  penalty  they  impose.  The  power  of  the 
panchdyat  is  not  strong,  and  it  is  a  common  sa\ing  that,  now  that  such 
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ilisptites  <5mi  be  tnkeD  into  the  Civil  Court,  few  tliink  of  obeying  the 
orders  of  a  panchdyat^  and  no  doubt  our  law-courts  have  much  we«k- 
eiied  ti)e  power  ni.d  importance  of  the  institution^  In  Psinjabi  a 
panchdyat  is  called  parah,  and  the  word  is  applied  not  only  to  sui 
assembly  of  leadincr  men  of  the  same  tribe,  but  also  to  a  gatherinor  of 
men  of  different  tribes  to  discuss  some  question  of  common  local 
interest.  Amono;  the  holy  tribes  of  the  Satlnj,  the  Bodlas,  Chishtis 
and  Lnkheke  Bhattis,  there  is  another  kind  of  fratbeiing  called  m^Idf 
a  sort  of  '*  Cursing  Committee,"  employed  wlien  any  outsider  has 
injured  a  member  of  the  tribe.  Two  or  three  of  tlie  holy  clan  go  to 
the  offender  and,  if  he  refuses  redress,  they  invoke  curses  on  him. 
As  they  still  have  a  reputation  for  sanctity  this  weapon  often  stands 
them  in  good  stead.  Few  of  the  tribes  have  any  ruling  family  to 
which  they  pay  especial  regard.  The  Wattns  and  Joiyas  tell  of  old 
Nawabs  belonging  to  their  clans,  and  the  Bhattis  have  u  more  recent 
recollection  of  the  Nawah  of  llania  and  showed  it  hy  voting  for  his 
representative  as  their  zaildar.  The  Siddhu  Barars,  cf^pecially  the 
Maharajke  branch,  are  proud  of  their  connection  with  the  Maharija  of 
Pattiahv  and  other  ruling  chiefs,  but  here,  as  in  other  new  countries, 
each  colonist  came  depending  chiefly  on  his  own  exertions  to  make  his 
wa}'  and  earn  his  livelihood  ;  and  there  is  consequently  more  independ- 
ence and  less  inequality  of  rank  and  position  than  in  most  older-settled 
countries.  In  short,  though  the  family  system  of  agnatic  relationship 
is  very  strong,  the  tribal  organisation  is  weak. 

121.     In  the  Dry  Tract  a  village  was  .ilwnys  founded  at  the  edge  of  a 

natur/il  hollow  where  the  drainage  water  from   the 
en  iigei.  neiirhbourinn^    hitrji    Innd    collected    in    the    rainy 

season.  The  hollow  was  deepened  that  it  mijjht  hold  more  water  and 
the  clav  dusr  out  of  it  was  used  to  build  huts  for  the  colonists.  Some- 
times  the  villagers  are  content  to  use  unshapeu  clods  (dhimj  of 
earth  dug  out  of  the  pond  when  the  water  dries  up,  but  more  often  the 
moist  clay  is  dug  out  and  shaped  into  rough  little  bricks,  which  are 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  huts  are  built  round  a  courtyard  or  open  space 
and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  ditch  or  hedge  of  thorns.  As  cultiva- 
tion and  prosperity  develope  the  huts  are  gradually  enlarged  and  made 
into  houses  with  flat  roofs,  the  clay  to  build  jmd  repair  them  being  still 
taken  annually  from  the  bottom  of  the  pond  ;  new  colonists  settle  and 
new  courtyards  are  made,  separated  by  lanes  from  the  older  enclosures, 
and  thus  by  degrees  the  village  grows  until  it  comes  to  consist  of  a  number 
of  separate  enclosures  or  courtyards,  each  with  its  se)>arate  entrance  and 
its  separate  set  of  houses,  usually  inhabited  by  families  related  to  each 
other;  but  until  the  village  attains  a  considerable  size  it  is  ordinarily  still 
snrronnded  bv  a  deep  ditch  or  a  hedge  of  thorns,  and  has  only  one 
entrance  (phaha),  which  is  closed  by  a  rude  gate  at  night  as  a 
protection  a(;aiu8t  thieves.  This  is  the  ordinary  type  of  B4gri  village 
in  tlie  Dry  Country.  Some  of  the  dwellings  are  simply  the  rude  round 
tliatched  hovels  I  have  already  descrihed  ;  some  are  larger  and  more 
comfortable,  but  still  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  ard  roofed  with  thatch; 
but  ordinarily  there  are  one  or  two  houses  in  the   village  belonging    to 
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tlie  ricberpeftssntsofn  more  pretentions  character,  Iiigli  baildings  witli  a 
fl:it  roof  sometimes  of  two  stories  and  having  a  lofly  gateway  of  red 
brick.  Outside  the  village  may  generally  be  seen  the  hovels  of  a  few 
families  of  the  unclean  castes,  such  as  Chamars  or  Chdhras,  or  possibly 
a  few  tecentKumh4r  or  Thori  settlers  livinor  nnder  temporary  shelters 
of  straw,  or  an  encampment  of  wandering  Ods  or  Sansis  with  their 
^rass  screens  pitcheil  on  the  village  common.  The  Mnsalman  yillacrea 
in  the  Dry  Tract  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Bifriisj  except  that  they 
are  p^enerally  more  straggly  and  dirtier,  and  that  the  hedore  and  ditcli 
ronud  the  villacre  are  not  kept  in  such  good  repair;  nor  do  they  aiFect 
the  round  horel  so  popular  among  the  poorer  Bagris.  The  Sikh  villages 
a^aiu  are  oi'dinarily  neater  and  cleaner,  more  regular  and  more  comfort- 
able than  the  Bagri  villages,  though  some  of  the  best  B4gr{ 
villages  are  very  like  those  of  the  Sikhs.  In  an  ordinary 
Sikh  Tillage  most  of  the  honses  are  of  the  best  type  of  Bagri  h^'Use, 
oblong  buildings  of  sun-dried  clay  with  lofty  flat  roofs,  and  high  door- 
ways. Their  lanes  are  often  narrow,  but  generally  kept  clean.  Some 
of  the  Mnsalmiin  villages  on  the  Satlaj  consist  only  of  huts  made  of 
screens  of  interwoven  twigs,  bnt  the  better  villages  have  a  number 
of  flat-roofed  kacheha  honses  like  those  of  the  Sikhs,  only  not  so  high. 
The  best  type  of  villasre  in  the  district  is  to  be  foniid  on  the  Gliaggar, 
where  several  of  the  R&ins'  villages  consist  chiefly  of  neat  substantial 
honses  of  red  burnt  brickn,  sometimes  got  *»nt  of  the  old  mounds  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Except  among  the  Sikh  Jats,  few  villages  have 
developed  so  far  as  to  have  a  guest-house  {Aatkdi  or  chaupdl)^  and 
there  is  hardly  in  the  whole  district  a  good  pakka  guest-house,  such 
as  is  often  the  pride  of  older  villages  further  east.  But  often  in  a 
Musalman  village  may  be  seen  the  mopque  {tna»(t)  generally  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  other  buildings  except  by  the  three  mud 
pinnacles  on  its  roof,  but  sometimes  a  pretentious  building  of  brick 
covered  over  with  plaster  whose  high  minarets  and  white  domes  are 
conspicuous  from  afar.  And  a  Hindu  village  has  often  a  small 
Thakurdw4ra  or  temple,  but  this  is  rarely  more  than  an  ordinary 
kaclicha  building  with  a  flag  waving  over  it.  Outside  the  village  or  in 
an  open  space  within  it  may  sometimes  be  seen  some  of  the  gigantic 
beehive-shaped  receptacles  for  grain  (bwj)  already  described. 
Many  villages  stand  out  bare  and  treeless  above  the  prairie, 
but  most  of  them  have  a  few  trees  about  them,  making  a  pleasant 
green  patch  on  the  mocotonous  brown.  There  are  almost  always 
some  jand  trees  about  the  pond  or  a  small  jungle  of  kikar^  van  or  bevi — 
sometimes  a  few  pipal  trees  in  the  courtyards  of  the  village,  or  a 
large  pipal  or  bar  tree  above  the  village  well.  Some  of  the 
villages  in  the  Dry  Tract  have  now  a  small  grove  of  young  trees, 
often  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve,  which  are  carefully  watered  by 
the  villagers  or  the  Sadh  that  lives  near  the  village-pond,  and  may 
form  the  nucleus  cf  a  larger  greve. 

122.     As  the  village  grows  its  pond  (johar,  tobd,  ekhappar)  grada-* 

ally  deepens ;   year  by  year  the  rain  washes  down- 
e  wa    -supp  J.  gome  of  the  mud  of  which  the  houses   are  buiiti 
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and  the  clay  to  repair  Uiem  and  plaster  tlieir  walls  is  got  ont  of  tli» 
bottom  of  the  village  pond.     Tlius  the  village-site  gradually  rises  above 
the  plain  until  in  a  comparatively  short  number  of  years  it  is   consider- 
ably above  the  general  level ;  and  no  doubt  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  high  monnds  which  mark  the  sites  of  old  villages  in  the  Sotar 
valley.     As   the  comfort  of  the   village  depends  upon  its  pond  and  the 
amount  of  water  it  will  hold,  various  expedients  are  resorted  to  in  order 
to  get  it  deepened.      Sometimes     each   household    supplies     a   man 
in  turn   every  morning,  whose  duty  it  is  to  dig   clay  from   the   bottom 
of  the   pond   and   put  it  into  baskets,  and  each  house-wife,  before  she 
takes  away  her  supply  of  water  for  the  day,  must  first   carry   out   two 
basket-loads  of  earth  and  throw  them  on  the   bank  some  distance  ofi*. 
Or  sometimes  the  village  combines  and  works  for  a  time  at   deepeuiug 
the  pond,  or  subscribes  to  pay   Ods   or  other  labourers  to   enlarge   it. 
Care  must  be  taken  however  not  to  get  below  the  richer  upper  stratum 
into  a  layer  of  sand  wiiich  will  let  the  water  escape.     While  the  water 
of  the  pond  lasts  it  is  used   for   all   purposes  by   the  people.     They 
bathe  and  wash  in  it,  their  cattle  wallow  in   it  and   often   void   excre- 
ment in  it  when  drinking  ;  and  still,  as  a  rule,  especially  in  the  B&gri 
villages,  the  villagers  are  content  to  use  its  water  for  drinking  and  cook- 
ing purposes.    In  a  few  villages,  chiefly  of  Sikhs  and  Bishnois,  there  are 
two  ponds,  one  of  them  kept  for  the  cattle  and  for  washing,  while  the 
water  of  the  other  is  used  for  drinking  and   cooking   only.     When   the 
water  of  the  pond  dries  up,  as  it  does  in  almost  every  pond  before  the  hot 
weather  is   far  advance<i,   the  villagers  have   to   take   to   wells.     For 
instance  in  the  157  villages  of  tahsil     Dabw&li  there  are  888   ponds   of 
some  size,  besides  small  ponds  scattered   about  the   fields   for  the   use 
of  the  peasants  and  their  cattle  when  out  at  work.     Of  these  only  seven 
ponds  ordinarily  retain  water  all  the  year  round,  75  have  usually   some 
water  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  187  for  about  six  months  only. 
As  a  rule   the  water  of    wells  all    over    the    Dry    Tract    is  origin- 
ally BO  brackish  as   to    be    nndrinkable,    but  it  varies  in  different 
places,  in  some  being  qnite  salt   {shor\   and  in  others  only  brackish 
{kaurd)y  and  it  is  found  that  after  water  has  stood  in  the  village-pond 
for  a  number  of  years,  there  is  a  stratum  of  drinkable  water  in  wells 
dug  at  the  margin  of  the  pond.     At  first  the  villagers  dig  only  kachcha 
wells  which  are  made  by  simply  excavating  a  hole  at  the  edge  of  the 
pond  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  sit  in.     As  the  digging  goes  on  the 
earth  is  pulled  up  in  a  basket,  and  where  the  sand  threatens  to  fall 
in  the  sides  are  propped  up  with  twigs  and  branches.     As  the  water- 
level  is  often  more  than  a  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  this  is  a 
work  of  great  labour,  and  even  of  danger,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  man  to  die  in  the  well  probably  for  want  of  fresh  air,  or  to  be  buried 
alive  by  the  sand  falling  in  on  him  fiom  above.     When  the  rains  come 
the  kachcha  well  falls  in,  and  often  the  water  of  the  pond  is  intentionally 
poured  into  it  to  sweeten  the  stratum  of  water  below  for  next  year,  and 
thus  year  after  year  a  new  kachcha  well  has  to  be  dug,  and  the   stratum 
of  water  below  the  pond  gets  less  brackish.     Sometimes  only  the  first  few 
bucket-fuls  of  water  drawn  in  the  morning  are  drinkable,  i.«.,  only 
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the  upper  stratum  (tar  kdpdni)y  and  hence  one  often  sees  four  or   five 
kackcha  wells  on  one    pond.     Generally  speaking  it  is  necessary  to  be 
careful  not  to  excavate  the  well  too  deep  and  so  get  below  the  sweet 
stratum   into   a   brackish  stratum  of    water.     When   the  village    has 
developed  sufficiently  to  bear  the  expense,  the  villagers  subscribe   and 
sink  a  pakka  well  with  a  cylinder  oK  brick  on  the  e<lge  of  the   pond, 
generally  leaving  a  hole  {moi*i  oxbamha)  in  the  side  of  the  cylinder^ 
80  that  the  rainwater  collected  in  the  pond   may   be  let  into  the  well 
every  year  to  keep  the  well-water  sweet.     This  is  called  bharwa  kd  pdnL 
Usually  at  first  the  wator  remains  sweet  only  during  the  cold-weather 
months   {iiydl  sydl  mitthd  raA»cfa),  and  as  the  stratum  of  rainwater 
which  had  pour^  into  the  well  during    the    previous    rainy  season 
becomes  exhausted^  the  water  of  the  well  gets  more  and  more  brackish 
{iaurd  or  k/idra)  until  it  is  hardly  drinkable,  or,  as  the  peasants  say, 
it  becomes  poison  (bish)  so  tliat  if  a  bird  drinks  its  wings  drop  off  and 
it  falls  do%vn  dead !    But  when  the  process    has  been  kept  up  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  stratum  of  water  below  gets  extensive   enough 
to  keep  the  water  sweet  {mitthd)  all  the  3' ear  round   until   the   next 
rainy  season ;    such  wells  are  however  always  liable  to  get  brackish 
in  seasons  of  drought,  or  when  the  supply  of  rain  water  is  not  kept 
up.     Bonie  wells  again  seem  to  be  always  sweet — so  sweet  that  their 
water  is    compared   to  milk   (duddk).     The  people  tell  that  long  ago, 
in  time  of  drought,  a  headman  went  to  a  faqir  to  beg  him  to   pray  for 
rain  and  agreed   to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  if  the  prayer 
was  successful.     The  rain  came,  but  the   headman    would  not    fulfil 
liis  promise,  and  the  faqir  cursed  the  country  and  turned  the  whole 
well-water  brackish;  but  on  the  entreaties  of  the  people  he  so  far  relent- 
ed as  to  declare  that  so  long  as  water  was  given  to  all  comera  fi*ee,  it 
would  remain  sweet;  and  it  is   said  that  in  one  village  the  well-water 
turned  brackish    when  the  villagers  imposed  a  rate  on  outsiders  using 
the  well,  and  sweet  again  when  the  rate  was  abolished.     In  Sito  they 
say  that    the  water,    formerly    sweet,    has   been  brackish  ever  since 
a   man  died    in     the     well.      In     several     villages      the     water    is 
said   to  have    become  sweet  at  the   prayer  of  a  faqiry  for    instance 
in  Phaggu  the  water  became  sweet  at   the   prayer  of  a  puru,  on  con- 
dition of  the  free  use  of  the  water  being  allowed  to  everybody.     There 
is  a  class  of  men  called  suiffers    {sungd )    generally    holy  faqirs   who 
are  believed   to  be  able  to    smell  (aungnd)  sweet  water    below  ground, 
and  several  wells  have  been   shown  me  where   it  is  said  such  a  man 
sniffed  out  sweet  water,  whWe  kachcha  wells  formerly  tried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  given  only  brackish  water.    It  costs  a  large  sum  of  money, 
sometimes  Rs.  1,500  or  more,  besides  labour,  to  make  a   well  %vhere  the 
spring-level  is  so  deep,  and  a  village  often  makes  one  by  instalments. 
In  a    good    year   it   will    make  au    efiort    aud    burn     the    necessary 
bricks,    it    will    then     wait     for    another  good  year  before  engaging 
the  mason  {raj)  to  come  and  build  the  cylinder,  and  even  then    perhaps 
it  will  be    able    to     build    and    sink   only  half    the  well,  waiting    for 
another    good    year    before    finishing      it,    and    perhaps    for    another 
before    making  a  platform   with  drinking-troughs     round   its  mouth 
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In  some  villages  there  are  tiro  pakka  wells^  either  because  one  was  not 
enough  for  tlie  wants  of  the  village  or  because  the  Hindus  iiave  one 
and  the  Musahnins  another,  or  in  some  instances  because  two 
paitis  have  quarrelled.  In  one  village  I  found  the  well  had  four  separate 
runs  for  the  water  to  be  used  by  Hindus,  Musalra4ns^  Chamars  and 
Chuhras  respectively.  It  requires  considerable  labour  to  draw  water 
from  such  deep  wells^  and  often  the  villagers  prefer  to  drink  tho 
filthy  water  of  the  pond  rather  than  draw  sweet  clean 
water  from  the  well  close  by;  but  when  the  pond  dries  up,  the 
villagers  take  turns  in  drawing  water  by  means  of  their  bullocks,  or 
more  rarely  camels  or  buffaloes,  day  by  day  for  the  cattle  of  the 
village,  and  sometimes  a  long  string  of  women,  who  have  come  to  get 
water  for  household  purposes,  may  be  seen  joining  to  drag  the  long 
rope  which  brings  up  the  bucket  out  of  the  well.  When  the  pond  has 
dried  up  and  the  water  of  the  well  is  undrinkable,  the  villagers 
have  sometimes  to  go  long  distances  to  neighbjuring  villages  to  get 
water  for  themselves  and  their  cattle,  and  at  times  in  the  hot  weather 
numbers  of  men  and  women  vcmj  be  seen  bringing  jars  of  water  on 
their  heads  from  neio['hbourin£r  villaofes.  Sometimes  camels  are  used 
to  carry  jars  of  water,  or  they  are  placed  on  a  rude  frame  which  is 
dragged  along  the  ground  by  bullocks.  Even  now-a-days  some  villagers 
have  to  go  as  much  as  five  miles  daily  for  drinking-water  in  the  hot 
weather,  and  many  have  to  go  two  or  tiiree  miles  to  the  nearest  well 
of  sweet  water.  Some  owners  of  such  wells  allow  all  comers  to  help 
themselves  free  of  charge;  others,  notwithstanding  the  curse  above 
alluded  to,  cliarge  all  strangers  a  fee  on  each  animal  allowed  to  drink 
at  their  pond  or  well,  generally  something  like  eight  annas  a  buifalo 
and  fonr  annas  a  cow  for  the  season  ;  or  sometimes  the  village  is  charged 
a  lump  sum  for  the  permission  to  dig  a  k^chcha  well  at  the  edge 
of  its  neighbour's  pond.  In  the  early  days  of  colonisation  the  trouble 
of  getting  drinkable  water  must  have  been  very  great,  and  the  people 
often  tell  of  the  brackish  water  they  have  had  to  drink  as  one  of  the 
greatest  hardships  they  have  endured  when  founding  villages  in  the 
desert  prairie.  There  is  now  mnch  less  trouble  of  this  sort  than  there 
formerly  was,  but  still  of  the  650  villages  in  the  district  there  are  117 
which  have  no  well  at  all  and  106  in  which  the  well-water  is  so  salt 
as  to  be  quite  undrinkable.  In  1838  Captain  Thoresby  wrote  that  there 
were  not  ten  wells  in  the  whole  Rolii  tract  from  which  wholesome 
water  could  be  got.  At  last  Settlement  (1861-63)  there  were  in  the 
Rohi  Chak  81  pa^^a  wells  and  350  AracAcAa  wells;  tliere  are  now  177 
pakka  wells  and  303  kaehcha.  As  each  pakka  well  in  this  tract  costs  at 
least  Rs.  1,000,  this  increase  of  wells  represents  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
a  lakh  of  rupees,  or  considerably  over  a  year's  land-revenue  of 
the  Chak.  There  are  still  however  in  the  Rohi  79  villages  (or 
ono  in  every  five)  with  no  well  at  all.  In  the  Bagar  Chak,  south 
of  the  Ohaggar,  there  were  at  last  Settlement  11  pakka  and  176 
kachfiia  wells;  now  there  are  29  pakka  and  114  kaehcha.  So  that  here 
too  a  sum  equal  to  about  a  year's  revenue  has  been  spent  in  making 
wells ;  but  one   village  in   every  six  has  still  no  well.     In  the  Utar 
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Chak  below  the  Danda  water  is  near  the  Biirface  and  only  two  villages 

linve  no  well  ;  and    while  at  last  Settlement  there  were  only  28  pakka 

wells  there  are  now  86 ;  the  increase  represents  ahout  two  years'  revenue. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Oha^gar  and   Satlaj  water  is  generally  near  the 

surface   and   sweet,   and   there  is  no   trouble  altont   drinking-wnter ; 

indeed  many  wells,  especially  on  the  Satlaj,  are  used  for  irrigation. 

In  the  Nali  Chak  on  the  Ghaggar,  some  of  the  pakka  wells  are  old 

ones   re-opened   and   repaired;   at  last   Settlement  there  were  only  139 

pakka  wells,  and  now  there  are  208;  the  increase  represents  about  half 

a  year's  revenue.     In  the  pargana  Wattu  part  of  Chak  Hi  tar  on  the 

Satlnj  there  were  only  two  pakka  wells  in  1844  ;  at  last  Settlement  in  the 

whole  Chak  there  were  122  pakka  and  156  kaclicha  wells,  and  now  there 

.   are  217  pakka  and   69  kachcha  wells;  and  the  increase  of  paifc^a  wells 

represents  an   expenditure   of  over   a   year's   revenue.     In   the   whole 

district  the  number  of  pakka  wells  has  doubled  since  last  Settlement, 

and  the  expenditure  on  the  350 /9a^Aa  wells  built  in  the  interval  must 

considerably  exceed  a  year's  revenue  of  the  district.     There  are  still 

in  the   whole   district   201    villages   which   have   kacheha   wells   only, 

besides  the  117   which  have  no  well  at  all,  so  that  little  more  than  half 

the  villages  have  pakka  iVells. 

123.     Notwithstanding  the  recent  date  of  the    founding  of  most 
The  Tillflge    niAniiilt     villages  in  the  Sirsa  district,  and  the    different 
tDd  Tillage  01  ganisatiun.      quarters  from    which   the  individual    inhabitants 
of  each   village    gathered   together,    the  organisation  of   the  village 
community  is,  as    a  rule,  very    similar    to    that    of   older    villages 
farther  east.     It  cannot  be  fully  explained  until  I  have  discussed  the 
growth  of  rights  in  land,  but  I  may  here  describe  the  system  of  village 
menials,  which  forms   such   an   important   part  of  the    machinery   of 
village  life.     The  peasant  himself  does  most  of  the  work  of  agricultnre 
proper,  attends  to  his  cattle,  ploughs  his  field,  sows  his  grain,  watches 
it,  reaps  it,  winnows  it  and  takes  it   to  market ;  and  his  wife  does  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  honsehold,  brings  water  from  the  well,  cooks  the 
food  for  the  family,  washes  their  clothes,  and  sweeps  her  house.     But 
work  requiring  special  skill,  such  as  iron-work,  wood-work,  or  leather- 
work,  weaving  and  dyeing ;  or  work  which  is  performed  for  the  whole 
village  community,  such  as  running  messages,  fetching  wood  and  grass 
for  travellers,  putting  up  tents,  and  sweeping  the  streets  of  the  village, 
is  performed  by  men  of  the  caste  whose  s)>ecial   occupation   it   is   and 
usually  paid   for  in  kind  by  customary  fees  for  the  service  generally, 
and  not  by  the  job.     Many  cnltivators  secure  the  services  of  the  village 
menials  in    ordinary   agricultural   operations,   by   giving  them  a  fixed 
amount  of  grain  each  harvest,  and  in  the  previous  description   of  the 
numerous  domestic  ceremonies  it  will  have  been  noticed  how  often  the 
Br&hman,  N&i,  Mir&si  and  other  ministers    to  the  wants  of  the  peasanta 
receive  presents  or  fees  in  money  or  in  kind,  the  amount  and  nature  of 
which  is  fixed  by  custom.     The  classes  of  village  menials   or  servants 
who  are  thus  paid  are  as  follows  : — 

The  Lohir  or  blacksmith  does  all  the  ordinary   iron-work  required 
by   the  peasant.     He  does  not  supply   the  iron,    which  the  peasant 
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liimself  purchases^  but  he  makes  and  mends  all  the  iron  implements. 
He  receives  at  harvest  one  ser  per  maniid  of  tiie  total  produce,  some- 
times limited  to  25  ser  per  plonorh.  On  the  Satlaj  he  gets  1^  mannd 
per  well,  and  on  land  not  irrigated  from  wells  4  tope  (measures)  per 
plou<rh. 

Tite  Tarkhin  or  Kh&tf,  i.e.,  the  carpenter,  makes  and  mends  all 
ordinary  wooden  implements  and  furniture,  but  not  the  cart  or  Persian 
wheel.  He  does  not  supply  the  wood,  bnt  works  it  up  only.  He  is 
ordinarily  given  at  harvest  one  ser  per  maund,  or  on  the  Satlaj,  three 
maunds  per  well  or  4  lope  per  plough. 

The  Eumh&r  or  potter  makes  the  earthen  jars  and  vessels  for 
household  use,  and  the  small  earthen  pots  for  the  Persian  wheel.  He 
also  brings  in  the  grain  from  the  field  to  the  village  on  his  donkeys 
(dhuldi  or  bhdra.)  His  due  is  a  ser  per  mannd,  or  on  the  Satlaj,  three 
niannds  per  well,  or  14  to;>e  per  plough  for  potter's  work,  and  4  iop$ 
per  12  maunds  or  7^  sers  per  mdni  for  carrying  the  grain. 

The  Chamir  or  worker  in  leather  does  the  leather- work,  makes  and 
mends  the  shoes  of  the  household,  and  all  leather  straps :  he  also  helps 
in  the  field  and  does  the  hegdr  work  of  the  village,  such  as  fetching 
grass,  putting  up  tents,  carrying  burdens,  Ac.  In  return  for  this  the 
Chamirs  get  the  skin  and  flesh  of  doveu-footed  animals  that  die  in  the 
village,  while  those  of  the  camel  and  horse  go  to  the  Chuhras.  Ha 
also  gets  half  a  mannd  per  plough,  or  sometimes  if  he  does  no  field- 
work  and  takes  payment  for  new  shoes,  he  gets  only  five  or  ten  sers  per 
plough.  A  similar  allowance  is  given  to  the  Mochl  who  takes  the 
Chamar's  place  as  leather-worker  in  the  Musalman  villages  on  the 
Satlaj. 

The  Chiihra  or  sweeper  deans  the  streets  and  sometimes  the 
houses,  and  does  all  the  dirty  work  of  the  village.  He  also  runs 
messages  and  sometimes  does  the  begdr  work  in  place  of  the  Cham&rs, 
or  helps  in  the  field,  where  his  special  occupation  is  winnowing  the 

f^rain.  He  gets  the  skins  and  flesli  of  dead  camels  and  horses,  and  at 
larvest  takes  a  ser  per  mannd  or  sometimes  4  tope  per  plough  for 
geueral  service,  aud  if  he  winnows  the  grain  he  gets  a  ser  per  maund 
or  ten  ser  per  mdni  for  this  work. 

The  Dharwii  or  Banya,  who  weighs  the  grain  and  whose  services 
are  especially  valuable  where  rent  is  taken  in  kind  and  the  grain  has 
thus  to  be  weighed  out  and  distributed  between  the  menials,  the  tenant, 
and  the  landlord,  gets  an  allowance  varying  from  a  quarter  of  a  ser  per 
maund,  or  %\  ser  per  threshing-floor,  or  one  paropi  per  maund  to  cue 
•er  or  even  1^  ser  per  maund. 

The  Muhassil  or  Thipi,  the  landlord's  watchman,  who  attends  on 
behalf  of  the  landlord  when  the  grain  is  winnowed  and  stamps  the 
heap  of  grain  with  a  wooden  stamp  on  clay  so  that  it  may  not  bo 
tampered  with  until  division,  and  who  also  collects  the  landlord's  share 
of  the  produce,  gets  one  topa  per  threshing-floor  or  five  sers  per  plough, 
or  sometimes  as  much  as  six  sers  per  12  mannds. 

In  Hindu  villages  the  Brahman,  and  in  Sikh  villages  the  Guru, 
gets  ten  sers  per  plough  for  religious  sorvices,  besides  the  customary  fees 
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^iven  on  nil  occnstons  of  birth,  marrinore  and  dentb.  Similarly  in 
Musalman  villacres  the  Qazi,  Mullah,  or  Masitwala  gets  five  sera  per 
plough,  in  return  for  wliich,  among  other  services,  he  blesses  the  heap 
of  grain  after  it  is  winnowed  and  before  it  is  divided.  Sometimes  tiiis 
blessing  is  given  by  the  faqlr  or  professional  religious  mendicant  who 
in  that  case  sometimes  gets  five  sers  per  plough. 

The  Maciihi  or  baker  who  parches  the  grain  and  cooks  the  bread  of 
the  family,  besides  paying  himself  by  retaining  some  of  the  grain  or 
cakes  brought  liim  gets  ten  sers  of  grain  per  plough  at  harvest.  And 
the  Snqqa  or  water-carrier  who  on  occasions  helps  in  bringing  water 
from  the  well  for  family-use^  gets  five  sers  per  plough. 

The  Shikar{  or  hunter  who  kills  the  birds  and  animals  which  prey  on 
the  crops,  sometimes  gets  five  sers  per  plough.  The  Mirasi  or  musician 
who  supplies  the  music  and  poetry  required  on  festive  oooasions  is  given 
15  sers  per  plough.  The  Bir4hi  or  drummer  who  beats  the  drum  in  a 
B&in  village  when  the  rice-embankments  are  in  danger  from  a  flood  to 
call  the  people  together  to  protect  them,  gets  five  sers  per  plough  at 
harvest.  And  the  deredar  or  fire-carrier  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that 
the  hnqqaa  are  always  full  and  alight,  sometimes  gets  five  sers  per 
plough  for  this  service. 

These  allowances  are  not  all  paid  in  any  one  village;  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  district,  especially  in  villages  where  rent  is 
not  paid  in  kind  but  in  cash,  such  customary  allowances  are  almost 
unknown,  and  the  services  of  the  village  artisans  are  paid  for 
commonly  in  cash  by  the  job.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this 
district  owing  to  its  recent  colonisation  and  the  abundance  of 
land,  the  po8ition  of  the  lower  classes  is  often  very  independent  as 
compared  with  the  older-settled  and  more  thickly-populated  districts 
farther  east ;  here  they  often  have  land  of  their  own  held  by  them  as 
tenants  with  rights  of  occupancy,  and  having  their  own  houses, 
crops  and  cattle  to  look  after,  and  the  produce  of  their  own  fields  to 
support  them,  they  are  comparativel3rindef)endent  of  the  higher  classes 
and  will  work  for  them  only  by  bargain  and  for  a  money  wage,  instead  of 
doing  customary  work  for  them  as  a  matter  of  course  in  return  for 
a  customary  share  of  the  produce  at  harvest ;  and  I  have  often  had 
complaiuts  addressed  to  me  by  the  peasants  complaining  that  they 
could  not  get  their  menials  to  perform  their  customary  duties.  This 
state  of  things  weakens  the  village  organisation  and  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  the  village  as  a  body  to  get  work  done.  But  it  must 
not  be  thought  that,  although  the  village  system  is  less  complete 
than  it  is  in  the  older  villages,  it  has  been  altogether  superseded. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  astonishing  how  a  village,  founded  only  40  or 
50  years  ago,  and  composed  often  of  a  haphazard  congeries  of 
individuals  gathered  from  all  quartera  and  having  little  previous 
connection,  has  grown  together  into  an  organic  body  of  very  much 
the  same  type  as  an  archaic  village  community  (say  among  the 
Jats  of  Rohtak  or  Earnal)  with  cultivators,  ministers  and  dependants  of 
nil  sorts  each  occupying  his  customary  place  and  performing  his 
customary    duties    as    a   member    of    the     orgauism.    Everywhere 
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instances  may  be  seen  of  the  tibilitj  of  the  village  to  nnite  for  a 
common  object,  e-g-^  the  R&fns  on  the  Ghaggar  unite  to  dig  and 
clean  ont  their  water-courses  and  turn  out  together  on  eiiiergenoy  to 
protect  their  rice-embankments  from  high  floods :  the  villagers  in  the 
Dry  Tract  nnite  to  deepen  their  pond^  sometimes  by  making  each 
household  and  each  housewife  help  in  turn  as  already  explained, 
sometimes  by  levying  a  regular  subscription  per  house,  or  per  adult 
male  (paffrij^  or  per  male  young  or  old  (^^r^rt),or per  head  of  cattle; 
they  combine  to  dig  their  kachcha  wells,  and  to  work  them  for  the 
village-cattle,  and  often  a  large  number  of  families  combine  to  make 
a  pakka  well  costing  much  labour  and  a  large  sum  of  money ;  the  whole 
village  sometimes  unites  to  dig  the  village-ditch,  to  repair  the  village- 
hedge,  or  to  put  on  a  new  gate  on  the  entrance  to  the  village ;  and 
lately  on  the  Satlnj,  a  large  number  of  villages  combined,  under 
official  direction,  to  dig  a  long  inundation-canal.  It  is  often  difficult 
however  for  a  village  or  a  number  of  villages  to  work  tou:ether  as  a 
body.  The  social  censure  which  is  the  only  penalty  for  the  laziness 
or  indifference  of  individual  members  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
common  good,  is  often  not  sufficient  to  compel  them  to  combine,  and 
the  majority  will  not  act  when  they  see  that  the  lazy  minority  will 
share  in  the  benefit  of  the  common  action  without  sharing  in  the 
preliminary  labour  and  expense. 

124.    While  much  of  the  work  not  done  by  the  peasants  themselves 

L.boarer. «ia W.gw.     '>,*•«"«  i^     village-meninls   performing    duties 

determmed  by  custom  and  receiving  customary 
dues,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  men  employed  on  contract  as  simple 
labourers  or  paid  in  cash  for  the  work  they  do.  For  instance,  a  peasant 
takes  one  or  two  lal>onrers  into  partnership  (iirf)  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  held  in  his  own  hands,  supplies  the  seed  and  cattle  and  if 
necessary  advances  food  to  the  labourers,  and  at  harvest  gives  them 
a  share  of  the  produce  deducting  the  food  advanced.  The  shares  are 
generally  fixed  according  to  the  number  of  lives  (j()^  a  bullock 
getting  as  much  as  a  man.  For  instance,  I  found  two  proprietors 
who  bad  five  iiri  labourers  working  their  six  ploughs  with  them, 
two  oxen  to  each  plough ;  the  gross  produce  was  divided  into 
2+5  + 12^=19  shares,  of  which  the  proprietors  with  their  oxen  took 
2-f  12s=l4  nineteenths  and  the  labourers  -^  each.  Sometimes  where  the 
proprietor  supplies  the  food  {rati),  he  takes  a  share  for  that.  For  instance 
I  found  4  labourers  working  4  ploughs  with  8  oxen  and  getting  their 
food  from  the  proprietor,  who  did  not  work  himself.  The  crop  was 
divided  into4-(-8  +  la=sl3  shares,  of  which  each  labourer  got  one  share, 
and  the  proprietor  took  eight  for  the  oxen  and  one  for  the  food.  Some- 
times a  labourer  is  hired  for  so  much  a  mouth  all  the  year  round  e.g., 
I  found  one  man  getting  Rs.  7  a  month  for  farm  labour,  and  Sikh 
Mairas  told  me  they  got  Rs.  4  or  Rs.  6  per  household  every  six  months 
for  carrying  water.  At  harvest  time  owing  to  the  great  extent 
of  the  crops  and  the  scantiness  of  the  popnlation,  wages  generally 
rise  very  high,  often  to  5  annas  a  man  for  a  day,  or  3  annas  or 
4  annas  with  food,  which  generally  consists  of  a  ser  of  grain  per  day  to 
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encb  adult ;  and  wandering  bands  of  labonrers,  sncli  as  Tlioris,  Ods  ot 
Mens  ^o  about  from  Tillage  to  village  while  the  hnrvest  lasts.  Wages 
are  apt  however  to  fluctuate  generally  with  the  fluctuations  of  the 
harvests  and  of  prices.  In  times  of  plenty,  or  after  an  epidemic  of 
fever,  labourers  are  too  few  for  the  demand  and  wages  rise  high.  When 
the  harvests  are  bad,  work  is  difficult  to  get  and  food  is  dear ;  and 
labourers  are  ready  to  work  for  very  little.  Thus  in  the  drought  of 
1837-38  able-bodied  men  were  satisfied  with  1  anna  a  day,  and  in 
the  scarcity  of  1877-78  wages  of  ordinary  labourers  fell  from  3  annas 
to  1  anna  a  day,  and  artisans  who  used  to  get  5  annas  were  glad  to 
take  4^  annas.  The  condition  of  labourers  ot  all  kinds  thus  goes  up 
and  down  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  harvest,  but  on  the  whole  work  is 
plenty,  wages  high  and  food  cheap,  and  the  labourers  are  generally 
better  ofl^  in   this  district  than  in  most  others. 

125.     The  proportion  of  males  over   15  years  of   age  engaged   in 

agriculture  is  larger  in  Sirsa  than  iu  any   other 
ccupa  ions.  district  of  the  Panjfib ;  for  Sirsa  the   proportion 

is  66  per  cent,  while  for  the  Province  it  is  only  55.  This  is  of  course  due 
to  the  recent  colonisation  of  the  district  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
population  is  scattered  about  in  villages  instead  of  being  gathered 
in  large  towns.  Few  industries  have  yet  had  time  to  develope,  and 
agriculture  is  the  main  support  of  even  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  than  the  figures  show ;  for  land  is  so  pleutiful  and  other  means 
of  livelihood  afford  support  to  so  few  that  many  men  of  castes  whose 
hereditary  occupation  is  distinct  from  agricnlture  though  connected 
with  itj  such  as  Eumhars,  Ehatis,  Loh&rs,  Chamirs,  supplement  their 
caste  occupation  by  engaging  in  agriculture  sometimes  as  assistant 
labourers  only,  but  more  often  by  taking  land  separately  as  tenants 
on  a  rent  in  cash  or  kind^  and  cultivating  it  independently  with  their 
own  stock  like  ordinary  peasants.  Agriculture  is  the  most  respectable 
occupation  ordinarily  open  to  a  Sirsa  artisan  or  menial,  and  when  a  man 
of  these  menial  classes  is  able  to  support  himself  by  agriculture  alone 
he  gives  up  his  hereditary  caste  occupation,  and  endeavours  to 
forget  it  and  to  ignore  his  connection  with  his  caste  brethren  who  still 
pursue  the  caste  occupation.  This  feeling  may  be  seen  among  the 
Kumhitrs,  the  Kh&iis,  the  Bawariyas  and  almost  all  otlier  inferior 
tribes.  The  number  of  persons  wlu)  still  follow  their  caste  occupation 
but  supplement  it  by  agriculture  is  also  large,  and  the  proportion  of 
tlie  population  of  the  district  who  do  not  engage  in  any  way  in 
agriculture  proper  is  exceedingly  small.  Moreover,  the  manufactures 
carried  on  by  the  artisans  and  menials  aro  the  simple  trades 
by  which  the  produce  of  the  village  is  prepared  to  suit  the  simple 
wants  of  the  agricultural  population,  and  their  customers  are 
in  each  case  a  very  small  number  of  peasants  whose  purchases 
and  means  of  paying  for  articles  supplied  cease  so  soon  as  their 
harvests  fail.  There  is  no  outside  market  for  articles  manufactured 
in  the  district,  and  thus  the  artisans  and  menials  are  dependent  on 
the  harvests  almost  as  directly  as  the  peasants  themselves.  Land 
however  is  still  so  plentiful,  and  the  people  of  all  classes  are   so  &<>> 
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castomed  to  provide  against  bad  seaaons,  that  the  artisanSy  like  the 
peasants,  are  generally  better  off  in  this  district  tlian  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Panjab. 

While  it  is  the  case  that  many  beIonorin<;  to  artisan  castes  have 
more  or  less  abandoned  tlieir  hereditary  occupation  and  taken  to  acrri- 
ctilture,  and  tliat  some  tribes,  sneh  as  the  J&t,  Rajput  and  Rain, 
are  wholly  en<^aored  in  agriculture  and  pasturage,  it  is  also  true  that 
special  occupations  are  confined  to  special  castes  almost  as  much  ae 
in  older  parts  of  the  country.  Indeed  in  many  cases  caste  and  occu* 
pation  are  almost  synonymous  terms.  Thus  the  carpenters  and  men 
en^a^ed  in  working  in  wood  are  almost  all  of  the  Khati  caste.  The 
ironsmiths  belong  to  the  Lobar  caste.  The  shoemakers  and  workers  in 
leather  are  in  Musalm&n  villages  gtMit^rally  Mochis,  and  in  Hindii  and 
Sikh  villages  generally  Chamars.  The  tanning  is  done  by  men  of  the 
Iliiigar  and  Khatik  castes.  The  weaving  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  ia 
done  by  Paolis  or  Julahasin  the  Musalman  villages  and  by  Chamars 
in  the  Hindu  villages.  The  earthen  vessels  are  made  by  Eumhars. 
Oil-making  and  cotton-scutching  are  done  by  Telisi,  and  the  butchers 
also  generally  belon<if  to  this  caste.  The  cloth-dyers  and  stampers 
belong  to  the  Chhipi  caste.  There  are  few  cases  of  a  man's  havings 
given  up  the  hereditary  occupation  of  his  caste  for  any  other  occu- 
pation save  agriculture,  and  many  of  the  artisan-castes  engaged  in 
agriculture  still  keep  up  some  knowledge  of  their  caste-occupation^ 
and  would  turn  to  it  ic  preference  to  any  other  if  deprived  of  their 
land. 

The  number  of  persons  in  service  is  small  and  consists  chiefly  of 
the  servants  of  Government  in  the  various  departments.  Few  recruits 
are  got  in  Sir»4  tor  the  army.  Many  of  the  population,  especially  the 
Sikh  Jat49,  would  make  excellent  soldiers ;  but  land  is  too  plentiful 
and  agriculture  too  prosperous  for  the  peasantry  to  feel  much  incliuatioQ 
to  tiike  service. 

126.     A  considerable  proportion  of  the  trade  within  the  district  ia 

carried  on  by  a  species   of  barter,    without   the 
carnage.  ^jj  ^^  coin.    I  have  already  described  the  mode 

of  paying  for  the  services  of  the  village  menials  in  grain.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  neighbours  to  borrow  so  much  grain  from  each  other  to 
be  repaid  in  kind.  Many  of  the  wandering  tribes  take  payment 
for  their  labour  or  for  the  articles  they  make  in  grain  instead  of  in 
money  ;  and  a  regular  system  of  sale  by  barter  may  be  seen  when  the 
vegetable  seller  (Kunjra)  from  the  Ghaggar  or  Satlaj  brings  his  carrots, 
radishes,  pepper  or  other  vegetables  into  the  villages  of  the  Dry  Tract 
He  squats  in  the  village  square,  and  the  housewives  come  each  with  her 
lapful  of  grain  to  exchange  for  the  vegetables  which  are  to  give  a  relish 
to  the  evening  meal.  For  instance  in  one  Rohi  village  I  saw  two 
Kunjras  from  Hissar  who  hud  brought  three  bullock-loads  of  red  pepper 
and  were  exchanging  it  with  the  villagers  for  double  its  weight  of  bajra, 
weighing  one  against  the  other  in  their  scales.  On  another  occasion 
1  saw  a  Kumh4r  exchanging  carrots  for  an  equal  weight  of  barley. 
I  believe  however  that  payment  in  cash^  both  for  services  rendered  aud 
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for  articles  sold,  is  mnoli  more  tlie  rale  in  Sirsi  than  in  districts  farther 
east.  Not  only  does  tlie  peasant  who  takes  his  bullock  to  tiie  fair^  or 
sells  his  cow  to  the  cattle-dealer  who  has  come  to  the  villa/^e,  take  pay- 
ment in  cash,  but  it  is  common  here  for  the  Sikh  Jat  to  take  his  barley 
and  ^ram  or  the  Bagri  J&t  his  bajra  or  wool  to  the  market-town  himself 
and  there  sell  it  for  cash  down,  instead  of  simply  makmg^  it  over  to  his 
Banya  to  be  credited  in  bis  books.  A  ^ood  deal  of  trade  i^  also  done 
by  small  bodies  of  peasants  who  come  with  their  camels  from  Bik4ner 
and  Hiss&r  and  purchase  grain  for  ready  money  from  the  peasants  in 
the  villages.  All  the  larger  operations  of  trade,  however,  and  the  sn{>- 
ply  of  articles  not  actually  produced  in  the  district,  such  as  salt,  sngar, 
iron,  and  English  cloth,  and  the  distribution  of  flour,  oil,  pulse,  ghi  and 
other  ordinary  articles  to  persons  who  do  not  directly  share  in  their 
production,  are  as  usual  in  the  hands  of  the  trading  classes, — in  the 
south  and  east  of  the  district  the  Banyas,  and  in  the  north 
and  west  the  Aroras.  Almost  all  banking  transactions  are  in  their 
hands,  but  the  Sunars  sometimes  engage  in  this  branch  of  commerce. 
About  5  per  cent,  of  the  males  over  fifteen  years  of  age  are  returned  as 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  more  than  half  of  these  are  in  the 
towns.  A  considerable  number  of  villages  have  no  shopkeeper,  and  it 
is  an  era  in  the  development  of  a  village  when  a  Banya  or  Arora  es- 
tablishes his  shop  {hdt  or  liatti)  in  it  for  the  sale  of  flour,  ghi,  spices, 
cloth,  &c.  The  position  of  the  village  Banya  is  much  inferior  in  Sirsi 
to  the  place  he  holds  in  older  districts  such  as  Rohtak  and  Gurgaon. 
This  is  specially  the  case  in  the  Bohi  tract.  The  peasants,  both  owners 
and  tenants,  are  many  of  them  so  well  off  that  they  seldom  have  a 
balance  against  them  at  the  Banya's  at  harvest  time,  and  are  thus  so 
independent  that  they  store  up  large  quantities  of  grain  and  wait  for 
a  favourable  market,  keeping  themselves  informed  of  the  ruling 
prices  at  Sirsa  and  Fazilki,  and  when  they  see  a  good  chancei 
'  convey  their  grain  by  cart  or  camel  to  the  wholesale  dealer  at  one  or 
other  of  these  places,  and  obtain  from  him  there  and  then  the  fair 
market  value  in  liard  cash.  And  often,  in  the  seasons  when  the  field-work 
is  light,  peasants  who  have  carriage  but  no  grain,  besides  conveying 
the  grain  of  Banyas  and  others  at  rates  of  hire  which  fluctuate 
with  the  demand,  themselves  watch  the  market  and  purchase  grain 
in  or  near  their  villages  to  carry  for  sale  to  Sirsi  or  Fazilka,  such 
transactions  being  generally  cash  transactions.  Contrast  this  with 
the  state  of  things  in  many  older  districts,  such  as  Gurgaon,  where 
owing  to  the  poverty  or  improvidence  of  the  people,  almost  all  the 
grain  in  the  country  is  the  property  of  the  Banyas  before  it  leaves 
the  field,  and  is  allowed  for  by  them  in  the  accounts  of  the  peasants 
at  exceedingly  low  prices. 

Besides  the  Biloch  camel-owners  and  a  few  others  who  devote  them- 
selves chiefly  to  the  carrying  trade,  large  numbers  of  Sikh  Jats  and 
B&ins  with  their  waggons  drawn  by  fine  bullocks,  and  of  B&gri  Jats 
with  their  camels,  employ  themselves  in  the  months  of  December  and 
January  after  the  kharif  harvest,  and  of  April  and  May  after  the 
vabi|  in  conveying  to  market  their    own  grain  or  that  of  others. 
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This  labour    is  shared   by   Labinas   and    others  with    pack-bullocks 
and  ponies,  and  by  Knmliars  with  donkeys. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  cost  of  carriage  along  the  chief 
trade  routeS|  which  in  this  district  are  all  uninetalled.  The  principal 
articles  of  merchandise  carried  are  food-orrain,  wool,  ghi  and  gur,  and 
except  that  some  difference  is  made  for  carrying  wool  on  account  of 
its  bulk,  the  rates  of  carriage  are  much  the  same  for  all  kinds  of 
merchandise. 


Tbadb. 

Distance  in 
miles. 

Usual  charge  per  maand 

in  annas. 

From 

To 

8irf4 

Elleii&h^ 

t  •• 

25 

2 

Sirfi 

Fdzilkd  or 

Minchinabad 

90 

3  to  8 

8ir»6 

Firospur 

••• 

100 

8 

8ir»4 

DeHii 

••1 

158 

7        Road  partlj  metalled. 

Odhin 

&\nk 

••• 

20 

2 

Odh&n 

F6zilk4 

••• 

70 

8 

Aboikhar£iia 

F^ilk4 

••t 

• 

40 

2(  to  6        Usuallj  Z\ 

Malnut 

Fdzilkd 

••• 

S3 

3 

Malaut 

Bikdiier 

••• 

200 

Stold 

Malaut 

Firospar 

»•• 

60 

6  or  6 

Hiilaut 

Ludhi6na 

*•• 

120 

8  or  9 

The  average  rate  of  carriage  on  the  unmetalled  roads  of  the 
district  may  be  taken  at  one  anna  per  maund  per  stage  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles.  But  the  rates  vary  very  greatly  with  the  fluctuations  of  trade^ 
and  especially  depend  on  the  cliances  of  a  return  hire.  In  Jtinuary 
and  May^  when  no  important  field  work  is  done,  c.irriage  is  cheap. 
In  July,  when  there  has  been  good  rain^  all  the  bullocks  and  camels 
are  busy  ploughing  and  carriage  is  dear.  In  1878,  when  Government 
was  impressing  camels  for  the  Kabul  campaign,  their  owners  took  them 
off  to  Bikaner,  and  carriage  rates  doubled.  They  seem  to  vary  from 
one  anna  per  maund  for  six  miles  to  one  anna  per  maund  for  sixteen 
miles.     Ordinary  loads  on  these  unmetalled  roads  are  as  follows : — 


A  four-bullock  cart  load 

A  three*bulIock  cart  load 

A  two-bullock  cart  load 

A  camel-load 

A  pack-bullock  load 

A  pack-buffalo^  pony  or  mule  load 

A  don  key -load 


••• 


•  •■ 


••• 


••• 


•  •  • 


••  • 


#•• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••■ 


••  ■ 


••■ 


•  •  • 


24 

maunds. 

18 

12 

6 

3 

3 

li 

127.    There  are  no  pakka  roads  in  the  district,  except  for  a  mile  or 
^  ^^   ^  .     .  two  near  Sirs4  and  Fazilki.   A  good  wide  kach' 

c/iaroad  enters  the  district  atNarel  from  Hissar 
and  runs  by  Sirsa,  Dabw&Ii  and  Fazilk4  to  Muazzam  on  the  Satlaj 
where  there  is  a  ferry,  and  so  on  to  Okara^  a  station  on  the  Sind.  Panjab 
and  Delhi  Railway  in  the  Montgomery  district.  This  road^  wtiich  for 
a  great  part  of  its  length  runs  along  what  was,  till  lately^  the  Customs 
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Line,  has  hitherto  been  kept  in  good   order  for  the  niaiI*oart  which 
daily  traversed  it.     Another  broad    road  almost   as   good  runs    to  the 
west  of  this   nearly    the   whole   ieujgrth   of  the  district  from  Sirsi  by 
Abohar  to  Fazilka,  and  is  much  used  by  Pawindah   traders   from   the 
frontier   who   annually   pass   throuj^rh  the   district  in  the  cold  weather 
with  their  long  strin^rs  of  camels  laden  with  merchandise   from    Kabul 
and  Kandahar  on  their  way  from  the  Derajat  to  Delhi  and  Hindust4u. 
Other   broad  roads  kept  more  or  less    in   repair  run  from  Sirs&  north- 
east to  Rori^  south-east  to  Darba,  south  to  Jamal  and  west  to  EUenah&d  ; 
from    Malaut  south-west   to   Abohar  and   Usmau    Kherai  and   north 
to   Mukatsar ;  from    Fazilka   north-east  towards   Ffrozpur  and  south- 
west towards  Bh4walpur.    These  roads  were  made  in    connection   with 
trade  centres  outside  the  district,  such  as  Bah&dra,  Nohar  and  Bhatner 
in  Bik4ner,  and  Bhatinda  in  Pattidia;  butafler  leavin;^  British  territory 
they  dwindle  into  uncared-for  village  roads.    Within  the  district,  except 
where  here  and  there  they  cross  a  sand-hilly   or   traverse   an  unusually 
sandy  bit  of  country,  or  where  sand   has  been  blown  on  to  the  road, 
they  for  eight  months  in  tlie  year  present  a  hard  smooth  surface   along 
which  cart  or  camel  moves  without  difficulty.     Indeed    the  same  may 
be  said  of  every  village-road   in   the   district,   and  except    where  im- 
peded   by   the  sand   which  forms   a  serious  obstruction  only  in  oom- 
paratively  few  places,  there  is  no  difficulty   for   either  carts   or  camels 
in   Gretting   from  any  one  village  to  any  other.     In  the  four  months  of 
the  rainy  season  traffic  is  not  so  easy ;  the  roads  get  soft  and  muddy  and 
easily  cut  up,  and  rain  stands  on  the  lower  parts  of  them  for  days ;  the 
Ghaggar  and  Satlaj  spread  over  the  country  in  their  neighbourhood  and 
some  villages  in  their  valleys  become  almost  quite  surrounded  by  water. 
Ferry-boats  are   maintained    when    necessary  at  Khaireka  and  Jhorar 
wherd  the  roads  from  Sirsi  to  Dabw41i  and  Abohar  respectively  cross  the 
Ghaggar,  and   sometimes   at  Bansidhar  between  those  places.     On  the 
Bathij    ferry-boats    are    maintained    all    the   year   round   atGhurk&, 
Muazzam,  Jliangar  aad  Amruka,  ferries  all   leading    into  the  Mont- 
gomery district.  On  the  principal  roads  there  are  camping-grounds  with 
wells  of  drinkable  water  at  regular  stages,   and   here   and  there  sarais 
for  travellers.     In  short  the  communications  are  good    for  such   a  new 
and   scantily-peopled  country,  and  except  during  the  raiiiy  season  there 
are   no  serious  obstacles  to  traffic,  though  in  the  dry  hot  months  great 
difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced   from  want  of  water.     The  Rewari- 
Firozpur   Railway   now   under    construction,    which    will    enter  the 
district  from  Hiss&r   at   Ding  and  run   through  Suoh&n  to  Sirsi,  and 
thence  straight  north  across   the  Ghaggar  by    Kalanw&ii    and    Desu 
Malk&na  into   Patti&Ia   territory,  while  a  branch  from  near    Mukatsar 
will  run  by  Ror4nwala  to  Fizilka,  will  vastly  improve  the  communica- 
tions, and   bring  every  part  of  the  district  much  nearer  the  reat  of 
the  world. 

The  ferries  on  the  Ghaggar  and  Satlaj  are  annually  sold  by  auction 
to  a  contractor  who  works  them  through  professional  boatmen  {malldh) 
generally  of  the  Jhabel  caste,  and  levies  the  fees  authorised  by  the 
Panj4b  Government  by  notification  in  the  Gazette,    The  three  ferries 
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on  ilie  Olmi^^ar  Imve  bronsrht  in  on  ilie  ATernpr^)  of  ilie  five  yenrii 
eiidinj^  1882-83  only  Rs.  857  ;  the  oon tract  for  1882-83  was  Rp.  305 
and  for  1883-84  Rs.  250.  The  four  ferriea  on  the  Snthij  brought  in 
on  the  average  Re.  7,3S5  ;  the  contract  for  I8SE.83  was  Rs.  5,600  and 
for  1883-84  Rs.  5,900.  The  most  important  ferries  are  tho»e  at 
Mnaszam  on  the  road  from  F&siiki  to  Dip&lpur  and  Okara  and  at 
Jhan^ar  on  the  road  from  Fazilki  to  Pakpattan.  But  most  of  the 
export  trade  thron^h  F4zilk&  ^oes  down  the  Satlnj  by  boat  The  riTer 
front  of  the  district  is  small,  and  there  are  said  to  be  only  twenty* 
eight  boats  belonging;  to  the  district. 

128.    The  trade  of  the  district    centres  in   Si rsa  at  the  one  end 

and  in  Fazilki  at  the  other.  As  a  general  rule 
the  trade  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  dis- 
trict passes  throngh  Sirsa  and  of  the  western  part  throngh 
Fizilkfi ;  but  wh«>n,  as  in  1877-78,  there  is  a  great  demand  (mdng^ 
khieh)  towards  Delhi,  grain  goes  eastwards  through  Birsi  from  near 
Fazilki  ;  and  on  the  other  liand  when  the  demand  to  the  east  is  dull, 
most  of  the  grain  of  the  district  goes  throngh  F&zilka  to  Sind  for 
export,  as  in  1878-79,  when  the  Fiziiki  grain-trade  almost  donbied* 
According  to  the  returns  of  the  five  Municipalities,  Sirsa,  Rori,  Raiiia, 
£lleu4bid  and  Fazilka,  the  average  imports  of  the  last  eight  years  into 
those  towns  of  grain,  sugar  and  ghi  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Coarse  of  trad*. 


Average  Imparts  of  the  eight 

t/ean  ending 

1882-83  (in 

maunds). 

Town. 

GmiD. 

Sugar. 

Ghi. 

Birti                   •••                 M*                 •.. 

FisilU 

Ellenibid 

Binii 

Bori 

282,000 

890,000 

64,000 

82,000 

12,000 

57,000 

26,000 

7.500 

2,600 

2,600 

2,800 

2,600 

800 

126 

100 

Total 

770,000 

94,600 

6,426 

According  to  the  returns  for  the  five  years  ending  1879-80,  which 
give  the  estimated  value  of  all  articles  imported,  the  average  value 
of  the  imports  during  that  period  was  as  follows  :~- 

Average  value  of  importe  of  the  Jive  jfeara  ending  1879-80,  (tn  rtipeee). 


Town. 

Artioloooi 
liMd. 

ABimalt 

for 
•Uagktar. 

Fd«1, 

UKbtiBg 

wathfaif 

Dracfl  Mid 
Splo«0 

Tobsoeo. 

Clotb. 

Uetell 

Total 

TftllMb 

Vina  •••               ••• 

VisilH 
BllMi4b4d 
aaoift 
Bori 

6,65,000 

6.18.000 

1,00.000 

41.00*> 

87,000 

1,800 
8,000 

•  •• 

1,S0O 

••• 

88.000 

8,18,000 

13,000 

8,600 

80(1 

8,81,800 

88.000 

48.000 

7.000 

8.800 

1,200 

68,600 

lO.POO 

6,000 

8,000 

1,100 

400 

10,600 

8,07.000 

1.63,000 

88.000 

16.000 

8,000 

4,31,000 

18,000 

46.1*00 

8.600 

••• 
••• 

8,36.300 
10.88.000 

1.68.600 
6I.10O 
87,400 

ToTAb 

18,48,000 

4,400 

68,600 

88,08,800 
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The  greater  part  of  the  articles  imported  into  these  towns  is 
attain  exported,  and  as  almost  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the  district 
passes  thronofh  one  or  other  of  them,  tlie  average  total  value  of  these 
imports  may  he  taken  as  representing  the  average  value  of  tlie  trade 
of  the  district.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  trade  of  parts  of  Pattiila 
and  Bikdner  territory  passes  throuorh  these  towns,  but  on  the  other 
hand  some  small  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  district  itself  goes 
direct  to  places  outside  the  district  without  going  throncfh  a  muni- 
cipality, and  tlie  value  of  the  total  trade,  exports  and  imports,  may 
be  estimated  at  about  twenty-two  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  about  e\f^\\t  times 
the  new  land  revenue  assessment  of  the  whole  district.  The  grain, 
ghi,  eajji  nnd  wool  are  the  produce  of  the  district  and  the  surrounding 
country,  and  are  chiefly  exported  in  exchange  for  sugar,  fruits,  drugs, 
spices,  piece-goods,  and  articles  of  metal.  Grain  is  chiefly  exported 
down  the  Patlaj  towards  Karachi,  or  eastwards  towards  Rhiw&ni  and 
Delhi.  GH  goes  in  the  same  directions  or  northwards  toivards 
Ludhiana  and  Firozpur.  Sajj{  and  wool  go  chiefly  throuorh  F&zilk& 
towards  Kar&ehi  or  Firozpur  and  Lahore ;  sugar  comes  chiefly  through 
Sirsa  from  the  Jamna  or  the  Ludhiana  country.  Piece-goods,  drugs 
and  spices,  and  articles  of  metal  come  through  Sirsi  from  Delhi  or 
through  Fazilka  from  Karachf.  The  trade  of  Sirsi  and  F&zilk&  is 
now  approximately  equal,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  Fazilka  has 
attained  such  importance  owing  to  the  opening  of  trade  in  the 
direction  of  Sind,  Karachi  and  the  sea,  partly  by  the  Sind,  Panjdb  and 
Delhi  anJ  Indus  Valley  Railways,  but  still  chiefly  by  the  river.  A 
very  large  quantity  of  grain  and  wool  is  put  on  boats  at  the  D4r4 
bandar  some  five  miles  from  Fazilka  and  taken  down  to  Karachi  either 
all  the  way  by  the  river  or  partly  by  the  Indus  Valley  State  Railway. 
An  a^ent  of  that  railwav  was  latelv  stationed  at  Fazilka  to  take  con- 
sigrnments  for  Kardchi  from  Fdzilka^and  small  steamers  now  and  then 
plied  from  Firozpur  and  Fazilka  down  the  river  to  the  railway,  but 
most  of  the  traffic  is  still  by  country-boats  (ber()  holding  from  200 
to  1,000  maunds  and  worked  by  boafmen  from  down  the  river  who 
often  have  their  families  on  board.  Each  boat  pays  a  pier-due  of  4  annas 
to  the  owners  of  the  village  opposite  which  it  loads.  These  boats  take 
about  a  month  to  go  down  to  Sakkar,  which  is  said  to  be  600  miles  off 
by  river,  and  the  freight  (mok)  for  grain  for  that  dif^tance  is  sometimes 
5  annas  per  maund.  Several  schemes  have  been  talked  of,  such  as  a 
steam  ferry  across  the  river  and  a  palcka  road  to  Okara,  a  branch  rail- 
way from  Okdra  to  the  river,  or  a  railway  down  the  left  bank  of  the 
Satlaj  from  Ludhi&na  by  Firozpur  and  Fazilki  to  Bhawalpur ;  but 
the  Rewdri-Firozpur  Railway  now  under  construction,  with  its  branch 
to  Fazilka,  will  supersede  some  of  these  schemes  and  revolutionise  the 
course  of  trade. 

129.   The  principal  traders  in  Sirsa  are  Banyas  connected  with  Raj- 

putana  and    Delhi,  and   in  Fazilfci  are  Aroraa 
ttx.  from  Montgomery  and  from  the  country   down 

the   Satlaj    towards   Multan.     The  license  tax,  which  is  supposed  to  re- 
present about  two  per  cent,  on  the  annual  income  of  all  traders  whose 
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income  exceeds  Rs.  500  a  year,  was  levied  from  323  persons  in  1882-83, 
and  from  301  persons  in  lb83-84;  in  the  former  year  it  brought  iu 
Rs.  5^965,  and  iu  the  hitter  year  Rs.  5^500,  the  detail  being — 

"So.  of        Amount 
Tfthtll.  persoiit.         of  tnx. 

Rs. 
6ir8&      .t.  •••  •••  •••  •••     100  1|765 

Dabw&U  ...  ...  ...  ...       48  876 

¥izt\ki  ...  ...  ...  ...     153  2,860 


Total        ...    801  6,500 


One  man  pays  Rs.  200,  and  one  Rs.  150;  six  pay  Rs.  100  and  of  the 
rest  220  pay  only  Rs.  10. 

180.   In  the  Sirsa  district  aUhongh,  as  in  all  new  conntries,  capital 
Rates    of    interest   and     is    somewhat    scarce,    2    per  cent  per  month 
exchange.  or    24  per  cent,  per  annum  is    a   high  rate 

of  interest ;  commoner  rates  are  one  paUa  per  rupee  per  month, 
or  18|  per  cent,  per  annum  and  1^  per  cent,  per  month  or  18 
per  cent  per  annum.  A  respectable  peasant  who  can  give  good 
security  can  l>orrow  even  at  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  it  is  only  the 
impecunious  Musalmans,  from  whom  it  is  diificult  to  exnct  repayment 
of  a  debt,  that  have  to  pay  so  much  as  36  or  37}  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  ordinary  Musalm&ns  are  very  careless  and  take  little  trouble  to 
check  their  accounts ;  the  Sikhs  and  Bagris,  on  the  other  hnnd,  cal- 
culate out  the  interest  and  weigh  the  grain  themselves.  When  a 
grain-dealer  makes  an  advance  in  grain  to  be  repaid  in  kind,  the  usual 
stipulation  is  that  \^  times  the  amount  advanced  is  to  be  repaid  at 
harvest,  whether  that  be  one  month  or  six  months  off  ;  but  such 
bargains  are  comparatively  rare,  and  few  }>easant8  are  deeply  in  debt 
to  their  bankers,  or  have  had  to  mortgage  their  lands. 

The  traders  have  a  regular  system  of  exchange  by  means  of  bills 
(hundi)  very  similar  to  the  European  system  of  bills  of  exchange. 
Tiieir  bills  are  generally  made  payable  after  a  certain  odd  number  of 
days  (mt<^,  5  or  21  for  Bliiwani,  11  for  Delhi,  and  61  for  Calcutta. 
The  rates  of  premium  or  discount  (Jiunddwan)  vary  with  the  state  of 
trade  and  the  risk  (jokham)  of  bankruptcy  (ditcdla)  of  the  merchant  4&c., 
and  it  is  not  unusunl  to  send  a  camel-load  of  silver  to  pay  for  a  con- 
signment instead  of  paying  by  bill  of  exchange.  Even  in  Sirsa 
however  it  is  becoming  usual  to  employ  currency  notes  and  postal 
money  orders  as  means  of  transmitting  money. 

131.     Forty -six  years  ago  (in  1837  \,  D.)  when  Captain  Thoresby, 

the    first  Superintendent,  came   to   the    district^. 
"*      "^°*  the  only   places  where  there  was    anything  that, 

could  be  called  trade  were  Rania  and  Rori,  and  perhaps  Khariyal,  but 
they  were  then,  and  indeed  are  still,  little  more  than  large  villages 
with  bazars  of  small  importance.  R&nia  was  the  seat  of  the  Bhatti 
Nawab^  and  Rori  had  been  settled  by  the  Sikhs  under  Nabha,  and  both 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  inhabited  all  through  the  time  of  anarchy 
when  the  rest  of  the  couutry   was  a  desert.   Khariyal  had  been  settled 
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by  BikAner  snlijects  nbont  ten  years  before.  Sirs&y  once  a  flonrlslH 
iiig  town  on  the  Sarsuti^  had  for  years  been  totally  deserted.  1  have 
already  described  how  in  the  course  of  a  year  a  lar^/e  town  spning  up, 
where  had  till  then  been  an  uninhabited  jungle ;  and  Sirs^  hsis 
flonrished  ever  since.  Its  popnlution  about  1853  was  7,242;  in 
1868  it  had  increased  to  11,000,  and  in  1875  to  12,H()7;  in  18S1  it 
was  12,292,  an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  population  of  1868. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  population  is  Hindu ;  and  although 
there  are  a  few  agriculturists  who  cultivate  as  tenants  in  the  surround- 
ing villages,  the  great  majority  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  trade, 
that  19,  in  gathering  and  distributing  the  produce  of  the  land  and 
articles  manufactured  elsewhere,  rather  than  in  producing  or  manu- 
facturing themselves.  Most  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Hindu 
Banyas  from  R&jputina  and  the  country  to  the  south-east.  Some  of 
them  belong  to  firms  of  con^iderahlo  wealth  and  repute,  which  have 
established  branches  here.  According  to  the  Municipal  returns,  the 
imports  of  grain,  sugar  and  phi  during  the  past  eight  years  have  been 
as  follows  (in  mauuds) : — 


Imposts  ir  Hadrd*. 

TMr 

jirar* 

Grnin. 

Sugitr. 

Ghi. 

1875-76 

247,000 

66,000 

1,300 

1876-77 

214,000 

88,000 

1,400 

1877-78 

5«0,()00 

29,000 

1,700 

1878-79 

269,000 

73,000 

1,400 

1879-80 

241,000 

72,000 

2,800 

1880-81 

166,000 

40,000 

3,900 

1881-88 

189,000 

68,000 

8,000 

1882-83 

869,000 

81,000 

8,000 

The  sudden  increase  of  imports  of  grain  in  1877-78  was  due  to  the 
great  demand  in  the  country  farther  east,  caused  hy  the  drought  and 
scarcity,  which  drew  a  large  quantity  of  grain  from  the  country  to  the 
west  through  Sirsa  towards  Delhi.  The  falling-o(F  in  1880-81  and 
1881*82  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  harvests  in  those  years,  as  very 
little  grain  was  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sirsi  in  the  four 
harvests  from  kharif  1879  to  rabi  1881.  The  increase  in  the  imports 
of  grain  during  the  past  year  is  due  to  the  recent  good  harvests,  and 
it  was  estimated  in  August  1883  that  four  lakhs  of  mauuds  of  grain 
were  stored  in  the  town.  The  sugar  comes  from  the  Jamna  country 
to  the  east,  and  from  Ludhiana  to  the  north,  and  is  sent  on  into  the 
Tillages  and  towards  Bikaner ;  the  demand  varies  a  good  deal  with  the 
nature  of  the  harvests  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  thus  in  1877-78  and 
1880-81,  when  the  harvests  were  bad,  little  sugar  was  imported.  The 
ghi  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  exported  towards  Delhi  and 
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Ludhi&na.  Piece-o^oods  are  iinf>orted  from  Dellii.  for  diatribation  .m 
|he  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  vessels  of  metal,  tobacco,  .drugs  and 
spices  ;  and  some  sajji  from  Bikaner  is  exported  to  the  east  and  porth. 
The  average  total  valae  of  the  imports  for  the  five  years  ending  with 
1879-80  was  estimated  at  over  nine  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  opening  of 
the  Rewari-Firozpur  Railway  through  SirsA  will  no  doubt  have  a 
great  effect  on  its  trade. 

Sirsa  is  a  second  class  Municipality  with  four  official  members  and 
seven  non-official  members  appointed  by  nomination ;  five  of  the  seveit 
non-officials  are  Hindus.  Hitherto  a  low  octroi  has  been  levied  on  all 
imports,  and  no  refnnds  have  been  granted  on  exports,  nor  has  there 
t)een  a  bonded  warehouse.  The  annual  inoome  for  the  last  four  years 
has  been — 

Year.  Income* 

Bs. 

1879-80  14,899 

1880-81  .   12,489 

1881-82  11.378 

1882-83  16,003 

and  the  balance  on  31st  March  1883  was  Rs.  7,753.  By  far  the 
l^reater  part  of  this  income  is  from  octroi,  which  is  collected  by  direct 
agency,  and  of  last  year's  income  of  Rs.  16,003,  Rs.  14^843  was  from 
octroi.  There  is  a  considerable  income  from  fees  levied  for  grazing 
in  the  Government  Bir  or  grazing-gronnd,  which  is  administered  by 
the  committee,  and  the  income  from  this  source  and  from  rents, 
&c.,  amounted  last  year  to  Rs.  844.  Sirsa  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
district  has  a  good  kachahri  and  treasury,  a  police  office  and  Hues, 
a  church  appropriately  named  '*  St.  John's  in  the  Wilderness,'^  a  small 
station  garden,  and  a  few  bungalows,  some  of  which  are  survivals  of 
the  days  before  the  mutiny,  when  a  part  of  the  Hariana  local  batta- 
lion was  stationed  here.  i?here  is  also  a  small  fort  with  a  high  mud 
wall  and  a  deep  ditch,  prepared  after  the  mutiny  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  European  residents  in  times  of  danger.  Inside  the  town  wall 
tliere  are  a  Municipal  Hall,  a  District  School,  a  Gurdwdra  supported  by 
the  Sikhs,  and  a  large  masonry  building  called  the  Katra,  built  by  the 
Treasurer  Fathchand  as  a  market-place,  but  not  much  used  for  that 
purpose.  The  opening  of  the  railway,  and  the  abolition  of  Sirsd  as  a 
district  head-quarters,  both  seemingly  events  of  the  near  future,  will 
make  a  great  difference  to  the  town. 

132.    The  old  Bhatti  village  of  Ranii  in  the  valley  of  the  Ghaggar^ 

«/  -  «   J     jx»,f    /      which  was    the  seat  of  the  Bhatti  Nawib  and 

^R4maRoriandEllen4-     remained    inhabited    all    through   the    time     of 

anarchy,  had  about  1854  a  population  of  3,209 ; 
in  1868  it  was  4,583  ;  in  1875, 4,917  ;  and  in  1881,  4,626,  or  almost  the 
same  as  in  1868.  It  has  not  much  trade,  and  is  simply  a  large  village* 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Musalmans,  chiefly  R&ins, 
Joiyas  and  Bliattis,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  rich  rice  and 
wheat  lands  of  Bania  and  the  neighbouring  villages.  It  has  a  small 
regularly -built  bazar,  and  is  a  Municipality  of  the  third  class  witU 
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seven  members^  bat  the  octroi  income  lias  averaged  only  Be.  1,253  for 
the  last  four  years  and  the  balance  at  the  end  of  1882-83  was 
Rs.751. 

Tiie  old  Sikh  village  of  Bori  near  the  Ghagg^ar  also  remained  inha- 
bited when  all  the  country  round  was  deserted.  It  was  held  for  a  time 
by  Nabha,  but  was  confiscated  with  its  parcrnna  in  1847.  Its  population 
about  1855  was  2,157;  iu  1868  it  was  2,723 ;  in  1875,2,728;  and 
in  1881  it  had  risen  to  3,063,  an  increase  of  13  per  cent,  over  the 
population  of  1868.  Half  the  inhabitants  are  agriculturists,  chiefly 
Sikh  Jats,  who  own  and  cultivate  the  large  area  attached  to  the 
village.  The  trade  is  even  smaller  than  that  of  Bania;  and, 
although  it  is  a  municipality  of  the  third  class  with  six  members, 
the  average  income  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  only  Bs.  492, 
and  the  balance  at  the  close  of  1882-83  was  Bs.  850. 

Khariy&l  was  founded  about  55  years  ago  by  Bagri  J&ts  and 
Banyas  from  Bikaner  territory,  and  was  reported  iu  1837  as  a  large 
and  increasing  village  with  700  houses  where  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  traffic  and  barter.  In  1863  the  village  was  inundated  and  made 
very  unhealthy  by  the  floods  of  the  Ghaggar,  and  Mr,  Oliver  built 
n  new  town  on  the  higher  ground  close  by  and  named  it  after  Mrs. 
Oliver  Ellenabid.  Its  populatiou  about  1854  was  2,662 ;  in  1868 
it  was  3,414 ;  in  1875,  3299;  and  in  1881  it  rose  to  4,131,  an  increase 
of  2 1  per  cent,  on  the  population  of  1 868.  But  this  includes  the  population 
of  the  hamlets  scattered  about  the  lands  of  the  village,  and  the  population 
of  the  town  of  Ellenabad  proper  is  not  nearly  so  great.  Mr.  Oliver 
laid  it  out  in  rectangular  wide  streets,  and  some  of  the  shops  built 
liave  never  been  occupied,  so  that  the  town  wears  a  deserted  appearance. 
Four-fifths  of  the  population,  including  that  of  the  hamlets,  are  B&grl 
Hindiis,  chiefly  J4ts  who  cultivate  the  large  area  attached  to  the 
villnge.  The  place  is  said  to  be  still  feverish  and  unhealthy.  It  is 
a  municipality  of  the  third  class  with  seven  members,  but  has  little 
trade,  and  its  income,  chiefly  derived  from  octroi,  averaged  only 
Bp.  2,446  for  the  last  four  years,  with  a  balance  of  Bs.  3,777  at  the 
end  of  1882-33.  Grain  from  BfkAner  is  exported  through  Ellenab&d 
in  exchange  for  sugar,  cloth  and  metal  vessels  from  the  east. 

133.     Abohar  appears  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Ibn  Batuta  about 
^•^^^^  1841  A.   D.,  as  Ihe  first  town  in   Hindustdn,and 

^  ^^*  even  then    it   was   iu  a  desert.     There  are   the 

remains  of  a  large  fort  which  must  have  been  at  one  time  of  considerable 
Btrengtii,  and  the  villagers  have  a  tradition  thnt  many  centuries  ago 
it  was  held  by  a  Bajpiit  Bdja  Abramchand.  They  tell  that  his 
horses  were  one  day  carried  off  in  a  raid  (dhdr)  made  by  the  Saiyads 
of  Uch&n  towards  Mult&n,  and  as  he  had  no  son,  his  daughter  dressed 
like  a  man,  went  after  the  raiders  armed  with  sword  and  spear  and 
gnn  and  bow  and  arrow,  and  after  various  exploits  brought  back  the 
spoil  of  Uchan  which  consisted  chiefly  of  horses.  The  Saiyads  of 
XJch&n,  being  holy  men,  endeavoured  to  get  back  their  property  by 
threatening  to  curse  the  spoilers,  and  forming  a  mela  or  cursing 
committee^  they  came  and  sat  dharna,  as  it  were,   on   the   sand-ridge 
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east  of  Abohar.     But  the  B&ja  held  out  so  long  that  the  women   of 
the  Sniyads   at   Uoh&n   got  tired   of  waiting  for  the  return  of  their 
lords,  and  came  in  a  body  to   look    for   them.     Wiien    the  Saiyads  on 
the  ridge  saw  their  wives   approaching  they    called   down  curses   on 
all  around,  and  they  themselves  and  their  wives  and  the   inhabitants   of 
the  town  all  died  on  the  spot.     The  pakka  tomb  of  the   women   in  the 
cemetery,  and  that  of  the   holy  men   (p^/*)    on   the   sand-ridge  exist 
unto  this  day  ''  to  witness  if  I  lie.^'     In  the  beginning  of  this   century 
Abohar  was  uninhabited,   and   the  whole  country  round    was  a  desert 
prairie.    About  A.D.  1828  a  body  of  Musalm&n  herdsmen,  headed  by 
Amra  Snkhera  from  Bigar  near  Fath4b&d,  came  and  settled   here.     At 
that  time   the   only  established    villages   in    the   neighbourhood    were 
Bhatner,  Guda,  Malaut,  Salemshah  and  Gaurdy&na    to   the   west   now 
in  Bh&walpur,   and  to  the  south-west  for  several   hundred  miles   there 
was  not  a  village.     Soon  after  the  Sikhs  began  to  extend  their  authority 
southwards,  and  the  Sukherns  have  a  lease  granted  them  in  A.D.    1828 
by  tlie  Sikh  Bh&i  of  Eaithal  authorising  them  to  settle  in   Abohar.     At 
first   the  three  Sikh  chiefs   of  Arnauli,  Jhumba^  and  Kaithal  had  each 
a   third   share  in  this  territory,  and  each  had  a  separate  fort  and   force 
at  Abohar,  where  tliey  were  constantly  quarrelling  about  their  re3|)ective 
rights.     Jhumba's   share  came  into     the  hands   of    Fattiala,  and    the 
Sukheras   have  leases   granted  them   in    A.D.   1831  by  Patti&la^  under 
whom  the  large  pa££a  well  was  made.     In  1838  the   tract   came   under 
British   rule,   and  Capt.   Thoresby  granted  leases  to  Amra   and   other 
Musalm&n   residents   of  the   village   of  all  the  unoccupied  land  in  the 
neighbourhood,    which    then    amounted    to    over    300   square  miles. 
According  to  tradition,  which   prohably   exaggerates,   there    were  then 
1,400  houses  in   Abohar,  and  a  lakh  and  a  quarter  of  cattle  grazed  in 
the  prairie  lands  attached   to  it,  and   produced  daily    60    maunds  of 
ghi^  which  was   then  the   chief  article  of  trade.     But  when  the  prairie 
waste   was  gradually  brought  under  the  plough  and  new  colonies  were 
established  in  the  country  round,   many  of  the  Abohar   traders  left  it 
for    smaller     villages  or    migrated    to     the    new  town    of    Fazilk&, 
which    was    much     more     advantageously    situated    for     the      rising 
grain  trade,  and    soon  eclipsed  Abohar,    which   is  still    only  a   large 
village.     The  population    of    Abohar  about     1858     was      1,477 ;    in 
1868,  it   was  1,445  ;  and  in   1881,   1,823,  an  increase  of  26  per  cent. 
There  are  three  separate  collections  of  houses  forming  the  village,  one 
of  them   being  a  bazdr  with  a  fairly  wide  street^  built  from  the  bricks 
of  the  old  fort  under  Oapt.  Robinson. 

134.     Fazilk&  has  sprung  up  almost  as  suddenly  as  Sirsi,  but  its 
FIsilk&Town  history  is  Still  more  recent.     When   in    1844  the 

tract  of  country  on  the  Satlnj  was  ceded  by  Bhiwal- 
pur,  there  was  no  village  where  Fazilk4  now  stands ;  but  Mr.  Vans 
Agnew,  the  first  officer  stationed  there,  built  himself  a  bungalow,  from 
which  the  place  became  known  as  Bangli,  a  name  still  given  to  the 
town  and  the  tahfil  by  the  people.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Oliver  established 
a  few  shops  there  and  gave  the  place  the  name  of  F&zilk4  from  Fazil, 
one  of  the  early  Wattu  settlers.     Its  favourable  position  near  the  Satlaj 
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lihB  enabled  it'  to  eiij^rosB  almost  tbe  whole  of  the  export  trade  ffoin  the 
great  Jan^al  tract  towards  Sind,  and  made  it  very  soon  a  flourishing 
mart ;  and  its  population  and  trade  hare  steadily  increased.  In  1868 
the  population  was  3,406;  in  1875  it  was  4,346;  and  in  1881  it  had 
risen  to  6^851,  or  more  than  double  what  it  was  iu  1868.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  total  population  are  Hindus,  and  almost  all  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  trade  and  operations  connected  with  it.  The 
greater  part  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Aroras  from  the  west  and 
south)  some  of  them  branches  of  important  firms  of  Multau,  Shikarpur 
and  other  towns  towards  Sind.  According  to  the  Municipal  Returns 
the  imports  of  grain,  sugar  and  ghi  during  the  past  eight  years  have  been 
as  follows  (in  maunds)  : — 


Imfobis  in  Mawix 

1. 

Teas. 

■ 

Grain. 

Sugar. 

6hL 

1875-76 

1,46,000 

17,000 

1,100 

1876-77 

1,80,000 

34,000 

1,400 

1877-78 

3,45,000 

19,000 

4,500 

1878-79 

6,23,000 

20,000 

2,600 

1879-80 

4,89,000 

32,000 

2,200 

1880-81 

6,33,000 

29,000 

4,400 

1881-82 

2,88,000 

39,000 

2,800 

1882-83 

4,81,000 

5,000 

1,600 

The  trade  in  grain  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  barley,  grain 
and  oilseeds  from  the  Dry  Tract  towards  Multdn  and  Karachi,  and  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  harvests  and  the  demand  in  that  direction.  The 
brisk  trade  of  the  three  years  1878-81  was  chiefly  due  to  the  demand 
created  on  the  frontier  by  the  Afghfin  War ;  and  the  falling-off  in 
1881-82  was  chiefly  due  to  the  poor  harvests  of  kharif  1880  and  rabf 
1881.  Fazilk4  also  exports  large  quantities  of  wool  and  sajji  from  the 
Dry  Tract,  and  imports  sugar  and  articles  of  metal  in  exchange.  The 
construction  of  the  Rewari-Firozpur  Railway  with  a  branch  to  Fazilka 
will  probably  make  a  great  difference  in  the  course  and  amonntof  trade. 

Fazilka  is  a  third-class  municipality  with  17  members  of  com- 
mittee, and  its  income,  which  is  principally  derived  from  a  low  octroi 
on  all  imports  with  no  system  of  refunds,  has  been  as  follows  for  the 
last  four  years : — 

Year. 

1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 


••• 


••  • 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


••• 


••• 


•  •  t 


•  •  • 


••• 


Income. 

Bs.  16,109 
„  16,972 
„  16,404 
„   19,696 


and  the  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  1888-83  was  Rs.  27,129.    The 
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town  lins  been  laid  out  with  rectangfniar  wide  streets,  and  is  rapidly 
extending.  The  municipality  owns  a  small  area  in  the  neighbourhood 
kept  as  a  grazing-gronnd  for  the  cattle  of  the  town.  An  Extra 
Assistant  Commissioner  is  stationed  here  in  charge  of  the  subdivision, 
and  besides  the  usual  tahsil  and  thana  buildings,  there  is  a  small  mud 
fort  made  by  Mr.  Oliver  in  the  mutiny  :  his  bungalow  is  still  standing 
surrounded  by  a  garden,  some  distance  from  the  town.  There  are  some 
bits  of  pakka  road  about  the  town,  and  some  avenues  and  small  groves 
of  trees  improve  the  appearance  of  the  neighbourhood. 

135.  Notwithstandinor   the   marked   increase   in   the  size  of  the 

villages   since   1868^  the  average  population  per 

latSn.*^       "^  "^^  ^^'*'    v"'<^^«  ^"^  *<*!^^  *«   ^^^y  899,  and   the   average 

rural  population  per  village  only  853,  so  that 
Sirsa  in  both  respects  stands  28th  of  the  32  districts  in  the  Panjab,  the 
fonr  below  it  being  Gnrdfispur,  Hazara,  Montgomery  and  Simla.  lu 
Sirs4  88  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  live  in  the  villages,  so  that  in 
this  respect  the  district  stands  19th  of  the  districts  of  the  province. 
There  are  in  Sirs^  21  villages  per  100  square  miles,  so  that  the  average 
distanee  from  village  to  village  as  calculated  in  the  Panjab  Census 
Report  is  %^  miles,  and  the  district  in  density  of  villages  stands  24th 
of  the  districts  of  the  province.  The  characteristics  of  Sirs4  are  a 
scanty  but  rapidly  increasing  population  living  in  villages,  each  of 
which  is  tlie  centre  of  a  large  township  {mauza)^  and  as  there  are  few 
outlying  hamlets  or  dwellings,  and  the  increase  of  population  takes 
place  as  a  rnle  within  the  existing  villages,  the  distance  from  village 
ta  village  is  great,  and  the  villages  are  rapidly  increasing  in  size.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  water,  the  dread  of  thieven,  and  the  desire  of 
society  prevent  the  people  from  readily  establishing  small  hamlets  and 
ont-dwellingHy  and  the  rough  methods  of  agriculture  employed  make  it 
unnecessary  for  them  to  live  very  near  their  fields. 

136.  The    Government    offices    date   their  transactions  by    the 
^  .  Christian  year  and  months,  the  feasts  and  fasts  of 

easures  o    ime.  ^j^^  Musalmans  are  regulated  by  the  Muhammadan 

Lunar  year,  and  the  Patwaris'  papers  have  hitherto  been  dated  by  the 
Fasli  year,  but  the  peasants  generally,  Hindu,  Sikh  and  Musalm&ii, 
ordinarily  reckon  by  the  Sambat  or  Solar  year  of  Vikram&ditya.  Thus 
the  present  year  A.  D.  1883  corresponds  to  the  Muhammadan  Hijri 
year  1300-1301,  to  the  Fasli  year  1290-91,  and  to  the  Sambat  year 
1980-40.  The  Hindus  divide  the  Sambat  year  into  12  months,  each 
determined  by  t&e  moon's  au:e,  and  divided  into  the  light  fortnight 
(Budi)  when  the  moon  is  waxing  and  the  dark  fortnight  (badi)  when 
she  is  waning ;  and  in  order  to  make  these  months  coincide  with  the 
Solar  year,  a  month  is  intercalated  every  few  years  by  doubling  one  of  the 
twelve  months  according  to  a  recognised  rule,  so  that  in  that  year  there 
are  two  months  of  one  name  and  thirteen  months  altogether.  The 
Sikhs  reckon  by  the  Sankrant  or  solar  year  always*  consisting  of  12 
tnontbsi  and  arranged  in  a  way  very  similar  to  the  European  system. 
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The  year  is  considered  as  consisting  of  three  seasons  {rut),  each  con- 
sis  tin  cr  of  fonr  months,  as  follows  : — 


BsASoir. 

MOHTH. 

COBBBSPONDINO  ElTGLISH 
MOBTH. 

r 

1. 

Ph^nn  or  Phagg 

;aq 

Febranrj-Mnroh. 

The  dry  hot  season 

2. 

Chait 

March-April. 

(Unhdla) 

3. 

BAiK&kh 

April-May. 

< 

4. 

J«th 

May-Jane. 

( 

6. 

8arli  or  H&r 

June-July. 

The  rftin*  {ChaumdiaJ 

6 

S&wiin 

••• 

July-AufTafit. 

or  Chatrmdta)  ...  i 

7. 

Bh&dttA 

A  u^ufit-September. 

I 

8. 

A^nuj 

September-October. 

f 

9. 

E4ti  or  Kitik 

October- November. 

The    cold    weather  J 

10. 

Muueair 

No  vember-Deoem  ber. 

(Sivdl  or  SMla)   1 

11. 

Poh 

December-January. 

I 

12. 

M&h 

January- February. 

It  wonid  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  actnal  conrse  of  the 
seasons  in  this  neighbourhood  to  consider  them  as  each  commencing  a 
fortnight  later,  i.«..  from  the  middle  of  the  Sambat  month.  The  rains 
may  be  taken  as  lasting  from  1st  Jnly  to  Slst  October,  the  cold  wea- 
ther from  1st  November  to  28th  B'ebruarj,  and  the  dry  hot  weather 
from  1st  March  to  80th  June.  The  hottest  part  of  the  year  is  the  latter 
part  of  June = the  beginning  of  Har^  and  the  peasants  sometimes  use  the 
word  H&r  to  express  the  driest,  hottest  time  of  the  year.  The  Sambat 
year  begins  in  Ghnit. 

I  have  already  given  the  Panj4bi  names  for  the  different  parts  of 
the  day  as  it  is  divided  by  the  peasants.  The  Bagri  and  Musalmin 
names  are  very  much  the  same,  except  that  tlie  Musnlm&na  sometimes 
use  words  taken  from  the  names  of  the  prayer-times  prescribed  by  their 
religion.  Thus  namdtioela  or  fajar=tarkd  or  parbhdt=:Si  little  before 
sunrise;  peshiwela  about  2  p.m.;  (/^artr«/a=just  before  sunset.  The 
day  and  night  (24  hours)  are  divided  into  eight' pahars  or  watches,  four 
from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  four  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  as  these 
are  determined  by  the  sun,  they  vary  in  length  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  but  at  the  equinox  the  pahara  of  the  aay  and  night  are  equal, 
each  being  three  hours  long.  Dopahar  menus  midday  ;  pahar  din 
rahd^=S  P.M.  ;  pahar  rdt  ga{=9  PM. ;  pahar  din  eharhd=29  ah.  Ordi- 
narily the  peasants  take  no  note  of  more  minute  divisions  of  time, 
but  in  some  of  the  Riin  villages  on  the  Qhaggar,  they  measure  the 
time  during  which  each  sharer  is  to  take  his  share  of  the  water  for  irri- 
gation purposes  by  a  water-clock  like  that  ordinarily  used  by  police 
sentries  to  measure  the  hours.  A  thin  brass  bowl  (^a^ort  or  ckhani) 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  is  floated  in  a  large  earthen  vessel 
{^kund)  filled  with  water,  which  gradually  comes  through  the  hole 
into  the  bowl  until  it  sinks.  The  weight  and  capacity  of  the 
bowl  are  so  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  bole  in  its  bottomi  that  it 
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links  exactly  one  ghari  after  it  is  first  floated.  The  ghari  nsed  in 
Mang&la«  one  of  the  largest  Tillages,  is  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
ordinary  Hiuddstani  ghari,  of  which  there  are  64  in  24  hours ; 
there  are  about  72  of  their  gharU  in  24  hours,  which  makes  each  equal 
to  about  20  minutes.  In  Khairpur  the  villagers  can  hear  the  ^onnr 
struck  by  the  police-sentries  at  the  Treasury  every  hour,  and  regulate 
the  division  of  tlieir  irrigation-water  accordingly. 

137.     The  unit  of  length  employed  by  the  peasants  in  measuring 
Measures  of  lencth  their  fi^elds  is  the  kadamy  called  also  karam  and 

karu  by  the  Sikhs  of  the  northern  border,  and 
pdandd  by  the  Bagrls  of  the  southern  border.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
Roman  passus  or  double  pace,  and  is  measured  by  taking  two  steps  or 
English  paces  as  one  kadam,  so  that  in  stepping  ont  a  boundary  by 
kadatM,  the  number  is  counted  from  right  foot  to  right  foot,  or  from 
left  foot  to  left  foot.  The  kadam  however  varies  very  much  in  length, 
being  sometimes  a  short  double  pace,  sometimes  a  long  or  an  ordinary 
double  pace,  and  there  is  among  the  people  no  fixed  standard  to  which 
it  can  be  referred.  In  the  last  Settlement  of  the  district  (except  in 
pargana  Bahak,)  the  unit  measure  of  length  employed  was  the  gathd 
of  8^  feet  or  99  inches.  This  measure  is  not  known  to  the  people  except 
through  the  Settlement  measurements,  and  we  have  dropped  it  in  the 
present  Settlement  in  favour  of  the  kadam  which  they  themselves  use. 
The^o^Aa  was  the  unit  of  length  employed  throughout  the  Delhi  Territory 
at  last  Settlement,  and  has  been  adopted  in  the  present  Settlements  of 
the  Delhi  Division  and  in  Rohtak.  It  can  be  measured  by  three  short 
steps  or  a  kadam  and  a  half,  and  is  such  that  a  square  of  20  gathas  by 
20  equals  a  standard  bigha  =  4th  of  an  acre.  This  b4gha  is  now  well- 
known  to  the  people,  who,  according  to  the  length  of  their  local  kadam, 
defined  the  bigha  variously  as  82,81,30,  or  28  itac^am^  square.  In 
the  measurements  of  this  Settlement,  we  have  adopted  as  our  me«asure 
of  length  in  place  of  the  gatAd,  a  kadam  of  exactly  6t>  inches,  or  two 
ordinary  English  steps  of  33  inches,  which  is  thus  exactly  two-thirds 
of  the  gatid  hitherto  used  by  the  patw&ris,  and  is  approximately  an 
average  of  the  kadama  used  by  the  villagers,  a  square  of  30  such 
kadains  by  80  being  exactly  the  standard  biglia.  This  was  the  karam 
used  in  the  Settlement  of  the  Montgomery  district,  but  in  the  Settle- 
ment of  Muktsar  the  karam  was  taken  at  60  iuches. 

The  unit  of  length  employed  in  measuring  cloth,  ropes,  the  depth 
of  wells,  small  pieces  of  land  within  the  village  site,  and  for  similar 
purposes,  is  the  luith  or  cubit,  called  by  the  Sikhs  hatth.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  hath  in  use — ( 1 )  tlie  sidltd  hdlh  or  straight  cubit,  measured 
from  the  projecting  bone  of  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  one  or  other  of  the 
fingers  ;  (2)  the  munoa  or  morwd  hdth  or  bent  cubit,  measured  from  the 
projecting  bone  of  the  elbow  round  the  end  of  the  fingers  held 
out  straight,  and  back  to  the  knuckles,  or  sometimes  to  the 
wrist;  (3)  the  tnu/^/i^ /i<i^A  or  fist  cubit,  measured  by  adding  to  the 
Mhd  hdth  the  fist  of  the  other  hand  with  thumb  extended.  Of 
these  the  murwa  hdth  is  by  far  the  most  commonly  used,  but  as  the 
length  of  each   man*s  arm    varies    and  there  is  no   common    stan- 
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clard,  its  exnct  lenvih  cannot  be  determined.  In  one  villn<^o 
I  found  that  the  hdih  of  a  particular  sliopkeeper  wns  accepted 
as  the  standard  hath  of  the  village.  Usually  cloth  is  mensnred  by  ap- 
plying the  arm  directly,  but  iu  F&ziik4  some  of  the  shopkeepers  use 
an  iron  rod,,  a  murwa  hath  \ox\%,  called  a  hathrd  ov  hdthld  goz  about 
23  or  23^  inches  long  (for  even  this  varies  in  lenrrth)  ;  some  of  them 
liave  both  this  hathr&  and  the  Angrezi  gaz  or  Eng^lish  yard  measure,  and 
use  both  in  measuring  cloth.  In  cloth  measures  length  of  16  hdth  is 
called  a  eolij  and  the  village  weavers  sell  their  coarse  cotton  cloth 
at  so  many  9ol%  for  the  rupee.  The  hdth  is  the  only  cubic  measure 
known;  thus,  when  a  village  pond  is  deepened,  the  quantity  of  earth 
excavated  is  measured  as  so  many  hdth  long,  broad  and  deep..  A 
usual  rate  for  digging  is  10  mnrwa  hdth  square  by  one  hdth  deep 
for  one  rupee ;  this  quantity,  100  cubio  hdih,  is  called  a  khandd  and 
equals  nearly  800  cubic  feet. 

Other  measures  of  length  are  the  purs  or  fathom,  the  utmost 
distance  a  man  can  measure  by  stretching  his  arms  at  full  length, 
considered  equal  to  Q^  »idh6  Adth  and  often  used  by  the  Bagris, 
for  instance,  in  stating  the  length  of  rope  required  to  reach  the  water 
in  a  well— -the  chappd  or  bandVbreadth,  measured  across  the  lowest 
joints  of  the  fingers  and  nearly  equal  to  3  inches — the  angal  or 
ungal  or  finger's-breadth,  equal  to  about  |  inch — and  the  seldom-used 
giih  or  span,  the  distance  between  the  points  of  the  outstretched 
thumb  and  little  finger.  The  chappd  and  ungal  are  used  to  measure 
lengths  less  than  the  hdth ;  thus  the  amount  of  rain-fall  is  estimated 
by  the  number  of  ungal,  or  fingerVbreadths,  the  moisture  has  pene- 
'  trated  into  the  ground.  An  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  obtain 
a  fixed  standard  for  the  ungal,  hy  adopting  the  diameter  of  the  Jhsr- 
shihi  or  Bik&neri  paisd  as  the  standard  ungal ;  but  when  I  sent 
for  some  of  these,  I  found  them  of  all  sizes.  The  jau  or  barley-corn 
is  used  only  in  expressions  like  ^^  ek  jau  kd  farq  bhi  nahin  M" 
(sb'<  It  is  not  out  by  a  barley-corn  '')-  ^o  ^oo  ^^^  expression  ^^  ek  bdl  kd 
favif*  (a  hair's-breadth )  is  figuratively  used.  The  peasants  have 
now  a  measure  for  the  English  foot  got  b>  clenchng  the  fists  and 
extending  the  thumbs  so  that  their  points  just  touch ;  then  the  dis- 
tnnoe  between  the  outsides  of  the  knuckles  of  the  little  fingers  is 
almost  exactly  a  foot. 

The  kdn  Ba3  hadam  is  hardly  known.  The  vrord  jeori  or  ja/rib  or  chain 
is  ordinarily  applied  to  the  chain  used  by  Government  surveyors,  but 
sometimes  a  peasant  has  a  rope  or  chain  the  length  of  which  he 
knows,  and  which  he  uses  in  measuring  his  fields.  The  koh  or  kos 
is  generally  considered  to  be  \,'^&0  kadams.  This  relation  between 
the  ko8  and  the  kadam  is  very  widely  known  and  was  probably  fixed  by 
some  authority.  Taking  the  kadam  to  be  66  inches,  it  would  make  the 
koa=^  1*19  mile,  but  taking  the  kadam  at  4|-  yards,  as  in  some 
villages  it  is  said  to  be,  would  make  iXx^kos  1*51  mile.  Iu  tins  dis- 
trict, and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  throughout  the  Dehli  Terri- 
tory, the  kos  is  practically  1^  mile.  On  the  Bikaner  border  the 
Bikaneri   kot  equals    2,000  pdonde  or  something    over   two    iQiles; 
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ftofne  SAjr  it  is  2,000  cameKs  double  paces  which  wouM  make  it  much 
loii(|^er.  Near  the  Satlaj  the  English  mile  is  known  as  munna  koh 
or  I  of  a  kohy  and  is  considered  to  be  about  1,000  kadam. 

138.  The   measure  of  area  adopted    throughout  the  district    (  with 
--  .  the     exception      of     Partjana     Bahak)    at    last 

easoreso   area.  Settlement      was    thfe      bigha     =     exactly   -f-  of 

an  acre,  the  same  that  is  used  throughout  the  Delhi  Territory. 
.Although  this  bigha  was  not  native  to  the  district  ( the  hlgha  used  in 
gome  parts  of  it  being  of  a  different  size )  it  has,  tlirongh  long  use  in 
the  Qovernment  records  and  measurements,  become  well-known  to 
the  people,  and  may  now  be  considered  to  be  accepted  by  them  as 
a  stamlard  for  general  use.  It  has  therefore  been  retained  as  the 
Btandard  measure  of  area  for  this  Settlement.  It  is  divided  into  20 
parts  culled  biswa$^  each  of  which  was  in  last  Settlement  coosidered 
to  equal  20  biswdnsis  or  square  gaJbhda  of  99  inches ;  but  in  the 
present  Settlement  a  biswa  is  held  equal  to  45  square  kadams  of 
66  inches  to  bring  it  into  connection  with  the  measure  of  length 
used  by  the  people.  The  native  bighi  formerly  used  by  the  Ba^rris  and 
others  in  the  south  and  east  of  the  district  is  a  square  of  20  kadams  or 
fdenddA  each  way  and  thus  varies  with  the  size  of  the  kadam.  Taking 
the  kadam  at  66  inches  gives  the  native  bigha  =  J^  of  the  Settlement 
Ugha  or  -)\  of  an  acre.  I  found  in  use  in  a  Bikaner  village  a  bigha  of  24 
pdondds  square.  The  native  or  kachcha  bigha  is  now  little  u^ed  in 
this  district.  In  the  north  and  west,  among  the  Sikhs  and  Panjabi 
Musalmans,  the  native  measure  of  area  is  the  ghumdo^  here  generally 
pronounced  ghumdn.  Most  of  the  peasants,  especially  the  Sikhs, 
know  nothing  of  its  subdivisions,  and  simply  take  the  ghuman  as 
a  square  of  forty  karams  a  side,  and  oousider  it  equal  to  four  kachcha  or 
local  bighas.  This  would  at  66  inches  the  iaram  make  the  ghumdn 
ss  '^  of  a  Settlement  bigka^  or  '^  of  an  acre.  The  karam  must  be 
less  however,  for  the  ghumdn  is  Said  to  be  -I  of  a  Settlenient  bigha^ 
which  would  make  it  \\  of  an  acre.  On  the  river  Satlaj,  among  the 
MusalmiiM^adifferent^^tifn^nis  used,  which  is  calculated  somewhat  like 
the  Montgomery  Settlement  ghumdo  aa  follows : — 

9  square  iarams     a?     1  marla 
20  marlaa  s      1  kandl 

8  iandU  =      1  ghumdn 

Tbaa  the  ghumdn  at  66  inches  the  karaniy  would  be  exactly  an 
aore  as  in  the  Montgomery  Settlement,  It  is  said  however  to  be 
I  of  aa  tUMBf  as  the  karam  is  taken  at  less  than  66  inches ;  but 
this  too  varies  from  village  to  village,  and  is  not  much  used  by  the 
people,  as  they  have  the  patwari  with  his  standard  bigha  and  his 
chain  to  refer  to.  In  the  Settlement  of  pargana  Bahak  however^  made 
while  it  was  a  part  of  the  Firozpur  district,  the  karam  was  taken  at  60 
inches,  and  the  area  calculated  as  follows  : — 

9  square  iarams     =     1  marla 
20  marlas  ss     1  kandl 

and  the    ghumdo  was   hardly   used  in  tlie  Settlement   Records,  the 
areas  being  recorded  in  kdnaUs 
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I  nppend  a  table  ebowing  some  of  the  many  different  standards 
given  me. 
Meaeurea  of  length — 

1  ungal  or  finger Vbreadth  «>  f  inch. 

1  chappa  or  hand's-breadth  ■=>  4  ungal  <»  8  inches. 

1  gith  or  span  «»  ^  sidba  h&tb. 

1  8idh&  h&tb  or  straight  cubit  =3  6  cbappe  «=■  24  ungal  «=  18  inches 

1  morwa  h&th  or  beut  cubit  »>  7  chappe<»  28  ungal  =»  about  23^ 

inches. 
1  muthi  h&th   or  fist  cubit  ««  81  ungal  or=s  8chappe. 
1  kadam,  karnm^  karu  or  p&ond&  »>  8^  morwe  h&th  or  «»  100  ungal 

or  Bs  3  sidhe  h&th,  or  2^  morwe  h4th  or  «=»  18,  22  or  24  chappe, 

or  Bs  the  side  of  a  square  whose   area  is  a   Settlement  bigha 

divided  by  28  or  30,  or  31  or  32  which    would  make  it   about 

71,  66,  64  or  62  iuches. 
1  so1iBBl6  hath. 

1  purs  or  fathom  ■»  8|  sidhe   h&th. 
1  kan«=!3  karam,  or  9  h&th^  or  8  h&th. 
1  gath4  S3  8^   feet  or  99  inches  exactly. 
I  mile  or  munna  koh  =  l^OOO  karam  (this  makes  the  karam  «>  6S 

inches. 
1  kos  or  koh  6=a  1,360  karam. 
Measures  of  area — 

1  square  karam  =  1  sirs&hf. 

1  square  k&n  =  9  sirs&hi  sa  1  marla. 

20  marlas  =  1  kanal. 

8  kaniil  ss  1  ghum&n. 

20x20  karam  =  1  kachcha  or  local  bigha. 

40x40  karam  »=  1  ghum&n 

1  Settlement  bigha  «  A  of  an  acre  =   28*  or  80*    or  31*  or  32* 

karams. 
1  ghum&n  «=:  2  kachcha  bfghas  or  J  Settlement  bigha. 

Meiinret  adoptod  §t  Uat  Meaanrei  adopted  at  last  Meaaoraa  adopted  ia 

•ettlemeot— Sirsa  diatriot,  eettlement—Pargaiia  Bahak.  this  settlement. 

99  inches  =  1  gatha  60  inches  =  1  karam  66  inches  s*  1  kadam. 

1  square  gathasl  biswILusi  9  nquare  karama  al  marla  45  sq  kadamsssl  biswa. 

20  biswilnsiH  »  1  biswa  20  marlas  =>  I  kandl  20  biswas  »  1  bigha. 

20  biswas  =  1  bigha  =  f  acre  »  jff  acre  =  |  acre. 

1S9.     Throughout  the  whole  district  the  only  measures  of  weight 
^  t      .  X.  in  £:eneral  use  are  the  Goveruiueut  standard 

Measures  of  weisiit.  >f^.  <    *  -i  '.i  l 

cAhatankj  ser  and  man  with  measures  connect- 
ed with  them  as  follows  :— 

5  tolas  =  1  ehkatdnk  5  sers  =  I  dhari. 

4  ehhatdnks  =   1  pay  a  10  sers  =  1  dahseri. 

8  ehhatdnks   =  1  adhseri        20  sers  =  1  dhaun. 
16  ehhatdnks  =i  1  ser  40  sers  =  1  man    (maund)  of  82-flb 

avoirdupois. 
Standard   rupees  are  ordinarily   used  as  tola  weights,  and  both  in 
the  towns  and  villages  weights   of  the   Government  standard  stamped 
in    English    are  in    common    use;  and    even  in  ordinary   every -day 
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matters  these  standards  have  quite  superseded  tlie  local  man  which 
was  until  lately  iu  use  amon|;r  ths  Sikhs.  It  equalled  ^i\\s  of  a  standard 
niaund|  so  that  1  standard  man  =  2^  kaehclie  or  locul  mans.  On  the 
Bikiner  border  a  different  man  was  used^  calculated  thus  :— 

40    Paise  =s     1  aer 

40     Ser  =s     1  man =29  Government  «^«. 

But  this  too  has  altogether  fallen  out  of  use. 

liO.     Measures    of  capacity    are    used    only  in    the    Musalmdn 

MeMunt  of  capafiitT.  villages   on   the   Satlnj    and   even    there    they 

have  been  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  the 
standard  measures  of  weight.  The  measures  of  capacity  used  are  as 
follows  :— 

4     ParonU  =     1  Topd 

16     l^opaa  as     1  Kachcha  man 

n^  Man$  s     1  Mdni 

The  topd  and  paropl  are  circular  woodeu  vessels  in  which  the 
grain  is  measured.  The  measurement  is  not  made  by  filling  the  vessel 
BO  that  the  grain  is  level  with  its  rinii  but  by  heaping  up  as  much 
grain  as  the  vessel  will  contain.  Thus  three  paropia  almost  fill  the  topd 
and  one  more  paropi  is  heaped  on  the  top.  These  measures  are  now 
seldom  used,  except  that  at  the  division  of  the  graiu  on  the  threshiug- 
floor  the  allowances  of  the  artisans  and  menials  are  sometimes  measured 
in  this  way.  The  weight  of  a  topd  of  course  varies  according  to  the 
grain,  thus  a  topd  of  wheat  or  gram  weighs  about  3  standard  sera, 
of  barley  2^  aersy  of  jaw&r  2|  aera.  So  that  a  kachcha  man  of  wheat 
so  measured  weighs  about  1^  standard  maunds.  Other  rude  measures 
of  capacity  are  Za/7=sa  single  handful  and  &<?£u=a  double  handful.  Where 
rent  is  taken  in  kind  and  the  quantity  of  grain  to  be  measured  is  large,  it 
is  common  to  use  a  large  basket  (kMri)  or  earthen  vessel  {matkd) 
containing  from  one  to  three  maunds  of  grain.  The  quantity  of  grain 
contained  in  the  measure  is  weighed  once  only  and  the  number  of 
measures-full  simply  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  one  measure  ; — but 
this   can  hardly  be  called  a  measure  of  capacity. 

141.    The  Government  standard  rupee  is  now  in    common  use 

v...».^  «#  .  I  -  throughout   the  district,  and   althoucrh  different 

Meunres  of  Tame.  i  •    i        i»       x«  .mi  r         i       j  ^ 

kmds  01  native  rupees  still  pass  from  hand  to 
hand,  they  are  not  now  used  as  a  measure  of  value,  all  values  being 
expressed  in  standard  rupees.  Wholesale  prices  are  commonly  quoted 
at  so  many  rupees  per  maund,  but  the  peasants  and  village  shop- 
keepers generally  calculate  prices  of  graiu^  ghi,  &o.,  at  so  many  standard 
Men  per  Government  rupee.  The  names  of  coins  in  common  use  are 
as  follows  : — ^An  eight«anna  bit  or  half  a  rupee  is  called  dheli;  a  four- 
anna  bit  or  a  fourth  of  a  rupee  is  pdold;  a  fourth  of  an  anna  or  paiad 
is  called  dabbal  (?  double  pice)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rude  square 
bits  of  copper  called  manaM  paiae  which  are  still  common  in  the 
b&z&rs ;  half  a  paiad  or  ^  of  an  anna  is  dhela^  and  one-sixteenth  of  an 
anna  is  damrii  two  manaM  paiae  make  a  takd.  The  standard 
subdivision  of  the  anna  into  twelve  pde  or  pies  is  seldom  followed  by 
the  people  who  prefer  to  go  on  subdividing  by  two^  so  that  a  rupees 256 
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damris.    For  still  smaller  values  they  nse  the  small    shells  called  hauA 
(cowries)  which  vary  in  valiie  according  to  supply  and  demand. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  system  of  local  measures  of  all  sorts 
in  the  Sirsa  district  is  the  want  of  a  common  standard  and  the  con- 
sequent extraordinary  diversity  of  the  measures  used.  Other  points 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  universal  use  of  the  double  pace,  the  cubit, 
and  the  finger's-breadth  as  measures  of  length,  the  absence  of  all 
measures  of  capacity  except  on  the  Satlaj,  and  the  wonderful  extent 
to  which  the  Government  standard  rupee,  maund  and  bigha  have 
already  superseded  the  various  local  measures  in  the  ordinary  every- 
day transactions  of  a  people  generally  considered  intensely  conser- 
vative. 

142.     The  Sirsa  villagers^  old  and  young,  are    fond  of  games  and 

sports,  and  have  a  wonderful  variety  of  ways  in 
mentiT*'  »«««-     which  they  amuse  themselves,  some  of  them  very 

similar  to  games  played  in  Scotland.  They  take 
a  great  interest  in  races,  and  great  numbers  of  them  gather  from 
long  distances  to  witness  trials  of  speed  between  horses  or  camels  or 
men,  and  enjoy  immensely  fancy  races  such  as  sack-races,  blindfold 
races,  or  donkey-races;  but  these  are  hardly  of  indigenous  origin. 
The  wrestling  matches  which  are  sometimes  got  up  excite  the  greatest 
interest  in  tiie  whole  country-side  and  the  fame  of  a  champion- wrestler 
(mall)  is  spread  far  and  wide.  In  wrestling  (kushti)  the  two 
opponents  come  into  the  ring  with  as  little  clothing  on  as  decency 
allows  ;  and  after  some  preliminary  exercise  of  their  muscles  by  walking 
on  their  hands,  &c.,  and  slapping  of  biceps  by  way  of  challenge,  or 
imitating  a  bull's  action  by  throwing  sand  up  over  their  bodies  with  a 
backward  stroke  of  the  foot,  they  stand  facing  each  other  with  bodies 
bent  forward  watching  for  a  favourable  chance  to  grip.  When  they  have 
seized  hold  of  each  other  the  struggle  commences,  the  object  being  to  put 
one's  opponent  on  his  back  so  that  both  his  shoulders  shall  touch  the 
ground  at  the  same  time.  It  is  allowable  to  seize  any  part  of  one's 
opponent's  body  or  limbs  in  order  to  put  him  in  this  position,  and  some- 
times the  struggle  lasts  a  long  time,  for  even  when  one  man  is  full 
length  on  the  ground  and  his  opponent  on  the  top  of  him  he  is  not 
beaten  until  he  is  turned  over  flat  on  his  babk.  There  are  numerous 
technical  terms  for  the  different  positions  and  grips.  The  spectators 
standing  roiind  often  become  greatly  excited  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  them  from  rustling  in  to  help  their  respective  champions,  and 
the  cries  and  shouts  at  the  different  points  of  the  match  show  the 
interest  they  take  in  it.  Disputes  as  to  what  is  fair  play  are  very 
common  and  passions  run  high  over  them.  The  Sikhs^  who  are  great-al 
wrestling  and  other  games  of  strength,  have  an  annoying  habit  of  stop- 
ping their  match  and  letting  go  their  grip  to  tie  up  their  long  hair 
which  is  constantly  getting  loose  and  streaming  down  over  their  faees'; 
but  when  a  real  match  is  on,  the  wrestlers  are  careful  to  tie  ap  their 
hair  more  firmly.  To  exercise!  their  muscles  and  test  their  strength 
the  men  have  a  heavy  weight  of  stone  or  wood  with  a  handle  to 
grasp  it  by,  which  they  use  much  like  a  dumbbell  {muqiar)  raising  it  np 
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o^ren  the  head  in  different  |tositions,  aad  spinetiines  they  etercUe  wieli 
clabaaa  ia  au  EQ<;lish  gymnasium,  A  favourite  trial  of  a/^ility  is 
to  jump  (kip  or  cMutl)  over  a  buffalo^cow,  and,  it  is  amusing  to  see  how 
patiently  the  old  buffalo  atands  ehewiqg  the  cud  while  one  man 
holds  her  by  the  horns  aud  the  otiiers  in  turn  leap  and  tun^bl^  oyer 
lier  broad  back,  aud  w;ith  whateyideut^relief  she  waddles  back  to  the 
herd  when  the  trial  is  over.  A.  ^ame  often  played  by  boys .  and 
youths  (joiuodn  or  gdbhru)  is  sauncAi,  which  is  soinethiug^  like  wrestliqg. 
The  competitors  throw  off  all  their  clothe^  except  the  loin-cloth  ajnd 
the  paffri  and  walk  round  and  round  challenging  each  other,  ^vhile  the 
old  meq.  sitting  in  a  ring  rouud  them  encourage  them  if ith  shouts 
of  tagre  ho  (be  strong  I)  Then  two  pair  off  and  begin  tlieir  struggle. 
One  strikes  the  other  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  ou  the  ohe^t  ai^d  the 
other  tries  to  seize  and  hold  the  striker's  wrist*  If  the  striker 
manages  to  strike  three  several  blows  witliout  his  arm  being  caugli( 
he  has  won,  but  if  the  man  who  is  struck  manageato  seize  the  striker's 
arm  and  hold  it  firmly,  despite  his  struggles  to  release  it,  he  has  won 
aQd  retires  leaping  and  slapping  his  bice))s  in  triumph  while  the  elders 
sitting  around  call  out  shdbdsh  ^bravo  \)  This  saundii  !$  jei^lly  a 
trial  of  strength,  and  in  their  struggles  the  one  to  hold  and  the  other  to 
escape,  they  wrestle  aud  roll  over  each  other  x)ir  the  ground. 

There  are  numerous  games  played  by  small  boys,  in  maqy  of 
which  they  divide  off  into  two.  equal  parties  in  a  way  we  used  to 
employ  in  Scotland*  Two  of  the  biggest  boys  are  ciiosen  as  captains 
or  skips  {aarddr),  and  the  others  pair  off,  each  pair  going  apart  and 
agreeing  on  fancy  names^snch  as  "  the  sun  and  the  moon^^  ^'  the  stick  and 
the  club,''  ^^  the  tiger  and  the  leopard/'  Then  e&ch  pair  comes  up  in 
turn  to  the  captains  and  says,  '^  Will  you  have  the  sun  or  the  moon?" 
The  captain  whose  turn  it  is  to  choose  says  one  naine  or  the  other,  and 
the  boy  whose  fanc}'  title  he  names  goes  to  his  side,  while  his.pair-fellow 
{beli)  goes  to  the  other  captain's  side.  They  have  also  a  way  of  deciding 
which  side  is  to  begin  a  game  like  our  spinning  for  first  serve  at  lawn- 
tennis.  One  captain  says  to  his  opponent,  '*  Right  or  wrong"  {sidhiyd 
uUi?),  and  after  the  choice  is  made,  kicks  one  of  his  shoes  up  into  the  air, 
and  the  right  of  beginning  the  game  is  determined  by  the  shoe's  falling 
right  side  up  or  wrong  side  up.  In  arranging  a  game  they  Sometimes 
draw  lots  as  we  used  to  do  by  each  drawing  one  of  a  number  of  un« 
equal  straws,  the  boy  who  draws  the  shortest  straw  being  ^out.'  Many 
of  their  games  have  no  practical  result,  except  the  honour  of  victory 
(jit)  or  the  shame  of  defeat  (hdr),  but  some  of  them  give  the  victors 
(jfhord)  the  right  of  mounting  on  the  backs  of  the  defeated  (ghorf)  aud 
riding  them  for  a  certain  distance  or  a  certain  time  :  e.  g.^  so  long  as 
they  take  to  count  from  one  to  a  hundred.  Some  of  the  methods  by 
which  they  determine  this  privilege  are  very  simple.  For  instance  in 
the  game  dasA  bite  the  two  parties  stand  one  at  10  paces,  and  the  other 
at  20  paces,  from  a  heap  (todd)  of  earth  as  goal^  and  at  the  word 
^^ one,  two,  three — off!"  (bhdgo)  one  of  each  party  starts  off,  the 
object  of  the  one  being  to  run  his  10  paces,  slap  the  goal  ten  times 
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and  get  back  Iiis  10  paces  before  the  other  who  has  20   paces  to  rnn 
can  reach  the  ^oal  and  then  catch  him.     When  all  have  had  their  tnrn 
the  boys  of  the  side  which  has  gained  most  times  mount  the  hacks  of  the 
other  Bide  and  ride  them  for  a  bit.  In  chhori  ehhora  one  captain  says  to 
the  other,  '^  Guess  whose  house  I  am  thinking  of  in  snch  and  such  a 
street  in  which  there   are  two   boys   and  a  girl''  and  according  as  the 
gness  is  right  or  wrong  the  boys  of  one   party  mount  the   backs  of  the 
others,  and   are  carried   to   the  honse  nnmed  where  they  ask  the  good- 
wife,  "  Above  above  or   below  above"    (  ipar  he  upar  yd  rdclie  he  upar) 
and   according  to  her  answer  they  remain  as  they  are  or  change  places 
and  so  ride  back  to  their  play -ground.     The  game   oi  lukan   chhippan 
is   exactly   onr  liide-and-seek,  and   the  catcher  (whom  in  Scotland  we 
used    to  call    *'ifO    is   called    "black-finger"     (kdliungli).     In   some 
games  the  children  join  hands  in  a  ring'  and   dance   round   one   in    the 
middle.     The  game  of     ddji  or  khnddu   khiindi  is  exactly  our  hockey, 
each  side  trying  to  drive  the  ball  ( khiiddu  or  dari)    with   clubs    {khundi 
or  gediyd)   through  its  opponents'  goal  (pdnd).     Sometimes  the  boys  in 
the  villages  may  be  seen  spinning  the  lattu  which   is   made   and   spun 
exactly   on   the   same  principle   as   our   top  or  peerie.     Sdgar  Hdhi  is 
something  like  leap-frog;    three  boys  stand  one  behind  the  other  while 
other   three  leap   on  to  their  backs  from  behind.  Kavaddi  is  something 
like  prisoners'   base   or   "  Scotch-and- French ;"   the   two   parties  take 
their   places   on  opposite   sides  of  a  line,   and   one  rushes   across  and 
touches  an  opponent  and  tries  to  get  back  without  drawing  breath,  all  the 
time  shouting  "  kavaddi  kavaddV^  to  show  that  he  is  not  drawing  breath. 
If  he   gets   back   in   one   breath,  the  opponent  he  has  touched  is  dead 
{margaj/d)j    but    if    he   is  caught    and    held    until     forced    to   draw 
breath,   he   counts  dead    and    goes    out    until    the    game    is    ended 
unless     there    is    an  exchange    of    prisoners*     Chappa    mer   is    like 
"  pitch-and-toss",   being     played    with     rounded    pieces   of  potsherd 
{tdma)    each    player     having    two    which     they    throw    alternately, 
the  object  being  to  get  near  a  mark,  and   the   winner   appropriating 
little  bits  of  potsherd   which  are  used  as  co  unters.     Charak  chundi  is 
a   combination    of    the     whirl-go-round    and    the   see-saw;    a    bent 
stick   is  balanced  on  an  upright  post   stuck    firmly   in   the  ground  ;   n 
boy  gets  on  each  end,  and  they  are  whirled  round  by  a  third.     Girls 
are  fond  of  swinging  in  a  swing   liMl)   suspended    from  a  tree,  and 
on  the  third  of  Sdwan  the    women   swing  each    other    as    a    sort    of 
religious  ceremony.     Babies    too   are    often    placed  in  a  small  swing 
{hilola)  by  way  of  cradle.     The  old  men  are  fond  of  the  game  of  pdsa 
which  is  something  like  backgammon,  played  with  bits  of  kankar  for 
"  men"  {aiaine),  and  6  shells  (kauri)  for  dice,  the    "  board"  having  32 
places  arranged  in   the  form  of  a  cross.     If  one  plajer's  piece  comes 
on  to  the  same  place  as  another's  the  latter  is  dead  imargdyd)  and  when 
a  piece  gets  all  round  the  board  it  is  "  ripe"  (pakgdga). 

Strollingbandsof  players,  dancers,  buffoons  and  acrobats,  nsually  of 
the  Nut  or  B4zigar  tribes,  go  round  the  villages  and  perform  for  (he 
amusement  of  the   peasants.     Their  performances  are  not  unlike  what 
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one  sees  At  home*  For  instance,  one  man  bnlances  a  long  bamboo,  while 
another  climbs  np  it  and  balances  himself  in  Tarions  attitudes  on  the 
top ;  or  a  performer  puts  bent  horns  on  his  feet  and  walks  along  a  rope 
balancing  jars  of  water  on  his  head  ;  or  an  acrobat  turns  somersaults 
on  a  high  stage,  or  with  the  help  of  a  spring-board  vaults  over  a 
camePs  back^  or  jumps  through  a  frame-work  surrounded  bj  swords. 
All  these  performances  are  usually  accompanied  by  beating  of  kettle- 
drums and  singing,  and  humourous  conversation  is  kept  up  oetween  the 
1)erformers  and  a  clown  in  the  same  way  as  in  an  English  circus. 
Strolling  musicians  usually  of  the  Kanjar  tribe  play  and  sing  and 
are  greatly  in  demand  among  the  Musalm&ns,  especially  the  Wattus, 
who  often  get  so  enthusiastic  with  their  music  as  to  load  them  with 
extravagant  presents.  I  found  a  number  of  Sikhs  sitting  at  their 
village  guest-house  (cUarmsdla)  listening  to  a  wandering  musician 
of  the  Tarkhdn  tribe  who  played  on  a  stringed  instrument  (Barangt) 
and  sang  to  it,  accompanied  by  a  Bhangi  of  the  village.  At  another  time 
I  found  B4gri  villagers  listening  to  an  old  blind  minstrel  who  played  on 
a  most  primitive  lute  made  out  of  a  bamboo  and  a  cocoanut  and, 
accompanied  by  a  little  boy,  sang  plaintive  lays  of  Bajput&na. 
The  Mir^sfs  are  professional  musicians  and  are  greatly  in  demand 
at  all  festivals  with  their  stringed  instruments  and  kettledrums  {dhol) 
which  they  play  in  the  usual  monotonous  style  but  with  ^eat  en- 
thusiasm, especially  when  elevated  on  a  caniePs  back  in  a  marriage  pro* 
cession.  The  Bagri  villagers  have  a  peculiar  sort  of  music.  Oue  man 
takes  in  his  left  hand  a  large  tambourine  (daph)  which  he  plays  by 
Btriking  it  with  the  points  and  knuckles  of  the  fingers  of  his  right 
band,  while  the  fingers  of  his  left  strike  a  straw  against  its  edge.  At 
intervals  he  gives  a  swing  and  a  kick,  and  then  begins  to  shout  out 
a  verse,  while  several  others  join  in,  sticking  their  heads  close  to  the 
player's  behind  the  tambourine  and  dancing  round  and  round  with  him 
m  a  curious  crouching  dance.  There  does  not  seem  much  music  in 
their  song  and  the  performers  themselves  explain  that  they  are  only 
trying  to  make  as  much  noise  {rauld)  as  they  can. 

143.     In  the  Sirsi  district,  according  to  the  Annual  Police  Reports. 
^  ,  the  number  of  cognizable  cases   reported   and 

convictions  obtained  has  been  as  follows  for 
the  last  three  years,  excluding  Class  YI  or  petty  cases  such  as  cases 
of  public  nuisance :— 


Year. 

Cases  re- 
ported. 

CoiiTiotions 
obtained. 

Peroentage. 

Persons  ap- 
prehended 

Persons  oon- 
Ticted. 

1880 
1881 
1882 

606 
635 
879 

211 
218 
171 

41-8 

40-74 

44*88 

498 
496 
408 

860 
818 
247 
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Including  Class  YI   the   total  Dumber  of  cognizable  oflfencee  re- 
ported was  719  in  1881  and  682  in  1882  as  follows  :— 


Olaai  of  oaae. 

1881. 

1882. 

Average  of  fire 
years  (1868-72.) 

Mdrder 

Dacoity 

Bobberj           •*• 

House^bfenkftiig 

Cattle-theft      ... 

Ordinarj  theft 

Bad  liTelihood 

Poblio  nuttanoe             .   «.. 

8 

2 

8 

88 

150 

147 

47 

181 

•  • 

8 

1 

7 

(6 

US 

102 

62 

288 

2 

1 

9 

118 

]               466 

not  arailable. 

4 

Thus  the  nnmber  of  cognizable  cases  (excluding  Class  YI)  reported 
per  10,000  of  total  population  was  20  in  1880  and  21  in  1882,  while 
in  those  years  the  proportion  for  the  whole  Province  was  18  and  17 
respectively.  It  would  thus  seem  < hat  more  crimes  are  committed  in 
proportion  to  population  in  the  Sirsa  district  than  in  the  Panj&b  as  a 
whole,  but  the  district  seems  to  be  much  less  criminal  than  it  was  (eu 
years  ago.  The  most  important  class  of  crime  is  cattle-theft,  and  the 
number  of  cases  of  this  class  reported  has  been  as  follows : — 

In  1879.  In  1880.  In  1881.  In  1882. 

161  129  150  112 

or.  about  three  times  the  avei*age  for  the  Pahjib  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion. It  is  only  two  generations  since  cattle-lifting  raids  on  a  large  scale 
were  common  occurrences  in  the  district  and  even  so  late  as  1839  the 
Superintendent  complained  that  bands  of  armed  robbers  on  horses  or 
camels  made  attacks  on  Sirsa  villages  and  carried  off  their  cattle  and 
other  moveables.  The  man  who  was  most  successful  in  lifting  the  cattle 
of  his  enemies,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  was  honoured  roost  among  his 
fellows,  and  there  is  still  a  lingering  feeling,  especially  among  the 
Musalmans,  that  cattle-stealing  is  an  honourable  occupation,  so  that 
their  leading  men,  if  not  ready  to  engage  in  it  themselves,  are  always 
ready  to  wink  at  it  and  help  their  fellow  tribesmen  to  avoid  detection  ; 
and  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  helping  the  police  to 
track  such  criminals  are  not  popular  among  their  neighbours.  Some 
of  the  leading  Bodlas  and  Wattus  on  the  Satlaj  have  lately  been 
placed  on  security  for  good  behaviour  because  of  their  conniving  at 
cattle-theft.  The  long  distances  between  villages  and  the  great  length 
of  frontier  make  it  comparatively  easy  for  the  thief  to  take  stolen 
cattle  or  camels  out  of  the  district  into  Pattiala  or  Bik&ner  or  across 
the  Satlaj  into  Montgomery,  and  it  is  no  doubt  partly  for  this  reason 
that  the  percentage  of  convictions  to  offences  reported  is  comparatively 
low,  so  that  the  Sirsi  district  in  this  respect  generally  comes  among 
the  last  ten  of  the  thirty-two  districts  of  the  Panj&b.  For  protection 
against  thieves  the  villages,  especially  those  of  the  B4gri8,  are  often 
surrounded  with  a  tLick  hedge  of  thorns  or  a  deep  ditch  and  have 
only  one  gateway  {pliaUa)  which  is  closed  at  night  by  a  gate  or  fence 
of. thorns  and  is  guarded  by   the  village   watchman  that  no  suspicion* 
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character  may  oome  in  and  that  no  cattle  may  got  out ;  and  at  night- 
fall all  the  cattle  are  brought  in  from  the  fields  into  the  village  for 
security.  When  an  animal  is  stolen,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  tracker, 
commonly  of  the  B4wariya  tribe,  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  animal 
can  be  tracked  fast  enougii.  Many  of  the  cases  of  house-breaking  and 
theft  are  committed  by  men  of  the  Bawariya  and  Chiihra  tribes^  some 
of  them  professional  thieves  living  in  Pattiala  territory,  but  there 
are  no  criminal  tribes  in  the  district  whose  profession  as  a  tribe  it  is 
to  steal.  Even  the  Bawariyas  as  a  rule  are  well  behavedi  althougli  the 
Bidawati  or  Bikaneri  section  are  said  to  be  given  to  crime  ;  and  the 
bands  of  San^^is  who  sometimes  wander  through  the  district  do  little 
worse  then  pilfer  grain  from  the  fields.  No  tribe  in  this  district  is  regis- 
tered nnder  the  Criminal  Tribes  Act  Crime  is  said  to  be  most  prevalent 
in  July,  Augnst  and  September  when  the  people  are  busy  in  the  fields 
with  their  kharif  crop  or  too  tired  to  keep  good  watch  at  night,  and 
of  course  the  number  of  crimes  varies  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the 
seasons^  being  much  greater  in  years' of  scarcity  than  in  years  of 
plenty  when  grain  is  cheap.  Indeed,  considering  the  great  distance  of  the 
fields  from  the  villages  and  the  number  of  stores  of  grain  which  are  hardly 
protected  at  all,  it  is  wonderful  how  few  are  the  thefts  of  grain  ;  the 
reason  probably  being  that  the  people  are  generally  well-off  and  have 
zio  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  labour  and  food  at  a  cheap  rate. 

144.  The   amount  of  civil   litigation  in  the  Sir8&  district  is  on 

CirU  liti    tion  *^*®  whole    less   than   for  the  Panj4b  generally. 

'  The    total   number   of  civil   suits   instituted  in 

the  SiTsi  district  during  the  year  1882  was  2,765  or  109  per  10,000 
of  population,  while  the  proportion  for  the  whole  Panj&b  was  186  per 
10,000 ;  and  of  those  2,765,  936  related  to  proprietary  right  or 
occupancy  right  in  assessed  land.  This  large  number  of  land  suits  is 
exceptional  and  due  to  the  Settlement  operations  which  led  every  man 
to  look  to  his  title  and  brought  disputes  to  a  head,  and  the  number  of 
civil  suits  is  ordinarily  much  less  than  this  ;  but  it  is  evidently  increasing, 
for  the  average  number  of  suits  instituted  during  the  five  years,  1868 
to  1872,  was  only  1,150.  There  are  comparatively  few  disputes  between 
money-lender  and  agriculturist  brought  into  court,  partly  perhaps 
because  of  the  distance  of  the  courts  and  the  primitive  nature  of  most 
of  their  transactions,  but  also  partly  because  there  is  comparatively 
little  indebtedness  to  money  lenders  who  are  thus  seldom  forced  to 
bring  suits  against  their  debtors.  The  B^ins  and  the  Sikhs  are  said 
to  be  prone  to  litigation  regarding  rights  in  land,  but  this  is  probably 
due  to  their  higher  cultivation  and  development  and  the  cont^equent 
greater  value  of  their  laud.  The  Bishnois  and  the  Musalmau  Jhorars 
and  Bhaneke  are  especially  given  to  quarrelling  in  words,  but  perhaps 
do  not  bring  their  disputes  into  court  oftener  than  their  neighbours. 

145.  Upon  the  whole,  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Sirsa  peasantry 

is   greater  than  in  m*ny  other  districts,  if  al- 

Genenl  eharfioter    and     lowauce  be  made  for  the  climate  and  the  natural 
eeoQoinio  coiiditiou  of  the      i  i_ii*i**-  i  x  r<.« 

^eopU.  draw-backs  of  living  in  such  a  country,     it  is 

true  that  they   often  drink  bad  water,  live  in 
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hovels,  ami  enJnre  great  heat  and  much  sand  and  dnsf.,  bnf  tliey  are  accus- 
tomed to  such  discomforts  and  do  not  mind  tliem,  ami  thn  g'eneml  h<^alHi 
of  the  popiilatioB  is  above  the  aTerag(»  of  Indian  poasantry.  Thoy 
have  ordinarily  ho  difficulty  inohtaininor  plenty  of  good  food  and  com- 
fortable clothiug ;  those  who  prefer  a  good  house  to  a  hovel  have  little 
ditficulty  in  making  one,  and  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the 
people  have  means  enough  to  procure  such  utenMls,  comforts  au'l 
ornaments  as  take  their  fancy.  Notwithstanding  the  precarious  yield 
of  the  harvests  there  is  seldom  any  wide-felt  scarcity  at  all  approach* 
ing  famine ;  for  the  population  is  still  scanty  as  compared  with  the 
area,  and  the  yield  in  good  years  is  more  than  sufficient  to  support 
them  and  provide  a  surplus  for  bad  years,  and  the  people  have 
learned  from  experience  to  store  up  grain  against  years  of  drought, 
while  their  general  prosperity  has  enabled  them  to  do  so.  The  peasants 
generally  are  unusually  free  from  debt  and  independent  of  the  money- 
lender, and  sales  and  mortgages  of  land  by  cultivating  propriet^ors 
are  unusually  few.  In  a  new  country  like  this  there  is  always  a 
good  deal  of  land-speculation  in  the  early  days  of  colonisation,  and 
a  number jof  villages  have  chsinged  hands  ;  bnt  the  sales  have  usually 
been  made  by  land-jobbers  or  non-cultivating  proprietors  to  whom 
rights  had  been  granted  in  larger  tracts  of  land  than  they  could 
manage.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  with  the  original  Musalmkn 
itihabitanta  whose  unthrifty  habits  have  made  it  difficult  for  them  to 
retain  the  proprietary  rights  conferred  on  them,  and  much  land  has 
already  passed  out  of  their  hands.  Some  of  it  has  gone  into  the 
hands  of  money-lenders,  often  non-resident,  wha  cultivate  their  landft 
through  tenants,  but  much  of  it  has  been  transferred  to  Sikhs  and 
Bagris,  who  owing  to  their  greater  thrift  and  industry,  are  much  better 
colonists  than  the  Musalm&ns ;  and  even  the  Musalm4ns,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  great  part  of  the  lands  they  formerly  held,  liave 
benefited  so  mnch  from  the  increase  in  the  value  of  land  and  the  greater 
security  from  vicissitudes  of  season  and  of  civil  strife  that  they  are 
much  more  prosperous  on  the  whole  than  tliey  were  two  generations 
ago,  when  a  much  larger  share  of  the  land  nominally  belonged  to  them. 

As  is  natural  in  a  newly-colonised  country,  the  people  are  unusually 
prone  to  wander.  Not  only  are  wandering  homeless  tribes  and  familiea 
more  numerous  than  in  older  countries,  but  even  after  having  lived 
in  a  place  for  some  years  a  colonist,  who  is  not  getting  on  so  well  as 
he  had  hoped,  thinks  it  no  hardship  to  quit  the  village  with  his 
family,  cattle  and  household  goods  and  migrate  to  a  more  favoiirable 
spot.  Especially  iii  a  year  of  scarcity  such  migrations  are  common 
and  they  are  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  distress.  Indeed,  the  colonist 
often  pays  up  his  rent  and  settles  all  bis  debts  and  takes  away  with 
him  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  with  which  to  start  life  afresh 
in  a  new  village.  As  population  increases,  however,  and  land  gets 
more  scarce  and  capital  accumulates,  the  people  are  becoming  less 
migratory.  The  Sikhs  are  especially  reluctant  to  leave  the  fields  they 
liave  cultivated  and  learned  to  love,  except  when  pressure  of  population 
drives  some   members   of   the  family  to   move  onwards  leaving   the 
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otliere  in  possession  of  the>  family  holJint^  and  often  reiaiuing^  their 
rights  in  it.  Tlie  Bagris  too  are  novv  settlings  down  in  their  villages^ 
though  such  tribes  as  the  Bawariyas  and  Tiioris  are  still  very  much  given 
to  wander^  And  Ods,  Nats  and  B&zigars  never  settle  any  where  for  any 
length  of  time.  Even  the  Musalin&us  who  two  generations  ago  lived 
a  wandering  pastoral  Itfe^  have  now  generally  settled  down  in 
particular  villages,  though  the  poorer  clanses  of  Mnsalmans  are  also 
very  ready  to  migrate  at  the  slightest  hardship.  Notwithstanding  tiiis 
rapid  development  of  settled  habits^  the  population  is  still  much  moro 
shifting  than  in  an  ordinary  Paujab  district. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  population  developed  on  the  borders  of  a 
desert,  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  people  are  very  primitive.  There  is 
practically  no  education  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  expe- 
rience of  generations  has  taught  them  much,  and  even  the  Bdgris^ 
sluggish  as  their  intellect  is,  are  not  wanting  in  a  shrewd  common-sense 
in  matters  of  everyday  life.  Their  life  is  not,  for  their  ideas  of  comfort, 
at  all  a  hard  one,  and  they  have  much  leisure  and  many  opportunities  for 
rest  and  amusement.  Tiieir  enjoyments  are  not  of  a  very  refined 
nature,  and  consist  chiefly  in  feasting  on  sweet  and  greasy  foods^ 
looking  at  rough  sports,  or  listening  to  rude  monotonous  music ;  but 
to  them  these  are  real  pleasures,  and  their  lives  are  as  a  rule  contented 
and  cheerful,  with  a  much  greater  share  of  pleasure  than  of  paiq. 
They  can  appreciate  a  joke  if  the  point  is  not  too  fiue^  and  can  enjoy 
a  hearty  laugh  among  themselves,  although  unfortunately  it  is  not 
thought  good  manners  to  laugh  before  a  sahib.  They  get  excited  over 
a  wrestling-match  or  in  a  quarrel  and  abuse  each  other  freely  in  words 
but  rarely  come  to  blows,  and  intoxication  with  the  evils  to  which  it 
leads  is  almost  unknown.  Their  language  is  coarse  and  often  obscene, 
tod  their  manners  are  roughs  but  tbey  have  some  idea  of  politeness 
and  especially  of  hospitality.  They  are  not  so  cringing  and  obsequious 
as  the  people  of  Hindustan  proper^  and  indeed  the  Sikhs  are 
very  manly  and  independent,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not 
free  from  Che  Oriental  proneness  to  flutter.  Among  themselves 
they  show  great  respect  to  the  old  and  great  tenderness  to  the  young, 
and  family  affection  is  strong:.  They  can  subordinate  their  own  self- 
iMtecest  to  the  good  of  the  family  generally,  but  their  ideas  of  duty 
are  not  very  wide-reaching,  and  most  peasants  would  sacrifice  truth 
and  justice  to  the  interests  of  their  near  relatives.  Yet  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  fair  dealing  between  man  and  man,  and  but  little  serious 
Vijtiatice  done,  though  comparatively  few  cases  come  into  our  Courts. 
Their  orimes  seldom  show  any  great  moral  depravity.  Murders 
are  few  and  are  usually  inspired  by  jealousy  ;  cattle-thefts  are  common, 
l>ut  are  from  their  point  of  view  very  venial  ofienoes.  Owing  to  the 
universal  practice  of  marrying  all  women  early,  to  the  streugtli  of 
family  ties  and  the  closeness  of  family  and  village  life,  sexual  im- 
morality is  probably  very  rare,  although  from  the  obscene  allueions 
which  are  common  in  their  ordinary  talk,  immoral  ideas  would  seem 
to  be  familiar  to  them.  In  religion  titey  are  not  bigots,  nor  are 
tjiey  slaves  to    superatition.    Their  pilgrimages  are  rather    holidays' 
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tlian  hardsbipsy  and  their  religious  ideas  rarely  canse  them  to  inflict 
much  discomfort  on  themselves  or  tlieir  neighbours.  They  have  a 
vague  idea  that  it  is  well  to  be  good  and  wrong  to  do  evil,  and  this  is 
enough  to  keep  their  lives  as  a  rule  fairly  free  from  vice  and  wrong* 
doing.  They  are  on  the  whole  a  wonderfully  peaceable,  contented 
and  law-abiding  people,  very  easy  to  manage.  There  is  nothing  to 
dislike  in  the  B&gris,  but  they  are  so  dull  and  coarse  and  wanting  in 
spirit  that  one  cannot  admire  them  much  ;  the  Musalni4ns  are  likeable 
for  their  frankness  and  spirit,  but  their  comparative  laziness  and 
extravagance  are  objectionable;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any- 
where a  better  body  of  peasnntry  than  the  Sikh  Jats,  who  are  frank, 
spirited  and  independent  without  turbulence  or  arrogance,  thrifty  and 
industrious  but  not  miserly,  temperate  in  their  habits  and  not  wanting 
in  intelligence,  so  that  there  is  much  in  their  character  to  admire^ 
respect  and  like,  and  little  to  despise  or  disapprove. 


CHAPTER  IV.— Tab  Produce  of  the  District. 

146«    The  following  statement  shows  for  each  assessment  circle 

and  for  each   tahsil   the    total  area  in  acres  as 

o      aieas.  returned  by  (1)  the  patw&ris'  measurements  of 

last  Settlement  made  between  1853  and  1864;  (2)  the  Revenue   Survey 

made  between  1876  and  1879;  and  (3)  the  present  Settlement  Survey 

made  by  the  patwaris  in  1880-81^  with  the  percentage  of  difference. 


»■ 

Total  abxa  in  aobes  bt  iibasubb- 
XBNTB  or 

FSBCENTAGB  OF 

DIFFBBBNCB 
FROM  RBVBNUB 
SCTBVBT  ARBA. 

AfSMiment  circle  and  tahsil. 

LMt  SetUe- 

ment, 

1868—64. 

Berenne  Bar- 

▼ey, 

1876—79. 

Present 
Settlement, 
1880-81. 

Of  area 
by  last 
Settle- 
ment. 

Of  area 
by  pre- 
sent 
Settle- 
ment. 

B&gar    ••• 
Naif       ... 
Kohl 
Utar 
Hitar    ... 

1,80,258 

8,52,379 

12,74,413 

1,19,749 

66,109 

1,74,851 

3,40.640 

12,80,494 

1,15,440 

61,436 

1,78,809 

3,41,689 

12,81,900 

1,15.66,8 

60,372 

+8-4 

+  3-6 
+3-6 
+38 
+7-6 

—  -8 
+  -3 

+  l 

+  •« 

—1-7 

Total  of  district  ... 

19,92,908 

19,22,361 

19,23,438 

+  8-7 

+    l 

Tahsil  Sirsi 
,,     Oabw&li 
1,      fazilk& 

6,58,1 84 
5,85,618 
7,99,106 

6,36,819 
5,21,211 
7,65,331 

6,35,158 
5,22,765 
7,65,615 

+  3-6 
+2-7 
+4-4 

+  -8 

••• 

The  difference  of  1*7  per  cent  in  Chak  Hitir  between  the  measure- 
ments of  the  Be  venue  Surrey  and  the  present  Setdemeut  is  due  ohieflj 
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to  the  action  of  the  river  Satlaj^  which  annually  causes  changes  in  the 
area  of  the  villages  bordering  on  it.  The  above  statement  gives  the 
figures  of  the  patwaris'  measuremeuts  after  the  first  check  in  1881. 
After  the  final  fairing  and  check  aud  the  incorporation  of  the  alluvion 
and  diluvion  ch<ange8  of  18bL-8i^,  the  total  areas  as  given  by  the  faired 
Settlement  record  iire  as  follows  : — 


Tabsil. 

Area  according  to  faired  Settle- 
msnt  records. 

Percentage 
of  difEerenoe  from 

In  acres. 

In  square  miles. 

Uevenue  Sarvey. 

Sirsi 
Dab  wall 
Fazilk& 

6,35,181 
5,22,993 
7,68,851 

993 

817 

1,201 

-•1 
+  •8 
+  •5 

Total  of  district  ••• 

19,27,025 

3,010 

+  •2 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  areas  of  the  previous  Settlement 
Survey  are  everywhere  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  true  area. 
This  seems  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  rough  method  then  employed  of 
calculating  areas  of  triangular  fields. 

147.    The  following  statement  shows  the  cultivated  area  in  acres 

for   each   assessment   circle   as   returned   by  the 
Revenue  Survey  of  1876-79  and  by  the  Settle- 
ment Survey  of  1880-81  with  the  difi^erence  per  cent. : — 


Cultivated  areas. 


AltBSSMIVT   CiR- 

OLi  AHD  Tkbafl. 


Asia  iir  aorrs  bt  Rrtivub 
SuBYBT,  1876-79. 


HAli 
Kohl 
Vtiv 
Uit4r 


••• 
••• 
••• 
••■ 
••• 


ToUl  of  dittriot. 

Tnbsfl  8irt4 
Tahsil  Dabwi  i .. 
Xahtll  F&sUkd  ., 


CuUiTated. 


Lately 
abaDdoned. 


1,81,795 

1.8i.6o6 

6,12,696 

49.305 

23.300 


9,98,762 


8,88,038 
2,98.081 
8,18  633 


8.596 

18,268 

6,687 

935 

4,625 


82,611 

22,478 
8.756 
7,277 


Totol. 


Abba  xv  acbks  bt  Sbttlbkbvt 
80BTBT,  1880-81. 


Caltirated. 


1.86.891 

1,99,984 

6,18.383 

50,840 

87,326 


10,81,268 


4,10,516 
8,00,887 
8.19,910 


1,86,607 

1,85,818 

6,5l;848 

53.818 

25,147 


10.41,788 


8.86,198 
8.17,881 
8,87,719 


Lately 
abandoned. 


7,696 
9,704 
8,913 
668 
4,208 


86,088 


18,096 

961 

6,086 


Total. 


1,88,808 

1.95,517 

6.64,860 

64,481 

89,855 


10,66,816 


4,04,889 
8.18.788 
8,43,745 


DifTer. 

ence  per 

cent. 


+ 


8 
9 
6 
8 
7 


+  3 

-  9 
+  6 
+  7 


The  definitions  adopted  by  the  Revenue  Survey  of  ^'  Cultivation'* 
and  *'  Lately  thrown  out  of  Cultivation''  a^ree  with  those  adopted  in  the 
Settlement,  and  include  in  the  first  term  all  laud  that  had  borne  a  crop 
during  the  two  years  preceding  thesurveyi  and  in  the  second,  all  land 
not  coming  under  the  definition  of  ^  Cultivation/'  which  had  borne  a 
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crop  dnrino;  the  four  years  preoediog  the  sarvej,  Altliobgh  a  strict 
adherence  to  these  definitions  ninst  to  a  great  extent  eh'minate  differences 
fn  the  cultivated  area  due  to  differences  of  season,  jet  where  the  cul- 
tivated area  fluctuates  from  year  to  year  so  greatly  as  it  does  in  this 
district^  and  where  on  the  one  hand  the  sandy  soil  thrown  out  of  culti- 
vation loses  in  two  years  all  signs  of  having  been  cultivated,  and  on 
the  other^  the  hard  soil  once  cultivated  shows  marks  of  cultivation 
ten  years  after  it  has  been  abandoned,  measurements  made  in  different 
seasons  by  different  sets  of  officers  must  necessarily  give  somewhat 
different  results.  The  patw&ris'  Annual  Beturns  show  that  the  area 
cultivated  is  on  the  whole  increasing  from  year  to  year  at  the  rate  of 
something  like  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  this  rate  of  increase  was 
in  some  parts  of  tlie  distri<^  greatly  accelerated  by  the  favourable 
seed-time,  both  of  the  rabi  and  kharif  harvests  of  1880,  whick  en- 
couraged the  cultivators  to  break  up  much  new  land,  and  still  more  by 
the  eagerness  shown  by  many  to  bring  new  land  under  the  plough 
before  the  Settlement  measurements,  in  order  to  get  it  entered  in  tlie 
'Settlement  Becord  as  held  by  them.  The  differences  in  the  cultivated 
areas  returned  by  the  two  surveys  are  therefore  not  greater  than  might 
have  been  expected,  and  the  area  under  cultivation  in  1881  may  be 
taken  as  10,66,816  acres  or  1,667  square  miles,  t.e.,  55|  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  of  the  district. 

148.     The  following  statement  shows   the  incrciise   of  cultivation 

since  last  Settlement  in  each  tahsil  and  assess* 
ment  circle  :  ^ 


Increase  of  cultivation. 


ASfll  AT  list  SlTTLBltm 

(1868-M.) 

Abba  bt  tbbiviit  Bbytlb- 

XBHT  (1880-81.) 

IVOBBABB  OB  9B- 
OBBABB  OB  OVVttfA" 

4uimniir*  CnoxA 
ASB  Taxbil. 

Cnltirated  «re». 

Cnltiyatad  Brea 

0   J 

o  4 

Tot»Iarea. 

• 

I 

o 

i 

**  3 

1^ 

Total  ftraa. 

• 

i 

O  9 

«*  8 

is 

1^ 

1 

1 

Bsffar 

1,80.858 

1,40,617 

78 

1,78,809 

l,36i07 

78 

'16,010 

-11 

VmII 

8,S2.37» 

1,47.486 

48 

8,41,689 

1,86,818 

64 

•1-38,887 

+SS 

Bohi            •••              ,•. 

13,7M18 

8,47,946 

37 

18,81,900 

6,61,848 

68 

4-8,08.408 

+87 

Vtax 

1,19.740 

13,913 

11 

1,16,668 

68318 

47 

+40,876 

+817 

HitAV 

66,109 

28.S99 

84 

60,873 

36,147 

41 

•f  8,848 

+18 

TotAlofdlatrict  ... 

19,93,906 

6,71,890 

84 

19,28,438 

10,41,783 

64 

4-8  70.418 

+« 

Tahdl  8irt»... 

6,68,184 

8,89,624 

60 

6,36,168 

8.86,193 

61 

+66,669 

+17 

Tahtil  Dabwali 

6,36,618 

8,07,866 

89 

6,38,766 

8,17,881 

61 

+1,09,966 

+68 

Tfthtil  Fatilka 

7,99,106 

I,38.90Q 

17 

7.66,616 

8,87.719 

44 

+S/)3,819 

+168 
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Tliere  has  thus  beea  a  lar^e  increase  of  oultivaiion  everjitlicre 
except  lu  Chak  Bagar,  where  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  11  per  ceut., 
aiid  iuGhak  Hit&r^  where  the  increase  has  been  only  13  per  cent.  The 
greatest  increase  is  in  the  Utar^  where  cultivation  is  more  than  four 
times  its  former  area,  and  the  increase  of  cultivation  for  the  district  as 
a  whole  is  55  per  cent. 

According  to  the  Annnal  Reports  the  total  area  cultivated  for  each 
harvest  during  each  year  since  1871  has  beeu  as  follows  :— 


ASXIOVLVVBAL 

Abba  Cuuitatbs  <ib  aobbs  ) 

faBOBBTAai  Ojr  fOfAL  ov 

Ybab. 

KhBTif. 

RbU. 

Totel. 

EhBrif. 

B«U. 

1871.7S 

7.70,680 

1,87.296 

9,07.996 

66 

18 

1873-73 

7,82,061 

1,68^0 

9,40,681 

88 

IT 

187S.74 

7,88.416 

1,61,267 

9,44,683 

84 

16 

187i-76 

7,79.586 

2,09.136 

9.88,671 

78 

Bl 

1876-76 

7,40,617 

2,19.319 

9^.836 

77 

• 

28 

187677 

7,46.486 

8.21.142 

9.66.678 

77 

28 

1877-78 

8,91,966 

8>M,8tt 

6,16.806 

64 

86 

1878-78 

7,86,097 

2.69,678 

9,86,676 

74 

86 

1879-80 

7,00,000 

2,76,803 

9,76,808 

73 

88 

1880-81 

7,87.800 

1.68.448 

8.79.648 

83 

n 

1881-88 

7.72.868 

2,60,129 

10^22,867 

76 

M 

1888-83 

7,16,186 

8,23,146 

10.88.882 

69 

81 

AverBge 

7.20.418 

3.16.320 

9.36.638 

77 

28 

It  appears  then  that  while  tlie  area  ciUtivated  for  each  harvest 
fluctuates  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  seasons,  the  total 
area  under  cultivation  is  on  the  wliole  increasing  steadily  at  the 
rate  of  something  like  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion cultivated  for  the  rabi  crop  is  rapidly  increasing  and  is 
now  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  cultivated  area.  I  have  often  been 
told,  especially  in  Bagrf  villages,  that  they  had  just  begun  to  culti* 
vate  rabi  crops,  and  have  seen  many  evidences  that  rabi  culti- 
yation  is  fast  extending.  The  Bdgris  when  they  first  immigrated 
from  the  Bikaner  prairies  knew  nothing  of  rabi  cultivation  and 
are  only  now  learning  it  by  degrees  from  their  Sikh  and  Musalman 
neighbours,  and  even  the  latter  now  find  they  can  get  more  out  of 
the  soil,  though  with  greater  labour,  by  growing  a  larger  proportion 
of  rabi  crops  than  before.  This  gradual  progress  is  an  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  district,  for  the  rabi  crop,  though  very  pre-^ 
carious,  seems  less  so  than  the  kharif,  and  a  village  which  onlti* 
tivates  a  large  proportion  of  rabi  is  more  sure  of  getting  some- 
produce  in  one  or  other  of  the  harvests  of  the  year. 
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149.    At  tbe  previoa^  Settlement  the  caltivated  land   had  been 
Classes  of  soil  classified  accordinjr  to  its  quality  into   (I)    ddkar 

or  clay  loam,  (2)  rauali  or  loam,  and  (8)  bhir 
or  sandy  soil ;  bat  these  are  Hindastini  terms  and,  except  the  last,  are 
liardly  known  to  tbe  people,  who  practically  make  little  distinction 
between  tbe  soils  except  distinctions  relating  to  the  source  from 
which  they  get  tbe  supply  of  moisture  necessary  for  cultivation. 
Generally  for  wide  stretches  of  country  the  soil  varies  little^  and  even 
where  the  proportion  of  sand  varies  considerably,  no  difference  is 
made  in  the  rate  of  rent,  the  fact  bein<^  that  the  amount  of  produce 
depends  much  more  on  the  supply  of  moisture  than  on  the  quality 
of  the  soil.  No  doubt  when  the  rainfall  is  good,  a  field  of  hardish 
loam  irauali  or  karH  tamin)  will  produce  more  than  a  field  whose  soil 
is  sandy  (bkur)  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  rain  fall  is  light, 
a  fair  crop  •  may  be  got  on  the  sandy  soil,  and  none  on  the 
hard  loam.  Again  while  low-lying  ground  (fitWn)  benefits  in  a 
season  of  scanty  rainfall  from  the  drainage  of  the  neigtibouring  higher 
ground  (matr)  and  produces  a  better  crop,  it  is  found  that  in  seasons 
of  heavy  rainfall  the  crop  on  such  laud  is  poor  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  kankar  (ror)^  which  in  many  places  in  such  hollows  forms  a  layer 
a  short  distance  below  the  surface,  prevents  the  water  from  soaking 
through.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  parts  of  the  depressions  made 
by  former  streams  or  drainages.  In  short,  in  the  Ilohi  tract  the  pro- 
duce  of  a  field  depends  so  very  much  on  the  rainfall,  and  the  rainfall  is  so 
uncertain,  that  a  considerable  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  soil  makes 
little  diff*ercnce  in  the  actual  value  of  the  field,  and  the  people  them- 
selves have  hitherto  made  so  little  distinction  between  soils  in  distri- 
buting the  revenue  or  in  fixing  the  rents  of  their  tenants  that  it  was 
thought  unnecessary  to  make  any  such  distinction  in  the  Settlement 
measurements  ;  more  especially  as  any  increase  in  the  classes  of  soils 
to  be  distinguished  greatly  increases  the  work  of  a  Settlement,  and 
this  branch  of  the  \n  ork,  which  must  necessarily  be  left  much  to  the 
munsarims  and  patwaris,  is  generally  more  or  less  untrustworthy. 
iVccordingly  in  this  Settlement  the  old  distinctions  of  ddkar,  rnusUnud 
bhur  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  only  classes  of  soil  are  tl)ose  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  irrigation  from  which  they  ordinarily 
benefit.  Only  it  has  been  found  necesftary  to  distinguish  the  hard 
clay  soil  of  the  Sotar  or  Ghaggar  valley  from  the  lighter  sandy  loam 
of  the  Uplands.  Thus  the  classes  into  which  the  cultivated  land  has 
been  distinguished  in  the  present  Settlement  are  as  follows  :-« 

(1.)  Ohdhiy  or  land  ordinarily  cultivated  with  the  help  of  irri- 
gation from  wells,  jhaldrs  or  tuyas, 

(2.)  Rez^  or  land  ordinarily  cultivated  with  the  help  of  flood- 
irrigation  from  the  Satlaj  or  Ghaggar,  whether  naturally 
or  by  means  of  water-cuts. 

(3.)  Sotar  bdrdnij  the  hard  clay  alluvial  soil  of  the  Sotar  or 
Ghaggar  valley,  ordinarily  cultivated  with  the  aid  of  the 
local  rainfall  only. 
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(4.)     Eohi  bdrdni,  the  ligliter  loam  or  snndy  soil  of  the  uplands, 
ordinarily  cultivated  with  the  aid  of  the  local   rainfall  only. 
The  followincr  statement  shows  the  areas  of  these  different  classes 
of  soil  accordino^  to  the  present  Settlement  measurements. 


Total  area 

cultivated  (in 

acres,) 

Detail  ow  cultitatsd  abba. 

Aiaefment  Circle  and 
TahtU 

Irrigated 

from  wells 

(cbihi). 

Flooded 
(res). 

Unirriflrated 
hard  clay 

(aoUr 
birini). 

][Jnirri|pated 
liffht  loam 
(robi  birioi.)  . 

B4gar       •••               ••■ 

]V4Ii          •••              ••• 

Bohi         •••               ••• 

UUr 
HUir 

1,25,607 

1,86,818 

6,61,848 

58,818 

26,147 

892 

167 
9,889 

••• ... 
89,915 

18,868 

885 

8,061 

855 

1,25,278 

1,36,956 

6,61,848 

52,796 

1,890 

Total  of  district 

10,41,788 

10,448 

58,788 

9,241 

9,68,261 

Tahiil  8irs4 
l^hsil  Dabwili 
Tahaa  F£iilk& 

8,86,198 
8,17,821 
8,87,719 

817 

76 

9,656 

89,280 

686 

18,868 

8,881 

5 

866 

3,87,716 
3,17,106 
3,18,440 

Thus  of  the  total  cultivated  area  of  the  district  only  1  per  cent, 
is  within  reach  of  irrigation  from  wells,  5  per  cent,  is  irrijrated  by 
floods  from  the  rivers,  less  than  1  per  cent,  is  unirri^ated  hard  clay 
in  the  Solar  valley,  and  93  per  cent,  is  the  unirrigated  light  loam  of 
the  prairie  uplands. 

150.     Owing  to  the  depth  of  water  below  the  surface   there  is  no 

_  .     .      .       TXT  ,1    .      irrigation  from  wells  in   the  Bagar   and  Rohi 

th,  N&d  uT  S  •"    Chnks.  In  44  villages  of  the  Nili  Chak  8*  paika 

and  27  kachcha  wells  are  used  for  purposes  of 
irrigation,  while  at  last  Settlement  only  48  paika  and  6  kachcha  wells 
were  so  used,  and  only  260  acres  were  returned  as  irrigated  from 
wells.  In  the  present  Settlement  892  acres  are  returned  as  ordinarily 
cultivated  with  the  help  of  irrigation  from  wells,  but  this  area  is  not 
irrigated  every  year.  The  actual  irrigation  for  each  of  the  seven 
harvests  observed  during  Settlement  was  as  follows  in  the  Nali  Chak  :  — 


.Agricultnial  Year. 

Area  actually  irrigated  from  wells  in 

Kharit 

Babi 

Total   of  year. 

1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-88 

not  obseryed. 
184 
119 
120 

480 
626 
353 
296 

•  «  • 

810 
472 
416 
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TIte  area  bo  irrlofaied  varies  very  much  fronfi  yenr  to  year 
according  to  the  rainfall.  Thus  in  1880-81  when  the  rainfall  wa» 
scanty  the  area  irrigated  from  wells  was  nearly  double  the  are» 
irrigated  in  the  following  year  when  the  rainfall  was  favourable. 
According  to  the  patwarii)' annual  papers  for  the  years  1874  to  1879 
the  average  area  irrigated  from  wells  during  those  five  years  was  473 
acres,  and  the  present  average  area  actually  irrigated  may  be  estimated 
at  500  acres;  but  892  acres  are  returned  as  within  reach  of  irrigation 
from  wells  and  nearly  the  whole  of  tliis  area  is  actually  irrigated 
when  the  failure  of  rain  renders  it  desirable.  It  gives  an  average  of 
about  eight  acres  per  well,  which  is  very  small  for  a  tract  where  water 
.ja  ordinarily  sweet  and  within  40  feet  of  the  surface.  Although 
there  has  been  an  increase  both  of  wells  and  of  actual  irrigation  from 
wells  since  last  Settlemenik,  the  villagers  of  the  Ghaggar  valley  have 
not  developed  irrigation  from  wells  to  such  an  extent  as  they  mighl.. 
They  say  that  the  sandy  subsoil  in  many  places  does  not  allow  them 
to  use  kachcha  wells,  and  that  pakka  wells  are  too  expensive  for  them 
(say  Rs.  500),  and  this  would  account  to  some  extent  for  the  fewness 
of  the  wells.  But  besides  this  they  do  not  fully  use  the  wells  they 
liave  ;  and  the  unthrifty  Musalmaus  who  cultivate  most  of  the  laud 
-on  the  Ohaggar  are  content  to  take  their  chance  of  a  good  flood  and 
do  not  care  to  bestir  themselves  to  provide  by  a  development  of  welU 
irrigation  for  the  failures  of  floods.  The  wells  in  the  Ghaggar  valley 
are  almost  all  worked  with  the  rope  and  leather  bag  (Ido  and  chara8\ 
but  one  or  two  are  worked  with  the  Persian  wheel  {harat).  Sometimes 
a  rope-and-bag  apparatus  is  erected  on  the  high  bank  of  tlie  Gliaggar 
.and  used  for  irrigating  kharif  crops  ;  this  is  called  a  tuycL  But  the 
Persian  wheel  is  moi'e  commonly  used  in  this  way  both  for  kharif 
and  rabi  crops,  a  channel  being  dug  from  the  streiim  or  lake  to 
bring  the  water  under  the  wheel  which  is  then  called  a  jhaldr*  The 
best  irrigation  from  jhaldrs  is  in  Chak  R4iy4n  and  Dhaniir  on  the 
Dhaniir  lake,  and  the  best  irrigation  from  wells  is  perhaps  in  Farwaiu 
and  the  other  villages  on  the  Ghaggar  before  it  enters  the  Sotar  valley. 
In  1880-81  the  crops  irrigated  from  welle  were 


Crop, 
Jawdr 
Maize 

Vegetables  kc 
Gwir 


Kharif  1880. 


Area  in  acres. 
96 

2 
84 

2 


Total 


184 


Crop. 
Wheat    ... 
Barley    ... 
Vegetables 
Tobacco 
Miscellaneoos 


fiabi  1881. 


Area  in  acres^ 

194 

138 

81 

190 

S3 


Total 


626 


In  the  TJtar  Chak,  although  water  is  generally  within  60 
feet  of  the  surface,  and  in  some  places  sweet,  irrigation  from 
wells  is  practised  -only  in  9  villages  of  the  68  in  the  Chak, 
and  only  167  acres  have  been  returned  as  so  cultivated.  The  area 
actually  irrigated  fr'om  wells  in  this  circle  was  122  acres  in  1880-81, 
and  120  acres  in  1881-82.    At  last  Settlement  12  pakka  wells  wer» 
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used  for  irrigation;  now  14  are  bo  used.  Bnt  owino^  to  the  river'tf 
havincr  moved  farther  west  fewer  jhaldrs  are  now  worked  on  the  hipfh 
bank  overlooking  its  eastern  branch,  and  irrig^ntion  in  this  tract  has 
slig^htly  fallen  oflp  since  last  Settlement  when  it  was  returned  at  20H 
acres.  In  some  villages  irrigation  is  practised  both  with  the  Persiaa 
wheel  and  with  the  rope  and  leather  bacr ;  and  on  one  occasion 
I  eaw  both  kinds  of  apparatus  at  work  on  the  same  well. 

151.    The   only    part  of   the  district  in  which  irrisration  from 
.  wells  is  of  any  importance  is  Chak  flii&r  on  the 

mtSfliUr.  S!^"?J-     ^^^"^  ^^t®""    i»    everywhere    sweet  and 

within  40  feet  of  the'sarface — indeed  near  the  river 
it  is  within  20  feet  and  kachclia  wells  can  easily  be  made  and 
worked-*and  irricration  from  wells  is  practised  in  £6  out  of 
the  62  villages  of  the  tract.  At  last  Settlement  122  pakka  and  156 
iki(;/ieAa  wells  were  nsed  for  irrigation  ;  now  217  pakka  and  69  kachcha 
wells  are  bo  nsed — an  Increase  on  paMa  wells  of  78  per  cent.  Many 
of  these  so-called  pakka  wells  are  lined  with  burnt  bricks  without  mortar 
and  cost  from  lis.  200  to  Rs.  250  to  make ;  some  of  them  are 
liable  to  be  covered  by  tlie  river-floods,  bnt  when  the  floods 
subside  they  can  be  cleaned  out  and  set  to  work  again.  Kacheha 
wells  are  used  near  the  river  where  water  is  within  10  or  15  feet 
of  the  Burface,  and  cost  almost  nothing  to  make,  as  they 
are  lined  only  with  the  stalk  of  the  sarr  grass  {kdna)  or  with  brush* 
wood  (pilehi)  and  are  intended  to  last  for  one  harvest  only,  a  new 
one  being  made  next  harvest.  At  Inst  Settlement  the  area  returned 
as  ordinarily  irrigated  from  wells  in  Chak  Hi  tar  was  4^845  acres  $ 
the  area  returned  at  this  Settlement  is  9^389  acres  or  nearly  double  ihm 
fermer  area,  being  an  average  of  33  acres  per  well.  But  the  full 
area  is  hardly  ever  irrigated  in  any  one  year ;  this  is  rather  the  area 
which  could  be  irrigated  if  the  wells  were  all  kept  at  full  work,  or 
the  area  which  has  been  actually  irrigated  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  According  to  the  patw&ris'  annual  papers  the  average  area 
irrigated  from  wells  during  tiie  five  years  1874-79  was  6,133  acres 
and  the  area  so  irrigated  during  the  Settlement  operations  was  as 
follows  :— 


Agrienltiiral  jear* 
1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1 882-83(iipproximat6l7) 


Area  actually  irrigated  from  wells  in 


Eharir. 
not  obteryed 
1,954 
8,207 
2,000 


Rabl. 

4,768 

6,162 

4,559 

4,779 


Total  of  ye«r« 

7,116 
7,766 
6,770 


The  area  irrigated  from  wells  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year. 
When  the  floods  fail  the  people  devote  all  their  energies  to  their  wells, 
but  again  when  the  floods  are  favourable  they  sow  a  great  deal  of  land 
with  the  help  of  the  floods  and  then  irrigate  a  large  proportion  of  it  from 
their  wells;  and  the  best  crops  are  most  easily  got  on  land  which  has  been 
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tlioronglily  moistened  and  rendered  fit  for  sowing  by  the  river-floods 
and  has  aflerwnrds  had  its  snpply  of  moistnre  kept  up  by  irrigation 
from  a  well.  Thus  in  the  good  year  1875-76,  the  area  irrigated  from 
wells  was  only  4,450  acres;  and  in  the  fair  year  1877-78,  it  was  7|635 
•ores.     The  crops  irrigated  in  1881-82  were  as  follows  : — 


Kharlf  1881. 

Crop.  Area  in  acret. 

Jaw£r             ..,  ...  2,530 

Bijra             ...  ...  120 

Moth  and  Mtng  ...  17 

Til                 ...  ...  210 

Cotton           ...  ...  240 

Pepper           ...  ...  87 

Bugarcane      ...  ...  24 

Owir,  &c.    ...  ...  29 

Total      ...  ...  8,207 


Rabi  1882. 

Crop.  ArM  in  acrrt. 

Wlieat              ...  ...  8,764 

Barlej  and  G-ram  ...  69 

Barton  and  Tara  ...  69 

Yegefables        ...  ...  401 

Tobacco             ...  ...  93 

Mitoellaneoos  ...  178 

Total  ...  4^569 


Ordinarily  the  area  under  jawar  is  a  ^ood  deal  less  than  it  was  in 
that  year  and  the  area  under  wheat  somewhat  larger.  All  the  wells 
in  the  Hit&r  are  worked  with  the  Persian  wheel  (harai)j  and  jhaldrg 
are  oflen  worked  on  the  hij^rh  bank  of  the  river  or  one  of  its  bran- 
ches so  long  as  there  is  water  left  within  reach  ;  and  when  the  chan- 
nel dries  np  the  wheel  is  removed  and  set  up  in  a  more  favourable  place  or 
laid  by  to  wait  for  the  floods  of  next  year.  Sometimes  two  wheels 
work  on  one  well,  which  is  than  called  wdn.  A  Persian  wheel  is  said  to 
reqnire  eight  men  and  eight  pairs  of  oxen  to  keep  it  going  night  and  day, 
as  the  small  oxen  used  for  this  purpose  cannot  keep  up  the  monoton- 
ous round  for  more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time ;  and  the  average  area  which 
can  be  irrigated  by  a  well  in  a  year  is  stated  at  25  acres,  but  this  depends 
chiefly  on  the  supply  of  water.  In  rabi  1882  a  number  of  wells  ir- 
rigated from  twenty  to  twenty-five  acres  in  the  one  harvest,  and  the  area 
irrigated  in  kharif  and  rabi  of  that  year  averaged  in  some  villages 
from  30  to  35  acres  per  well.  The  supply  of  water  seems  te  vary 
partly  with  the  distance  from  the  river  and  partly  with  the  nature  of 
the  strata  through  wliioh  the  well  is  dug.  Near  the  river  there  is  al- 
ways plenty  of  water  and  the  supply  in  a  pakka  well  never  fails,  and 
if  a  kachcha  well  falls  in  owing  to  the  dripping  of  the  water  on  its 
sides,  another  can  be  made  close  by  with  little  trouble  or  delay. 
Bnt  farther  ofi^  it  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  tract  that  to  reach 
an  unfailing  supply  of  water  it  is  necessary  te  pierce  an  impermeable 
stratum  of  hard  white  clay  {J>aggi  mUti)  called  the  hdn^  sometimes  18 
feet  thick,  and  wells  which  only  go  down  te  this  stratum  are  dependent 
an  percolation  only  and  soon  run  dry.  Where  the  /taa  has  been  pierced 
even  by  a  hole  a  few  inches  across,  a  constant  stream  of  water  comes 
up  from  below  ;  bnt  it  is  often  teo  hard  and  thick  to  be  pierced  by  the 
simple  boring-rod  [lari  or  sud)  used  by  the  peasante.  This  is  merely 
a  long  bamboo  shod  with  iron,  which  is  raised  by  several  men,  struck 
inte  the  clay  and  shaken  about.  A  number  of  wells  in  the  south  of 
the  chak  have  been  abandoned  as  useless  becan»e  the  change  in  the 
course  of  the  river  has  caused  the  water-level  to  sink  below  the  hdiif 
|iud  complaints  of  the  hdn  are  common  about  Sulemsh4h  near  the  centre 
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of  the  tract.  The  best  wells,  those  which  irrigate  the  largest  area  of 
good  crops,  are  about  Jam4lke  and  L&dhoke  in  the  north  of  the  chak. 
Probably  the  F4zilw&h  Canal  just  opened  will  help  to  raise  the  water- 
level  again  in  the  south  of  the  tract  and  enable  the  wells  there  to 
irrigate  a  larger  area  of  land. 

152.     In  a  country  with  so  little  rainfall  the  variable  floods  of  the 

Ghaggar   are   very    valuable  nnd  great  efforts 

Ghaggar.   *^^^^  ^     *^®    made   to   take   full   advantage   of   them. 

When  the  land  naturally  flooded  (rez  or 
$aildb)  by  the  stream  in  the  rainy  season  is  left  sufiiciently  dry,  it  is 
ploughed  and  sown  withjaw4r  or  moth  for  the  kharif  crop  or  with 
wheat  or  gram  for  the  rabf.  An  insignificant  area  of  land  which 
lies  too  high  to  be  naturally  flooded  by  the  stream  is  irrigated  by 
jhaldrB  or  tiyas  erected  on  the  bank,  and  when  the  height  to  which 
the  water  must  be  raised  is  not  great,  the  peasants  employ  the  chambar, 
an  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  the  lever  or  dhenkli  consisting  of  a 
strong  beam  with  a  leather  bag  fHstened  below  one  end  and  a  weight 
of  stones  placed  on  the  other ;  this  beam  is  rested  on  a  fulcrum  so 
that  the  bag  can  be  alternately  dipped  into  the  water  and  raised  so  as 
to  discharge  it  at  a  higher  level,  the  operation  being  assisted  by  a  man 
walking  alternately  up  and  down  the  beam.  This  mode  of  irrigation 
is  common  on  the  Annakai  lake.  For  rice-cultivation  banked  enclosures 
{kund)  are  made  on  the  lowlying  ground  most  subject  to  inundation 
by  surrounding  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  land  with  a  bank  of  earth  high 
enough  to  keep  out  ordinary  floods.  When  the  Ghaggar  comes  down 
in  flood,  so  much  water  is  let  into  the  enclosure  (kund)  as  will  sufiSce 
to  moisten  the  soil  thoroughly,  and  then  the  entrance  is  closed  and  the 
ground  inside  allowed  to  dry  sufficiently  to  allow  of  sowing  the  rice. 
So  long  as  the  flood  outside  stands  higher  than  the  level  of  the  land 
inside,  the  cultivator  can,  by  knocking  a  hole  in  his  bank,  let  in  as 
much  water  as  the  crop  wants  from  time  to  time  and  then  fill  up  the 
entrance  again.  Sometimes  the  level  of  the  flood  outside  is  artificially 
raised  by  a  water-cut  from  higher  up  the  stream,  or  an  embankment 
lower  down,  or  water  is  brought  directly  by  a  water-cut  from  one  of 
the  lakes  or  depressions  into  the  kund ;  at  the  present  Settlement 
measurements  146  such  kund»  were  enumerated,  enclosing  altogether 
8,957  acres,  so  that  the  average  size  of  a  kund  is  61  acres.  There 
are  a  number  of  kundt  in  Mang&la,  Rani4  and  other  villages  depen- 
dent on  the  Dhaniir  jhil  for  their  supply  of  water,  but  they  are  most 
numerous  about  Nakaura  and  lower  aown  the  Sotar  valley  below  the 
Annakai  Chhamb,  from  which  many  of  them  draw  their  water-snpplj\ 
In  order  to  increase  the  area  irrigated,  ndlas  or  water-cuts  are  dug 
from  the  channel  of  the  stream  or  from  the  depressions  in  its  bed  to 
conduct  its  water  through  intervening  high  ground  to  flood  land  lying  at 
a  lower  level  than  the  stream  at  the  point  whence  the  water  is  brought. 
If  allowed,  the  peasants  would  often  artificially  raise  the  level  of  the  stream 
at  the  point  of  exit  of  the  ndia  by  erecting  an  earthen  embankment  {jband) 
across  the  channel  below  that  point.  These  ndlat  (water-cuts)  and  still 
more  the  bands  (embankments)  have  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  dispute. 
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fiince  first  the  coantry  came  under  British  rule  diapntes  regarding  the 
disposal  of  the  water  of  the  Giiaggar  have  been  of  constant  occurrence, 
and  schemes  for  turning  it  to  better  advantage  have  been  over  and  over 
again  put  forward.  The  old  valley  of  the  Glmrrgar^  now  known  as  the 
Sotar  or  Choya  valley^  which  enters  this  district  from  Fathab&d,  no 
longer  brings  any  water  from  tlie  Ghaggar,  whi6h  now  leaves  it  at 
Vhulad  some  60  miles  higher  up  for  a  narrow  drainage-channel  joining 
the  broad  Sotar  valley  again  at  Dhauiir.  After  40  years  of  complain- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  peasants  ou  the  Choya  in  the  Sirsa  district,  who 
ascribed  the  stoppage  of  the  former  water-supply  to  the  embankments 
thrown  across  the  channel  by  the  peasants  in  Hissar,  the  Panjab 
Government^  in  1873,  accepted  the  following  conclusions — (1)  that 
tiie  bed  of  the  Choya  has  silted,  not  only  close  to  the  head,  but  for  some 
distance  along  its  course ;  i  2)  that  only  a  general  clearance  of  the  bed 
would  be  of  any  material  use,  and  that  the  benefit  would  not  last  long 
without  the  aid  of  a  dam  across  the  main  Ghaggar«  The  question  of 
constructing  such  a  dam  was  left  undecided,  but  the  consent  of  the 
Pattiala  authorities  was  obtained  to  the  construction  of  a  permanent 
masonry  level  across  the  bed  of  the  main  Ghaggar  at  tlie  point  of  bifur- 
eation  to  prevent  future  disputes  as  to  the  silting  of  the  Choya ;  and  as 
regards  the  embankments  ou  the  Choya  in  the  Uissar  district  the 
Panjab  Government^  in  1874,  ordered  (1)  that  the  erection  of  new  bands 
should  be  strictly  prohibited,  (2)  that  several  recently  erected  bands 
should  be  demolished,  and  (3)  that  tlie  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Hissar 
sliould  be  invited  to  get  the  people  to  agree  to  a  code  of  rules  regula* 
ting  the  time  each  band  should  be  kept  closed,  to  be  enforced  by 
a  panchdi/aU  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  no  flood  of  any 
importance  from  the  direction  of  Fatliab&d  down  the  Choya  (Sotar) 
valley  for  nearly  30  years.  The  people  say  that  in  1909  and  1910 
Sambat  (A.  D.  1852  and  1853),  or  just  before  last  Settlement,  an  nu- 
ttsually  good  flood  reached  this  district  down  this  valley,  and  that  a 
large  area  of  land  in  the  villages  east  of  Sirsa  town,  hardly  ever  again 
Hooded)  was  in  consequence  measured  and  assessed  as  irrigated  by  the 
Choya  floods*  A  considerable  body  of  water  came  from  the  Fathibad 
direotiou  in  the  rains  of  1880,  and  covered  the  Sotar  valley  about 
I<Iarel,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  heavy  local  rainfall  only, 
and  not  to  any  flood  from  the  Ghaggar,  and  it  seems  certain  that  unless 
operations  of  some  magnitude  be  undertaken  no  floods  of  any  impor- 
tance will  come  down  the  Choya  (Sotar)  valley,  and  the  villages  to  the 
east  of  Sirsa,  if  flooded  at  all,  will  be  flooded  only  by  the  local  rainfall. 
Jhe  soil  of  the  valley  is  a  rich  hard  clay,  and  heavy  rain  does  not 
readily  soak  into  it,  but  runs  off  into  hollows,  some  of  which  are  cul- 
tivated with  jawar,  wheat,  or  barley,  or  even  rice.  There  are  several 
such  depressions  in  the  K4iu  villages  of  Kanganpnr,  Khairpur,  Baid- 
w&la  and  Sikaudarpur,  where  rice  is  sometimes  grown,  but  it  is  not 
often  that  they  are  sufficiently  flooded  to  make  it  worth  while  to  sow 
rice,  and  still  more  seldom  do  they  prod  nee  anything  of  a  crop*  Some 
of  the  »^otar  land  in  these  depressions  has  been  returned  by  the  patwads 
as  rez  or  flooded  laud,  but  the  area  so  returned  is  small,  and  practically 
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tlie  wliole  of  the  rez  laisd  in  tlie  Naif  circle  is  irrigated  hj  tbe  water  oF 
the  Ghao;orar  itself. 

153.     The  chief  irrigation-work   on   the   Ghagornr  in   the   Sirsa 

district  is  the  Sikandarpur  Nala,  intended  to 

Ghl^^r '''"  ''''  *^^    ^^'^^S  ^ater   ^om    the   present  channel  of  the 

Ghagfgar  (N4Ii),  where  it  runs  uselessly  along 
in  a  deep  and  narrow  bed,  back  to  its  old  Sotar  valley  by  cutting 
tbrongii  tbe  intervening  high  ground.  It  takes  off  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ghaggar  near  Mus&hibwala  in  the  Dabwalf  tahsil,  comes  out 
into  the  Sotar  valley  at  Darbi^  and  runs  along  it  past  the  south  of 
Sirsa  town  to  rejoin  the  Gbaggar  opposite  Jliorar,  its  total  length . 
being  about  17  miles.  It  was  first  taken  up  in  1861  as  a  famine- 
work,  but  wasleflb  unfinished  and  silted  up.  Again  in  1871  and  1873 
much  money  was  wasted  by  the  people  in  endeavouring  to  construct  it ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1875,  whea  Mr.  Wakefield,  then  Deputy  Com- 
missioner^ took  the  work  into  his  own  hands,  that  a  canal  from  six  to  eight 
fi^et  wide  was  opened  for  a  distance  of  13  miles.  In  1876  it  was  con- 
tinued for  four  miles,  and  tailed  off  into  the  Gbaggar^  and  in  1877  a 
branch  cnt  was  brought  into  the  station  of  Sirsa,  from  a  point  on  the 
main  canal  about  three  miles  distant,  and  a  number  of  small  branch 
cuts  were  also  made  to  the  villages  which  had  subscribed  towards  its 
construction.  More  than  Rs.  20,000  were  spent  on  this  work,  of  which 
Rs.  16,000  were  takec  as  a  tak^dui  advance  by  16  villages  from  barbi  to 
Mangala  in  the  Sotar  valley,  whose  lands  were  supposed  to  be  likely  to 
lienefit  from  the  canal.  It  was  partially  successful  one  year,  and  a  consider- 
able area  of  land  was  irriofated  from  it  in  some  of  the  villaires  which  had 
spent  money  on  it ;  but  it  seems  that  except  in  high  floods  the  canal  cannot 
i|ow  unless  a  dam  is  placed  across  the  bed  of  the  Gbaggar  at  the 
point. where  it  takes  off,  and  as  the  hard  soil  at  this  point  is  gradually 
being  cut  away  by  the  action  of  the  water  the  bed  of  the  main  stream 
will  soon  be  lowered  still  further.  Such  dams  have  been  forbidden^ 
and  since  1876  practically  no  water  has  come  down  the  canal  which 
has  now  silted  up.  In  1881  the  project  was  admitted  to  have  failed 
and  Government  remitted  the  balance  of  tahkdvi  Rs.  6,790  due  from 
the  villages,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  misled  by  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  into  sp3nding  the  money  on  an  unworkable  canal. 

The  next  system  of  ndlas  is  between  the  Dhauur  lake  and  Flrozd- 
bM  some  three  miles  lower  down.  Regarding  its  origin  the  people 
say  that  some  40  years  ago,  and  indeed  at  the  time  of  last  Settlement, 
the  stream  here  had  no  well-defined  channel,  but  flowed  in  a  wide  and 
shallow  depression  along  the  valley,  and  the  position  of  the  masonry 
pillars  which  Mr.  Oliver  in  1859  erected  along  the  centre  of  the  bed 
corroborates  this  account.  But  since  Inst  Settlement  the  stream  has 
gradually  worn  a  deep  channel  for  itself,  and  unless  artificially  dis- 
tributed would  pass  right  on  into  the  Anuakai  Chhamb.  According- 
ly between  the  Dhaniir  lake  and  Ffrozibad  some  18  ndla$  have  been 
dng  to  conduct  the  water  to  the  low  lands  of  12  villages  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  channel ;  and  that  the  water  might  bo  kept  at  a  level 
high  enough  to  make  it  flow  down  these  ndlasj  a  jhdm  or  chhdp  was 
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made  at  a  point  lower  down,  wliere  the  channel  ia  about  56  yards  wide 
and  eight  feet  deep,  by  driving'  in  five  rows  of  stakes,  and  interweaving 
them  with  branches.  In  1877  the  Bfkdner  authorities  complained  against 
this  obstruction,  and  after  some  correspondence  and  a  joint  report  by 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  and  the  Assidtaut  Political  Agent  of  Bik&ner 
it  was  ordered  by  the  Punjab  Government  that  this  obstruction  as  a 
new  dam  arresting  the  course  of  the  stream  must  be  demolished,  and 
the  site  levelled  to  the  river  bed.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
stream  now  passes  along  its  deep  channel  without  obstruction,  and  only 
in  high  floods  does  any  considerable  part  of  it  find  its  way  down  those 
ndlas.  The  irrigation  of  Mangala,  Madho  Singh&na,  and  the  other 
villages  which  were  dependent  upon  this  system  of  ndtas  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  much  poorer  than  formerly,  and  had  their  new  assessment 
been  fixed  it  would  have  been  Rs.  1,347  less  than  the  former  assess- 
ment. After  the  demolition  ef  this  jhdm  it  was  pointed  out  that  sufB- 
cient  consideration  had  not  been  given  to  the  chief  reason  urged  by 
the  people  for  its  erection,  namely  that  at  the  spot  where  the  j ham  was 
made  the  stream  had  within  a  comparatively  short  time  cut  a  deeper 
channel  for  itself  than  before,  and  if  left  to  itself  would  irrigate  much 
less  land  than  it  used  to,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  jhdm  was  only  to 
make  the  water  spread  over  those  lands  which  it  used  to  flood  naturally. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  Ghaggar,  which  still  deserves  the  name 
of  Sarasvati  or  *^  river  of  pools,"  consists  of  a  succession  of  lakes  like 
the  Ghanmal,  Dhauiir  and  Annakai  Chhambs  connected  by  broad 
high-level  channels.  The  stream  in  flowing  from  one  of  these  depres- 
sions into  another  tends  to  cut  away  the  obstruction,  and  the  silt 
gradually  fills  up  the  depression?,  so  that  the  bed  of  the  stream  tends 
to  adopt  the  same  general  slope  throughout.  In  time  the  depressions 
will  be  filled  up  by  the  deposits  of  silt,  and  the  higher  ground  between 
will  be  cut  away.  This  process  seems  to  be  going  on  at  the  point 
where  the  Sikandarpnr  Nala  takes  off  from  tlie  Ghaggar ;  the  people  say 
that  two  generations  ago  the  bed  of  the  Ghaggar  was  quite  flat  at 
that  point,  and  now  a  well-defined  channel  has  been  cut  by  the  stream. 
And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  spill  of  the  Dhandr  Chhamb  in 
passing  on  over  the  intervening  higher  ground  into  the  Annakai  is 
gradually  cutting  a  deeper  channel  for  itself  so  that  the  level  of  the 
Dhan{ir  lake,  on  which  really  all  these  ndlas  and  kunda  about  Firoza- 
b&d  depend  for  their  supply  of  water,  is  gradually  getting  lower. 
Indeed,  from  measurements  made  the  bed  seems,  in  the  floods  of  1880, 
to  have  cut  deeper  than  before  at  the  point  where  the  Firozdbad  jfidm 
formerly  existed.  A  proposal  was  made  to  erect  a  masonry  bar  at  this 
point  to  prevent  further  erosion  and  maintain  the  bed  at  its  present 
level,  but  after  some  discussion  the  Punjab  Government  decided  in 
1881  that  no  remedial  works  were  possible  except  at  a  prohibitive  cost, 
and  that  no  attempt  of  the  kind  should  be  made. 

The  road  from  Ellen&bad  to  Dabwdli  was  constructed  in  1869 
under  Mr.  Oliver  as  a  famine-work  and  carried  across  the  Ghaggar 
valley  on  a  high  embankment,  part  of  which,  as  lying  in  the  bed  of  the 
Btream,  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  in  1874.. 
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Tlie  Bik&ner  auilioritiea  in  1877  complained  of  thid  embaiikmeht  as 
still  impeding  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  in  1879  the  Panjab 
Government  ordered  that  what  was  left  of  it  should  be  demolished  and 
the  site  levelled  to  the  river-bed.  This  was  accordingly  done.  In 
1877  Mr.  Wakefield,  Deputy  Commissioner,  submitted  a  proposal  for  a 
masonry  dam  and  sluice  at  the  point  where  a  branch  of  the  Gha^ofar 
turns  off  towards  Ellenabad,  to  prevent  more  than  is  required  from 
flowino;  in  that  direction,  as  the  floods  having  no  exit  stand  round 
Ellenabad  and  make  it  unhealthy.  This  scheme  is  objected  to  by  the 
Ellenabad  peasants  who  want  as  much  irrigation  as  they  can  get,  but 
as  it  would  send  down  more  water  in  the  direction  of  Bikaner,  it  was 
supported  by  the  Bikaner  authorities  who  even  agreed  to  defray  all 
expenses  if  necessary,  although  the  estimate  was  for  Rs.  12^000  ;  but 
no  decision  has  yet  been  come  to  on  this  point. 

154.    The   orders   passed   by   the   Panjab  Government  at  various 

times  to   regulate    the   action    of    the   district 

tion  onThrottr/  ^'^     offi°«"    ""^    P««Pl«  .'"'    '^S'^^^^  «»»«  ^ed  of  the 

Ghaggar,  come  to  this,  that  while  no   objection 

to  kunds  or  embankments  of  rice-fields  can  be  admitted,  the  erection  of 
new  dams  (bands)  which  arrest  the  flow  of  the  stream,  divert  it  entirely 
from   its   ordinary  channel,  and  prevent  floods  from  passing  onwards,  is 
strictly  prohibited.     It  is  obvious  that  without  to  some  extent  damming 
the  stream  any    important  extension   of    irrigation   is  impossible,   and 
there  is   reason    to    fenr   that  the  present  area  of  iiTigation  will  not  be 
kept  up,  as  the  stream  is  annually  filling  np  the  depressious   in  its   bed 
and  cutting    deeper  the  channels  joining  those  depressions.     Thus  these 
orders,  if  maintained,  put  an  end  to  the  liopes  of   improving   irrigation 
from    the  Ghaggar  which  have  been  indulged  in  by  almost  every  officer 
who  has  held  charge  of  the  district  since  the  commencement  of  British 
rule,   and  nullify  the  repeated  injunctions  of  higher  authority  to  utilise 
the  waters  of  the  Ghaggar  more  fully.     This  general  prohibition  of  dams 
is  due  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Bikaner   Darbar  against  the  smallest 
obstruction  to  the  onflow  of  the  stream  towards  their  boundary  ;  and  it  is 
but  natural  that  they  should  regret   every    drop   of  water   tliat  is  used 
up  before  it  reaches  them  and  but  just  that  attention   should  be  given  to 
their  complaints  against  new  obstructions.     But  if  the  question  be  con- 
sidered, not  as  one  of  British  villages  against  Bikaner  villages,  but  as  that 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  people  generally  under  whatever  rule,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  present  state  of  the  case  causes  a  serious  waste  of  the 
precious  means  of  irrigation  ready  to  hand.     The  prohibition   of  dams 
entails   great   loss   bn    the    Sirs^   villages   and    brings   little    gain    to 
Bikaner,  for  the  stream,  even  when  wholly  unobstructed,  seldom  reaches 
the  Bikaner  border  in  any  volume,  and  it  is  only  a  very  small  area  in 
Bik4uer  territory  that  is  at  long  intervals  cultivated  with  the  help  of 
its   floods,  the  greater  part  of  its  valley  being  left  uncultivated    for 
grazing  purposes.     It  is  for  f^uch  an  insignificant  advantage  that  the 
Sirsa   villages    are   prevented   from   extending    their   rice   and    wheat 
cuUivation^  and  even  perhaps  from  keeping  up  the   preseut  area  so 
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cultivated.  A  larore  volume  of  water  evaporates  nfteleaslj  in  tbe 
depressions  of  the  0ha^|7nr  bed,  which  might  be  employed  in  irrig>atin^ 
rich  land  Ijing^  uncultivated  for  want  of  moisture.  But  nothing  can  be 
done  without  damming  the  main  stream  of  the  Ghaggar  at  some  point, 
and  as  the  Panj4b  Qovernment  has  admitted  the  right  of  the  Bikaner 
authorities  to  object  to  the  construction  of  new  dams,  the  only  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is  to  purchase  from  Bikaner  the  right  to  dispose  of  the 
water  of  the  Ghaggar  as  seems  best  for  the  country  in  general, 
whether  under  British  or  Bik&ner  rule ;  and  however  extravagant  the 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  chance  of  floods  to  Bikaner,  it  would  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  facilities  for  high-class 
cultivation  in  Sirsa,  and  probably  the  increase  of  revenue  under  the 
system  of  fluctuating  assessment  would  alone  repay  Government  for 
the  outlay.  Levels  are  now  (1883)  being  taken  and  plans  made  for 
diverting  the  stream  of  the  Ghag^ar  (Nali)  back  into  tiie  Sotar  valley. 
A  dam  across  the  main  Ghaggar  at  the  head  of  the  Sikandarpur  Nala 
would  probably  suffice,  if  the  N4la  were  cleared  out  and  slightly 
deepened,  to  send  down  enough  water  to  irrigate  much  land  in  the 
St. tar  valley  about  Sirs4  town,  but  a  larger  scheme  is  to  bring  back  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  whole  of  the  Ghaggar  into  the  Sotar  or  Choya 
valley  by  a  strong  masonry  dam  at  or  near  Phulad,  some  80  miles  above 
Sir^d,  where  tiie  Ghaggar  leaves  the  Sotar.  Many  thousand  acres  of 
rich  clay  soil  capable  of  producing  rice  and  wheat  lie  uutilled  for  want 
of  water,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  such  scheme  would 
be  possible  and  remunerative  to  Government,  while  it  would  greatly 
increase  the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the  produce  of  the  tract.  A 
long  low  dam  across  the  lower  end  of  the  Dhaniir  lake  would  also  be 
a  great  improvement,  for  it  would  make  that  depression  into  a  large 
reservoir  from  which  water  could  be  drawn  off  when  wanted  for  the  rice 
cultivation  lower  down.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  present  order  for- 
bidding dams  be  maintained,  not  only  must  all  hope  of  any  great  future 
increase  of  irrigation  be  abandoned,  but  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
a  contraction  of  the  present  irrigated  area,  and  the  Sikandarpur  Nala 
which  cost  Government  and  the  villages  Us.  20,000  must  be  considered 
a  failure.  If  even  the  right  to  construct  JhdmSj  which  are  allowed 
almost  everywhere  else  in  the  Panj&b,  were  conceded  to  the  Sirsi 
peasants,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  them,  and  indeed  would  be  no  more 
than  they  can  in  justice  claim,  and  would  help  greatly  to  maintain  the 
present  irrigation. 

155.    At  last  Settlement  the  area  of  land  recorded  as  irrigated  by 
Area  flooded  by  the     ^'^^  floods  of  the  Ghaggar  in  the  villages  now  in 
Ghaggar  and  nature  of    Chak  Nail  was  36,735  acres  or  25   per  cent,  of 
the  aonaal  floods.  the    tlieu    total    cultivated     area.     There   seems 

reason  to  believe  that  this  area  is  in  excess  of  the  area  at  that  time 
ordinarily  flooded.  In  1852,  1853  and  1856  the  floods  were  unusually 
good,  and  Mr.  Oliver^  in  submitting  the  report  on  the  Settlement  of  the 
Rania  pargana,  writes  as  follows: — ^^  The  year  of  1856,  during  which 
Captain  Bobertson  effected  the  assessment^  huppeniug  to  be  one  of 
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plentiful  rain  ani  h\gh  floods,  this  tract  was  more  extensivelj  cnltirated 
than  is  the  case  in  ordinary  seasons.  This  circumstance  of  infrequent 
occurrence,  it  strikes  me^  was  not  taken  into  suiScient  consideration  at 
the  time  of  revision  of  Settlement  by  Captain  Robertson.  It  is  however 
certain  that  since  that  period  some  estates  set  down  in  the  statement 
as  having  irrinrated  cultivation  have  not  had  any  crops  so  raised,  and 
the  proprietors  have  been  paying  for  lands  from  which  they  have 
nctnnlly  derived  little  or  no  return.'^  The  area  returned  at  the  present 
Settlement  measurements  as  ordinarily  cultivated  with  the  help  of  the 
floods  is  39,915  acres,  an  increase  of  9  percent,  on  the  area  returned 
at  last  Settlement,  but  the  area  actually  flooded  varies  greatly  from 
year  to  year  with  the  extent  of  the  annual  floods,  and  according  to  the 
patw4ris^  papers  the  average  area  flooded  during  the  Ave  years  ending 
1879  was  only  31,355  acres;  in  1878-79  however  it  was  34,906  acres. 
The  area  cultivated  with  the  help  of  floods  has  been  as  follows  for  the 
last  seven  harvests : — 


!  ■     .  ■     r 

Abba  VLoooip  iv 


A(rieultur«)  7«ar, 


1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 

1882-83 


•  ■■—  1 


Khuif. 


Not  observed 
10,041 
11,053 
10,245 


Babl. 


10,827 

17,678 
15,129 
14,181 


Total  7«w. 


•  •.  ... 

27,714 
26,182 
24,426 


The  area  actually  flooded  has  been  unustially  constant  for  the  last 
three  years,  but  the  extremely  uncertain  nature  of  the  Qbaggar  floods 
is  well  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  areas  of  1875-76  and  1877-78. 
In  the  former  y^'ar  tlie  area  cultivated  with  the  help  of  the  floods  was 
44^694  acres,  and  in  the  latter  year  only  3,042  or  less  than  a  fourteenth 
of  the  area  flooded  two  years  before.  The  hard  Sotar  soil  cannot  be 
cultivated  at  all  unless  thoroughly  saturated  ;  nor  is  it  enough  that  the 
land  should  have  been  well  flooded  to  begin  with  and  the  seed-time 
favourable.  For  the  cultivation  of  rice  a  continuous  supply  of  water  is 
necessary  for  a  hundred  days,  and  unless  successive  floods  come  down 
the  Ghaggar  at  seasonable  times,  or  a  store  of  water  can  be  drawn  on 
when  wanted,  the  rice  crop  fails ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  most  of 
the  rice^hmch  are  situated  below  the  Dbandr  and  Annakai  Chhambs 
from  which  water  can  be  drawn  by  water-cote  (ndlae)  when  required. 
The  wheat  and  gram  crops  also  require  seasonable  showers  of  rain,  or 
tlie  outturn  is  poor.  Excessive  floods  in  the  rainy  season  sometimes 
overtop  the  embankments  round  the  kunds  and  drown  the  rice-crop  as  in 
1880,  and  often  a  freshet  in  the  cold  weather  destroys  a  large  area  of 
the  gram  crop  in  the  lowly ing    parts    of  the   bed*     The   following 
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8L.temeni  sho^s  how  tlie   Gha^gar  floods  have  varied  from  year  to 
year  :-- 


TlAB 


1907 
1908 

1909 
1910 
1911 
1913 
1918 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1923 
1928 
1924 
1926 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 

1930 
1981 
1933 
1938 

1934 
1936 
1936 
1987 

1938 
1989 


1860.61 
1861-68 

1862.68 
1863.64 
1864.66 
1866.66 
1866.67 
1867-68 
1868.69 
1869.60 
1860-61 
1861.63 
1862-68 
186864 
1864-66 
1866.66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871  73 
1873-78 

1878-74 
1874.76 
1876-76 
1876-77 

1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880.81 

1881-83 
1883-88 


Nature  of  flood. 


Poor 
Poor 


••• 


Excellent 

Fair. 

Fair  ••• 

Fair 

Good  ••• 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor  ... 

Almost  none, 

Qood. 

Oood  ... 

Excellent 

Poor 

Fair. 

Poor 

Good 

Total  failure. 

Very  good. 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 


Good. 
Fair 
Good 
Poor 


BSMABKI. 


••• 


Total  failure. 
Good. 
Poor 
Very  poor 

Good 
Good 


Heayy  floods  in  February  drowned  the  rabi  omp. 
Bice-crop  poor   for  want   of  floods  in  autumn. 

Babi  poor  and  drowned  by  floods  in  February. 
Some  rice  drowned. 

Some  rabi  crops  drowned. 

Some  rabi  crops  drowned. 

Plentiful  rain  and  high  floods. 

Little  land  cultivated  owing  to  the  Mutiny. 

Some  rabi  crops  drowned. 

Babi  orops  drowned. 

Rice  and  wheat  particularly  good. 
Some  rice  and  some  rabi  crops  drowned. 
Some  rabi  crops  drowned. 

Rabi  crops  drowned. 

Little  rice,  but  good  rabL    Some  rabi  drowned. 


Some  rabi  crops  drowned. 
Some  rice  and  some  rabi  crops  drowned. 
Floods    high,    drowned   rice   and  rabi  crops  and 
prevented  sowings. 


Some  rabi  crops  drowned. 
Some  rabi  crops  drowned. 
Autumn  floods  lower  than  for  many  years, 
crops  drowned. 


Babi 


Rabi  crops  drowned. 

Bice-crop   drowned.    Floods   oeaaed  too  foon  for 

rabi  crop. 
Bice  and  wheat  both  good. 
Bice  good. 


Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  last  33  years  the  floods  have  been  iu 

8  years  ...  —  -     Very  good. 

9  „  ...  .-  •••     C^ood- 

9      „  ...  ...  .-     Fft^r. 

9  ...  ...  •••     Poor. 

3      "  [[.  ...  ...     A  total  failure. 

In  five  years  excessive  floods  in  the  kharif  drowned  part  of  the  rice- 
crop  and  in  seventeen  years  floods  in  the  cold  weather  drowned  some  of 
tlie  rabi  crop.  The  floods  are  dependent  more  on  the  rain-fall  on  the  Sub- 
Himalaya  below  Simla  than  on  the  local  rain-fall.  A  heavy  fall  of  ram 
north  of  Ambila  brings  down  a  sudden  freshet  which  fills  all  the 
depressions  in  the  bed  and  in  some  places  runs  ten  feet  deep ;  but 
usually  the  flood  abates  in  a  few  days  and  either  runs  very  low  or 
dries  up  altogether  until  another  fall   of  rain   brings  down  another 
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freshet.  Someiimes  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  nearer  than  Ambala 
sends  the  drainage  of  the  plain  country  down  the  Ghaggar,  but  such 
floods  are  rare  and  insignificant  compared  with  those  that  come 
down  from  the  hills. 


Crops  grown  on  the 
lands  flooded  by  the 
Ghaggar. 


156.     The  crops  grown  on  the  lands  flooded 
by  the   Qhaggar  in  1881-82  were  as  follows : — 


Ehabif, 

1881. 

Rabi, 

1882. 

» 

Crop, 

Areainaertt. 

Crop, 

Area  in  aerea. 

Rice 

•  a. 

6,740 

Wheat 

...     9,234 

Jawdr 

... 

652 

Gram 

...     4,704 

Bajra 

•  •• 

8,466 

Barley  and  Gram 

...       878 

Til 

•  *• 

40 

Saition  and  Tara 

63 

Gwir 

•  •• 

118 

Vegetables 

42 

Moth,  Mdiig, 

&0. 

•  •• 

87 

Miscellaoeous 

...       208 

Total 


...  11,053 


ToUl 


15,129 


There  is  ordinarily  a  smaller  area  than  this  under  b4jr&  and 
a  larger  area  nnder  jawar  and  wheat,  bat  the  staple  crops  are  rice 
in  the  kharif  and  wheat  and  gram  in  the  rabi. 

The  39^915  acres  returned  as  ordinarily  cultivated  with  the 
aid  of  the  Ghaggar  floods  {rez)  and  the  8,316  acres  of  such  land 
returned  as  lately  thrown  out  of  cultivation  have  been  classified  as 
follows  according  to  the  crop  ordinarily  sown  :^- 

Clois  of  Und,  Under  ctdtivatum.  Lately  thrown  out  of  cultivation,        Ibtal, 

Bice-Undi  8,6^1  ...  346  ...  8,927 

Whfailandi  20,255  ...  2,784  ...  23,089 

Gram  and  oUier  lands    11,079  ...  186  ...  11»265 


Total  res  ...       89,915  ...  8,816  ...  48,231 

In  the  Sirs&  district  rice   (didn)  is  only  cultivated  on  the  rich  clay 
soil  of  the  Sotar  valley  and  more    than  half  the  cultivation  is   in    the 
hands  of  the   industrious  Rains^  many    of  whom,  especially   from   the 
villages    about    Sirsi,    where    they    can    seldom    cultivate    rice    in 
their   own   lands,   cultivate   as   tenants    in    the    villages    on  and  be- 
low   the    Annakai   Ghhamb  belonging    to   other    proprietors.     Bice 
requires  a   liberal   supply  of  moisture,  and  in  this  district  can  only  be 
cultivated  in  kunds  so  embanked  as  to   retain  enough  and  not  too  much 
water  for  the  crop.     The    146   iunda    are  situated  in  26  villages  chiefly 
below  the  Dhanur  and  Annakai  C/hhambs^   and  some  idea  of  the  capital 
spent  in  making  lands  fit  for  rice-cultivation  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  20  years   from    1861  to  1881,  21  of  these  villages  took 
takkdvi  advances   from    Government    amounting    to  Rs.  22,536  to  be 
spent  on  making  and  repairing  the  embankments   {ber)  of  their  kunds. 
The  village  of  R&nia  alone  took  for  this  purpose  Bs.  5,071  and  several 
other  villages  took  more  than  Rs.  1,000  each.     Besides  this  takkdvij  the 
rice-cultivators  spend  large  sums  of  money  of  their  own  in  employing 
labourers  to  make  embankments    and  clear    out  water-cuts^  and  them- 
selves devote  much  labour  to  such  work.  A  kund  of  140  acres  in  Amritsar 
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id  Baid  to  have  cost  Rp.  1,000  to  make  and  Rs.  400  to  repair.  In 
Mang&la  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  level  of  die  DImnur  Chhauib  ennsed  by 
the  erosion  of  the  Ghacj^gnr  bed^  a  whole  kund  had  to  be  lowered  a 
foot  and  a  half^  an  operation  which  mnst  have  cost  in  digging  alone 
at  least  Rs.  100  per  acre.  The  labour  of  cultivating  the  crop  is  great 
and  two  or  three  acres  are  said  to  employ  a  plough  fully.  Tl»e 
ground  is  manured  before  the  rains,  goats'  dung  being  especially  pre- 
ferred as  manure  for  rice,  and  on  the  first  flood  in  As&rh  (June-July) 
enough  water  is  admitted  into  the  kund  to  moisten  the  soil  thoroughly, 
llie  land  is  then  ploughed  once  or  twice  and  levelled  with  the  sohdgoj 
and  tlie  rice  is  sown  broadcast  and  after  eight  days  or  so  appears  above 
the  ground.  It  is  then  carefully  weeded,  and  after  about  21  days  bare 
patches  are  filled  by  transplanting  from  where  the  sprouts  are  too  close. 
After  about  40  days  it  is  again  weeded.  But  the  greatest  difiiculty  is 
to  give  the  crop  the  proper  amount  of  moisture.  It  muFt  be  kept  moist 
until  it  ripens  about  100  days  after  sowing,  and  if  at  any  time  it  is 
allowed  to  get  dry,  no  grain  forms  in  the  ear  and  the  crop  produces 
nothing  but  straw  {mard^an)  ;  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  wet, 
for  if  water  is  allowed  to  stand  long  in  the  field,  the  action  of  the  sun 
ruins  the  crop.  The  Ghaggar  floods  are  too  uncertain  for  the  rice-irriga- 
tion to  depend  on  them  directly,  and  rice  is  ov\y  grown  below  the  Dhaniir 
and  Annakai  lakes  Svhich  act  as  reservoirs  from  which  water  can  be 
drawn  off  to  the  rice  hinds  when  wanted.  The  best  kind  of  rice 
{mi&nji)  must  be  sown  before  the  middle  of  Bh&dua  ("end  of  August), 
but  an  inferior  kind  of  red  rice  (kharsu  or  seora)  con  be  sown  a  little 
later  on  and  ripens  in  60  days,  but  gives  only  about  half  the  produce  of 
minji.  The  rice  crop  is  very  precarious,  for  not  only  does  a  failure  of 
the  Gh<iggar  floods  make  it  impossible  to  sow  or  ruin  the  crop  af\er  it 
is  sown,  but  an  excessive  flood  overtops  the  embankment  of  the  kund 
and  drowns  the  crop.  In  1880  many  kunds  were  drowned  and  those  of 
Mangala,  it  is  said,  were  only  saved  by  200  men  being  told  ofi^  to  watch 
the  embankment  and  keep  the  high  flood  from  coming  over  it.  Of  tlie 
8,927  acres  of  rice-land  the  area  sown  and  the  nature  of  the  produce 
have  been  as  follows  during  the  last  three  years  : — 


Tear 

Are*  Mtm 

Naxube  ot  pboducb. 

Vo  crop 

A  poor  erop. 

A  feir  crop. 

1880 

1881 

.   1882 

1,028 
6,748 
6,206 

1,1*46 
3S6 

*954 
876 

1 

1,028 
4,648 
4,944 

The  smallness  of  area  sown  in  1880  was  due  ta  the  excessively 
high  floods  in  July  which  drowned  many  of  the  kunds,  and  the  largeness 
&L  the  area  producing  no  crop  or  only  a  poor  crop  in  1881  ivas  due  to  thd 
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premature  cessation  of  tlie  floods  which  caused  the  rice  in  many  kund^ 
to  dry  up.  As  a  rule  land  within  kunds  cannot  well  be  cultivated  with 
other  crops,  bnt  sometimes  wheat  or  gram  is  grown  in  an  old  kund 
which  has  not  been  sown  with  rice  for  some  years. 

The  best  land  on  the  Ohaggar,  if  not  prepared  for  rice-cultivation^  is 
usually  sown  with  wheat,  after  having  been  ploughed  several  times  and 
levelled  with  the  sohdga.  Three  or  four  acres  are  said  to  give  full  employ- 
ment to  a  plough.  No  trouble  is  taken  to  free  it  of  weeds  and  the  crop 
is  sometimes  almost  choked  by  the  camel-thorn  [jamjodsa).  Unless  the 
land  has  been  thoroughly  moistened  it  cannot  be  sown,  and  unless 
the  winter  rainfall  is  favourable  the  crop  does  not  come  to  much.  A  good 
jdeal  of  wheat-land  about  Jagmalera  ia  irrigated  by  water-cuts  (nahUy 
from  the  Annakai  Chhamb  ;  but  precautions  are  seldom  taken  to  protect 
■tlie  wheat-crop  from  floods  as  the  winter-freshets  are  not  often  so  heavy 
as  to  injure  it  seriously.  Of  tbe  28,039  acres  of  wheat-land  flooded  by 
the  Ghaggar  tbe  following  areas  have  been  sown  with  wheat  in  the 
last  four  harvests  >. — 


Area  sown  with  wheat. 

Katubb  of  pboducb.  (Appboximatelt.) 

fiabf  of  year. 

No  crop. 

Poor  crop. 

Fair  crop. 

1880 
1831 
1882 
1883 

6,360 

10,771 

9,334 

7,571 

•  •• 

••  • 

400 

.    600 

Not  observed. 

Not  obseryed. 
1,000 
1,500 

... 

7,800 
5,500 

But  in  1878-79,  22,000  acres  flooded  by  the  Ghaggar  were  sown 
with  wheat,  flnd  the  area  sown  during  the  last  few  years  seems  excep- 
tionally small.  Wheat  is  not  nearly  so  precarious  as  rice,  and  once 
sown  is  pretty  certain  to  produce  something  of  a  crop. 

Land  flooded  by  the  GImggar  which  is  too  poor  to  produce  good 
wheat  or  which  is  not  left  dry  by  the  floods  in  time  is  ordinarily 
sown  with  gram  after  one  ploughing,  so  that  a  plough  can  sow  six 
or  seven  acres  of  gram.  The  gram  crop  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  channel 
and  round  the  edges  of  the  Chhamb  is  especially  subject  io  be  destroy- 
ed by  the  wiuter  freshets,  and  often  a  most  promising  crop  is  ruined  by 
a  flood  in  February.  No  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  crop  from  this 
danger,  though  something  might  perhaps  be  done  by  a  system  of  long 
low  bands  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  stream  with  short  bands  at  right 
angles  to  iiiem  to  keep  the  flood  from  drowning  part  of  the  crop  ;  and 
now  that  there  is  a  telegraph  to  Sirsi,  two  or  three  days'  notice  of  the 
approach  of  a  £ood  might  be  obtained  from  Amb&la.  Of  the  11,265 
acres  of  gram-land  ordinarily  flooded  by  the  Ghaggar  the  following 
areatf  Jbav^  during  the  last  four  years  been  sown  with  gram  or  with. 
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barley^  wliioli  is  however  rarely  sown  on  tliese    flooded  lands  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  gram  : — 


Area  sown  with  gram 
or  barley. 

Nature  of  pboducb.  (Appboximatelt.) 

Rabi  of  year. 

No  crop. 

Poor  crop. 

Fair  crop. 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

3,923 

6,440 
6,582 
6,074 

•  •  • 

500 
679 

Not  observed. 
Not  observed. 
1,000 
803 

•  •  • 

4,000 
4,602 

The  other  crops  sown  on  lands  flooded  by  the  Ghacfgar  are  com- 
paratively insicfuificant.  When  land  not  prepared  for  rice-cultivntiou 
is  flooded  at  a  time  favourable  for  kliarif  sowings  it  is,  if  strono*  Sotar 
clay,  sown  with  jaw&r^  and  if  light  sandy  soil,  like  that  on  the  Ellenab&d 
branch,  with  moth  or  bdjra.  The  areas  flooded  by  the  Ohaggpar  and  sown 
with  these  crops  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Abba  sown  with 

Eharif  of  year. 

Jawdr. 

Moth. 

B&jra. 

1880 
1881 
1882 

3.936 
662 
350 

1,958 

IS 

108 

2,317 
3,466 
3,528 

The  nnirrigated  Sotar 
lands. 


157,     The    cultivation   on   the    Sotar  lands    which    are    ont    of 

reach  of  the  Ghaggar  floods  is  very  similar 
to  that  on  flooded  lands,  for  the  hard  clay 
soil  cannot  be  cultivated  nnless  thoroughly 
moistened,  and  when  it  can  be  sown  jawar  and  wheat  are  the 
crops  commonly  grown.  In  the  Sotar  villages  east  of  'Dhaniir  only 
k>w-lying  patches  of  land  are  cultivated,  the  drainnge  of  the  unculti- 
vated land  being  conducted  into  those  patches,  and  where  necessary 
retained  or  distributed  by  embankments.  Where  there  is  a  large 
depression  with  a  considerable  supply  of  drainage  water,  rice-culti- 
vation is  sometimes  tried  ;  but  the  rainfall  is  rarely  suflicient  to 
give  anything  of  a  crop.  When  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  as  in  188 1, 
the  low-lying  fields  produce  very  good  crops  of  jawar  and  wheat,  but 
the  soil  is  so  hard  and  fequires  so  much  moisture  that  it  is  seldom  that 
the  rnin  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  crops  to  maturity  ;  and  much  of  the 
land  under  cultivation  is  rarely  sown,  or  when  sown  produces  very  little 
except  in  an  unusually  favourable  year.  Thus  in  1880,  these  Sotar  vil- 
lages had  hardly  a  grain  of  produce  either  in  the  kharif  or  in  the  rabi. 
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The  total  area  of  the  Sotar  east  of  Dhaniir  is  approximately  40,000 
acres,  bat  in  the  whole  Nali  Chak  only  8,051  acres  of  Sotar  bar4ai 
are  returned  as  cultivated  and  2,142  acres  as  lately  thrown  out  of 
cultivation. 

158.     The  Satlaj  appears  at  one  time  to  have  flowed  farther  to  the 

east   under  the  well-defined  bank  known   as  the 

irrigation-worka!^^  ^^^^^i  ^^^  ^^®  annual  inundations  now    extend 

only  to  about  five  miles  east  of  the  main  stream. 
The  soil  of  this  narrow  tract  alono;  the  river  (Cliak  Hitar)  is  ordinarily, 
except  where  affected  by  deposits  of  pure  river  sand,  a  rich  alluvial 
loam,  fertile  when  water  is  plentiful,  but  hard  and  unculturable  when 
dry.  Near  the  main  stream  the  usual  phenomena  of  alluvion  and 
diluvion  recur  year  after  year.  The  river  recedes  to  the  west  and  new 
soil  is  left  bare ;  the  pure  sand  produces  nothing,  but  on  the  alluvial 
soil  little  shoots  of /7i7c/i/  ovjhdo  (Tamarix  dioica)  spring  up  in  great 
numbers.  Next  year  the  river  again  rises,  but  its  force  is  still  diverted 
towards  the  other  bank,  and  on  this  side  more  alluvial  soil  is  deposited, 
and  the  pilcld  attains  a  respectable  height.  It  is  cut  down  and  the 
ground  is  scratched  with  the  plough  and  a  little  pulse  (masur)  thrown 
in  ;  the  crop  is  of  little  value,  but  it  well  repays  the  minimum  of  labour 
spent  in  sowing  it.  Next  year  the  ground  is  firmer  and  when  drying 
after  the  river-floods  is  easily  ploughed  up,  and  produces  capital  wheat 
crops.  It  is  thus  cultivated  year  after  year  with  little  trouble,  being 
annually  irrigated  by  the  floods  passing  over  it  which  deposit  fresh  soil 
rendering  manure  unnecessary,  gradually  raising  the  land  higher  and 
higher  and  leaving  it  firmer.  This  process  may  go  on  until  the  land 
is  BO  high  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  extraordinary  floods, 
or  the  current  of  the  river  may  again  set  towards  this  side,  and  either 
carry  off  the  land  altogether  or  cover  it  with  barren  sand.  The  general 
tendency  of  the  river  for  the  last  few  centnries  has  probably  been  to 
move  towards  the  west  like  other  Panj&b  rivers,  and  those  village-areas 
of  Chak  Hitar  which  are  now  out  of  immediate  danger  of  losing  land 
have  all  been  formed  in  the  way  above  described.  Within  the  twenty 
years  ending  1880  the  changes  of  area  in  the  17  villages  on  or  close 
to  the  river  were  approximately  that  altogether  5,323  acres  were  car- 
ried away,  and  6,700  added  to  this  bank,  making  a  net  increase  of 
1,377  acres  along  a  bank  of  about  25  miles  ;  four  new  villages  were 
formed  and  none  wholly  carried  away.  The  river  seems  to  have  per- 
ceptibly moved  westward  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  villages 
in  the  south-west  of  the  Hitar  Chak  on  the  Bhawalpur  border  have 
suffered  in  consequence ;  less  land  has  been  flooded,  the  water-level  in 
the  wells  has  fallen,  cultivation  has  decreased  and  a  number  of  culti- 
vators have  migrated.  The  alluvial  soil  of  the  valley  when  irrigated 
either  by  the  river-floods  or  by  means  of  wells  produces  good  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  vegetables,  tobacco  and  sugarcane.  A  high  flood  irri- 
gates a  large  area  of  this  land  sufficiently  to  enable  the  cultivators  to 
plough  and  sow  it  for  the  rabi  when  the  river  falls.  The  tract  is  intersect- 
ed by  chaimels  which  were  at  various  times  branches  of  the  river,  and 
appear  to  have  been  formed   in  the  following  way.    The  river-flood 
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sets  in  a  new  direction  and  hollows  out  a  new  channel  for  itself  in  the 
soft  soil,  perhaps  cntting  off  a  corner  round  which  it  used  to  wind,  and 
silt  IB  deposited  at  the  mouth  of  its  former  channel,  which  dries  up 
or  nearly  dries  up  when  the  flood  subsides^  and  the  river  when  at  ito 
loirest  in  the  cold  weather  flows  only  in  the  new  channel^  making  it 
gradually  deeper.  When  the  flood  comes  down  next  year  the  great 
body  of  water  flows  in  the  new  channel,  and  only  a  siugg^ish  stream 
flows  down  the  old  one,  deposit! nor  more  f^ilt  both  at  the  entrance  to  the 
old  channel  (which  has  now  become  merely  a  branch  {phot)  of  the 
river),  where  its  rapid  flow  is  first  checked,  nnd  also  at  the  other  end 
of  it  where  the  more  rapid  flow  of  the  main  stream,  Tvheu  the  branch 
again  rejoins  it,  makes  a  sort  of  still  back-water.  The  slu^^gish  water 
in  spilling  over  both  sides  of  the  branch  also  deposits  silt  immediately 
on  its  banks,  and  when  this  process  has  gone  on  for  some  years  the 
banks  of  such  a  branch  become  higher  than  the  ground  on  both  sides, 
and  both  ends  silt  up  to  such  an  extent  that  only  a  iiigh  flood  can  get 
into  it.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  Hitar  tract  is  intersected  by  old  river- 
beds, each  running  in  a  sort  of  arc  or  horse-shoe  witii  its  concave  side 
towards  the  river,  havinor  both  ends  higher  than  the  middle  (which 
is  then  called  dhan),  and  its  banks  higher  than  the  country  farther  off 
on  both  sides.  So  when  the  river  rises  high  enough  to  overtop  the 
high  land  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  these  old  channels,  its  water  often 
finds  its  way  far  inland^  and  as  the  general  slope  of  the  country 
is  considerable  such  a  flood  often  irricrates  a  considerable  area 
of  land  which,  though  higher  than  the  river  directly  opposite 
to  it,  is  lower  than  the  river  where  the  old  channel  leaves  it. 
An  ordinary  flood  however,  if  left  to  itself,  usually  only  fills  the  old 
channel  and  leaves  the  land  on  either  side  high  and  dry.  At  diflcrent 
times  attempts  have  been  made  by  clearing  away  the  silt  from  the 
inlet  to  one  of  these  phdts  to  introduce  a  larger  supply  of  water  thau 
would  naturally  enter  it,  and  by  damming  it  (band)  farther  down  to 
stop  the  water  from  going  on  down  the  channel  back  into  the  river  and 
to  raise  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  pJidt  and  make  it  flow  over  the 
neighbourincr  country,  or  into  another  old  channel  (phdt)  which  will 
take  it  farther  inland  to  irrigate  villages  farther  from  the  river. 
Where  there  is  danger  of  the  water's  flowing  over  low  ground  back 
towards  the  river  a  long  low  embankment  (pasel)  is  erected  to  keep  it 
in.  The  chief  work  of  this  description  is  the  Padi  Kala,  a  rude 
inundation  canal  made  by  joining  together  several  of  these  old 
channels  by  a  system  of  cuts  and  embankments.  It  has  now  been 
superseded  by  the  new  Fazilwah  Canal  made  this  year,  which  follows 
the  old  Padi  for  a  great  part  of  its  course.  The  P&di  left  the  main 
stream  at  Chak  Jiwajust  within  the  border  of  the  Firozpur  district 
some  twelve  miles  above  Fazilka  and  wound  its  course  through 
the  greater  part  of  Chak  Hitar,  rejoining  the  river  below  Dara.  Ao 
different  times  operations  have  been  undertaken  by  the  district 
authorities  to  open  and  improve  its  head,  to  straighten  and  deepen 
its  course,  to  raise  dams  and  embankments  preventing  its  water 
{rom  £ettixig   back   to  the  river,    and    to   conduct   it  by  means  of 
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wateivcnia  to  the  land  of  different  villages.  At  one  place  near 
Mahtainnagar  a  large  embankment  with  a  masonry  slnice  has  been 
erected  to  control  the  division  of  its  water.  Here  and  there  along 
both  sides  of  the  P4di  about  twenty  small  irrigation-cuts  (chhdr) 
had  been  dng,  and  twenty-six  Tillages  might  be  said  to  depend  for 
the  extent  of  their  annual  floods  on  the  water  brought  down  by 
the  Fidi.  Hitherto  the  district  officers  have  been  able  to  attempt 
the  improvement  of  titis  canal  only  in  a  spasmodic  and  haphazard  way. 
A  good  deal  had  been  done  to  it  in  Mr.  Oliver's  time,  but  it  had 
been  allowed  to  silt  up^  until  in  1875  under  Mr.  Wakefield  opera- 
tions were  undertaken  on  an  extensive  scale  to  improve  its  head, 
<}eepen  its  course  and  strengthen  its  dams,  and  at  first  proved  very 
successful)  as  the  villages  dependent  on  the  P4di  which,  owing  to  the 
silting  up  of  tlie  head,  baa  enjoyed  no  good  floods  for  nine  years, 
bad  their  lands  thoroughly  well  inundated  in  the  season  of  1875.  In 
1876  the  dams  were  strengthened  and  the  Fadi  cleared  out  for 
thirteen  miles  to  the  benefit  of  many  villages.  But  the  head  was 
again  allowed  to  silt  up,  and  althongh  the  villngers,  aided  by  the 
tahsild&r,  endeavoured  to  do  something  to  open  it  up  again,  their 
efforts  were  not  well  directed,  and  for  some  years  very  little  land 
was  irrigated  by  the  F&di.  This  year  (1883)  nnder  the  direction  of 
the  Commissioner,  Colonel  Grey,  to  whom  the  great  success  of  the 
FirozpuT  Inundation  Canals  is  chiefly  due,  the  Fadi  has  been  realign- 
ed and  widened,  a  new  head  has  been  made  for  it  farther  up  the 
river  in  the  Firozpnr  district,  its  embankments  have  been  strengthen- 
ed, and  it  is  now  a  regular  Inundation  Canal  constructed  on  scientific 
principles,  and  to  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Fazilwah.  It  has 
been  made  part  of  the  Firozpur  Canal-system  and  placied  under  the 
establishment  specially  employed  in  keeping  up  the  Firozpur 
Inunda^tton  Canals,  so  that  now  there  is  every  hope  that  it  will  be 
kept  constantly  running  in  the  iutindatiou  season  and  that  the 
irrigation  of  the  Hit&r  will  be  much  more  certain  than  heretofore, 
llie  Fazilwah  has  at  present  a  trunk-length  of  twenty-six  miles  and 
a  mean  discharge  of  350  cubie  feet  per  second.  It  has  this  year 
irrigated  some  8,000  acres  in  a  number  of  villages  all  down  the 
tract  to  the  west  of  Fazilk&,  and  will  when  properly  develo]>ed 
irrigate  15,000  acres  by  carefully  aligned  distributaries.  Hitherto 
the  system  of  clearing  out  these  canals  in  the  Sirsi  district  has 
been  very  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.  Tlie  clearances  were  effected 
laore  by  rule  of  thumb  than  on  any  scientific  principle.  Sometimes 
a  small  grant  was  given  by  the  District  Committee,  but  ordinarily 
the  villagers  were  left  to  take  takkAvi  advances  which  they  had  some 
difficulty  in  repaying,  or  compelled  to  effect  the  clearances  themselves 
by  a  sort  oF  system  of  forced  labour  (chher).  This  system  was  not 
well  regulated,  and  complaints  were  common  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  that  the  villagers  would  not  turn  out  to  work,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  villagers  that  harsh  means  were  employed  to  compel  them 
to  work  against  their  will.  Now  under  the  Firozpnr  system,  an 
experienced   establishment    will  annually  superintend  the    clearances 
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^liich  will  be  done  with  ease  by  the  villagers  themselves  and  the 
cost  of  the  establishment  will,  as  in  Firozpur,  be  paid  by  a  small 
rate  per  acre  on  the  land  actually  irrigfated  each  year;  only,  in  the 
Sirsi  district,  Government  will  pay  half  the  cost  of  establishment 
up  to  a  limit  of  li  anna  per  acre  on  all  land  irrigated  which  is  under 
fluctuatinor  assessment. 

The  annual  floods  of  the  Satlaj  bring  down  a  large  quantity  of 
sand  and  mud  which  alter  considerably  the  quality  of  the  land  on 
which  they  are  deposited,  the  sand  sometimes  converting  fertile  fields 
into  a  barren  waste,  and  the  mud  often  acting  as  a  manure  to  the  land 
which  it  annually  fertilises.  Tu  his  Settlement  Report  Mr.  Oliver  said 
that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  riverain  was  impaired  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  soda  deposited  by  the  floods,  so  that  land  inundated  by  the 
river  often  produced  only  half  the  crop  given  by  land  irrigated  from 
wells.  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  white  salt  efflorescence  known  as 
shor  or  rekj  but  although  kallar  soil  impre^rnated  with  this  salt  is  to  be 
found  in  Chak  Hit4r  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  district,  there  seems 
uo  reason  to  diarge  the  river  with  increasing  the  evil ;  nor  do  the 
people  accuse  it  of  this.  The  constant  supply  of  water  given  to  crops 
irrigated  from  wells  is  enough  to  account  for  a  crop  more  plentiful 
than  on  land  only  flooded  once  by  the  river  and  then  left  to  dry  up 
gradually  as  the  crop  approaches  maturity. 

159.     At  last   Settlement  (1858-60)  the  area  of  land  recorded  as 

irrigated    by    the   floods   of  the   Satlaj    in   the 
Are*  flooded  by  the  Satl«j     villages   of  Chak  Hi  tar  was    15,450   acres  or 

ftnd    nature  of  the   annual      /ja  i.       r  i.i       xv       i.  a  i         ix*      -l  j 

floods.  ^^  P^'"  cent,   of  the   then  total   cultivated  area. 

The  area  now  returned  as  ordinarily  cultivated 
with  the  aid  of  the  floods  is  13,868  acres,  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent. 
This  decrease  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  land  formerly 
cultivated  by  the  aid  of  floods  alone  is  now  irrigated  by  wells,  and 
partly  to  the  change  in  the  course  of  the  river  and  the  silting  up  of 
the  old  channels  which  have  caused  a  decrease  in  the  actual  extent  of 
the  floods,  especially  in  the  south-west  of  the  tract.  The  area  actually 
irrigated  varies  greatly  in  difierent  years,  and  according  to  the 
patwaris*  annual  returns,  averaged  H,100  acres  for  the  five  years 
ending  1879  ;  but  in  1874-75  it  was  9,891  acres,  and  in  the  next  year 
after  the  clearing  out  of  the  Pkdl  it  was  20,880  acres,  and  again  in 
1877-78  it  was  only  7,667  acres  or  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  area 
flooded  two  years  before.  During  the  last  seven  harvests  the  area 
actually  cultivated  with  the  aid  of  the  Satlaj  floods  has  been  as 
follows: — 


Abba  ibbioatkd  bt  Satlaj  vioodb  nr 

Agricultural  jear. 

Kharif. 

Babl. 

Whole    year. 

1879-bO 
1880-81 
1881-88 
1882-83  (approximate! j) 

not  ohgerred 
767 
1,731 

200 

4,898 
6,421 
4,684 
8.763 

e'/ifs 
Ml  5 

8.963 
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This  very  serions  decrease  of  the  area  flooded  during  the  last 
few  years  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  neglect  of  the  inundation  canals> 
and  now  that  they  have  again  been  taken  in  hand,  no  doubt  a  great 
increase  in  irrigation  will  follow.  The  area  irrigated  perhaps  depends 
more  on  the  arrangements  made  to  secure  the  advantage  of  the  floods 
than  on  the  floods  themselves,  but  the  height  to  which  tiie  river  rises 
varies  greatly  from  year  to  year  and  depends  chiefly  on  the  melting 
of  the  snows  on  the  far  Himalaya  and  on  tlie  rainfall  on  the  nearer 
ranges.  The  river  ordinarily  begins  to  rise,  owing  to  the  melting 
of  the  scows,  in  the  beginning  of  May  and  continues  in  flood  nntil 
September ;  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  on  the  lower  ranges  sometimes  brings 
down  a  heavier  flood  in  July  or  Angust,  lasting  for  a  few  days,  after 
which  the  river  again  subsides^  though  still  much  above  its  winter- 
level.  The  difi^erence  between  its  flood-level  in  July  and  its  cold- 
weather  level  in  February  is  generally  about  eight  feet.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  nature  of  the  floods  during  past  years  in  the 
Sirsa  Hit&r : — 


Ybab. 

Floods  ov  thv  Satlaj. 

Rbmabxs. 

Sambat. 

A.D. 

Nature  of  Flood. 

1906 

1849-6U 

ITair. 

1907 

1850-51 

Ver?  good. 

\ 

1908 

1851-52 

Good. 

III  tome  Tillages  poor. 

1909 

1852-53 

Fnir. 

1910 

18o3-54 

Poor, 

1911 

1854-55 

Poor. 

1913 

1855  56 

Poor, 

Good  everywhere. 

1913 

1856  57 

Excellent. 

Id  eome  tII luges  good,  in  some  bad* 

19U 

1857-58 

Fuir. 

1915 

185859 

Verj  poor. 

1916 

1859-60 

Bxcellent. 

1917 

1860.«1 

Fair. 

1918 

1861.62 

Very  poor. 

1919 

1862.68 

Poor, 

1920 

1863.64 

Fair. 

In  mnny  Tillages    good,  in  many 

1921 

1864-^^5 

Fair. 

bad. 

1922 

1865.66 

Poor. 

In   many   Tillages  good  in    many 

1923 

186667 

Verj  poor. 

bad. 

1924 

1867-68 

Poor. 

1925 

1868-69 

Fair. 

1926 

1869-70 

Fair. 

1927 

1870-71 

Fair. 

Since   1870  the  floods  haTe  gene« 

1928 

1871-72 

Good. 

rally   failed  in    a  number  of  Til- 

1929 

1872-73 

Verj  good. 

lages  they  used  to  irrignie. 

1930 

187374 

Fair. 

1931 

1874-76 

Fair. 

1932 

1875-76 

Good. 

1933 

1876-77 

Fair. 

1934 

1877-78 

Fair. 

1935 

187879 

Very  poor. 

1936 

1879-80 

Veiy  poor. 

1987 

1880-81 

Poor, 

1938 

1881-82 

Poor. 

1939 

1882-83 

Poor* 
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Thus  io  tbe  last  S4  years  tbs  floods  have  been  in 


4 
8 
IS 
9 
6 


•  t  • 
••• 

••• 
••• 


••• 

••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 


Very  good. 
Good. 
Fair. 
Poof, 
Terj  poor. 


Mr.  Oliver  writes  that  during  nineteen  years  of  residence  be 
observed  five  years  of  extensive  floods  sendino^  tbe  water  to  upwards  of 
five  miles  inland  and  in  other  years  floods  so  low  as  hardly  to  fill  the 
old  channels  ;  in  the  former  case  the  entire  riverain  tract  became  one 
sheet  of  cultivation,  wliereas  in  low  floods  nearly  half  the  lauds  remained 
fallow.    The  same  may  still  be  said  of  the  Satlaj  floods. 

160.    The  crops  cultivated  on  flooded  land  in 
floodS'byTe^SaUar       *880-81  Were  as  follows :~ 


Ehabif. 

BiLBI. 

Crop, 

Area  in  aeret. 

Crop, 

Arem  in  acre: 

Bice 

•  • 

... 

83 

Wheat 

...   8,716 

Jaw^ 

... 

•• 

197 

Wheat  and  Gram 

...      239 

Bijra 

•. . 

197 

Gram  and  Barley 

...      434 

Moth 

■•• 

48 

Pulses 

...      790 

MiUh 

• 

147 

Vegelablea       ,„ 

,..       220 

Til 

... 

24 

MiflcellaneouB  ... 

22 

Maize 

•■  • 

99 

Miscellaneoixs  ... 

12 

Total 

...    M21 

Total 


767 


The  floods  rarely  subside  in  time  to  allow  of  much  land  being  sown 
for  the  kharif^  and  the  staple  crop  on  flooded  lands  is  wheat.  When 
the  floods  have  subsided  the  land  is  ploughed  up  several  times  and 
levelled  with  the  sohdga^  and  then  sown.  Little  trouble  is  taken  to 
clear  it  of  weeds  which  often  are  so  thick  as  to  greatly  reduce  tbe 
outturn  of  the  crop.  New  land  throwu  up  by  the  river  is  sometimes 
simply  scratched  with  the  plough  and  some  pulse  (nuuir  or  ehurdl) 
thrown  broadcast  and  left  to  grow  or  die.  The  crop  even  after  sowing 
often  conies  to  nothing,  and  of  the  4,684  acres  of  flooded  land  sown  in 
rabi  1882,  572  acres  produced  nothing;  in  kharff  1882,  of  150 
acres  sown,  73  acres  produced  nothing;  and  in  rabi  1883,  of  S,821 
acres  sown,  498  acres  gave  no  crop. 

The  bard  soil  of  moitt  of  the  Hit&r  cannot  be  cultivated  unless 
thoroughly  moistened,  and  the  local  rainfuU  is  rarely  sufficient  to  admit 
of  cultivation  without  irrigation  either  from  floods  or  wells,  so  that 
the  area  cultivated  in  this  Ciiak  by  the  aid  of  rain  alone  is  small, 
and  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  light  high  lands  which  lie  above  the 
reach  of  tbe  floods  and  resemble  the  sandy  soil  of  tlie  adjoining  Ut&r 
tract  or  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  old  river  channels  where  the  drainage 
of  the  neighbouring  high  lands  collects.  The  area  returned  as 
ordinarily  cultivated  by   the  aid  of  rain  alone  is  only  1,890  acres, 
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and   the  area  actually     cultivated    without    Irrigation    has  been   as 
follows : — 


Agricoltnial  year. 

Abba  oultitated  in 

Kharif. 

Babi. 

Whole  year. 

1»79.80 

not  obserred 

••• 

••• 

1880-81 

990 

190 

1,180 

1881-82 

3,078 

1,285 

8,313 

1882-88 

1,928 

2,576 

4,503 

Tiie  larg'e  areas  of  the  last  two  years  are  partly  owina  to 
favourable  rainfall,  but  chiefly  to  the  failure  of  floods  which  led  to  the 
cultivation  by  rain  alone  of  a  considerable  area  of  land  returned  at 
Settlement  as  ordinarily  inundated, 

161.     There  is  now  some  prospect   of  an   extension   of  irnVation 

in  the  Ut4r  Ghak  between  the  present  bank  of  the 

1852  Mr.  Thomnson^  the  Lieutennnt-Governor  of 
the  North-West  Provinces,  pointed  out  that  the  whole  of  this  tract  could 
be  irrigated  by  cuts  from  the  Satlaj,  if  taken  off  high  enoucrh  up  in 
the  Firozpur  district^  and  calculated  that  the  increase  of  revenue  wonid 
warrant  an  expenditure  by  the  State  to  the  amount  of  foar  lakhs  in 
the  construction  of  inundation  canals  from  the  river.  In  the  two 
years  1879  and  1880  some  500  acres  in  three  villaores  on  the  Firozpur 
border  were  irricrated  from  the  tail  of  the  Nizam w^h  Canal  in  Mamdot 
and  paid  water-rate  of  8  annas  per  acre.  This  irricrntion  was  then 
stopped^  but  now  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  Mamdot  Baorgewah 
Canal  into  the  Sirs^  Ut&r  so  as  to  irrigfate  a  number  of 
villaores  east  and  south  of  Fazilka,  and  this  canal^  which  is  to  be 
called  the  Mub&rikwah,  is  now  being  excavated  (1883  )•  Another 
canal  to  be  called  the  Shaukatwah  is  to  be  made  by  the  Naw4b 
of  Mamdot,  and  will  irrigate  a  number  of  villages  in  the  Utar 
still  farther  east  close  imder  the  Danda.  These  canals  are  being 
started  by  Colonel  Grey  and  will  be  under  the  Firozpur  Canal  establish- 
ment and  will  irrigate  annually  a  considerable  area  in  tbis  tract,  in 
which  hitherto  the  only  irrigation  has  been  less  than  200  acres  irrigated 
from  wells  and  jhal4rs.  In  the  Fazilka  Rohi  the  Abohar  branch  of  the 
Sirhind  Canal,  which  commenced  to  run  this  }'ear  (1883),  but  has 
not  yet  begun  to  irrigate  regularly,  will  no  doubt  irrigate  a  large 
area  of  land  hitherto  wholly  dependent  on  the  local  rainfall,  and  it 
is  possible  that  one  or  two  other  branches  of  the  Sirhind  Canal 
may  in  time  be  extended  into  the  8irs&  Rohi  farther  east.  In  1832  a 
small   branch   of   the   Western     Jamna  Cuual    was    brouirht  into  a 
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village  of  the  B&crar  sonth-^nst  of  Sirsi,  but  it  was  fonnd  impossible 
to  supply  it  with  water  for  irrioration  purposes.  A  proposal  to  brinjy 
a  kharif-irrigation  branch  from  the  main  line  of  the  Western 
Jainna  Canal  through  the  Hissar  district  iuto  the  south-east  end 
of  the  Sir^a  district  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1871, 
but  was  set  aside  on  account  of  want  of  funds.  It  is  now  again 
being  discussed  and  may  some  day  be  realised. 

162.     It  is  not  however  probable  that  these   canals  will    for   some 

time  to  come  irrigate  any  large  portion  of  the 
thtlo^lrSu?*    ''''     Sirsa  district,  and  at  present  only  6   per   cent,   of 

the  total  cultivated  area  of  the  district  is  ordi- 
narily irrigated  either  from  wells  or  by  the  floods  of  the  Satlaj  and 
Ghaggar,  which  depend  on  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  distant 
Him&laya  or  the  rainfall  on  the  lower  ranges ;  and  94  per  cent  of 
the  cultivation  depends  on  the  scanty  and  uncertain  local  rainfall. 
The  area  returned  at  the  present  Settlement  measurements  as 
ordinarily  cultivated  wtih  the  aid  of  the  rainfall  alone  (bdrdni  is 
9,77,502  acres,  but  the  rainfall  is  rarely  so  general  anl  so  favourable 
as  to  allow  of  nearly  the  whole  of  this  area  being  actually  culti-* 
vated.  The  areas  actually  cultivated  with  rain  alone  during  the 
past  seven  harvests  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Area  cultivated  by  rain  alone  in. 

Agricoltoral  year. 

Kharif. 

Babi. 

Whole  year. 

1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 

Not  observed. 
713,967 
756,552 
702,523 

256,267 
123,481 
225,346 
800,118 

837,448 

981,898 

1,002,641 

But  the  last  two  years  have  been  exceptionally  favourable  years, 
and  even  in  1880  the  seed-time  of  the  kharif  was  unusually  promising, 
and  the  statistics  of  these  three  years  do  not  adequately  show  the 
fluctuations  to  which  the  rain-cultivation  is  liable.  In  1877-78  the  area 
returned  as  cultivated  was  less  than  600,000  acres,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  even  this  was  an  exaggeration,  and  that  the  area  actually 
sown  in  that  year  was  very  much  less  than  six  lakhs.  So  nncertain 
is  the  rainfall  and  so  much  is  the  cultivation  dependent  on  it  that  it 
would  be  nothing  extraordinary  in  a  bad  year  for  half  the  cultivated 
land  in  the  district  to  lie  unsown.  Moreover,  unless  the  subsequent 
rains  are  favourable^  a  large  area  sown  produces  no  crop  at  all,  and 
a  still  larger  area  produces  no  grain,  only  straw.  For  instance,  in  the 
kharif  of  1880  although  713,967  acres  were  actually  sown,  only 
851,513  acres  produced  a  grain  crop,  so  that  more  than  half  the  area 
sown  produced  nothing  but  straw,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
produced  very  little  grain ;   and  again  in  the   kharif  of  1882,  half  the 
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Am  Bowh  iu  taliBil  Dabw&I{  was  retained  aa  liaving  prodaced  no 
grain. 

163.  The  atatement  of  annnal  rainfall  shows  how  variable  is   the 

Un    u'  t     f  th     inf  11     ^"^^^^^7    ^^    ^"^    which    annually    falls    at 
ncer  in  y  o      e  ra    a  .    ^^^j^   ^^  ^j^^  recording  stations,  and   it  is  to 

be  remembered  that  the  showers  are  very  partial,  and  that  oflbeu 
one  village  gets  rain  nhen  its  neighbour  gets  none.  But  it  is 
not  so  much  upon  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  as  on  its  seasonable* 
ness  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  erops  depends.  The  rains 
usually  set  in  abont  the  end  of  June,  and  for  a  favourable  kharif  seed- 
time a  heavy  downpour  is  wanted  then  or  in  the  beginning  of  July. 
If  the  rain  be  then  good  and  general  a  large  area  is  sown  with  kharif 
crops,  and  to  bring  them  to  maturity  showers  of  rain  are  wanted  at 
intervals  up  to  September.  If  during  this  period  no  rain  falls  for  a 
month  or  so,  the  crops  dry  up  and  produce  no  grain,  and  sometimes 
not  even  Straw.  Jf  the  early  rains  are  scanty,  only  a  small  area  is 
sown,  and  unless  the  seed  is  in  the  ground  before  the  middle  of  August, 
it  comes  to  nothing.  It  may  then  be  said  that  the  area  of  land  sown 
for  the  kharif  varies  with  the  amount  of  rain  that  falls  in  June  and 
Jfuly,  and  that  the  outturn  per  acre  varies  according  to  the  seasonable- 
ness  of  the  showers  that  fall  in  the  following  months.  For  the  rabi 
crops  there  should  be  good  rain  in  August  or  September  to  moisten  the 
land  thoroughly  for  the  sowing,  and  one  or  two  showers  are  necessary 
in  December,  January  or  February,  to  save  the  crop  from  drying  up. 
The  people  estimate  the  amount  of  rain  that  falls  by  the  number  of 
finger-breadths  {un^aT)  it  has  sunk  into  the  ground — a  down-pour  that 
penetrates  into  the  ground  100  Mn^a/  beiog  considered  perfection.  If 
there  be  already  moisture  in  the  ground,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  rain 
from  above  should  sink  to  the  moisture  below  (vattar  se  vattar  milgai^ 
or  dl  se  dl  milgai ).  The  peasants  say  that  if  it  rains  for  24  hours  in- 
cessantly^ it  is  a  sure  sign  that  there  has  been  rain  for  a  distance  of 
\00  ko$  (150  miles).  Even  if  there  be  good  rain  in  June  and  July, 
the  rainfall  of  August  and  September  is  very  important^  for  on  it  de- 
pend both  the  ripening  of  the  kharif  crop  and  the  sowing  of  the 
rabi.  Sometimes,  even  in  this  district,  there  is  too  much  rain.  Heavy 
rain  sometimes  washes  the  seed  out  of  the  sandy  soil,  or  drowns  it  on 
harder  ground  ;  and  an  inopportune  shower  when  the  hdjra  is  blossom- 
ing prevents  the  ear  from  being  fertilised.  The  rice-crop  also  is  injured 
by  heavy  rain.  More  than  once  the  fever  that  follows  heavy  rains 
has  so  much  weakened  the  scanty  population  of  the  district,  as  appre- 
ciably to  lessen  the  area  cultivated.  Inopportune  rains  in  October 
may  injure  the  ripening  kharif  crops,  or  interfere  with  the  rabi 
sowings,  and  in  some  soils  where  there  is  kankar  not  far  below  the 
surface,  heavy  showers  in  the  cold  weather  kill  the  sprouting  rabi. 

164.  These  remarks  will  be  best  illustrated  by   an  analysis  of  the 

phenomena    of   some    of   the  good   and    bad 
Recount  of  some  good  and       ^^^  through   which   the  district  has  passed. 

In  the  good  year  1872-73,  the  monthly  rainfall 
at  the  three  tahsfls  was  as  follows  : — 
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Month. 

Sirsi. 

Dabwtii. 

FdzillU. 

April 

•  •  • 

••• 

'2 

1 
•8 

•1 

May 

•  •  • 

••  • 

•9 

•8 

11 

June 

••• 

••• 

2-2 

•6 

•1 

July 

••« 

••• 

7-2 

2. 

6. 

August 

•  •  • 

••• 

4-6 

5-5 

•8 

September 

•  •  • 

••■ 

1-6 

1-2 

4-8 

October 

•«  • 

••• 

•• • •••  • 

NoYember 

••• 

•  •  • 

December 

•  ■  • 

••• 

1-6 

•6 

•5 

Januaiy 

••• 

•  •  • 

February 

••• 

••• 

March 

•  •• 

Total 

••• 
•  •  • 

•8 

» 

188 

108 

12-5 

The  heavy  rainfall  in  Jane,  Jalj  and  August  ^ave  a  good  seed-time 
for  the  kharlf^  and  the  rains  in  September  brought  it  to  maturity. 
The  harvest  was  an  exceptionally  good  one,  though  in  places  it  suffered 
from  the  depredations  of  locusts  from  Bikaner.  The  fair  rains  of 
August  and  September  moistened  the  ground  thoroughly  for  the  rabi 
sowings,  the  rain  in  December  fell  just  when  it  was  wanted,  and  the 
rabi  was  a  good  crop.  It  may  be  noted  that  except  at  Sirsi  the  rainfall 
was  actually  below  the  average,  but  it  was  so  seasonable  (especially 
the  comparatively  slight  fall  in  December)  that  the  harvests  were  good. 
Although  the  district  had  suffered  from  bad  seasons  for  four  years, 
since  the  famine  of  1868-69,  these  good  crops  enabled  the  people  to  pay 
in  this  year  (including  balances  of  former  years)  more  than  one  and  a 
half  times  the  annual  revenue  demand. 

In  the  good  year  1875-76  the  rainfall  was  as  follows :— 


Month. 

8irs4. 

Dabw41i. 

FizilkA. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

"•'4 
•8 

4-9 
8- 
9-5 
•6 

•«.  •. 
•7 

•I 
•8 
1- 
4*6 
1-8 
81 
•1 

11 

"".2 

•4 

84 

16-6 

71 

"••.3 
•1 

Total 

19-4                  16-8 

281 
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The  total  rainfall  for  the  year  was  above  the  average  every  wliere. 
The  good  rain  in  July  and  Anorust  enabled  the  peasants  to  sow  a  lar^e 
extent  of  land  for  the  kbarif^  and  the  heavy  fall  in  September  salted 
both  seasons,  and  encouraged  them  to  sow  an  unusnally  large  area  for 
the  rab{  also.  Although  little  rain  fell  in  October  and  none  in 
November,  December  or  January,  the  subsoil  which  had  been  well 
soaked  in  September  remained  moist  and  the  rabi  outturn  was  good. 
The  balances  which  still  hung  over  the  district  were  nearly  all  cleared  off. 

In  the  good  year  1 878-79  the  rainfall  was  as  Tollows  : — 


Month. 


«•• 


•«• 


April 
May 
June 


July 
August 

September    ... 
October 


Sirsl 


Dubw&li. 


••• 


••• 


•  •  • 


••• 


November 
December 
January 
February 


t  •• 


••• 


•  •  • 


•  •  I 


March 


•  •  • 


Total 


•  •  • 


t  •• 


••t 


••• 


•  •• 


••• 


3*4 
S-4 
1-7 
3*5 

9-7 
01 


1-3 
2-2 
0-5 
4-3 
7-8 
0-8 


F&zilk&. 


10 


0-6 


23-4 


0-9 
IS 
06 
69 
7-7 


•  •    •  •  « 


0-3 
0-7 


17*4 


0-6 


17-8 


The  total  niinfall  was  everywhere  much  above  the  average.  The  rain- 
fall in  April  and  May  was  very  exceptional,  as  usually  in  those  months 
hardly  any  rain  falls.  In  consequence  of  this  early  heavy  rain  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  fever  in  the  district,  but  these  early  rains  and  the  good 
fall  in  July  and  August  gave  an  excellent  kharif ;  and  the  ground  was  so 
thoroughly  soaked  in  August  that  the  rabi  sowings  were  very  extensive, 
and  although  after  September  no  rain  fell  at  Dabwali  until  February 
and  at  Fazilka  till  March,  the  rabi  harvest  was  a  bumper  everywhere  and 
almost  all  the  balances  which  had  accrued  in  the  previous  bad  year  1877- 
78  were  paid  up.  .  _.       .  . 
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In  the  fiimine  yetr  1860411  tb«  nuAfall  wat  a8  follows  :«-* 
Moutiu 


May 
June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 


••• 


k  •  • 


•  «• 


SIrsi. 


••• 


•  ■  ■ 


••• 


••  • 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


11 

1-4 
1-6 


11 


dHi*E 


DabwaU. 


06 
0-8 
25 
0-6 


•  •  ••• 


0-6 


Total 


8-5 


0-9 
6-2 


P4zilka. 


01 
0-4 
S-2 
8-3 


2*6 


5-6 


O-l 


13-7 


The  total  ramfall,  except  at  Fazilkfi,  was  much  below  the  averajire. 
The  comparatively  scanty  rains  of  June  and  July  did  not  sufficiently 
moisten  the  ground,  and  there  being  little  rain  in  August  at  Sirsa  and 
Dabw&li  and  none  at  all  throughont  the  districit  in  the  following  four 
months^  the  kharif  crops  dried  up  and  the  rabi  could  not  be  sown,  for  the 
rain  in  January  was  too  late  to  help  the  rabi  sowings.  Here  then,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  rain  in  August  and  September,  both  kharif  and  rabi 
crops  were  lost.  The  harvests  of  the  previous  three  years  had  been  poor, 
and  the  distress  in  the  district  was  very  severe  until  the  good  rains  of 
1861  came  to  relieve  it.  TherevenM  fell  into  arrears  which  were  not 
paid  up  for  several  years. 

In  the  famine  year  1S68''69  the  rainfall  was  as  follows  :-— 


Month. 

%. 

Sirsa. 

*                                   — ■ 

Dabw&li. 

p : i. 

FizUki. 

April 
May 

01 

0-8 

0-6 

0-4 

03 

0-6 

Jnne 

40 

0-8 

0-4 

July 

1-8 

2-8 

5-6 

Augnst 

0-8 

0-8 

01 

September    ».. 

05 

2-3 

October        ••• 

OS 

November    ••• 

December     •». 

0-3 

January        ••• 

10 

1-3 

0-8 

February      ••• 

0-4 

0-4 

01 

March 

••• 

1-8 

2-2 

2-7 

Total 

9-8 

10-7 

no 
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The  lotiil  ramfiiil  itm  below  the  ftTem^  ererjwtiere.  The  raint  in 
June  and  July  were  exoeptionnlly  light*  and  there  was  very  little  iu 
Au^ist,  so  that  what  kharif  crops  were  sown  dried  up,  and  the  Septem- 
ber rain  was  too  light  to  restore  them  :  so  that  the  kharif  was  a  failure. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  good  rain  in  Angnst,  September  and  October  the 
ground  was  not  in  a  fit  state  for  the  rabi  sowings,  and  there  being  as 
nsual  no  rain  in  November  and  but  little  in  December  there  was  no  rabi 
crop  to  benefit  from  the  rain  of  January  and  February.  Here  again 
the  want  of  rain  in  Aui^nit  and  September  ruined  both  the  kharif  and 
the  rab(.  The  previous  year's  harvests  had  failed  in  part  of  the  district 
and  tlie  distress  was  great.  Balances  were  inourred  which  were  not 
finally  pnid  off  for  se^ral  years.  The  importance  of  the  later  autumn 
rains  was  shown  next  year  (1869)  whenagain  the  kharif  crop  seemed  to 
bo  gone,  but  good  rain  in  the  beginning  of  September  thoroughly 
revived  it. 

In  Uie  scarcity  year  1877-78  the  rainfall  was  as  follows  :«^ 


Month. 

• 

8M. 

Dabwali. 

April              •• 

... 

0*8 

8-4 

0-9 

May 

. .  •  ' 

0-6 

11 

1-5 

June 

•• « 

2-2 

2  0 

0-9 

July 

•  •  • 

22 

2-4 

83 

August 

•  •  * 

01 

0-2 

0-9 

September    ••• 

••« 

21 

2-7 

3-5 

October 

•  • . 

0  1 

01 

0-6 

November     ... 

... 

0-7 

1-2 

0-8 

December     ... 

• .  * 

3-2 

0-6 

0-9 

January 

* .  • 

01 

01 

February 

... 

0-6 

0-4 

0-6 

March 

■  • . 

... 

0-5 

0-4 

Total 

12-6 

14  7 

14-3 

Although^  except  at  8irs&,  the  total  rainfall  was  actually  above  the 
average,  it  was  too  much  spread  over  the  year.  The  failure  of  rain  in 
August  caused  the  kharff  crop  to  dry  up,  and  the  rain  in  September 
was  neither  sufficient  to  restore  it  nor  to  enable  the  people  to  sow  the 
rabi  well.  Both  harvests  were  much  below  the  average^  but  the  pre- 
"vious  two  years  had  been  good  ;  oonseqnently  there  was  oomparatively 
little  distress  felt  and  the  balances  were  small* 

135.     The  following  statement  shows  how^  according  to  the  accounts 

given  by  the    peasants    and    the    reports    of 
Natoe^of  the  rainfall  in     £>igtrict  Officers,  the  seasons  have  varied  from 

year  to    year,  chiefly   as  regards  the  crops 
depeiident  on  the  local  rainfaU  :— 


(   w«   ) 


Ybar. 

Ohabactkr  of 

Sbasov. 

^p^ 

Sambat. 

A.  D. 

Bbmabks. 

1904 

1847-48 

Fair. 

1905 

1848-49 

Famine, 

1906 

1849-50 

Fair. 

1907 

1850-51 

Good 

Ebarff  faQed  in  part  of  the  distnct. 

1908 

1851-52 

Poor 

Kharif  a  failure.     Rabi  very  scanty. 

1909 

1852-53 

Gotd 

Heavy  rain  in  early  part  of  year. 
Feyer  prevalent. 

.     1910 

1853-54 

Poor. 

1911 

1854-55 

Poor. 

1912 

1855-56 

Fair. 

1918 

1856-57 

Ezoellent. 

1914 

1857-58 

Fair 

Small  area  sown  because  of  the  nra- 
tiny. 

1915 

1858-59 

Poor. 

1916 

1859-60 

Poor 

Kharif  failed.     Rabi  below  average. 

1917 

1860-61 

Famine 

Both  harvests  entirely  failed. 

1918 

1861-62 

Fair. 

1919 

1862-63 

Good 

Both  harvests  good. 

1920 

1863-64 

Fair. 

1921 

1864-65 

Poor 

Much  land  anplonghed. 

1922 

1865-66 

Good             ••• 

Towards  Fizilk&  excellent. 

1923 

1866-67 

Poor             ••. 

Harvest  less  than  half  the  average. 

1924 

1867-68 

Poor 

Fair  along  north-east  ;  a  failure  to 
soath-west. 

1925 

1868-69 

Famine         ••• 

Both  harvests  failed. 

1926 

1869-70 

Excellent. 

•  • 

1927 

1870-71 

Poor. 

• . 

1928 

1871-72 

Poor. 

1929 

1872-73 

Good 

Injary  done  by  locusts. 

1930 

1873-74 

Poor 

Rain  failed  towards  end  of  season. 

1981 

1874-75 

Poor 

Winter  rains  failed. 

1982 

1875-76 

Excellent 

Both  harvests  good. 

1933 

1876-77 

Fair 

Kharif  suffered  from  hot  wind. 

1934 

1877-78 

Scarcity 

Kharif  dried  up.     Rabi  poor. 

1935 

1878-79 

Excellent      ••• 

Rabi  especially  good. 

1936 

1879-80 

Fair 

Kharif  poor.     Rabi  good. 

1937 

1880-81 

Poor 

Kharif  dried  up.     Rabi  little  sown. 

1938 

1881-82 

Excellent 

Kharif  and  rabi  both  good. 

1939 

1882-83 

Fair 

Kharif  poor.    Rabi  good. 

It  appears  that  in  tlie  last  36  years  the  seasons  have  been  in^ 
6  years  ...  •••  Excellent. 

Good. 
Fair. 
Poor. 
Scarcity  and  Famine* 


5  years 

9  years 

13  years 

4  years 


••• 


••• 


••• 


f 
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Iq  this  stateTnent  I  have  giveu  a  general  estimate  of  the  nature 
of  each  season  for  the  district  as  a  whole.  The  enquiries  were  made  in 
more  than  a  handred  villages  throughout  the  different  assessment 
circles,  and  in  each  year  there  were  many  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
In  the  very  best  years  some  villages  got  little  produce  and  in  the  very 
worst  year  some  had  good  rain.  There  are  always  patches  of  country 
which  fare  better  or  worse  than  the  tract  generally. 

Crops  grown  on  unirri-  166.     The  crops  cultivated  by  rain  alone 

gated  lands.  in  1881-82  were  as  follows : — 


Kharif. 

Rabi. 

Crop, 

Area  in  Acres. 

Crop, 

Area  in  Acres. 

Jaw&r   (alone  and  with 

pulses) 
B&jra  (alone   and  with 

pulses) 
Moth 
Mting 
Til 
Gwir 
Miscellaneous 

185,513 

528,715 

86,847 

8,292 

23,549 

28,574 

62 

Wheat 

Wheat  and  Gram     ... 

Gram 

Barley  and  Gram 

Barley 

Sarson  and  Tara 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

11,010 
1,829 

22,349 
109,177 

77,517 
2,048 
1,916 

• 

Total 

756,552 

225,346 

The  staple   crops  are  bdjra  mixed  with  pulses  in  the   kharif,  and 

barley  and  gram  in  the  rabi. 

167.     The  cultivation  of  the   kharif  crops  on  the  ordinary  rain- 

„  _^       *     ,..    X.  land  is  a  very  simple  affair.     When  a  sufficient 

System  of  caltivation.  ,  .  -^         i^  r       •     r  ii  i 

"^  and   opportune  shower  ot  ram  falls,  each  man 

goes  out  to  the  fields  with  his  plough  and  his  camels,  bullocks  or  donkeys, 

and  ploughs  and  sows  as  much  land  as  he  can  before  the  moisture  leaves 

the  ground.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  land  a  preliminary  ploughing  ; 

indeed  sometimes  prairie-land  previously  uncultivated  is  sown  at  the  first 

ploughing.     A  drill  of  bamboo  is  attached  to  the  plough  and  sowing 

begun  at  once,  the  ploughman  feeding  the  drill  with  the  hand  with  which 

he  holds  the  plough,  from  a  bag  of  seed  slung  at  his  back.    The  plough, 

drill  and  harness  cost  altogether  little  more  than  one  rupee.     With  an 

eightj'-rnpee  camel  a  man  can  plough  and  sow  two  or  even  three  acres  in 

a  day  ;  with  a  pair  of  twenty-five  rupee  bullocks  an  acre  or  more ;  with 

one   bullock   three-fourths   of  an   acre ;    with    a  pair   of  donkeys   still 

less.     Camels    are   used   chiefly  by  the  fiagris   along   the   south-west 

of  the  district,  and   in   hot   weather  plough   only    by  night;   bullocks 

by  the   Sikh   Jats   along  the  north-east,  and  by  the  Musalmans  along 

the  centre  of  the   district   and    in    the    Qbaggar   and    Satlaj    valleys ; 

donkeys  by  their  Kumhar  (potter)  owners.     When  bullocks  are  scarce 


(  »«  ) 

after  a  drought,  the  women  eonietimea  draw  the  ploagh^  About  three 
ler  of  bdjra  is  sown  per  acre  generaliy  mixed  with  moUij  ming^ 
pumpkin  {kakri)  and  water-melon  {matira)\  jawdr  takes  from  8  to 
1 8  sers  per  acre  and  generally  faan  moth  or  ming  mixed  with  it.  Gwar 
is  sown  both  with  these  crops  and  separately^  about  seven  ser  of  seed 
to  the  acre.  Til  is  sown  broadcast  one  to  three  sers  per  acre.  The  hard 
clay  soil  of  the  Sotar  valley  requires  to  be  ploughed  once  before  sowing; 
a  pair  of  bullocks  in  the  first  ploughino^  get  over  half  an  acre  a 
day  and  then  sow  about  an  acre  a  day.  The  seed  can  be  sown  onlj 
while  the  moisture  remains  in  the  ground,  and  there  is  at  such  times 
a  great  demand  for  ploughs,  a  man  with  his  camel  and  plough 
sometimes  getting  Be.  l-4i  or  Be.  1-8  for  a  day's  work.  Such 
favourable  times  are  so  few  that  in  one  season  one  plough  can  sow  only 
about  20  acres  for  the  kharif.  Often  in  light  sandy  soils  the  seed 
gets  washed  or  blown  out  of  the  ground  or  covered  with  light  sand, 
and  the  sowing  has  to  be  done  over  again ;  or  the  first  sowing  dries 
up,  and  a  shower  of  rain  encourages  the  peasant  to  sow  again.  Other- 
wise he  has  simply  to  wait  until  tlie  sun  and  rain  give  him  a  crop 
or  none.  When  the  first  ears  begin  to  ripen,  sometimes  before 
the  end  of  September,  the  women  pluck  enough  to  give  fresh  grain 
for  the  day's  meal,  and  when  harvesting  begins  in  earnest  the 
whole  family  often  camp  out  in  the  fields  for  the  time,  living  on 
the  fresh  grain  and  the  juicy  water-melons.  If  there  is  much  grain  to 
reap,  the  peasant  cuts  off  the  ears  first  and  threshes  them  with  the 
help  of  his  oxen,  and  afterwards  cuts  down  the  straw  at  his  leisure. 
Sometimes  February  comes  in  before  all  the  bdjra  is  threshed^  and  the 
straw  cut  and  stacked. 

More  pains  are  taken  with  the  cultivation  of  the  rabi  crop.  Some* 
times  the  land  is  turned  over  in  the  early  part  of  the  rainy  season 
and  exposed  to  sun  and  rain.  It  generally  geti9  at  least  two  plough- 
ings,  sometimes  as  many  as  four,  before  it  is  sown  ;  and  where  necessary 
the  soil  is  pulverised  and  levelled  by  the  8ohdga  or  clod-crusher,  a  plank 
or  log  on  which  the  ploughman  stands  while  his  oxen  draw  it  over  the 
field.  Then  the  ground  is  ploughed  again,  and  the  seed  drilled  in  at 
the  same  time  through  a  drill  attached  to  the  plough,  the  furrows 
being  made  much  closer  than  for  the  kharif.  About  25  sers  of  wheat 
are  sown  to  the  acre,  aud  about  22  of  barley,  gram  and  oilseeds,  the 
barley  and  gram  being  sown  either  separately  or  mixed,  and  the  oil- 
fieed  {sarson  or  tar  a)  being  generally  sown  in  lines  among  the  other 
crops.  The  cultivator  must  make  the  most  of  the  favourable  seed- 
time in  October  and  November,  and  usually  a  plough  can  sow  only 
eight  or  ten  acres  for  the  rabi.  If  the  kharif  has  failed,  or  the  firat 
rabi  sowing  has  dried  up,  a  good  shower  in  December  enconrages  the 
peasant  to  sow  again  in  hopes  of  a  crop ;  but  such  late  sowings  {pichlieU 
or  kanaujai)  seldom  produce  anything  but  a  little  straw.  The  busiest 
times  of  the  year  are  in  October  aud  November  when  the  kharif  is 
being  cut  and  the  rabi  sown,  and  in  March  and  April  when  the  rabi  is 
being  reaped,  as  all  the  rabi  crops  ripen  much  about  the  same  time, 
and  if  the  ripe  crop  is  allowed  to  stand  long  uncut  it^s  apt  to  be  shaken 
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by  the  wind  or  lujared  by  hail  or  aoiniab.  The  easieet  times  of  tha 
year  are  the  hottest  months  (May  and  Jane)  and  the  coldest  months 
(December  to  February),  The  Sikhs  with  their  fine  bullocks  demote 
most  of  their  attention  to  the  rabi  (Hdri) ;  the  B&g^rie  with  their  camels 
have  hitherto  cultivated  little  but  the  kharif  (^Seii^an^),  the  only  crop 
known  on  the  Bikaner  prairies  ;  it  is  only  of  lute  years  that,  copying  their 
neighbours  the  Sikbs,  they  have  begun  to  cultivate  the  rabi*  and  they  do 
not  yet  make  a  thoroughly  good  job  of  it.  Bat  the  cultivation  of 
the  rabi  is  rapidly  extending  among  them,  and  iu  tlie  last  few  yeara 
some  villages  have  begun  to  sow  a  rabi  crop  which  had  never  sown  it  before. 

In  tlie  case  of  land  dependent  on  rain  only,  it  is  usual  to  sow  one 
crop  each  year,  thus  allowing  the  land  to  lie  fallow  half  the  year  ;  for 
instance^  a  field  sown  with  bdjra  in  the  kharif  will  lie  fallow  in  the 
following  rabi  and  be  again  cultivated  in  the  next  kharff.  No 
such  land  bears  two  crops  in  one  agricultural  year,  that  is,  land 
sown  with  a  kharif  crop  is  invariably  left  fallow  in  the  following 
rabi,  unless  the  kharif  crop  has  totally  failed.  Some  of  the  Sikh  peasants, 
when  they  wish  to  change  the  crop,  allow  the  land  to  lie  fallow 
for  a  whole  year  instead  of  for  six  months  only,  that  is,  land  which 
has  borne  a  kharif  crop  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  the  following 
rabi  and  kharif  and  then  sown  with  a  rabi  crop,  to  be  follow^ 
immediately  by  a  kharif.  But  this  course  is  not  often  kept  np,  and 
generally  speaking  land  best  suited  for  a  kharff  crop  is  always  sown 
with  kharif,  and  land  best  suited  for  a  rabi  erop  is  always  sown  for 
the  rabi.  The  trouble  and  expense  required  in  growing  a  kharif  crop 
are  much  less  than  for  the  rabi;  a  preliminary  ploughing  is  hardly 
necessary,  the  seed  costs  much  less  and  the  produce  is  less  valuable 
and  requires  less  care  and  watching  ;  moreover,  at  the  time  when  the 
kharif  operations  are  in  progress,  there  is  generally  plenty  of  water  in 
the  hollows,  and  grass  everywhere  available  for  the  plongh-balloeks. 
It  is  therefore  common  to  sow  a  kharif  crop  first  in  land  newly-broken 
np,  and  to  sow  only  kharif  crops  in  land  situated  far  from  the  village. 
On  the  other  hand,  light  loam  does  not  produce  a  good  kharif  crop 
after  it  has  been  under  cultivation  for  some  years,  but  when  well  worked 
up  produces  a  fair  rabi  orop  with  little  rain,  the  seed  is  more  valuable 
and  the  produce  requires  more  care  and  protection,  and  at  the  season 
of  rabi  operations  the  outlying  ponds  are  often  dry  and  grass  is 
scarce.  It  is  therefore  usual  to  find  that  the  land  nearer  the  village, 
which  is  generally  the  land  that  has  been  longest  cultivated,  is  always 
sown  with  rabi ;  and  in  some  of  the  older  Sikh  villages  a  circle  of  land 
close  to  the  village  rarely  produces  anything  but  rabi,  the  land 
farthest  away  from  the  village  usually  produces  kharif  crops  only,  and 
the  belt  between  these  produces  sometimes  kharif  and  sometimes 
rabi.  This  is  however  only  a  tendency  and  is  often  overruled  by 
other  considerations.  Some  sandy  fields,  especially  the  land  in  the 
drainage-channels  which  cross  tlie  district,  rarely  produce  anything 
but  rabi ;  and  sometimes  the  question  whether  a  peasant  will  sow 
kharif  or  rabi  in  a  particular  field  is  determined  by  his  personal  con veni- 
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enca  at  the  time  rather  than  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  reg^ard  Tor  any 
particular  course  of  cropping.  As  already  noted,  the  B&gris  often*  sow  no 
rabi  at  all  in  any  circnmstancesy  while  the  Sikh,  whatever  be  the  natnre 
of  the  soil,  BOWS  as  much  rabi  as  will  keep  him  and  his  cattle  fully 
employed.  But  most  of  all,  these  arrangements  are  subject  to  be 
modified  by  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall.  If  the  rain  fails  altogether, 
nothing  at  all  is  sown,  and  the  land  gets  a  whole  year's  rest.  If  the 
rain  is  favourable  for  the  kharif  sowings,  as  much  land  is  sown  for 
the  kharif  as  there  is  time  and  means  to  sow.  If  the  kharif  fails 
.and  the  rains  promise  well  for  the  rabi,  as  much  land  as  possible  is 
sown  with  a  rabi  crop,  and  sometimes  the  stunted  kharif  crop  is 
ploughed  up  to  make  way  for  a  rabi.  Thus  the  area  sown,  and  still 
more  the  area  harvested,  for  each  crop  varies  very  much  with  the 
rainfall :  for  instance,  in  1877-8,  86  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cultivation 
was  rabi,.  and  1880-81  only  17  per  cent.  It  is  not  common  to  give 
fallow  land  many  ploughings,  as  the  rests  it  gets  owing  to  failure  of 
rain  seem  sufBcient  to  keep  up  its  crop-bearing  powers.  Rotation  of 
crops  is  almost  unknown,  and  the  same  crop  is  sown  year  after  year 
in  Uie  same  land.  Much  land  produces  bdjra  year  after  year,  and 
much  produces  barley  and  gram  without  any  change.  The  only  crop 
not  nsually  repeated  on  rain-land  is  jaw&r  which  is  considered  to 
exhaust  the  land ;  and  if  a  kharif  crop  is  taken  after  jawar  it  is 
generally  b4jra,  moth  or  til;  but  sometimes  land  which  has  borne  a 
jawar  crop  gets  a  rest  for  a  year  and  is  then  sown  with  rabi.  When 
light  land  is  cultivated  for  the  first  time,  it  is  sometimes  sown  with 
barley  alone  to  begin  with,  and  afterwards  barley  and  gram.  In  the 
ricQ'kunds  on  the  Ghaggar  a  crop  of  rice  is  taken  every  year  in  which 
the  floods  are  sufficient  to  allow  of  its  being  sown ;  it  is  only  rarely 
that  wheat  or  gram  is  sown  in  rioe«land,  and  the  only  rest  the  land  gets 
is  when  the  floods  fail.  The  wheat  and  gram  lands  also,  both  on  the 
Ghaggar  and  Satlaj,  bear  the  same  crop  year  after  year  when  there  is 
a  sufficient  flood.  Lands  irrigated  from  wells  when  manured  sometimes 
give  two  crops  in  the  same  agricultural  year.  On  such  lands  after 
sugarcane  a  fallow  of  six  months  is  given,  and  then  a  crop  of  wheat 
is  taken.  Maize  also  is  followed  by  wheat.  After  vegetables  the 
land  lies  fallow  for  a  year,  and  then  wheat  is  sown.  After  tobacco 
comes  a  six  months'  fallow,  and  then  wheat.  Onions  are  sometimes 
followed  by  turnips;  and  after  wheat  jawar  is  sometimes  sown  for 
fodder.  But  most  of  the  land  on  the  wells  produces  wheat  year  after 
year,  and  in  the  whole  district  the  area  which  produces  a  kharif  and 
rabi  crop  in  the  same  agricultural  year  {dojaali)  is  quite  insignifi- 
cant. 

168.     The  plough  (hat)  is  of  different  shapes   and   sizes  according 

to    the     kind    of  soil   to   be   ploughed   and   the 

m.^rt'^raZir    ^5°^   «f  »'"">"l   t^nt   ie  to  draw    it,    from    the 

large  plough  drawn  by  oxen  to  break  np  hard 
land  for  the  rabi  crops  to  the  small  plough  (haleri)  drawn  by  donkeys 
or  women  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  uplnudfl  ;  but  the  plough  generally 
consists  of  a  wooden  boot  {inr  or  chau)  in   front   of  which  the  iron 
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ploiij^h-sliare  (phdld)  is  fastened,  while  to  an  upright  shaft  let  into 
the  boot  a  Small  peg  is  attaobed  as  a  handle ;  another  shaft  attached 
to  the  boot  stretches  forward  between  the  bullocks  and  is  tied  to 
the  yoke  (patydli)  resting  on  their  necks.  The  donkej-plough  is 
yoked  in  the  same  way,  but  is  much  smaller  than  that  drawn  by  bullocks 
and  is  only  rarely  used  by  the  Eumliars.  Sometimes  the  light  sandy 
soil  of  the  Rohf  is  ploughed  by  a  small  plough  drawn  by  a  single 
bullock  which  pulls  it  by  two  poles  attached  to. the  plough  as  shafts, 
and  passing  one  on  each  side  of  the  bullock  to  a  collar  on  its  neck. 
The  camel-plough,  which  is  very  commonly  used  by  the  B&gris 
in  sowing  kharif  crops  in  light  soil,  is  smaller  than  the  ordinary.buUock- 
piough  and  is  drawn  by  one  camel  by  means  of  a  rope  attached  to  the 
shafts  of  tlie  plough  and  to  a  cross-beam  from  which  a  rope  passes  along 
each  side  of  the  camel  to  a  small  saddle  fastened  round  his  hump.  The 
ploughman  directs  the  camel  by  a  pair  of  very  long  reins  fastened  to  the 
rings  in  the  camel's  nose.  The  ploughing  in  the  Hit&r  is  all  done  with 
bullocks,  a  pair  of  which  can  plough  about  a  third  of  an  acre  of  the 
hard  soil  in  a  day,  the  plough  usually  penetrating  about  six  inches  into 
the  ground.  An  ordinary  two-bullock  plough  can  turn  up  in  a  day 
about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  the  loam  of  the  uplands  when 
penetrating  six  inches  into  the  ground  in  preparing  it  for  rabi  cultivation, 
and  1^  acre  when  penetrating  only  three  inches  to  prepare  it  for  the 
kharif.  A  camel  can  plough  in  a  day  about  two  acres  for  the  kharif,  the 
plough  penetrating  only  three  inches  into  the  ground;  and  the  light 
plough  drawn  by  donkeys  simply  scratches  the  ground.  In  sowing  with 
the  drill,  a  hollow  bamboo  {ndU  or  par)  is  attached  to  the  upright  shaft 
of  the  plongh  with  its  lower  end  in  tne  ground  just  behind  the  boot,  and 
with  its  wide  mouth  at  the  plough-handle  so  that  the  ploughman  can  feed 
it  with  the  hand  with  which  he  holds  the  plough.  That  hand  he  keeps 
supplied  with  seed  from  a  bag  slung  behind  him,  so  that  he  is  kept  fully 
occupied  holding  the  plough,  guiding  the  bullocks,  giving  their  tails 
a  twist  or  their  backs  a  stroke  now  and  then,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  drill  regularly  supplied  with  seed.  As  the  soil  has  gener- 
ally been  prepared  beforehand  unless  it  is  sandy  and  light,  a  plough 
can  sow  more  land  than  it  can  break  up  in  preparation  for  sowing. 
Thus  in  the  Hitdr  a  pair  of  bullocks  can  sow  about  half  an  acre  for 
the  rabi  in  a  day  ;  and  in  the  Rohi  about  two  acres  for  the  kharif  or 
one  acre  for  the  rabi,  the  furrows  being  much  closer  in  sowing  rabi 
than  for  kharif  crops.  A  camel  can  sow  about  two  acres  in  a  day,  and  a 
single  bullock  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre. 

The  Bohdgd  or  dod-orusher  is  simply  a  log  or  beam  which  is 
drawn  over  the  field  by  bullocks  while  the  driver  stands  on  it  to 
increase  its  weight  It  pulverises  the  clods,  levels  the  ground  and  gathers 
together  some  of  the  weeds.  It  is  not  ordinarily  used  in  kharif 
cultivation  in  the  uplands,  but  is  employed  in  preparing  the  land  for  a 
rabi  crop  and  in  levelling  the  ground  after  the  seed  has  been  sown. 
The  kardfU  is  a  board  with  a  handle  attached  to  it  at  right  angles, 
held  by  one  man  while  another  holds  two  ropes  attached  to  its  ends; 
it  is  used  for  making  the  boundaries  of  fields  or  of  plots  for  irrigation 
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{kydri )  one  raan  tiaQdinfr  on  one  side  and  pnshinj;  ap  the  earth  while  the 
other  man  on  the  opposite  side  helps  him  by  pulling  the  ropes.  The 
dandrdli  is  a  sort  of  wooden  rake  used  chiefly  for  rakinjv  manure  totrether. 
In  reaping  {xoadhan)  the  ddtri  or  datti  is  used,  a  sickle  with  a  curved  blade 
like  the  hook  sometimes  used  by  reapers  in  Scotland,  but  with  a  saw.edg^. 
The  reaper  squats  on  the  ground  and  cuts  the  crop  in  handfulsata 
time,  tjing^  it  in  sheaves  as  be  mores  along.  This  is  the  usual  way  of 
cutting  the  rabi  crops,  but  in  reaping  jawdr  and  bdjra  it  is  usual  to 
eut  off  the  ears  only  {dunf^gan)  leaving  the  stalks  standing  to  be  out 
afterwards.  A  man  can  reap  about  a  fourth  of  an  acre  of  rabf  orop 
in  a  day,  and  sometimes  when  there  is  s  great  demand  for  labour, 
wandering  reapers  get  as  much  as  3  annas  each  and  their  fooil  for  a  day's 
work.  The  sheaves  or  ears  seldom  require  to  be  dried,  but  are  carried 
at  once  to  the  throshing-floor  (pir)  which  is  simply  a  piece  of  bare  hard 
ground  swept  dean  for  the  purpose.  Here  they  are  heaped  round  an 
upright  stake  round  which  bullocks  are  driven  so  as  to  tread  out  the 
grain  and  separate  it  from  the  straw  ;  while  a  man  with  a  pitch-fork 
{tringal  or  tangli)  heaps  it  up  under  their  feet  Sometimes  as  many 
as  15  bullocks  are  driven  round  the  stake  together.  When  the  grain 
and  straw  have  been  separated,  the  straw  is  removed  with  the  pitclufork 
and  the  grain  drawn  together  with  the  ^abarkaUa  or  wooden  scraper, 
and  if  necessary  again  trodden  out  The  grain  and  chaff  are  separated 
by  winnowing  with  the  chhajj^  a  sort  of  tray  made  of  the  thin  part  of  the 
stalk  of  sarr  grass.  One  man  fills  the  ohhajj  from  the  heap  and  hands  it 
to  another  who  stands  up  over  a  bare  spot  of  the  threshing-floor  and 
shakes  out  the  stuff  gradually  so  that,  as  it  falls  to  the  ground,  the  wind 
may  blow  the  chaff  some  distance  while  the  heavier  grain  falls  straight 
down.  The  chaff  and  stalks  are  then  swept  to  one  side  and  tlie  grain  to 
another.  For  winnowing  a  dry  day  and  a  fairly  strong  wind  are  required, 
and  these  are  rarely  wanting  in  Sirsi  at  harvest-time ;  too  strong  a 
wind  blows  part  of  the  chaff  beyond  the  threshing-floor  so  that  it  is 
lost.  Winnowing  is  the  special  duty  of  the  Gh&hra,  where  he  helps  in 
harvest  operations,  and  the  ohhajj  is  generally  made  by  him.  When 
the  grain  is    winnowed  it  is  put  up  into  a  heap,  whioh  is  sometimes 

Erotected  from  evil  spirits  by  having  a  circle  of  ashes  traced  round  it,  or 
y  having  a  slit  stick  stuck  into  it  with  a  piece  of  paper  put  in  the  slit 
on  which  a  verse  of  the  Qur&n  has  been  written  as  a  charm.  If  the 
owner  takes  rent  in  kind  and  is  not  ready  to  divide  it,  little  bits  of  wet 
mud  are  stuck  all  over  the  heap  and  a  Ciiuhra  (the  thdpt)  stamps  them 
with  a  small  wooden  stamp  (thappa)  that  no  one  may  take  away  the 
grain  before  it  is  divided.     When  all  are  ready,  the  division  is  made  in 

Jresence  of  the  parties  interested,  and  each  takes  away  his  share, 
n  some  villages  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Kumhar  to  bring  the  grain  in 
from  the  field  to  the  village,  but  often  it  is  brought  in  by  the  peasant 
himself  in  his  cart  or  on  his  camel.  It  is  then  stored  in  the  earthen 
receptacles  (bliarola  or  palla)  until  wanted  for  consumption  or  to  be  taken 
to  market  Barley  and  b^'ra  keep  longest,  sometimes  as  long  as  15 
years,  but  have  to  be  protected  from  the  attacks  of  white  ants  by  being 
kept  abov9  the  ground  in  a  raised  bin  (Jbharola)  or  granary  {bukhdri 
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or  bufj).  Barley  is  al«o  liable  to  be  attacked  by  weevil  (b4^  ) . 
Jawir  only  keeps  for  two  years  or  at  the  most  four^  and  is  also  attacked 
by  the  iMsr{.  Gram  keeps  for  four  or  five  years  and  is  attacked  by  a 
different  weevil  called  dh&rd* 

The  straw  of  jawar  and  bajra  is  put  up  in  large  stacks^  sometimes 
near  the  bomesteadi  but  generally  in  the  field*  The  chaff  and  broken 
strawof  wheat  and  barley,  and  the  leaves  of  gram,  moth,  mung  and 
pdla  are  generally  brought  to  be  stored  in  the  homestead,  but  often  lefl 
in  a  heap  on  the  field  with  a  covering  of  thorns  and  surrounded  by  a 
ditch  to  protect  them  from  the  cattle,  or  put  up  in  a  stack  thatched  with 
Uyra  straw  to  keep  out  the  rain.  Jaw&r  and  bijra  straw  are  chopped 
into  little  pieces  for  fodder  with  the  chop)>er  {tokd  ). 

Other  implements  are  the  kullidr4  Or  hstchet  used  for  cutting  wood  ; 

tlie    plidard  or  wooden  scraper   used  for  scraping  up  manure,  Ac. ;  the 

ganddia  which  consists  of  a  thin  broad    blade    fastened  at  an    oblique 

angle  to  a  long  handle,  and  is  used  for  cutting  thorns  and  low  brush** 

wood  by   a    sidelong    blow    with  the  right   hand  while  tlie   left  hand 

catches  and  tosses  them  up  with  a  pitch^^fork  ;  the  khurpa,  a  small  trowel 

used  for    digging  up  grass    and    weeds    ;  tlie  kahi  or  iasiiy  a  shovel-* 

mattock,  the  broad  blade  of  which  is  placed  at  an  acute   angle  to  the 

short  handle ;  this  does   the  work  of  a  spade,    but  instead  of    being 

pushed  outwards  and  upwards  like  a  spade,  it  is  struck  downwards  and 

pulled  inwards  like  a  hoe*    Carts  are  little  used  in  the  district  except  by 

the  Sikhs  and  the  Rains,  who  have  fine  large  four-bnllock  carts  and 

sometimes  go  long  distances  with  them  for  hire.    According  to  the 

enumeration  made  in  1880  there  were  then  S,013  carts  in  the  district, 

of    which   1,172    were  for  two  bullocks   and   841  for   four  bullocks. 

169.    The  use  of  manure  is  almost  unknown  in  the  Sirsa  district ; 

indeed,  the  report  furnished  in  1878  to  the  Famine 
detorforttio"o?soU,  Commission  gave  the  percentage  of  area  annually 

manured  as  only  -014  of  the  irrigated  area, 
which  is  itself  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area ;  and  this  is  much 
less  than  the  proportion  in  any  other  district  of  the  Province.  Manure 
is  not  used  at  all  in  the  Dry  Tracts,  Chaks  B&gar,  Kohi  and  Utar. 
It  is  only  rarely  applied  to  lands  irrigated  from  wells  and  to  rice- 
lands.  The  best  rice-cultivators  think  it  enough  to  give  their  lands 
a  cart-load  of  manure  per  bigha  before  the  rains  every  second  year, 
«.e.,  about  two  tons  to  the  acre,  and  they  double  this  '  quantity  if  a 
layer  of  soil  has  been  taken  off  the  field  to  make  it  low  enough  for 
irrigation.  For  rice  the  best  manure  is  the  dung  of  sheep  and  goats 
scraped  up  at  long  intervals  from  the  folds  where  they  are  shut  in  at 
night.  In  the  Gbaggar  valley  land  irrigated  from  wells  often  gets 
manure  every  year,  one  or  twocart-loadsper  high  a  of  rubbish  taken  from 
the  general  heap  of  ashes,  sweepings  and  waste  outside  the  village 
exposed  to  sun  and  rain.  In  the  Satlaj  valley  some  lands  irrigated 
from  wells  get  manure  once  in  two  years,  and  especially  when  sown 
with  tobacco  or  sugarcane,  Maiie,  turnips  and  wheat  are  said  to  get 
50  tons  of  manure  per  acre ;  pepper,  tobacco  and  onions  twice  aa 
much ;  and  sugarcane  thrice  aa  much ;  bat  probably  tbe  land  is  excep- 
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tionally  lacky  that  gets  tliis  qnantity  of  manure.  On  tlie  lands 
flooded  by  the  Ghaggar  and  Satlaj  the  silt  annaally  deposited 
by  the  river-floods  to  some  extent  refreshes  the  soil  and  renders 
manure  less  necessary^  but  a  considerable  area  of  land  on 
the  Ghaggar  which  formerly  produced  a  wheat  crop  annually 
will  now  produce  nothing  better  than  gram.  In  the  Dry  Tract 
BO  much  of  the  cultivated  land  has  been  only  lately  brought  under  the 
plough  that  of  a  great  portion  it  may  be  Siiia,  in  the  words  ot  a  former 
Deputy  Commissioner,  that  it  is  a  virgin  soil  requiring  ouly  to  be 
tickled  to  make  it  smile  with  blooming  harvests.  The  people  however 
with  some  show  of  reason  say  that  after  five  years  or  so  of  cnltivation 
the  land  deteriorates  and  requires  more  labour  to  make  it  produce  crops 
like  what  it  did  at  first,  and  that  after  twenty  years'  cropping  the 
kharif  produce  is  so  poor  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  cultivate  the 
land  more  carefully  and  grow  rabf  crops.  The  often-recurring  enforced 
fallows  due  to  the  failures  of  rain  must  help  to  restore  the  fertility  of 
such  land.  In  1888,  Major  Thoresby  estimated  the  average  produce  of 
the  Dry  Tract  at  from  3^  to  5^  maunds  per  acre,  which  is  not  far  from 
the  present  average ;  and  there  cannot  have  been  any  very  great 
deterioration  in  the  productive  power  of  the  soil,  though  no  doubt  there 
has  been  some,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  make  the  better  soils 
first  brought  under  the  plough  more  nearly  equal  to  the  soils  which 
being  somewhat  inferior  were  broken  up  at  a  later  date.  In  the  Dry 
Tract  the  fields  are  comparatively  free  from  weedp,  which  there  cause  no 
trouble;  but  in  the  irrigated  lands  of  the  Ghaggar  and  Satlaj  the 
camel-thorn  (janwdsa),  the  wild  onion  {piydzi),  the  thistle-like  katel4 
and  leht  and  other  weeds,  are  very  commou  and  often  do  great  harm  by 
exhausting  the  soil  and  choking  the  crops  ;  indeed  many  fields  seem  to 
produce  more  weeds  than  grain.  Yet,  except  in  the  rice-fields,  the 
people  seldom  make  any  attempt  to  eradicate  them,  and  as  weeding 
hardly  finds  a  place  in  the  agricultural  operations  of  the  Sirsa  peasant, 
it  is  probably  true  that  weeds  are  annually  becoming  more  numerous 
and  troublesome. 

170.    When  a  crop  has  been  sown,  the  outturn  depends  chiefly  on 

the  quantity  and  seasonableness  of  the  rainfall  it 

ouSZTof  ^^""^  *•    ««f  «•««-  g^'i^S  «»d  "P«°i°8.  but  there  are 

other  things  which  affect  the  result.     The  rabi 

crops,  and  especially  gram  and  sarson,  are  apt  to  suffer  severely  from 

late  frosts  which  prevent  the  fruit  from  forming  and  sometimes  kill  the 

whole   plant.     In  1868  Mr.  Oliver  estimated  that  severe  frosts  had 

reduced  the  outturn  of  the  rabi  by  one-third,  and   a   severe   frost  in 

February  1882  greatly  reduoed  the  outturn  of  the  rabi  harvest  of  that 

year.     hvLtejatodr  and  moth  are  also  sometimes  injured  by  early  frosts; 

Both   kharif  and  rabi  crops   often    suffer  from   dry    hot   west   winds 

blowing  while  the  grain  is  forming,  and  shrivelling  up  the  grain  so  as 

to  make  the  outturn  much  lighter.     For  instance,  in  1876  a  hot  wind 

in  September  reduced  the  produce  of  the  kharif,  and  in  1880  a  hot  west 

wind  in  March  reduced  the  rabi  outturn  throughout  the  district,  the  loss 

being  in  some  places  estimated  at  one-fourth.     Sometimes,  but  rarely, 
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a  bail-Rtorm  in  March  or  April  passes  over  a  tract  of  country,  lajin^jp 
low  the  ripening  grain  and  qnite  destroying  the  crop.  For 
instance,  in  1876  remissions  were  granted  to  five  villages  on  account  of 
damage  done  by  hail.  Such  storms,  however,  affect  only  a  few  villages 
at  a  time,  and  they  seem  to  be  very  rare  in  this  district,  not  visiting  any 
village  oftener  on  the  average  than  once  in  20  years.  The  crops  are 
also  very  liable  to  attacks  of  animals.  Antelope,  which  are  very  com- 
mon in  some  parts  of  the  district,  do  great  damage  to  the  crops  and 
much  trouble  is  taken  to  preserve  the  growing  grain  from  their  ravages, 
especially  in  and  near  the  Bishnoi  villages  and  along  the  Bik&iier 
border.  Field-rats  are  always  numerons  enough  to  do  some  damage  to 
the  crops,  but  sometimes  they  suddenly  multiply  enormously,  and 
devour  almost  the  whole  produce  of  the  fields;  for  instance,  in  1876 
they  swarmed  in  several  parts  of  the  district  and  even  filled  the  houses. 
On  such  occasions  the  villagers  are  practically  helpless  and  do  little 
more  than  look  on  and  wait  until  the  rats  disappear,  which  they  do  as 
suddenly  and  as  inexplicably  as  they  increased.  The  kharif  crop 
especially  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  birds  of  many  sorts,  parrots,  crows, 
doves,  starlings,  sparrows,  goUyaSj  Bordgda  and  other  small  birds  in 
flocks.  To  protect  the  crops,  the  peasants  erect  platforms  from  which  a 
watchman  with  his  sling  or  rattle  or  rope  to  be  cracked  like  a  whip  and 
his  shouts  and  cries  frightens  off  the  depredators.  Flights  of  locusts 
(tidt)  often  come  up  from  the  west  in  the  rainy  season  and  disappear 
towards  the  east  where  they  are  supposed  to  die  from  eating  saline 
earth  (jeh).  Such  swarms  do  great  harm  to  the  crops  where  they  settle 
for  the  night  by  devouring  everything  eatable ;  and  even  if  the  crop 
recovers  somewhat  and  grows  again,  both  grain  and  straw  are  bad  and 
useless.  The  greatest  damage  is  done  where  they  lay  their  eggs,  for 
after  21  days  the  young  locust  (phakka)  appears  above  ground 
and  prepares  for  his  devastating  career.  It  is  while  his  wings  are 
gathering  strength  that  he  does  so  much  damage  to  the  neigh- 
bouring crops,  but  at  this  stage  he  is  easily  killed.  A  shallow 
trench  is  dug  and  the  young  locusts  driven  into  it,  beaten  down 
and  buried  alive  with  earth.  If  he  escapes  this  treatment,  he  flies 
about  a  month  after  appearing  above  ground.  The  villagers  near 
the  Bik&ner  frontier  complain  that  they  suffer  from  the  carelessness 
and  want  of  system  of  the  Bikiner  people  in  killing  the  young  locusts ; 
but  if  the  crawling  army  sometimes  extends,  as  it  is  said  to  do,  20 
or  30  miles  without  a  break,  the  people  are  to  be  excused  for  letting 
some  of  them  escape.  The  worst  flight  of  locusts  in  late  years  was  in 
1872,  but  there  is  hardly  a  year  in  which  they  do  not  visit  the  district^ 
and  on  the  average  each  village  endures  a  flight  of  locusts  about 
once  in  20  years.  In  dry  weather  the  roots  of  all  crops  are  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  the  white  ant  (jsyank  or  dimak),  especially  wheat  and 
gram  in  hard  dry  ground.  A  kind  of  grasshopper  (tokd)  eats  sprout- 
ing bijra  and  jaw4r,  and  sometimes  wheat  and  barley.  A  small  in- 
sect {teliya)  attacks  the  leaves  of  autumn  crops  which  are  also  some- 
times eaten  by  a  caterpillar  (Jcutrd)  and  other  insects,  most  of  which 
are  said  to  be  produced  by  excessive  rain  and  east  wind  and  to  be  killed 
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by  a  dry  west  wind.  One  of  them,  the  karwOj  a  flyings  insect  which 
injures  tlie  bdjra  btossoni)  is  got  rid  of  by  a  man  taking  his  sister's  son 
oil  his  shoulder  and  feediiinr  him  with  rice-and-milk  while  he  repeats 
the  following  charm: — **  Mdme  eharhhs  bhdnjd  dyd — nikal  karwa  khei 
pardyd"  i,e.j  ^'  The  nephew  has  got  on  his  nnole's  shoulder— >go  away 
karwa  to  somebody  else's  field/'  A  white  maggot  (ffinddr  or  baffgid 
klra)  eats  the  heart  of  the  jawdr  stem  where  it  joins  the  roots  and 
injures  the  plant  so  that  it  prodaees  no  grain.  Rice  is  injured  by  a 
bluish  insect  (kara)  which  sucks  the  juice  of  the  plant.  Other  insects 
also  attack  the  crops  and  they  are  liable  to  diseases,  such  as  rust  (kir^gC) 
which  destroys  or  diminishes  the  produce  of  wheat  and  barley ;  it  is 
caused  by  continuous  damp  weather  and  is  cured  by  sunshine  or 
strong  wind. 

171.     Since  the  commencement  of  Settlement  operations  in  1879  a 

^     u        2        #    careful  field-to-field  inspection  has  been   made 

haJJwtV       *'^'''**^*'''  ""^    of  each  harrest,  and  an  estimate  framed  of  the 

outturn  and  its  yalne  at  the  prices  of  the  day. 
The  areas  returned  by  the  patwaris  as  cultivated  with  each  crop  were 
carefully  checked  by  the  supervising  sta£P,  and  I  believe  them  to  be 
very  approximately  correct.  In  order  to  estimate  the  average  outturn, 
a  number  of  fields  were  selected  by  the  Superintendent  or  tahsddir 
such  as  he  considered  to  represent  the  average  outturn  of  the  assess- 
ment circle  for  that  harvest,  and  their  actual  produce  was  weighed  and 
reported  ;  and  after  comparison  of  the  averages  given  by  the  different 
fields  so  chosen  and  enquiry  from  the  Superintendents  and  the  peasants 
checked  by  my  own  observation  of  the  crops,  I  formed  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  average  outturn  of  that  harvest  for  each  crop  in  each  assess- 
ment circle.  In  a  tract  where  the  produce  of  the  fields  varies  so 
immensely  as  it  does  in  Sirsa,  it  would  be  very  difficult  even  for  a 
skilled  farmer  after  an  inspection  of  the  whole  tract  to  say  what  fields 
represented  the  average  of  the  harvest,  and  although  the  fields  were 
of  considerable  size  (often  more  than  10  acres  in  area)  and  were 
chosen  with  care  after  a  good  deal  of  inspection  and  enquiry,  the 
estimate  of  average  outturn  so  framed  must  be  only  a  very  rough  onci 
and  I  took  care  always  to  err  on  the  safe  side  by  assuming  the 
avernge  outturn  as  something  less  than  the  observations  would  seem 
to  warrant.  Having  ascertained  the  gross  produce  of  the  harvest  by 
multiplying  the  area  sown  with  each  crop  by  the  estimated  average 
outturn  of  the  crop,  I  made  an  estimate  of  its  gross  value  by  ascer- 
taining the  prevailing  prices  of  the  time  in  the  several  towns  and  large 
villages,  and  after  making  full  allowance  for  cost  of  carriage,  applying 
those  prices  to  the  estimated  gross  produce.  I  submitted  for  each 
harvest  a  detailed  report  giving  these  calculations  and  discussing  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  district,  the  export  of  grain,  the  state 
of  the  cattle,  and  the  realisation  of  the  land-revenue  of  the  year ;  and 
as  these  are  tlie  most  trustworthy  statistics  available  for  an  estimate 
of  the  average  produce  of  the  district^  I  give  below  a  short  account 
of  each  of  those  harvests. 
„^, .        ,  .„„^  \1%.    The  monthly  rainfall  of  the    year 

Babi  harfett  1880.  iq'taoa  r  ii  /•     •     i  ^«\ . 

1879-80  was  as  follows  (m  inches) : — 
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Mil      '    tusatssjaxaBtsi 

Month. 

Sirsa. 

:     Babnili. 

F4zilk6. 

April 

•  •  • 

••• 

*  *             •  • 

\ 

Hay 

••• 

••• 

1 

1 

JfHke 

••• 

•  ■  • 

1-2 

2-9 

2-6 

July 

•■• 

t4» 

1-7 

2- 

It 

Angnst 

•  •  • 

•  •* 

d-9 

4-4 

8-6 

September 

••• 

•  •• 

4 

10 

8 

October 

••• 

•  •• 

•1 

November 

••• 

•  •• 

December 

••• 

•  •• 

•2 

1-4 

•4 

January 

••• 

•  •  • 

February 

••• 

•  •• 

•§ 

•7 

-^ 

Marcb 

••• 
Total 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•••••• 

11-5 

12^5 

oa^ 

This  is  below  the  average  everywiiere.  The  rainfall  in  June  and 
July  was  mnoli  lighter  than  usnal^  and  the  kharif  crops  did  not 
^et  a  good  start.  Very  little  rain  fell  nniil  near  the  end  of  Angnst  and 
by  thnt  time  the  kharif  crop  had  almost  wholly  dried  up.  Except  in  a 
few  villnges  in  the  south  of  Fazilka  Uihsil,  which  had  a  fair  crop,  the 
khanf  was  everywhere  very  poor,  and  in  most  villages  a  total  failure. 
TheGhaggardid  not  come  down  in  good  flood  and  the  rice-crop  waapoor« 
But  in  the  end  of  August  and  in  September  there  cam«  good  rain^ 
which  moistened  the  soil  well  for  the  rabi  sowings,  and  a  larcrer  area 
was  sown  for  the  ral»i  than  had  ever  been  sown  before.  Some  villagea 
sowed  rabi  for  tlie  first  time,  and  much  land  on  which  the  kharif  bad 
failed  was  plonghed  up  and  sown  for  the  rabi.  The  crop  sprouted  well, 
and  a  most  opportune  full  of  rain  in  the  end  of  December  and  again 
in  February  brought  it  near  maturity  with  great  promise.  Unfortu- 
nately  in  March  and  April,  just  as  the  crop  was  ripenino*,  a  strong  hot 
west  wind  blew  for  several  days  and  dried  up  the  ^rain,  which  thus  lost 
much  of  its  weight ;  and  the  crop  which  had  promised  to  be  a  bumper 
everywhere  in  the  Dry  Tracts  was  brought  down  nearly  to  the  average. 
^  It  sirffered  from  no  other  evil  however — no  trouble  of  hail  or  blight  or 
insects — and  in  the  three  Dry  Chaks  both  the  area  and  the  outturn  were 
above  the  avenrge  and  the  crop  was  an  nnnsuntty  good   one,   especially 
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oboat  DiibwaK  where  the  rain  in  December  was  heavier  than  elsewhere. 
As  always  happens,  however,  a  dozen  or  twenty  Tillages,  this  time  to 
the  west  of  Rori  were  an  exception  to  the  general  good  fortune  and 
had  a  poor  rabi.  Tlie  Ghaggar  floods  irrigated  much  less  than  usual, 
and  the  area  of  flooded  lands  under  crop  for  the  rabi  was  much  below 
the  average,  but  the  outturn  of  wheat  was  fair  and  of  gram  good. 
The  area  irrigated  by  the  Satlaj  floods  was  also  much  below  the 
average  and  the  outturn  too  was  poor,  so  that  the  rabi  crop  in  the 
Hi  tar  was  a  very  poor  one^  But  the  gross  produce  of  the  rabi  for 
the  district  as  a  whole  was  decidedly  above  the  average. 
The  areas  returned  were  as  follows  (in  acres)  :— 

Areas  sown  for   Rabi  1880. 


A8s<^meiit  Circle. 

Sou. 

Wheat. 

Barley, 
gram,  oil- 
seeds, &c. 

Total. 

Total  of 
Assess- 
ment 
Circle. 

Bigar 

Bohi 

Vtir                        ...   1 

Hitir 

Total  of  district      ...  \ 

Birini 

Chdhi 

Hez 

Bilrtlni 

BdriDi 

CUU 

BArini 

Ch^hi 

Rez 

ChAhi 

Rez                  ... 

Bdrini 

Grand  total    ... 

..« 

206 

6,360 

1,057 

4,993 

56 

880 
4,136 
2,793 
4,398 
9,153 
6,930 

12,432 

274 

3,967 

19,114 

2,07,611 

9 

10,180 

630 

1,605 

913 

5,572 

2,49,337 

12,432 

460 

10,357 

20,171 

2,12,604 

65 

11,060 

4,766 

4,398 

5,311 

14,725 

2,56,267 

12,433 

... 

80,978 
2,12,604 

U,125 

9,164 

... 
... 
... 

Grand  total 

20,481 

2,55,822 

2,76,303 

2,76,303 

The  actual  produce  of  44  fields  chosen  by  the  Superintendents  was 
observed,  and  after  comparison  of  all  available  data  and  enquiry  from 
the  people,  I  estimated  the  average  outturn  of  the  different  crops  for 
that  harvest  as  follows  (in  maunds  per  acre) : — 


Soil. 

Qbain. 

Stsaw. 

A88E8SMBNT   ClB- 

CLB. 

Barley, 

Barley, 

Wheat. 

Gram  and 
Oilseeds. 

"Wheat. 

Gram  and 
Oilseeds. 

Bdear 

Bdranl 

••* 

4 

•.. 

4 

f 

Cl.dhi 

7 

10 

6 

10 

m\i            { 

Uez 

6 

8 

5 

6 

I 

Barini 

3 

6 

6 

5 

liohi 

lUraiif 

3 

5 

6 

6 

Ut&r 

B4iani 

3 

4 

5 

4 

Hit4r                  1 

Chilhi 
Res 

9 

6 

10 
8 

9 
6 

10 
8 
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This  gives  tbe  gross  grain  produce  of  rabf  1880  Approximately  as. 
follows  : — 


Gross  pboddcb  of  Gbain  in  Maunds. 

ASSBSSMINT  ClBCLB. 

Wheat. 

Barley.  Gram  and 
Oilseeds. 

Total 

Bagar     ... 

Kill       ... 
Bohi      ... 
V\kr       ... 
Hitar      ... 

40i000 

14.000 

3.000 

51, (W 

48,000 

1.22.000 

IC.00,000 

38,000 

14,000 

48,000 

1,62,000 

10,14,000 

41,000 

65,000 

Total 

1,08,000 

12,22.000 

13,30,01)0 

In  order  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  grain  the  actual  market 
prices  of  the  Ist  June  1880  of  the  ei^lit  chief  towns  and  villnorea 
throughout  the  district  were  ascertained,  and  the  lowest  prices  on  that 
date  were  20  sers  per  rupee  for  wheat  and  40  sers  per  rupee  for  barley 
and  gram.  Allowing  for  the  cost  of  carriage  I  estimated  the  average 
harvest  prices  as  follows  :— 


Atbbaob  Pbicb  in  Rabi  1880  (bbbs  pbb  Rupbb.) 

ASSSSSMBITT  CiBCLB. 

Wheat. 

Burlrj,  Oram  and  Oilseeds. 

Bagar    ... 

Naif      ... 

Robi 

Utar     ... 

Hitar    •••                 ... 

•  •  • 
20 
20 
20 
22 

43 
40 
40 
36 
32 

These  rates  applied  to  the  estimated  gross  produce  gave  the  follow- 
ing as  the  approximate  money  value  of  the  grain  produce  of  the  ral4 
crop  of  1880.  I  add  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  straw  similarly 
calculated,  the  rates  taken  being  from  five  to  seven  maunds  per  Rupee 
for  wheat  stra^r,  and  from  four  to  six  maunds  per  rupee  for  barley  straw. 


Assessment  Circle. 

Yiilue  of  Qrain. 

Value  of  Straw. 

Total. 

B4jfar    ... 

K&ii       ... 
Bohi      ... 
UtAr       ... 
HitAr     ... 

46.000 

2,02,000 

10,38,000 

48,000 

1.10,000 

Rn. 

12.000 
38,000 
1.70,000 
10,000 
11,000 

Bn. 

68.000 

2,40.000 

12.08,000 

68.000 

1,21.000 

Total  Rs. 

14.44»000. 

2,41,000 

16,85,000 
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This  estimate  gives  the  value  of  the  total  prpdnoa  of  tb^  cuUiYated 
land  in  rabi  1880  at  the  market  prices  of  the  day  as  Rs,  16^85,000,  which 
is  about  nine  times  the  former  aBsessment  of  the  whole  year,  and  six  time^ 
the  new  assessment  of  the  whole  3'ear.  There  was  h'ttle  difficulty  in 
realising  the  revenue,  and  on  3  Ist  October  1880  the  balances  of  land- 
revenue  were  only  Rs.  730  and  of    Tdkkdoi  Ra.  1 22. 

173.    The  rain-fall  of  the  year  1880-81  was 
as  follows : — 


Eharif  harvest  1880. 


Month. 

Siri*6. 

Pabwili. 

Fazilki. 

April      ..« 

••• 

•«■ 

••• 

•  •  • 

May       ••• 

•• 

•1 

•.• 

•6 

Jane 

••• 

39 

41 

4-3 

July       ••• 

••• 

•7 

16 

2 

Aagnut  «•• 

••• 

••• 

26 

•3 

September 

•*• 

•6 

•6 

••• 

October  ••• 

••• 

•  •a 

•  •• 

I               ••• 

November 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

1 

•  •• 

December 

••• 

•7 

•9 

•5 

January  ••• 

••• 

•1 

•1 

•1 

Vebrunry 

••• 

••• 

1- 

•8 

March    ••• 

••• 

••• 

28 

X- 

•7 

Total 

8-9 

11-9 

9-2 

In  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July  there  was  an  excellent 
fall  of  rain  over  the  whole  district.  Every  plough  was  set  to  work 
and  as  much  land  as  possible  was  sown  while  the  soil  remained 
moist  The  total  area  sown  was,  notwithstanding  the  large  area  sown 
for  the  previous  rabi,  somewhat  above  the  average,  especially  in  the 
Rohi  and  Ut&r  circles;  but  in  the  Nali  circle  owing  to  excessiTe  floods 
of  the  Ghag^ar  in  July  many  of  the  rice-Arun(f«  were  overtopped  and 
drowned  and  the  area  sown  with  rice  was  very  small ;  on  the  other 
hand  an  unusually  good  flood  from  Fath&bad  irrigated  a  lar^e  area 
of  Sotar  laud  east  of  Sirs&  in    the   Choya  valley,  and  enabled  it  to 

{produce  good  jaw4r  crops.  In  July  the  prospects  of  the  kharif 
larvest  were  excellent  everywhere  in  the  Dry  Tracts,  but  with  the 
exception  of  slight  and  partial  showers  no  rain  fell  in  August^ 
September  or  October,  and  the  promising  crops  dried  up.  In  many 
Tiilnges  the  failure  was  complete  and  not  a  straw  grew  worth  the 
gathering  ;  in  many  there  was  9ome  straw  bnt  little  grain  ;  and  in  only 
a  few  did  the  partial  rain-showers  bring  the  crop  to  maturity^  and 
produce  a  fair  harvest  of  grain.  According  to  the  patwaris'  inspection, 
which  was  checked  on  the  field  by  the  supervising  establishment,  of 
the  7,27>200  acres  sown  for  the  kharif  only  3,64,746,  or  about  hnlf, 
produced  any  grain,  and  in  Chak  Naii  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  area, 
sown  ))ro(luced  a  crop  3  indeed,  in  great  part  of  that  Chak  every 
V>lade  of  crop  sown  on  unirrigated  land  dried  up,  and  came  to  nothing, 
JfiL  more  than  a  third  of  the  villages  in  the  district  leaa  than  &  fourUi^ 
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o^  the  area  sown  proclucecl  a  orop^  and  ID  140  villages  the  failure  was 
so  complete  that  Wine*ttintha  of  the  area  sown  produced  no  grain. 
The  Ba^rar  Chak  suffered  least,  as  its  sandy  soil  produces  a  crop  with 
very  little  rain,  and  a  few  opportune  showers  in  September  were  enough 
to  save  something  of  th^  harvest.  la  the  Rohi  Cliak  some  villages  south- 
east of  Chaut4la  bad  a  fair  crop,  but  elsewhere,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fields  here  and  there,  very  little  grain  was  produced.  Even 
where  the  crop  came  to  something  the  outturn  was  as  a  rule  very 
poor.  Sixty-two  fields  averaging  12  acres  each  were  selected  by  the 
Superintendents  as  representing  the  average  outturn  of  the  harvest, 
their  Rctuai  produce  Was  weiglied,  and  from  the  results  of  these 
experiments  and  my  own  observations  and  enquiries,  I  framed 
a  rongh  estimate  of  the  average  Outturn.  The  statistics  and  esCimates 
are  as  follows  :— 


ClBOLI. 


Bagar 

>•• 

KiU 

•• 

BdU 

•  •• 

1Tt«r 

«•• 

Hikw 

••• 

Total 
•own  for 
&h»rif 
1880. 


ABIA  BBVOITBD  AMUkWlMQ   PbODUOBD  A  OmoV  (IV   AotBt.) 


Total 
prodneisf 
a  Crop. 


1,18.954 


Total  of  dwkriefc 


l,»,4Za 


4,88,007 


87.898 


8,Stl 


7.87,100 


8.61.748 


i 


80.911 

Barani 

•  ■• 

18.811  ( 

Baranl 

•  ■• 
■•• 
••• 

8,88,868 

9aranl 

«•• 

84.160 

Baraai 

•• 

».7l| 

Hei 
Barani 

•  •• 
••• 

•  • 

Jfawar 

(alone  and 

with  pal- 

tof.) 


8.488 


96 
8,936 
8.093 


80.846 


8,473 

1,361 
197 

18!) 

4s!688 


Bfjra 
(alone  and 
with  pnl 

) 


76,648 


8,W7 
16.880 


1,61.988 


19.906 


86 
197 
799 


9,77.486 


Moth. 

Munfr. 

Miifib,  and 

Owar 


1,7M 


8 

8,918 
1,609 


87.166 


1.848 


16 

805 

67 


84.688 


Til 


875 
110 

6,388 


4% 


98 
84 

86 


7.801 


Bioa. 


994 
84 


83 


1.061 


86 
1 
1 

46 

T 

444 

101 


My  estimate  of  the  averatre  outturn  and   the  reMultiug  approxi- 
mate gross  produce  were  as  follows : — 


BSTIXATBD    ATBKAeB  OVTTUBV  IV 

Mauwdb  vbb  Aobb. 

BtnKATBB  QBoBa  Pbodvoi  iv 

MAUirva. 

AMBMikBn 

• 

1 

i 

€)IB0L«. 

Bajra  Ac , 

• 

1 

Soil. 

Jawir.Ao 

Bitfra,  te. 

Jawar,Ao. 

inoladiog 

TotaL 

paltaa. 

s 

m 

a 

•S 

^M|pNP.a*'                         •••       i 

Rara&i 

••• 

4 

1,000 

80.000 

40.000 

1 

MO  •••              ■•• 

i 

It  obi   ••■               ••• 

Baa 

••• 

V 

11.000 

17.000 

18,000 

40,000 

Baranl 
Barani 

••• 

••• 

>| 

46.000 

S.SS.'^OO 

10.600 

8.09,006 

Uttf  ... 

Baraai 
Cb^ 

••• 

U 

li 

4,000 

81.000 

1.000 

86,000 

HItof                ••.  <i 

••• 

6 

••• 

> 

1    ) 

8,000 

1,000 

4^000 

18,000 

Barani 

••• 

1 

Toty  of  ihB  diakriat 

70,000 

3.41.000 

87,000 

4^38.000 
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The  prices  of  the  chief  grains  were  comparatively  low  nntil 
June  and  then,  owingf  to  the  failure  of  rain,  rapidly  rose  until 
August,  and  stood  high  for  some  months.  At  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber the  lowest  prices  quoted  in  the  market-towns  were  28  sers 
per  rupee  for  jawir  and  21  for  bijra.  The  prices  I  adopted  for  valuiug 
the  grain  produce  of  the  kharif  and  the  resulting  money  value  are 
given  below.  I  also  give  the  estimated  value  of  the  straw,  which 
was  taken  at  about  5  maunds  per  acre  for  jawir,  3  maunds  for  bdjra, 
moth  and  gwir,  and  half  a  maund  for  pdla.  Owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  grass  the  prices  of  fodder  were  very  high  and  those  I  adopted,  at 
half  the  bazar  prices,  were  3^  maunds  per  rupee  for  jawir,  6  for  b&jra, 
2^  for  moth,  and  3  for  pdla  :^- 


Aflaenm«Bt  circle. 

• 

H«rTMt.Prie«c  (ten  per  Bupao.) 

Yalae  of 
Qnln. 

Value  of 
Straw. 

Total. 

Bdgar     ... 
Wili 

Eohi       ... 
UtAr       ... 
HUAr      ... 

Jawir. 

so 

80 
86 
8A 
84 

Bijra. 
84 
84 
84 

81 
81 

Moth. 
86 
86 
88 
88 
88 

B«. 

67,000 
66,000 
6,80,000 
68,000 
84.000 

B«. 

89,000 

80,000 

1,76,000 

16.000 

8,000 

Bt. 

1,06,000 
96.000 

6,96,000 
81,000 
88,000 

Total  of  diitriot    ... 

7,44,000 

8,68,000 

10,12,000 

This  makes  the  value  of  the  total  produce  of  the  cultivated  land 
in  kharif  1880  as  Rs.  10,12,000  or  about  5  times  the  former  total 
laud-revenue  of  the  whole  year,  or  8^  times  the  new  total  assessment. 
Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  kharif  harvest,  the  lightness  of  the 
demand  and  the  savings  of  the  previous  rabi  enabled  the  people  to  pay 
the  land-revenue  without  much  difficulty,  except  in  19  villages  chiefly 
in  the  Ndli  Chak,  in  which  suspensions  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  5,842  were 
granted  ;  and,  including  these  suspensions  the  balance  of  revenue 
unrealised  on  31st  March  1881  was  only  Rs.  6,690  or  less  than  3  per 
cent,  of  the  annual  demand. 

174.     The  failure  of  the  rainfall  in  September  and  October  1880 

made  it  impossible  to  sow  much  for  the  rab(. 
Wherever  the  partial  showers  of  September  left 
some  moisture  in  the  soil,  the  fullest  advantage  was  taken  of  it,  and 
the  slight  fall  in  the  middle  of  December  kept  alive  the  crops  that  had 
sprouted  and  made  it  possible  to  sow  a  large  area  with  late  barley 
(Jcanaujat)  in  hopes  of  getting  at  least  some  fodder.  The  area  sowa 
for  the  rabi,  however,  was  very  much  below  the  average,  being  only 
1,52,448  acres  or  little  more  than  half  the  area  sown  for  the  previous 
rab(.  From  15th  December  to  21st  February  hardly  any  rain  fell,  and 
though  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  end  of  February  and  March  saved  the 
crop  from  being  a  total  failure,  the  dry  seed-time  and  the  two   months 


Babi  harveflt  1881. 
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drought  made  the  outturn  much  below  the  average  on  lands  dependent 
on  the  local  rainfall^  especially  towards  8irs&^  about  Rori,  and  on  tlie 
Bikaner  border  south-west  of  Abohar.  The  unusually  high  floods  of  the 
Ghaggar  in  July  inundated  more  land  than  usual,  and  some  land 
produced  good  crops  which  is  not  ordinarily  flooded,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  premature  drying  up  of  the  floods,  and  the  failure  of  the 
stream  in  September  when  its  floods  are  most  favourable  for  the  rabf 
crop,  prevented  much  land  ordinarily  cultivated  from  being  sown.. 
On  the  Satlaj  also  the  floods  subsided  too  early  for  the  rabi  sowings, 
and  as  the  inundation  canals  were  not  properly  cleared  out,  the  area 
flooded  was  small;  welUirricration  was  considerably  extended,  but 
owing  to  the  failure  of  rain,  and  the  scanty  supply  of  water  in  many 
of  the  wells,  the  ears  were  short  and  thin.  The  areas  sown  were  as^ 
follotvs  (in  acres)  : — 


Anetsment  Circle, 

Soil.     . 

Whea.t. 

Barlej.  gram, 
oilaeedf,  Ao. 

Total. 

Total  of  aoeti* 
ment  circle. 

Bigar 

B4r4ni 

880 

880 

880 

(  Cbihi 

194 

48S 

626 

Nili 

]    «ea 

10,771 

6,882 

17,658 

... •*. 

(   Birdni 

8d 

2,787 

2,776 

21.0;;5 

Bohi 

Birini 

098 

1,16,166 

1,15,864 

1.15,864 

Ulir 

:   Cb&hi 
I   B&r4ni 

76 

80 

106 

... ... 

120 

4,161 

4,271 

4,376 

• 

r  cbihi 

8.844 

1,818 

5,162 

HitAr 

]   Kei 

8966 

1,466 

5,421 

... ... 

C  B4r4ni 

43 

147 

190 

10,773 

ToUl  of  dittriet ... 

{    Boa 

4.118 
14,726 

1,780 
8.848 

5,893 
28,074 

C  Birini 

900 

1,22,681 

1,28.481 

Grand  Total 

19,789 

1.82,709 

1,52,448 

1,52,448 

The  estimated  outturn  per  acre  and  the  resulting  estimate  of  grosa 

produce  ivere  as  follows : — 

BSTIXATID  ATBBiaB 

OUTTUBN         (UATJVJM 

ESTIXATB  07   OB088  OVTTUBX  {IS 

AtMitmeiit 

PKB  ACBB.) 

XAUITDS.) 

Cirolo. 

Soil. 

Wheat. 

Barlej  kc. 

Wheat. 

Barley  &c. 

Total. 

B&gar 

B4r4ni 
r  Cbihl 

•ti 

a  >• 

^  ) 

..« 

•  •• 

••• 

17411 

}  Res 

6 

^   \ 

56,000 

25,000 

81,00(> 

t  Birinl 

1 

1   J 

RoM 

B&rini 

U 

8 

1,000 

8,46,000 

8,47.000 

rt4r 

B&rinl 

U 

8 

*•• 

18,000 

18,000 

Hitir 

<  Chilli 
(Box 

7 
6 

10  -) 

6   j 

51,000 

21,000 

72,000 

Total  of  t 

.bod 

ittriot 

1,08,000 

4,06,000 

6,18,000 
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Tbe  wan  jii  Afg|i4iii^i4n  had  crenteH  al)ri8k  demnnd  on  th^  frontier, 
And  over  six  lakhs  of  mannds,  chiefly  the  produce  of  the  previoua 
^ood  rabi  hfirvest,  had  been  exported  through  F4ziik4  dqrin^  the 
previous  year;  but  although  owing  to  the  two  bad  harvests  the  stocks  of 
the  agriciilturists  had  beooipe  low,  there  was  still  a  CQUsidemble  qnan- 
tifcy  of  grain  in  store  in  the  towns.  Prices  remained  at  a  high  figure  from 
August  1880  to  Jnne  1881,  when  the  lowest  market-prices  quoted  were 
for  wheat  20  sers  and  for  barley  29  sera  per  mpee.  The  prices  adopted 
and  the  resulting  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  prodnce  of  rabi  1881 
are  given  below  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  straw. 
l*he  produce  of  straw  on  nnirrigated  land  I  estimated  at  two  maunda 
per  acre  for  wheat  and  2 i  for  barley,  Ac.,  an(}  on  irrigated  land  about 
six  maunds  per  acre  for  wheat  and  ten  mauiids  for  barley.  Owing 
io  the  failure  of  the  previous  kharif  there  was  a  fodder  famine  in  the 
districtj  and  fpdder  waa  selling  in  the  towns  at  prices  at  which  a  few 
years  before  grain  itself  coiOd  be  got;  barley  and  graqi  straw  sold  in 
Sirs4  and  Fi^ilkd  at  a  mannd  and  a  half  per  rupee.  The  prices  I 
adopted  foj  valuation  were  three  maunda  per  rupee  for  wheat  straw,  and 
two  maunds  per  rupee  for  barley  straw.  The  resulting  values  are  aa 
followjs :— 


Assessment  Ciisde. 

(Hfirvest 
(sers  per 

Prices 
Rupee.) 

Value  of 
Grain  pro- 
duce. 

Valne  of 
Straw. 

r 

Total. 

Wheat, 

Barley  & 

Bfctx 

Utir 
Hitir 

t 

v> 

20 
18 
20 
20 

30 
80 
28 
25 
25 

• 

Bs, 

1,45,00Q 

4,96,000 

21,000 

1^2,000. 

Rs. 

21,000 

1,44,000 

I           5,000 

20,000 

Bs. 

1,66,000 

6,40.000 

26,000 

1^2,000 

Total  of  district 

7,94,000 

1,90,000 

9,84,000 

1 

This  ef«tiir>ii,te.  innkes  thp  valne.  of  the  rahi  produce  ofl  1881  Bs* 
%SA./Xi)Qp^  whicL  ia  five  tinxes  the-  former  total  latid^reveiuie  of  the 
year,  and  i  more  than  three  times  the  new  total  assessments  As  two 
suco^^ve  barv<)s(a  ha4  beea  more  or  less  failures,  I  considered  sepa* 
rately  the  condition  of  each  village  in  the  district  withi regard,  to  ita 
ability  to  pay  tliie  ralfi  instaJm^nt,  but  opiy  eleven  villages  seemed  to  re.- 
qnire  a  suspension  of  the  iostalmjent ;  and  on  30th  November  1881  the 
total  l^alanc^were  Rs»  5,001  SA^spended  from  kharif  1880  and  Bs,  1,782 
suspended  from  rabi  1881-^totarR8.  6,78S.  Tbns  notwithstfinding  tlia 
failure  of  three  harvests  ontof  four,  the  liirlitness  of  the  demand  made 
fit  possible  to  realise  almost  the  whole  of  the  revenue  without  hardship, 
to  the  people. 

In  June  1881  the  diatricti  was  in  a  somewhat  critical  condition,   for 
ilie  kharif   and   rahi  harvests   had   both    been  poor  and  tJbe  atocks  of 
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gmin  and  fodder  were   low ;  and  had  the  raina    agnin  ikiled  f here 
mi^bfe  have  been  a  scarcity  and  a  serioiis  loss  of  cattle.    There  wonld 
probably  not  have  been  a  famine,  for  the  area  which  hud  suffered  was 
small  and  scarcity  prices  would  have  oansed  a  large  importation.^    The 
people  as  a  body  were   still  well  enongli  off  to  purchase  gruin  from 
without,  and  the  poorer  classes  are  so  ready  to  migrate  that  so  loner  aa 
work  and  food  are  within  easy  reach  they  readily  go  to  it,  and  in  Jane 
1&81  half  the   population   of  many   villages  in   the  Fazilka  Rohi  had 
wandered  westwards ;  but  such   migrations  are  not  necessarily  a   sign 
of  distress.    When  the   raius  fail  the   cultivator  has  noUiiag  to  do  at 
homCj  so  he  takes  his  wife  and  children   and  drives  off  his  cattle  and 
sheep   towards   the  river  where  at  the  time  of  the  rabi  harvest  he  and 
his  family  find  plenty  of  work  and  live  in  luxury  on   wheaten   bread, 
while  his  cattle  are  allowed   to  graze  free  of   charge.     Many  such 
families  crossed  the  Satlaj   into  Montgomery  to  help  in   reaping  the 
unusually  good  harvest  there   and   returned  to  tlieir  homes  as  soon  aa 
rain  felL    The  cattle  held  out  wonderfully  notwithstanding  the  drought* 
In  Aagast  18H0  they  had  been  at  their  best  with  plenty  of  water   and 
grass  everywhere;,  but  aftec  that  time  for  want  of   rain   the  grass 
gradually  dried   up  and  the  cattle  grew  tliinner  and  thioner.    There 
was  no  grass  within  reach  in   Bik&uer,  and  though  some  cattle  were 
driven   to  the  banks  of  the   Gliaggar  and   Satlaj,  few  left  the  district* 
Partial  showers  here  and  there  produced  a  little  grass,  and  the  rain  of 
March  and  April  was  a  great  boon  to  man  and  beast  by  filling  the' 
villaes-ponds  and  giving  them  a.  supply  of  water,  which  is  generally  got 
with  great  difficulty  in  the  hot  weather.     In  many  villages  there  were 
stacks  of  bdjra  straw  of  several  years  back,  and  these  were  the  meanr 
of   saving  many  cattl^.     However,  few  cattle  died  though   they   were- 
getting  mueli  reduced  and  the  atocks  of  fodder  were  almost  exhausted, 
and  had  the  rains  of  1881  held  off  much  longer,  many   thousanda  of 
cattle  must  have  died  as  in  former  seasons  of  drought. 


Kliarirhtrvffit  1881. 


175.  The  rain-fall  of  1881-82  was  as  follows:— 
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This  was  an  exceptionally  heavy  rainrall>  almost  ais  much  as  in  the. 
previous  two  years  put  toorether.  No  such  heavy  rninfail  has  been 
recorded  at  Sirsa  since  the  mutiny,  nnd  only  once  during  that  period 
has  there  been  so  heavy  a  fall  at  Dabwali  or  Fazilka.  Some  little 
rain  fell  in  April,  May  and  June^  but  up  to  the  9th  of  July  there  had 
been  no  fall  of  rain  sufficient  for  the  kharif  sowinf^s,  and  things 
were  getting  very  critical.  During  the  following  two  months,  however, 
there  was  such  a  heavy  and  continuous  fall  of  rain  as  has  not  been 
seen  in  this  district  for  many  years  and  the  general  complaint  was 
that  there  was  too  much  instead  of  too  little.  In  the  lighter  sandy 
soil  of  the  Bagar  and  Rohi  the  seed  was  washed  out  of  the  ground 
by  the  violence  of  the  downpour  and  in  many  fields  had  to  be  resown 
twice  or  even  thrice  before  the  young  plants  developed  sufficiently  to 
retain  their  hold  on  the  soil;  and  in  the  stronger  soils  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain  falling  within  two  or  three  days  after  sowing  made  the  soil 
cake  so  firmly  that  the  young  shoots  could  not  force  their  way  through. 
The  people  did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities  to  sow 
as  large  an  area  as  possible,  and  the  area  sown  (7, 7 2,85 8  acres)  was 
larger  than  had  been  cultivated  for  the  kharif  during  the  previous 
six  years.  Besides  the  large  area  which  suffered  from  too  much  rain 
at  seed-time,  a  considerable  area  of  crop  which  started  well  suffered 
from  want  of  rain  later  on  to  bring  it  to  maturity,  as  practically  no 
rain  at  all  fell  after  the  end  of  August.  The  moisture  which  the  soil 
had  retained  sufficed  to  develope  the  straw  to  an  unusual  degree,  and 
a  little  rain  towards  the  end  of  September  would  have  enabled  the 
ear  to  form  well,  and  we  should  have  had  such  a  bumper  crop  as 
Sirsd  never  saw  before;  but  the  premature  cessation  of  the  rainfall 
made  the  outturn  of  grain  much  lighter  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  favourable  rain  at  seed-time,  except  in  a  few  favoured  tr<icta 
which  got  some  partial  showers.  In  those  villages  the  harvest  was 
really  a  bumper,  even  as  compared  with  those  of  districts  generally 
much  more  fertile  than  Sirsi;  but  as  a  rule  throughout  the  district,  while 
the  outturn  of  fodder  and  straw  was  far  above  the  average,  the  grain 
produce  was  not  so  very  much  better  than  in  an  ordinary  kharif 
harvest.  Still  the  contrast  between  this  kharif  and  that  of  the  previous 
year  was  a  great  one.  In  1880  the  rains  had  been  almost  equally 
favourable  for  sowing,  but  they  commenced  about  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  in  1881,  and  ceased  about  a  month  earlier,  so  that  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  district  the  crops  dried  up  entirely  and 
produced  neither  grain  nor  straw  ;  while  in  1881  hardly  an  acre  sown 
failed  to  produce  some  little  grain  and  a  fair  amount  of  straw.  Even 
in  this  year  of  general  prosperity,  however,  some  tracts  were  denied 
the  good  rainfall  granted  to  their  neighbours,  and  42  villages  were 
returned  as  having  had  a  poor  crop,  chiefly  in  two  small  tracts,  one 
in  the  north  corner  of  the  Dabwali  tahsil  and  the  other  in  the  west 
of  Fazilka  tahsil.  The  floods  of  the  Qhaggar  were  on  the  whole 
favonrable  for  the  kharif,  and  as  the  rice-cultivators  had  taken  care  to 
repair  the  embankments  of  their  kunda  which  had  been  breached  by 
the  heavy  floods  of  the  previous  year,  they  were  able  to  aow  a  large 
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Aran  of  rioe  most  of  nliioli  prodiioed  a  crop.  lu  the  Hit&r  also  tlis 
area  sown  was  unnaaally  large;  the  jawstr  crop  waa  at  first  very 
promising,  but  the  failure  of  tlie  latter  raiua  preveuted  tlie  ear  from 
formiag,  and  altliough  there  was  pleoty  of  atraw  everywhere,  there 
was  comparatively  little  grain. 

The  area  cultivated  for  the  kharif  of  Itittl  waa  as  follows :-~ 
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My  estimate  of  the  average   onttnrD  ao(l  resulting  average  gross 
produce  were  as  follows  :— 
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Tlie  high  prices  which  had  ruled  from  August  1880' when  the 
failure  of  the  rains  showed  that  the  kharif  of  1880  would  be  a  poor 
harvest  oontinned  pretty  steady  uulil  the  end  of  May  when  they  rose 
still  higher;  and  in  June  and  July  when  the  rain  seemed  to  hold  off 
prices  rose  rapidly  until  on  Slst  July,  in  Sirs4  market,  barley  was 
selling  at  only  23  sers  per  rupee,  jaw&rat  22,  bijra  at  20,  and  gram, 
the  cheapest  grain,  at  25  ;  these  were,  for  Sirsi,  scarcity  prices.  The 
rains  of  August  caused  a  rapid  fall  of  prices,  and  they  continued  to 
fidl  as  the  harvest  became  asaored,  and  more  especially  after  it  bocama 
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certain  that  tlte  I'abi  would  be  a  good  crop,  and  in  nix  months  the 
prices  of  barley  and  jaw&r  fell  by  half,  i.e.,  barley,  which  in  Jnly  sold 
tft  23  setn  per  rupee,  sold  in  January  1882  at  60  sera,  and  the  price 
of  Jb&jra  fell  from  22  sers  per  rupee  to  46.  On  the  Ist  December 
1881  the  lowest  prices  quoted  in  the  chief  villnj^es  were  for  jnwar  53 
sers  per  rupee,  for  b&jra  40  and  for  moth  49.  I  estimated  the  arerac^e 
outturn  of  jawar  straw  at  about  8  roaunds  per  acre,  bajra  and  gvr&r 
8  and  moth  2  maunds  per  acre,  and  the  average  prices  at  about  12 
mannds  per  rupee  for  jaw&r  straw,  20  for  b&jra  straw  and  5  per 
moth  and  pdla.  These  give  tlie  following  as  the  approximate  value  of 
the  kharif  ci^ops  of  1881  ;— 
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Tlie  value  of  the  total  produce  of  kharif  1881  is  thus  esti- 
mated at  Rs.  27,81,000,  or  enough  to  pay  the  new  assessment  of 
the  whole  year  nine  times  over.  The  new  assessment  came  into  force 
in  the  three  Dry  circles  with  effect  from  this  harvest,  and  althono^h 
the  enhancements  were  81,  81  and  47  per  cent,  resi^ectively,  the 
land    revenue  in   those   tracts    was   fully  realised   without  difficulty. 

176.     Although  almost  no  rain  fell  for  four  months  after  the  end 

Rikbih^   eat  18^2  ^^  August,  the  raiufall  of  July   and  August 

^  *  had  been  86  heavy  that    the    moisture    re- 

nrained  iii   {lie    soil  and  enabled   the  people    to  sow  a    large  area- 
for  tlie  rabi.    The    crop  was  beginning  to  dry   up  when  an  excep- 
tionally heavy  fall  of  over  two  in<ihes  in  January   almost  all  over 
tlie  district  refreshed    it    and    gave    promise    of  a  bumper  harvest. 
Tbwards  the  end  of  February^  hoi^ever,  a  severe  frost  injured   the* 
crop*  in  may   parts  of  the  district  and  greatly   reduced  the  outturn. 
Had  it  liot   been  for  that  fro6t,   the  rabi   harvest   would   have  given 
an    amount  of  produce     larger  than  was    ever  before  given   by  a 
rabi  liarvest  in  this   districts  and   even   as  it  was.   the  outturn  waa 
excellent  and   much   al)ovo   tlie  average^      Almost  every'  acre  sdtvn 
produced  something,  and  no  village  which   depends   much  on  thd  nibi' 
crop   failed*  to   reap   some  produce,  though  in  a  few'  scattered  villages 
tlie  harvest   was  much   inferior  to   what    it   was   elsewhere.     In   this' 
Botar   valley  east  of    Sir8&    the   whbat    crop  was  exceptionally   g'bdd' 
both  in  area  and  in  outturn,  as  the  unusually  heavy  rain   had  thoroughly' 
soaked   the   hard  soil   and   made  it  possible   to  sow  an  exc^tidnally' 
large  area  of   wheat.    There  were  good    floods  on  the  Qhagbrar  in' 
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Angn^t^)  but  the  late  floods  failed,  and  the  villages  below  the 
Aonakai  Chhamb  were  unable  to  sow  muoh  land  tor  the  rabi ;  the 
Dhanur  aud  Annakai  Cbliambs^  however,  and  the  low  land  towards 
IJllenab&d  dried  up  early  and  left  an  unusually  large  area  Qf  moist 
land  fit  for  the  rabi  sowings.  This  was  benefited  like  the  Sotar 
crop  by  the  heavy  rain  of  January,  while  it  escaped  being  drowned 
by  winter  floods  of  the  Gliaggar,  The  Satlaj,  chiefly  owing  to  tlia 
neglect  of  the  inundation  canals,  did  not  flood  much  land,  and  the 
area  irrigated  on  wells  showed  a  slight  falling  ofF,  but  the  heavy  rainfall 
permitted  the  sowing  of  a  large  area  without  irrigation,  and  the 
outturn  of  many  fields,  was  v^ry  good,  Th^  i^reaa  sown  wer^  9fii 
follows  (in  acres) : — 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  average  outturn,  62  fields  aggregating^ 
558  acres  were  selected  by  the  Superintendents  as  representing  the 
average  of  the  harvest  and  their  produce  weighed.  Tiie  estimated 
average  outturn  and  the  resulting  estimate  of  the  gross  outtui;^ 
are  as  follows  : — 
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Owing  to  the   fail  a  re  of   the   kliaiif  crop   of    1880  and   the  rabi 
crop  of  1881    and  to  the  cessation  of  the  war  in  Afgh&nist4n  ex^rt 
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had  greatly  fallen  off,  but  the  good  kharff  crop  of  1881  replenished 
the  stocks  of  the  peasants  and  left  them  free  to  sell  a  lar^e  portion  of 
their  excellent  rabi  crop  in  1882.  The  imports  into  the 
towns  for  storage  or  export  greatly  increased,  and  an  e^peciallj 
large  quantity  of  grain  found  its  way  into  Sirsi  town.  There 
was  a  large  demand  to  the  east,  where  the  rabi  crop  had  not  been  so 
goody  and  many  traders  from  Bhiw&ni  or  Dehli  bought  largely; 
and  it  was  estimated  that  two  lakhs  of  maunds  of  grain  were  in 
a  few  months  stored  in  Sirsa  town  alone.  At  the  beginning  of  March 
prices  were  low,  and  barley  and  jaw4r  were  selling  in  Sirs4  market 
at  47  sera  per  rupee,  but  the  demand  from  the  east  then  sent  prices 
steadily  but  slowly  up,  and  at  the  end  of  July  the  cheapest  grain 
at  Sirsa  was  jawar  at  a  maund  the  rupee.  At  the  beginning  of  June 
the  lowest  market  prices  were,  for  wheat  27  sers  per  rupee,  barley 
50,  gram  45.  The  prices  adopted  and  the  resulting  estimate  of 
values  are  given  below.  The  weight  of  the  straw  was  taken, 
according  to  the  roughly  correct  estimate  of  the  peasants,  as  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  grain,  and  the  prices  at  about  eight  maunds  per 
rupee  for  wheat  straw  and  s\^  maunds  per  rupee  for  barley  straw. 
The  resulting  values  are  as  follows  : — 
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This  estimate  makes  the  value  of  the  produce  of  rabi  1882  Rs. 
18,  54,000,  or  nearly  seven  times  the  total  assessment  of  the  year.  The 
enhanced  assessment  was  realised  without  any  difficulty.  In  July  1882 
after  the  first  raiuA  of  1882  had   fallen,   the  district   was   perhaps    in  as 

Erosperous  a  condition  as  it  had  ever  before  experienced.  The  cattle  had 
ad  a  year  of  plenty  and  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  grass  and  water  everywhere.  Large  stores  both  of  grain  and  fodder 
had  been  laid  by  from  the  last  two  harvests,  and  many  of  the 
peasants  had  a  considerable  amount  of  cash  in  hand  after  their 
recent  large  sales  of  grain  and  cattle.  The  contrast  between  the 
state  of  things  then  and  that  of  only  a  year  before  ^as  marvellous. 


Sharif-  Harvest  1882. 


177.      The     rainfall  of     1882-83 
follows  :— 


was    as  3 
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Month. 
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••■ •  •  • 

November    ... 

December    ... 

Jannnry 

1-5 

2-8 

1-9 

Feburary     ...                 ... 

•4 

March 

1-4 

•5 

•5 

Total 

13-5 

18-8 

15-6 

The  total  rainfall  was  not  far  from  the  averag^e,  beiuor  eligiitlj 
below  it  at  Sirsi  and  slightly  abpve  it  at  Fazilka.  Almost  no  rain  fell 
nntil  the  10th  of  July,  and  very  little  land  had  np  to  that  date  been 
sown  for  the  kharif.  Dnrinor  the  next  fortnin^ht  there  was  very  little 
rnin,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  week  in  Jaly  that  really  good 
rain  fell.  In  that  week  almost  the  whole  of  the  district,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  tract  below  the  Danda  near  Fizilk^,  had  two 
or  three  inches  of  rain.  It  was  not  too  late  to  sow  for  the  kharif, 
and  the  area  cultivated,  thounrh  considerably  less  than  the  area  sown 
in  the  previous  year,  was  not  much  below  the  average  kharff  ^rea. 
•  Indeed  nearly  60,000  acres  of  new  prairie-land  were  for  the  first 
time  brought  under  the  plouah.  During  August  very  little  rain  fell, 
except  a  partial  shower  in  Fazilki  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  for  more  than  a  month  no  rain  fell  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  district,  and  in  many  places  the  crops  dried  up  irretrievably.  Had 
the  rain  held  off  a  fortnight  longer,  very  little  grain  would  have  been  pro- 
duced except  in  a  few  villages  which  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  get 
partial  showers  ;  but  in  the  second  week  of  September  abundant  nain  fell 
most  opportunely  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  district  and  saved  the 
greater  part  of  the  kharif  crop.  The  village  ponds  were  filled  and  the 
grass  revived,  and  the  supply  of  fodder  was  assured.  A  considerable 
area  had  dried  up  so  badly  that  this  rain  was  too  late  to  revive  it  and 
it  produced  no  grain,  and  in  a  large  area  the  outturn  was  poor^  but 
most  fields  produced  something,  and  the  harvest  was  about  three-fourths 
of  the  average.  The  floods  of  the  Ohaggar  came  down  at  a  good  time 
for  the  rice  sowings,  and  again  in  the  beginning  of  September  in  good 
time  to  save  it  from  drying  up,  and  the  rice-crop  w<*is  unusually  good, 
especially  below  the  Aunakai  Ghhamb ;  the  villages  dependent  on  the 
Dlianur  Jhil  however  did  not  get  good  rice  owing  to  the  erosion  of  the 
Ghaggar  channel  which  has  lowered  the  level  of  that  lake.  The 
Satlaj  floods  were  low,  and  owing  to  this  and  the  almost  total  failure  of 
the  early  rains  in  the  Hit&r^  very  little  land  was  there  sown  for  the 
kharif.  The  areas  cultivated  and  the  reported  quality  of  the  produce 
were  as  follows  : — 
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Thus,  Recording  to  the  pahvaria*  return*  a*  diecked  hy  the  snp^r- 
vhing  staff;  of  the  715,186  acres  sown  Tor  the  kharif  only  234,^49 
acres  produced  a  fair  crop,  and  155,168  acres  prodnced  no  k**^*!)  ?t 
all.  In  order  to  estimate  the  averarre  ouUurn  of  the  harvest  the 
tashildars  select^  representative  fields  and  had  their  produce  weighed 
and  also  consulted  the  Zaildars.  The  average  ontturn  and  the  resulting 
estimate  of  gross  produce  are  approximately  as  follows  : — 


Ammumnnv 

CiSCLB. 

ErriMATVD  ATBftAOl 

ovnvMs  {in  Mausm  fse 

ACB«.) 

EtTIKATBD  GromPboDUCB  Iv 

Mavbds. 

Total. 

Soil. 

Jaw&r, 
Ae. 

BAjra, 
A0. 

Jaw4f  ,  ke. 

B^nAe. 

Miboslla- 
neoiif. 

Biffar 

Sill    .it               ••■ 
Bobi    ••«               «,. 

HUir 

Barini 

ClUa 
^Birini 

Biraoi 
Barani 

(chaW 
|Ranii{ 

1 
9 

4 

9 

-.1 

8.000 

80,000 

130.000 
10,000 

7,000 

910,POO 

143,000 

830,000 
66,0  0 

1,000 

•— 

100,000 

10.000 
3,000 

8,000 

918.000 
973,000 

478,000 
73,000 

16,000 

Totel  of  the  dutriet 

191,000 

738.000 

120,000 

t,05#,oge 

Tlie  very  low  prices  of  June  1882  gave  way  to  the  fiiiliire  of  rain*. 
Imt  did  not  rise  very  rapidly  as  the  stocks  of  grain  iu  the  district 
were  large  and  there  was  no  great  demand  for  export ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  September  barley,  gram,  jaw&r  and  moth  were  selling 
at  85  sens  per  rupee  in  Sirsi  market.  The  favourable  rainfall  and  the 
prospect  of  fair  kbarif  and  rabi  harvests  sent  prices  down  again,  and 
on  1st  January  1883,  the  lowest  prices  quoted  at  the  largo  village* 
throughout  the  district  were  70  sers  per  rupee  for  jawar  and  50  for  b&jra. 
The  average  outturn  of  straw  may  be  taken  as  six  maunds  per  acre  for 
jawSr,  and  three  maunds  for  the  other  crops,  and  the  average  selling 
prices  of  straw  at  ten  maunds  per  rupee  for  jawar,  20  for  bajra,  and  five 
for  moth  and  pala.  Tiiese  estimates  give  the  value  of  the  kfaarif 
produco  of  1882  approximately  as  follows  :— 


Habvsst  Pbicbs 
(Seb8  pbh  Rupbb). 

Valitk    of 

Gbain 
Pboducb. 

Value   of 
Stbaw. 

ASSUSHE  VT  CZBCLII- 

Jftwir. 

a&jre. 

Moth. 

TOTAX;. 

Bisrar 

Kohi 
Utir 
Hitir 

60 
50 
70 
60 
60 

40 
40 
50 
45 
45 

50 
50 
60 
50 
50 

2.20,000 

3,00,000 

3.75JX)0 

70.000 

15,<K)0 

Rn. 

30,000 

40,' 00 

1,5<V)00 

30.000 

5.000 

Rn. 

2,50.000 
940,000 
5.2>,00O 
1.00,000 
20.000 

TmUI  of  the  dietrici 

•  • 

••• 

•  >• 

9.80,000 

2.55,000 

12,85,000 

I 


'  > 
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This  estimate  makes  the  yalae  of  the  prodace  of  kharif  18S2 
Bs.  12,35,  000  or  about  4|  times  the  new  assessment  of  the  whole  year. 
Notwithstanding  the  partial  failure  of  the  kharif  in  some  parts  of  the 
district,  the  previous  harvests  had  been  so  ^ood  that  the  enhanced 
land  revenue  was  realised  with  ease,  and  on  31st  March  1883  the  arrears 
amounted  only  to  Rs.  159. 

178.    The  general  and  abundant  rain  of  September  1882  was  very 

Babi  Harrest,  1883.  opportune  for    the    raW  sowings,  and  a   much 

larger  area  was  sown  for  the  rabi  than  had 
ever  been  before.  The  rain  in  January  came  in  good  time  to  save  the 
crop  from  drying  up,  and  the  result  was  a  bumper  rabi  crop  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Dry  Tracts.  The  Ohaggar  floods  were  not  very  favourable, 
and  a  smaller  area  than  usual  was  sown  with  wheat ;  the  gram  crop  in 
the  low-lying  parts  of  the  channel  was  drowned  by  a  flood  in  March. 
The  Satlaj  floods  were  low  and  the  inundation  canals  had  not  been  put 
in  order,  and  the  area  flooded  in  the  Hit&r  was  small ;  but  the  abundant 
rain  in  September  allowed  of  the  sowing  of  a  larger  area  of  unirrigated 
land  than  usual  in  the  Hitar  also.  The  area  sown  on  wells  was  about 
up  to  the  average  and  the  crop  good.  Throughout  the  district  little  of 
the  land  sown  failed  to  produce  a  crop  and  on  a  large  proportion  of  the 
area  the  outturn,  both  of  grain  and  straw,  was  unusually  good.  The  areas 
cultivated  were  as  follows  :— 


Amwnuwn 

CiMOLM, 


BAgar 

Bohi 
UtAr 

HiUr 


-1 
■-{ 


Soil. 


B&rini 

Chihi 

Boa 

Sotar 

Bir&ni 

Bdrini 

Dfir4ni 

Cb&hi 

Rea 

B&r&ni 


^tal  of  thediitriot 


T 


Asia  bowv  vob  JUbi,  1888. 


3 

23 

7.671 

1,806 

S28 

16,070 

8,660 

4.000 

8,000 

1,429 


86,975 


4,876 

278 

6,610 

1,464 

18,186 

841.746 

16.660 

779 

768 

1,146 


886.171 


& 


4,679 
296*) 

14.181  I 
8,660  ( 

13,408J 
267,716 

19.100 
4.779^ 
8.768  y 
9,676) 


828,146 


ii 


4,679 

J80,546 

267.716 
19,100 

11,107 


828,146 


QVALITT  OV  PeoPUOB. 


[ 


988 

8 

1,694 

688 

849 

8,160 

67 

r200 

4400 

(.881 


8,146 


S 


1,112 
10 

8,887 
686 

1.888 
88,831 

4,484 
lOO 
lOU 
877 


49,114 


I 


8,670 
888 

10,860 
1.469 

11,881 
816,784 

14,669 
4,470 
8,863 
1.977 


866,887 


According  to  the  results  of  observations  made  by  the  tahsfldars  on 
representative  fields  and.  enquiries  made  from  the  Zaildars,  the  average 
outturn  aud  the  gross  produce  may  be  estimated  as  follows :  — 
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▲aSMSMVHS 

CXBOLS. 

Soil 

EsTIMATBD  AtBBA*! 
OlTTTUBV, 

(Haondt  per  sore.) 

BSTIMITB  OB  GBOM 
OUTTDBV. 

(la  Hauodfl.)' 

Wheat, 

Barley,  &o. 

Wheat 

Barlej,  Ao. 

Total. 

Bigar 

KiU              ...  j 

BoU 
Ut4r 

HitAr            ...  j 

Bifini 

Ch&lii 

Bea 

Bir4ni 

BArani 

Bnrani 

Chahi 

Bes 

Barani 

ei 

6 
6 
8 
6 
6 

8 

?} 

7 

7 

!} 

80,000 

80.000 
17,000 

60,000 

12,000 

120.000 

1,000.000 
100,000 

20,000 

1»,00Q> 

160,000^ 

1,680.000 
117,000 

70,000 

Totolof  thediatri< 

1*                      ... 

... ... 

177.000 

1,862,000 

2,089»00a 

There  was  a  considerable  export  trade,  and  a  larg^e  quantity  of  grain 
was  pnrchased  and  stored  in  Sirsi,  but  there  was  no  unusual  demand  in 
any  direction,  and  a  largre  qnantity  of  grain  remained  in  the  hands  af 
the  peasants,  whose  stocks  were  fully  replenished  by  two  snch  goodt 
rixhl  harvests.  Prices  continued  very  low,  and  in  Mnlaut  in  June  1883 
wheat  was  said  to  be  selling  ut  30  sers  per  rupee5  and  barley  at  70  sers. 
The  produce  of  straw  was  estimated  as  usual  as  about  equal  in  weight 
to  that  of  grain,  and  the  average  selling  price  of  straw  may  be  taken 
at  ten  maunds  per  rupee  for  wheat  straw,  and  six  maunds  per  rupee  for 
barley  straw.     The  resulting  values  are  as  follows  :— 


▲aSBSSMBBT  ClBOXA. 

HARTBtT  PbIOW, 

(Sers  per  rupee.) 

m 

Valvb  OB 
Qbaiv 

PBODUOB, 

Talvb  OB 
SVBiiW. 

TOTAZk 

Wheat. 

Barlej,  Ae. 

Bajrar 

Nali 

Kohi 

UUr 

Hilar 

26 
30 
28 
28 

60 
60 
00 
66 
66 

Be 

10.000 

1,60,000 

l»,00,00O 

1,00,000 

1,00,000 

Ba. 

2,000 

23,000 

2,76,000 

18,000 

10,00^ 

Be 

12.000< 

1,73.000 

14,76.000 

1,18.000 

1,10,000 

Total  of  the  diatriot 

16,60,000 

8i28,00» 

18,88,000 

According  to  this  estimate,  the  value  of  the  gross  produce  of  the 
cnltivated  laudin  rabi  188&  was  113.18,88,000,  or  nearly  seven  times 
the  total  assessment  of  the  year.  The  rabi  instalmenti  was  realised 
with  ease,  and  at  tbe  end  of  September  1883  the  arrears  of  land 
revenue,  including  suspensions,  were  only  Rs.  243«  In  July  1883  tlie 
district  was  in  an  unusually  prosperous  condition.  The  cattle  had  not 
suffered  from  scarcity  of  fodder  for  two  years,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
water  and  grass  everywhere,  with  considerable  stores  of  fodder  from 
the  paat  good  harvests.    The  peasants  had  had  two  eood  rabi  harveati^ 
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ftnd  ilieir  private  stocks  of  grain  had  been  replenished  ;  there  were  no 
arrears  or  revenue  against  them,  and  roost  of  tliem  had  considerable 
savings  in  hand.  In  short  the  district,  as  a  whole,  was  in  a  more  pros* 
perous  condition  than  probably  it  ever  was  in  before^  and  the  accnmalated 
capital  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  period  in  its  history. 

179.     The  above  estimates  are  brought  together   in   the  following 

statement,  a  rough  estimate  of  the  khaiif  hur- 

of  w^h!Jv«2^'^*^''°'     vest  of  1879,  which  was  not  actually  observed, 

being  added  to  complete  the  four  years.  The 
statistics  are  given  in  even  thousands,  the  last  three  figures  being  omit* 
ted:— 


AEIA   ACT17ALLT 

Abra  which  pbo- 

Total  pboduci  op 

VaXiVb  op  Gbaiv 

■OWH. 

DUCBD  A   CHOP. 

(^BAIV. 

AMD  StEAW* 

(In  aeres.) 

(la  aores.) 

(In  rnaunda.) 

AevxcvL* 

TUKAL 

TlAE. 

3 

•J 

1 

1 

M 

• 
'JS 

• 

1 

'S 

.J 

1 

1 

8 
M 

1 

Ba. 

lU 

Ba. 

1870-SO 

7,00 

8,76 

9,76 

6.60 

2,66 

8,16 

6,00 

13,80 

19,80 

10,00 

16.86 

2636 

1880-81 

7.27 

1,63 

8,80 

8.65 

1,60 

6,16 

4,38 

6,13 

9,61 

10,12 

9,84 

19,96 

1881-88 

7.73 

2  60 

10,28 

7.60 

2,40 

9,90 

24.61 

17,24 

41.76 

27,81 

18,64 

46.86 

1888-88 

7,16 

8,23 

10,38 

6,60 

3,16 

8,76 

10,66 

20,29 

30,84 

12,36 

18,88 

31.2S 

Atmh^... 

7,29 

2,60 

9,79 

6,66 

2.48 

7,99 

11,86 

18,99 

26,36 

15,07 

16,03 

81,10 

Thus,  according  to  the  average  of  the  last  fonr  yearn,  9}  lakhs  of 
acres  were  sown,  but  only  eight  lakhs  produced  a  crop  of  grain;  the 
gross  annual  produce  of  grain  was  25  lakhs  of  maunds^  or  rather  more 
than  three  maunds  per  acre ;  and  the  value  of  the  grain  and  straw 
was  31  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  about  Bs.  4  per  acre  producing  a  crop,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  eleven  times  the  total  new  assessment.  And  al- 
though the  area  sown  for  the  rabi  has  been  little  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  whole,  the  grain  produce  of  the  rabf,  and  the  money  value  of 
its  crops,  have  exceeded  those  of  the  kharif.  The  total  grain  produce  of 
the  year  has  varied  from  9 1  lakhs  of  maunds  to  42  lakhs,  or  more  than 
four  times  as  much* 

180.     Where  however  the  areas  sown,  the  ontturn  per  acre  and 

the  harvest  prices  vary  so  much  as  they  do  iu 
Batimate  of   area  sown     the  Sirsa  district,  a  true  average   could  only  be 

"^  f^-SI^'*^i°S JLf'*'^     obtained  by  comparing  the  statistics  of  more 
on  an  average  of  yean.  xi        /►         "^  •   ii         i  i.i  \ 

than  fonr  years,  especially  where  the  crops  ob- 
served have  been  so  exceptional  as  in  the  past  four  years.  The  last 
two  rubi  crops  have  been  exceptionally  good  in  the  Dry  Tracts,  and 
tliree  of  the  four  kharif  harvests  have  been  poor,  yet  there  has  been  no 
such  very  poor  year  as  in  1877-78  or  iu  any  of  the  years  of  real 
scarcity,  and  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  them.    The  floods  of 
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the  Ghagrgar  have  not  been  favourable,  and  the  area  irrljrated  by  the 
SatUj  floods  has  been  much  less  than  it  used  to  be  and  than  it  might 
fairlj  be  estimated  at.  I  propose  then  to  correct  the  estimate  of  the 
average  by  making  allowance  for  these  considerations,  and  to  state 
my  estimates  of  what  may  be  considered  an  average  harvest  in  the 
&irs&  district  as  it  was  in  1882,  without  allowing  for  further  extensions 
of  cultivation  or  irrigation  or  develo|>ment  of  new  canals  not  already 
in  existence.  They  are  estimates  only,  founded  upon  the  observations 
of  the  past  four  years  and  the  available  statistics.  It  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  give  in  detail  in  every  case  the  grounds  on  which  the 
estimate  is  framed,  especially  as  the  detailed  calculations  have  in  many 
eases  been  already  reported  in  submitting  proposals  for  assessment 
and  reports  on  the  different  harvests.  The  best  way  of  checking  and 
correcting  the  estimates  will  be  by  compariug  them  with  the  actual 
results  of  future  harvests. 

The  area  actually  sown  on  an  average  of  years  and  the  area  which 
produces  a  graiu  crop  I  estimate  as  follows  (in  acres)  : — 


Soil. 

in 

RiTiKATBD  ArnukQn  Aeba 

AOTVALLZ  SuWV 

BniVAVKD  Atbbaov  Abba 
Fbobuoivs  a  Cbov. 

ClKOLB. 

TotoL 

Kb&rir. 

Bftbi. 

Totd. 

Khirif. 

BBbt 

B»ipur      ... 

VOL         ...  1 

Bftranl 

Chahi 

ttes 

Totd 

aanmi       ... 

BirAol 

Chahi 

U4r&ni 

.      Totol    ... 

... 

186.607 

893 

88.916 

146,0<'6 

184,000 

86,000 
187,000 

130,000 

... 

10,000 
116.000 

4^ 

iHiooo 

18.000 
""97,000 

108,000 

88^000 
101.000 

100.000 

8.000 
81,000 

100.000 

8^000 

13,000 
10,000 

186,818 

861.848 

63.818 

9.389 

18.868 

1.88«) 

86.147 

1,041,788 

163,000 

186,000 

183.000 

480,000 

8<).000 

6.0  K) 

7A«» 
8,600 

16.000 

760,000 

88.000 

BoM        ^ 
UUr 

Hitor       ^i 

800.000 

46,000 

6,600 

9.000 

8.600 

18.000 

426,0  0 

86.000 

3.000 

1.000 

9,000 

6,000 

176.000 

10,000 

4,600 

8,000 

1,600 

830.000 

80,000 

8,000 

600 

1.600 

160.000 
8,000 
4.0'>0 
7,0-0 
1,000 

14,000 

4,000 
664,000 

18,000 

Totol  of  ihd 
district 

040,000 

710.000 

830,ooa 

806,000 

That  is,  of  the  total  area  under  the  plough,  which  may  be  stated  rough- 
ly as  10^  lakhs  of  acres,  on  an  average  ouly  940,000  are  cultivated,  and 
of  this  only  760,000  acres  produce  a  grain  crop,  the  remaining  180,000 
acres  sown  being  estimated  as  producing  practically  no  grain  at  all. 

The  760,000  estimated  as  producing  a  crop  ou  an  average  of  years 
may  be  taken  as  sown  with  the  following  crops: — It  will  be  seen  that 
abont  a  lakh  of  acres  are  estimated  as  producing  jaw&r,  4  lakhs  bajra, 
half  a  lakh  autumn  pulses  and  til,  and  nearly  two  lakhs  barley^  gram  and 
oilseeds,  while  wheat  is  produced  in  ouly  26,000  aores  and  rice  ia 
5,000. 
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181.     The  average  onttnrn  of  graiu   on 
the  area  producing^  a  crop  I  estimate  ^* 
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lows  (in  maunds  per  acre.) 
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These  estimates  of  average  outtnm  applied  to  the  areas  prodacin^ 
a  crop  ^ive  the  following  as  the  estimate  of  average  gross  produce  of 
grain  (in  thousands  of  maunds)  :-— 


AtilSSKSST 

ClBOLS. 

t 

1 

• 

1 

9 
t 

g 

i 

Total  Kharif  Pro- 
duce. 

• 

1 

Barley,  Gram  and 
Oilseed. 

Total   Babi  Pro- 
duce. 

Total  produce  of 
the  year. 

Bagar 

Sail 

Bohi 

ITur 

Hitar 

9 

40 

176 

10 

9 

188 

166 

630 

46 

8 

8 
11 
60 

4 

... 

1 
90 

9 
••i 

... 
60 

••• 
•  •• 

«•« 

160 

268 

886 

69 

19 

•  •  • 

69 

20 

3 

67 

6 

60 

776 

98 

11 

6 

119 

796 

81 

78 

166 

887 

1.6ba 

93 

90 

Total  of  the 
Piatriot   ... 

• 

948 

978 

78 

ss 

60 

1,877 

149 

880 

1,089 

94,06 

According  to  this  estimate  the  average  gross  grain  produce  of  the 
district  is  24  lakhs  of  mannds.  The  average  of  the  last  fonr  years  oiiljr 
-would  have  given  over  25  lakhs  of  maunds^  but  instead  of  11  lakhs 
in  the  kharif  and  14  in  the  rabi  as  the  four  years'  average  gives^  I 
estimate  that  on  the  average  of  a  longer  series  of  years  14  lakhs  are 
produced  in  the  kharif  and  10  in  the  rabi.  Taking  all  crops 
together  the  average  outturn  per  acre  is  2^  mannds  in  the  kharif  and 
5  mannds  in  the  rabf,  or  3^  maunds  per  acre  for  both  harvests  taken 
together, 

Tlie  average  onttum  of  straw  available  as  fodder  for  cattle  may  be 
estimated  as  foUowa  in  mannds  per  acre :— 
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A«etinent  Cirel*. 

Soil. 
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8 
8 
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Tin's  gives  only  the  weiglit  of  thai  part  of  the  8trow  whiob 
rnitle  will  eat,  apart  from  the  hard  woody  stalk  which  is  hardly  eatable. 
Oor  obsorvations  tend  to  corroborate  the  asserlions  of  the  peasants  that 
in  the  rabi  harvest  the  weight  of  straw  is  approximntely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  grain.  Ordinarily  a  much  larger  area  pro<)nces  straw  than 
the  area  prodnoing  grain,  for  the  rainfall  is  often  sufficient  to  develope 
the  stalk  and  leaves  to  some  extent  although  not  suffieieut  to  develo|>e 
the  ear  and  grain.  Allowing  for  this  and  for  the  leaves  of  the  ^'A^fr^m 
XpAla)  which  are  a  valuable  fodder  and  in  many  fields,  especially  in  the 
south-east  of  the  district,  average  a  mannd  per  acre,  the  following  estimate 
of  the  average  amount  of  fodder  produced  by  the  eultivated  laud  may 
be  framed  :— 


AtiIAOB  FbODUCI  OV  VODDIB  (tV  tHOVtAtOO  OV  XAUVDt.) 

Auctatneiit  Cirelo. 
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Bohi 
U«ar 
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S83 
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89 
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4 
10 
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4 

40 
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•«. 
... 

50 

20 

50 
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... 

260 

873 

1,190 

98 

87 

..a 

59 

20 

8 

86 

8 

80 

775 

88 
18 

8 

119 

795 

81 

78 

958 

498 

1.986 

116 

Total  of  Ditlrict 

556 

108 

40 

126 

1,9  S8 

148 

881 

1,089 

8,977 

According  to  this  estimate  the  cultivated  laud  produces  20  lakhs  of 
maunds  of  fodder  in  thekharif  and  10  lakhs  of  mauuds  in  the  rabi. 

182.     It  is  common  in  this  district  to  sow  several  different  kinds 

.  f  •v.      j-iT     *    ^^  •^^^  together,  partly  because  different  crops 

kbtS?rS^  ^^"^  "P  ^*ff^^«°*  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  it 

is  found  that  the  produce  of  the  two  when  sown 
together  is  often  somewhat  larger  than  if  they  were  sown  separately  in 
the  same  area,  and  partly  in  order  that  the  cultivator  may  have  something 
of  each  kind  of  produce  or  that,  should  the  season  prove  unfavourable 
to  one  kind,  there  may  be  a  ohanoe  of  getting  something  of  the  other 
fklnds  of  produce.  Sometimes  they  are  reaped  separately,  as  in  the  case 
of  jawdr  and  nioth  when  sown  togetherj  but  sometimes  the  produce  r^ 
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tnnxtin  ttiited,  ns  iti  ilie  6n86  of  biirley  and  ^ratn,  whioli,  once  Bown  to^ 
geiher,  Rfe  ratet j  afterwards  separated.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  frame 
Hu  estimate  of  the  produce  of  each  kiud  of  grain  separately* 

Rice  (dAdn)  is  always  sown  by  itself  in  the  kunds  specially  pre^ 

{vared  for  its  cultivation,  whicii  have  been  already  described.  Mr.  Oliver 
s  said  to  have  distributed  some  rice  seed  got  from  the  Peshawar  valley, 
but  it  was  not  very  successful,  and  only  a  very  few  fields  are  now  sown 
with  it ;  it  is  recojjrDised  as  a  finer  and  more  delicate  rice  than  the 
ordinary  variety,  but  the  produce  is  not  so  great,  and  it  is  not  found 
remunerative.  Several  varieties  are  grown  in  small  areas  as  luxuries,  such 
fts  the  rdm-javddyan,  Bunkharcha,  and  bdnematii  varieties,  but  practically 
the  only  two  kinds  of  rice  cultivated  here  are  the  munji  and  the  khar$u 
Varieties.  The  latter,  which  is  also  called  seora^  is  much  coarser  and 
less  valuable  thsn  the  munji  and  of  a  darker  reddish  colour  but  can  be 
sown  Inter,  and  is  ordinarily  only  sown  when  the  kunda  have  been 
unfit  for  rioe-sowinc:  until  September,  when  it  is  too  late  to  sow  muryi^ 
but  not  too  late  for  khgrm.  Ordinarily  very  little  kharsu  is  grown  (iu 
1882  only  117  acres),  and  it  may  be  said  that  practically  the  only  variety 
sown  is  the  munji^  which  is  sown  broadcast,  about  25  sers  or  80  sers  of 
seed  going  to  the  acre.  The  mode  of  cnltivatton  of  rioe  has  already 
been  described.  The  sowing  oommences  as  soon  as  possible  after  tfaa 
end  of  Jane  and  continues  until  September ;  and  the  retping  commences 
in  the  end  of  November  and  continues  until  the  end  of  December. 
The  ground  is  ordinarily  quite  dry  by  that  time,  and  the  rice  is  bound  in 
sheaves  and  stacked  to  be  threshed  in  the  field  by  bullocks.  The 
Unhnsked  rice  (dhdn)  is  sometimes  sold  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
threshing-floor,  but  before  using  it  has  to  be  husked  in  a  mortar, 
and  many  of  the  grains  are  broken  in  the  process,  which  reduces 
greatly  the  value  of  the  cleaned  rice  (chdnwal)  unless  it  is  sifted* 
and  only  the  full  grains  sold.  Husking  (Jkuidi)  costs  about  four 
annas  a  mannd.  Of  the  8,927  acres  of  land  set  aside  for  rice<^ultivatioii 
about  6,000  acres  are  sown  on  the  average,  and  of  this  5,000  acres  are 
estimated  as  producing  a  crop  averaging  12  maunds  per  acre.  When 
rice  dries  np,  no  grain  is  formed  in  the  ear,  and  it  is  then  called  mardyan. 
Such  dried  up  rice  is  good  fodder,  but  the  ordinary  rice-straw  (purdli)  is 
not  of  much  use  as  fodder. 

Jawdr  or  great  millet  is  sown  about  July  and  reaped  about  Novem<« 
ber  or  December,  and  is  said  to  require  at  least  90  days  to  ripen.  It  is 
not  often  sown  for  fodder  only  {chari)^  even  on  the  wells  of  the  Hit&r* 
In  that  tract  it  is  usually  sown  alone  broadcast,  about  10  sers  to  the 
acre,  the  land  being  watered,  ploughed  and  levelled  first.  If  kept 
well  irrigated  it  produces  a  good  crop,  but  if  irrigation  and  rains  fail 
Kttle  grain  is  produced,  especially  if  the  white  maggot  {ginddr)  attacks 
it.  The  average  area  sown  on  the  wells  of  the  Hitar  is  about  2,000 
acres,  and  the  average  produce  may  be  taken  as  4  maunds  per  acre.  On 
the  sotar  lands  of  tlie  Ghaggar  valley  also  jaw&r  is  sown  unmixed  with 
other  crops ;  the  land  is  rich,  and  if  the  rainfall  is  good  it  sometimes 
produces  excellent  crops  as  in  1881,  but  more  often  the  crop  is  very 
poor  for  want  of  sufficient  moisture.    In   the   Dry   Tracts  jawir   ia 
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Bown  in  good  soil,  sometimes  alone,  bnt  more  often  mixed  with  motii, 
muuGTy  gw&r  and  other  seeds  in  varjinor  proportions,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  how  much  of  each  kind  of  grain  is  produced.  In  these 
Dry  Trncts  the  amount  of  javvar  seed  is  about  8  or  10  sers  per  acre^ 
and  the  average  outturn  of  the  mixed  crop  is  estimated  at  about  \^ 
maonds  per  acre  in  the  Bagar  and  2^  maunds  elsewhere.  In  1881, 
however,  some  exceptionally  favoured  fields  in  the  Rohi  produced  more 
than  12  maunds  of  jawar  per  acre.  Jawar  grain  is  not  thought  so 
nutritious  as  bajra,  and  always  sells  much  cheaper,  but  the  straw  makes 
good  fodder  aud  in  times  of  scarcity  commands  a  good  price. 

Bajra  is  the  staple  kharif  crop  of  the  Dry  Tracts,  and  is  sown  in 
about  5  lakhs  of  acres  annually,  but  on  the  average  only  some  4  lakhs  of 
acres  produce  a  crop»  It  grows  on  the  lightest  soil  and  is  almost  always 
sown  mixed  with  moth,  muiig,  gwar  and  other  crops  in  different  proper* 
tions.  Whenever  favourable  rain  falls,  at  any  time  from  April  to  August^ 
the  mixed  seed,  about  2  to  4  sers  per  acre,  is  drilled  into  the  ground 
often  without  any  preliminary  ploughing.  The  crop  often  produces  no 
grain,  only  stunted  straw  {bukwdna)^  but  if  it  comes  to  anything  it  is  reap- 
ed in  October  and  November,  the  ears  being  generally  cut  off  first  and 
thrown  in  a  heap  on  the  threshing-fioor  to  be  trodden  out  by  bullocks,  while 
the  stalks  are  left  to  be  cut  aud  stacked  at  leisure.  Sometimes  the  ears 
do  not  all  come  to  maturity  at  once,  as  the  stalks  go  on  earing  until 
the  frost  kills  them.  Bajra  straw  is  very  poor  fodder  and  used  to  be 
left  to  rot  on  the  ground,  but  recent  fodder  famines  have  taught  the 
people  its  value,  and  it  is  now  generally  carefully  cut  and  stacked  against 
a  drought,  and  stacks  of  several  years  back  may  sometimes  be  seea 
standing  about  the  fields.  Bajra  grain  is  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  Dry  Tracts  for  half  the  year,  and  of  most  of  the  Bagri 
population  all  the  year  round  ;  it  is  considered  good  and  nourishing  and 
generally  commands  a  high  price  as  compared  with  jaw4r,  barley  and 
gram.  The  outturn  varies  very  much,  but  may  be  estimated  as  aver- 
iiging  11  maunds  per  acre  in  the  B4gar  and  3  maunds  in  the  Rohi. 

Moth  is  sometimes  sown  alone,  but  much  more  commonly  with 
h&jra  or  jawar.  It  is  almost  always  grown  on  light  upland  soil  depen- 
dent on  the  local  rninfall,  and  when  sown  alone  takes  from  two  to  four 
sers  per  acre  of  seed  and  produces  on  the  average  about  2  maunds  per  acre.. 
The  area  returned  as  under  moth  alone  was  24,000  acres  in  1880  and 
87,000  acres  in  1881,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  area  returned  as' 
under  bajra  and  pulses  aUo  produces  moth.  The  whole  plant  is  col- 
lected, separately  from  the  bijra,  and  its  leaves  are  preserved  as  carefully 
as  the  grain,  for  they  form  a  much-prized  fodder  which  always  com- 
mands a  good  price,  as  it  is  very  nourishing  and  greedily  eaten  by  cattle* 
The  grain  is  sometimes  given  to  cattle,  but  more  commonly  ground  up 
into  fiour  with  bajra,  or  split  and  eaten  as  pulse  {ddl). 

Miing  is  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  moth,  and  the  area  under 
mung  alone  was  only  424  acres  in  1880  and  8,806  acres  in  1881,  but 
like  moth,  it  is  often  sown  with  bijra  and  jaw4r  and  its  leaves  and, 
pulse   are  similarly  used.     M&sh,   another   pulse  similar  to  moth  and 
mung,  is  still  less  common  and  is.  grown  chiefiy  on  the  flooded  lauds 
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of  the  Hit&r ;   but  only  242  acres  were  returned  as  under  m&sli  in 
1880  and   101  acres  in  1882. 

Owir  is  more  eommony  and  though  sometimes  sown  with  b&jra 
and  other  crops  on  the  dry  uplands^  is  often  sown  alone  from  3  to 
10  sers  to  the  acre^  and  produces  about  two  maunds  per  acre.  The 
areas  under  gwar  alone  in  the  last  three  years  have  been  10,  29 
and  17  thousand  acres  respectively.  It  is  sown  and  reaped  at  the 
same  seasons  as  the  other  kharif  crop^,  and  as  the  grain  is  coarse 
and  inferior  it  is  ordiuarily  given  to  cattle  as  well  as  the  fodder. 

Til  is  a  crop  of  some  importance  in  the  Dry  TractB,  where  it  is 
ordinarily  sown  in  July  and  reaped  in  November.  It  is  sometimes 
sown  with  other  crops,  but  more  often  sown  alone  broadcast,  about 
three  ser  to  the  acre,  and  the  average  produce  is  about  two  maunds  per 
acre*  The  seed  is  pressed  in  the  oil-mill  (kolhu ),  by  a  Teli  or  oil- 
maker,  and  the  resultino^  sweet  oil  {initlid  tet)  is  used  with  food  instead 
of  ghi,  or  for  anointing  the  body,  aud  more  rarely  for  burning  in 
lamps.     The  number  of  oil-mills  in  the  district  is  returned  as  229. 

Water-melons  {matira)  are  grown  largely,  where  one  would 
hardly  expect  to  find  them,  in  the  fields  of  the  dry  uplands.  A 
little  seed  is  mixed  with  the  bigra  sown,  and  in  September  the 
ereeping  stems  of  the  plant  produce  melons  larger  than  a  man's  head 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  pure  cool  juice,  which  is  much  prized 
in  that  dry  country  where  the  drinking  water  is  often  so  hot  and 
filthy.  These  melons  are  very  common  in  the  season  all  over  the 
Dry  Tract,  but  they  do  not  keep  long  unless  very  carefully  packed 
80  as  not  to  toach  each  other  and  covered  up  from  the  action  of  the 
air.  They  are  sometimes  cut  up,  dried  in  the  sun  and  preserved  for 
use  in  the  cold  weather.  Another  kind  of  small  melon  grown  in 
the  uplands  is  the  kakri^  which  is  similarly  preserved ;  so  is  a  sort 
of  cucumber  called  kaehri.  A  few  sweet  melons  {kharbuza)  are  grown 
in  the  low  lands  near  Sirsa  flooded  by  the  Ghaggar. 

Cotton  is  grown  only  on  a  few  wells  on  the  Satlnj,  and  the  area 
sown  is  insignificant,  being  only  148  acres  in  1880  and  257  in  1881. 
About  800  acres  of  maize  and  less  than  a  hundred  acres  each  of 
sngarcane  (paunda)j  red  pepper  {mirci)  aud  hemp  («ari)  and  a  few 
acres  of  eh(na  are  also  grown  in  the  Satlnj  Hit&r.  Sugarcnne  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  only  a  few  years  ago.  No  sugar  is  ex- 
tracted from  it ;  the  cane  (paunda)  is  sold  in  the  Faziiki  market  at  a 
pai$a  per  stalk  and  cut  into  pieces  which  are  chewed  and  sucked 
raw.  The  produce  of  a  kanal  of  land  sells  for  about  Rs.  6  or  Ks.  8| 
say  Rs.  60  per  acre. 

183*    Wheat  is  the  staple  crop  on  the  irrigated  lands  of  the  Shaggar 

and  Satlaj,  and  the  average  area  sown  has  been 
trt^M  cSJpl  estimated  as  9,000  acres  on   the  flooded  lands  of 

the  Qhaggar  and  9,500  on  the  Cli&bf  and  flooded 
lands  of  the  Satlaj  Hitar^  but  in  a  good  year  nearly  20,000  acres 
of  wheat  may  be  sown  on  either  river.  In  the  Hii&r  about  8^500 
acres  are  sown  on  the  lands  irrigated  from  wells^  and  6,000  acres 
on  the    flooded    lands.    The    average  outturn   may  be   taken  as  8 
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manuda  per  ncre  on  the  land  irrij^ated  from  wells  and  0  mannds 
per  acre  on  the  flooded  lands  of  both  rivers.  (In  England  the 
average  outturn  of  wheat  is  25  bushels  or  about  18  maunds  per  acre.) 
In  favourable  i^ears  the  hard  claj  of  the  Sotar  where  thoroughly 
moistened  is  sown  with  wheat  and  sometimes  produces  excellent  orops^ 
as  in  18b2  ;  and  on  the  SatUj)  when  the  floiods  fail,  patches  of  low-* 
lying  land  where  the  rainwater  has  collected  are  often  sown  with 
wheat.  In  both  cases  the  average  outturn  may  be  estimated  at 
6  maunds  per  acre.  The  estimated  average  area  under  wheat  in  the 
Dry  Tracts  is  only  7,000  acres^  but  its  cultivation  seems  to  be 
spreading.  It  requires  more  careful  cultivation  than  barley,  and  the 
seed  id  more  expensive,  but  the  produce  is  much  more  valuable^ 
though  the  average  outturn  is  rather  less,  being  about  four  maunda 
per  acre.  Wheat  is  much  preferred  for  food  to  any  other  grain  except 
rice;  it  is  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Musalm&ns  of  the  Batlaj  Hit4r^ 
but  is  a  luxury  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  i*est  of  the  district.  Thn 
straw  (turi)  of  wheat  is  used  fof  fodder^  but  is  not  nearly  so  nu-^ 
tritious  as  that  of  barley  and  oommands  a  lower  price.  For  wheat 
cultivation  the  ground  is  prepared  during  the  rains  by  ploughing' 
4ind  pulverising  it  twice  or  thrice,  and  the  seed  is  sown  in  October 
or  November,  about  20  s^rs  to  the  acre  on  unirrigated  land,  30  sera 
on  flooded  land,  and  40  sers  on  land  irrigated  from  wells.  (In 
England  the  ordinary  quantity  of  seed  is  2^  bushels  or  about 
.65  sers  per  acre.)  On  flooded  and  unirrigated  lauds  the  crop  is 
left  to  itself  and  not  even  weeded,  but  on  wells,  especially  in  dry 
seasons,  it  is  irrigated  as  often  as  the  capacity  of  the  well  allows* 
Some  of  the  wheat-crops  on  wells  and  even  on  flooded  lands  in  the 
Iiit4r  are  excellent,  almost  as  good  as  can  be  seen  anywhere  ia 
India,  but  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  often  the  straw  is  stunted  and 
the  outturn  very  poor.  The  grain  produced  in  the  Uitar  is  often  large 
and  of  excellent  quality,  but  that  of  the  uplands  is  generally  small^ 
dry  and  shrunken.  The  crop  is  reaped  in  April  and  threshed  by 
means  of  bullocks  treading  it  out  on  the  bare  ground.  Consider* 
able  care  is  taken  to  clean  the  wheat  and  to  keep  the  seed  free  from 
other  grain,  cj^pecially  from  barley.  Sometimes  wheat  is  sown 
mixed  with  barley  and  gram  (gqjiyd  or  berra):  if  mixed  with  barley 
alone  it  is  called  jawdli  wheat,  and  if  there  is  no  barley  in  the 
jnixture  it  is  called  mjawi;  but  the  area  sown  with  these  mixtures 
is  snmll  (only  500  acres  being  so  returned  in  1881  and  1,700  acree 
in  1882)  and  wheat  is  ordinarily  sown  alone.  In  the  Hii&r  three 
varieties  of  wheat  are  grown.  (1)  The  ordinary  red  wheat  (ra^d  or 
Idl  kanak)y  also  called  kdlchingdrf  because  the  beard  {chingdr)  gets 
of  a  dark  colour  when  ripe.  This  ia  the  wheat  ordinarily  grown 
in  the  uplands  also.  Its  ears  {aitta)  are  about  three  inches  long  and 
the  grains  run  in  two  lines,  which  make  the  ear  look  two-sided ; 
the  grain  itself  is  short  and  thick.  (2)  Pamman,  with  a  dark-green 
beard  and  a  general  dark  colour  in  the  sheaf,  has  distinctly  two-^sided 
and  heavy  ears,  from  2|  to  S  inches  long,  and  a  long  thick  and  soft 
^rain.     ^8)  Ddudi^  which  again  is  divided  into  three  subvarieties  (a) 
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ffdfU  OP  benrdlesd  (litovally  "  hornless^O  with  short  light-ooloured  ears 
from  two  to  three  iaches  long  but  sometimes  (chaughnndi)  having 
as  many  as  four  lines  of  flowers  {ghAndi) ;  its  grain  (ddna)  is  wbitei 
thick  and  soft  and  makes  very  white  bread  (b)  ndri  ddudi  or  bearded 
(literally  ^^  horned")  having  whitish  ears  from  3  to  4  inches  long,  and 
a  white  beard ;  its  grain  also  is  white,  thick  and  soft  (e)  paluiran,-^ 
so  called  because  its  seed  {b4h^=b4j)  was  brought  from  tlie  hilU 
(pahdr)  some  ten  years  ago  by  the  Banya  who  owns  part  of  R4na— 
with  long  pointed  beardless  ears  from  4  to  5  inches  long,  and  a 
reddish  appearance  ;  the  grain  is  thin  and  reddish,  and  although  the 
ear  is  longer  than  that  o(  ffoni  ddidi  it  is  thinner  and  has  only  three  lines 
of  flowers  (frighund)  and  so  produces  less  than  the  indigenous  goni^ 
Except  the  pahdran  variety  these  are  all  said  to  be  old  wheats  welUknowa 
in  this  part  of  the  conntry  ;  and  it  says  much  for  the  care  with  which 
the  seed  is  grown  that  they  should  be  so  well  distinguished.  They 
seem  to  be  sown  on  all  kinds  of  irrigated  soil,  but  pamman  and 
ratti  kanak  are  said  to  require  more  moisture  (tardwat)  than  goni 
wheat.  Gcni  ddudi  is  considered  the  best  variety  because  of  its 
whiteness,  and  if  ordinary  red  wheat  is  selling  at  Rs.  2,  per  maund, 
pahdran  will  fetch  about  Rs.  2-1  and  goni,  ndri  and  pamman 
about  Rs.  2*4  per  maund.  (These  prices  may  be  compared  with  the 
average  price  of  wheat  in  England,  say  40<.  a  quarter,  or 
about  Rs.  4  per  maund.)  Sometimes  a  grain  or  two  of  oats 
finds  its  way  into  a  wheat  field,  but  the  people  do  not  know 
it  as  a  separate  crop,  and  say  that  it  is  wheat  which  has  deteriorated 
or  become  diseased  (dhanak). 

Barley  {jau)  and  gram  (chhold  or  ckanna)  are  the  staple  rabf 
crops  in  the  uplands.  They  are  often  sown  separately  but  very  often- 
together  (be;Aar\  when  they  are  reaped,  threshed  and  sometimes 
even  made  into  flour  together.  The  areas  sown  were  returned  as 
follows  for  the  last  four  years: — 


Year 

Barley  alone. 

Oram  alone. 

Barlejr    and     gram 
mixed. 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

(acres) 

1,12,000 

55,000 

78,000 

88,000 

(acres) 
41,000 
33,000 
27,000 
40,000 

(acres) 

88,000 

40,000 

1,10,000 

1,45,000 

Barley  is  not  sown  much  on  irrigated  land,  and  when  sown  separ- 
ately it  is  generally  grown  on  the  light  sandy  soil  of  the  uplands.  It  is 
sown  in  October,  about  20  sers  to  the  acre.  Sometimes  if  the  early  seed- 
time has  not  been  favourable,  it  is  sown  as  late  as  December,  but  such 
late  crops  {kananji)  seldom  produce  much  grain.  The  average  outturn 
of  barley  on  the  uplands  is  about  6  maunds  per  acre.  It  is  reaped 
in  March  or  April  and  trodden  out  by  bullocks.    The  straw  {iuri) 
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18  considered  good  fodder  and  oommanda  a  fair  prioe.  Tiie  hmka 
are  separated  from  the  grain  by  pounding  it  in  a  mortar,  and  the 
flonr  of  barley  and  gram  is  made  into  scones  or  porridge,  which 
form  the  ordinary  food  of  great  part  of  the  population  of  the 
uplands  for  half  the  year. 

Wlien  gram  is  sown  alone  on  the  nnirrigated  uplands  it  la 
ordinarily  sown  on  the  stronger  soils  about  20  sers  to  the  acre.  It 
is  sown  in  the  early  part  of  October  and  reaped  in  April,  the  average 
produce  being  from  4  to  6  maunds  per  acre.  A  good  deal  of 
gram  is  sown  unmixed  with  other  seed  on  the  low  lands  irrigated 
by  the  Ohaggar,  about  25  sers  to  the  acre,  and  the  average 
outturn  is  about  6  maunds  per  acre ;  but  the  crop  is  specially  liable 
to  be  drowned  by  the  winter  floods  of  the  Ghaggnr.  The  young 
leaves  of  gram  are  plucked  and  used  as  greens  (sag)  with  sconea 
and  porridge,  and  the  flour  of  gram  mixed  with  that  of  barley  is 
much  used  as  food.  The  dry  leaves  are  used  as  fodder  but  are  not 
Tory  nutritious. 

Sarhon  or  sarson  is  rarely  sown  by  itself^  and  the  area  sown 
with  sarson  alone  was  less  than  two  thousand  acres  in  1881  and  less  than 
a  thousand  in  18H2.  When  sown  alone  in  the  uplands  it  is  sown 
in  October  and  reaped  in  Aprils  the  seed  is  from  3  to  6  sers  per  acre 
and  the  average  outturn  about  3  mauuds  per  acre.  But  it  is  very 
common  in  the  uplands  to  sow  sarhon  in  lines  in  the  barley  and 
gram  fields,  and  a  large  quantity  of  sarhon  is  grown  in  this  way  ;  it  is 
reaped  and  threshed  separately  from  the  other  crops.  The  young 
leaves  of  sarhon  are  largely  used  as  greens  (sdg)  and  from  its  seed 
bitter  oil  (karwa  tel)  is  expressed  in  the  oil-press  ikolhu)  a  maund 
of  seed  being  pressed  in  a  day  and  givinor  about  12  sers  of  oil, 
which  is  used  for  burninsfi  &c.,  and  more  rarely  consumed  with  food. 
The  refuse  or  oil-cake  {khal)  is  given  to  cattle.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  sarson  seed  is  exported,  chiefly  towards  Bombay.  The  similar 
plant,  tara  or  t4ra  mira,  is  grown  in  the  same  way,  but  is  not  quite 
so  largely  grown  as  sarson,  because  although  less  liable  to  sufier 
from  frost,  it  is  coarser  and  its  products  are  less  palatable. 

Chur^l,  masar  and  methra  are  low  plants  of  the  pea-kind 
which  are  sown  in  the  Satlaj  Hi  tar,  chiefly  on  new  land  recently  thrown 
up  by  the  river,  but^the  area  sown  is  seldom  so  much  as  a  thousand 
acres.  They  are  generally  sown  broadcast  with  one  ploughing,  and 
the  crop  is  very  precarious.  The  produce  is  generally  used  for  fodder, 
but  the  peas  are  sometimes  used  for  human  food.  The  people  say  thai 
a  constant  diet  of  chur4l  is  apt  to  cause  a  sort  of  paralysis,  and  point 
to  several  invalids  as  instances  of  its  evil  effects.  There  are  several 
other  plants  of  the  pea-kind  which  grow  half-wild  on  the  cultivated 
lands  of  the  Hit&r  and  are  used  as  fodder. 

Turnips  (ghonglu)^  both  white  and  red,  carrots  (gdjar),  radishes 
(m4l4)  and  other  vegetables  are  grown  chiefly  on  lands  irrigated 
from  wells  or  by  the  floods  of  the  Qhaggar  and  Satlaj,  but  the  areas 
returned  as  under  these  crops  in  1881  and  1882  were  only  73l<  and 
1,467   acres    respectively.    They  are  grown  partly   for   human  food 
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And  partly  for  cattle.  Toliacco  is  ^rowQ  on  welMands  in  the  rabf, 
but  the  areas  sown  in  1881  and  1882  respectively  were  on  the 
Ghaorgar  only  14>9  and  191  acres,  and  on  the  Satlnj  93  and  60  acres 
bnly  :  the  flower-buds  {kaliydn)  of  tobacco  are  broken  off  in  order 
to  make  the  leaves  ripen  with  a  bitter  {ka^'wa)  flavonr,  and  the 
leaves  are  buried  in  the  ground  for  some  time  with  the  same  object! 
A  few  acres  of  other  fancy  crops,  such  as  dhaniya,  haliya,  and 
kasumbh  are  also  sown  on  irrigated  lands. 

184*.     Owinof   to  the  prevalent  custom   of  sowing:   the  commoner 
Estimated  average  gross     crops  toorether  there  is  no  means  of  makinjjr  na 
produce  of  each  crop,  exact  estimate  of  the  proportion  borne  to   each 

other  by  the  various  grains  whose  seed  and  produce  are  thus  mixed.  It 
is  possible  however  to  make  a  rough  estimate  approxi  matin  or  to  the 
truth,  and  my  estimate  of  the  average  gross  annual  produce  of  the  dis- 
trict is  as  follows  (in  thousands  of  mauuds;  : — 


Khabif  FaoDUCB. 

Babi  Pboduck. 

Crop. 

Average  Gross 
Produce. 

Crop, 

Average  Gross 
Produce. 

J  A  war 

B6jni... 

Moth  ...                 ••• 

Mdng 

Gw4r  ... 

Til 

Rioe    •••                 ••• 

2,00 

8,00 

1,80 

47 

60 

30 
60 

Wheat 

Barley                   m. 
Gram                    ••• 
Sargoit                   ••■ 
xarA...                  .^ 
Ohural,          Miifar. 
Methra                 ••. 
Vegetat>le8           ••• 

Total  rabf          ••. 

1,49 

bm 

8,00 
40 
20 

4 
16 

Total  kharff      ... 

18,77 

10,29 

According  to  this  estimate,  of  the  24  lakhs  of  mnunds  annually 
produced  in  tlie  district,  about  22  lakhs  are  grain  ordinarily  used  for 
human  food,  one  I&kh  is  oilseed  (til,  sarson  and  tara\  and  one  lakh 
vegetables  and  grains  sometimes  used  for  human  food,  but  ordinarily 
;given  to  cattle. 

Accordinor  to  the  estimate  furnished  to  the  Famine  Commissioners, 
a  typical  family  of  five  persons,  on  an  average  for  the  whole  Province, 
consumes  3*2  sers  of  grain  per  day.  The  Sirs4  population  is  almost 
wholly  agricultural  and  isunnsually  well-to-do,  so  that  most  of  them  have 
large  appetites  and  the  means  to  satisfy  them,  and  the  average  con- 
sumption of  a  typical  Sirs&  fnmily  of  five  may  be  taken  as  4  sers  of 
grain  (81bs.)  per  day  or  say  36  maunds  per  annum,  which  gives  for 
the  whole  ])opulation  of  2,53,375  persons  an  average  annual  con« 
Bumption  of  grain  alone  of  about  18^  lakhs  of  maunds,  besides 
vegetables,  greens,  berries^  spices,  oil,  milk,  butter  and  tlie  butcher-meat 
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oonanmed  Ly  the  Musalmans,  This  leaves  available  for  export  an  avern^e 
liurpIaQ  prodnoe  of  3^  lakhs  of  maunda  of  edible  grain  and  nearly  a 
Ukh  of  maunds  of  oilseed.  According  to  the  Mnnicipal  returns  the 
averng^e  imports  of  grain  daring  the  last  eight  years  into  Sirsa  and 
Fazilka  have  been  about  seven  lakhs  of  maunds  annually.  Allowing 
a  lakh  and  a  half  of  maunds  for  the  consumption  of  their  population 
of  19,143,  there  remain  5^  lakhs  to  be  re-exported  out  of  the  towns. 
Some  of  this  is  consumed  in  the  district  and  some  comes  from  Pattiala, 
Bikaner  and  other  places,  and  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  between 
tliis  estimate  and  the  estimate  of  3^  likhs  of  mannda  of  grain  as  the 
average  surplus  produce  of  the  district. 

185.    In  order  to  ascertain  the  average  prices  at  w  hich  the  harvest 
History  of  pricoB.  produce  should  be  valued,  enquiry  was  made  in 

three  different  ways.  (1)  The  prices  reported 
every  fortnight  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  as  those  prevailing  in 
the  Sirsa  market  were  extracted  from  the  Panjdb  Gazette  and  att 
average  struck  for  each  year  since  the  Mutiny,  and  a  separate  state- 
ment was  drawn  up  showing  for  each  year  the  prices  reported  as  prevail- 
ing about  harvest-time.  (2)  The  books  of  the  chief  traders  of  Sirsa  and 
Fazilka  towns  were  examined  and  the  prices  of  wholesale  transactions 
extracted,  and  an  average  of  these  taken  for  each  year  since  the  Mutiny 
as  representing  the  average  trade  prices  of  these  two  principal  markets. 
(3)  The  books  of  the  grain-dealers  of  all  the  principal  towns  and  villages 
in  the  district,  viz.,  Sirsa,  Bania,  £llenab&d,  Rori,  Quda,  Sohuwala 
Chant&la,  Dabwali,  Abulkharina,  Malaut,  Abohar  and  Fizilk&,  were  ex« 
amined  and  the  harvest  rates  for  each  village  were  obtained  by  compar- 
ing a  nnmber  of  transactions  about  harvest-time  between  Banyas  and 
peasants,  and  taking  the  average  of  the  rates  given  by  them.  It  is  these 
last  prices  that  concern  us,  for  they  show  at  what  price  the  peasant 
could  at  harvest^time  convert  his  grain  into  cash  in  the  nearest  market. 
The  Gazette  prices  and  the  trade  prices  are  chiefly  important  as  cor- 
roborating the  harvest  prices  obtained  by  the  peasants,  and  as  the  general 
results  of  the  very  numerous  independent  enquiries  on  the  whole  cor- 
roborate each  other,  they  may  be  considered  quite  trustworthy.  In 
order  to  obtain  an  average  for  each  assessment  circle  the  average 
of  the  prices  prevailing  at  each  harvest  in  the  different  villages  in 
or  near  the  circle  was  taken,  and  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
general  changes  in  prices,  an  average  of  the  harvest-prices  was 
calculated  for  five-year  periods.  This  is  of  course  a  rough  method  of 
ascertaining  average  prices,  for  it  leaves  out  of  account  the  quantity 
of  grain  which  changed  hands  at  each  particular  price ;  but  it  is  the 
only  method  practicable  and  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
prices.  We  were  not  able  to  get  much  evidence  as  to  the  prices  pre- 
vailing before  1850,  and  the  prices  of  the  earlier  years  were  calculated 
on  fewer  transactions  and  are  therefore  less  trustworthy  than  those  of 
later  date.  The  following  statements  give  the  average  prices  so  cal- 
culated for  quinquennial  periods  from  1850  to  1883  (the  last  period 
however  comprises  only  four  years'  rabi  prices  and  three  years'  kharif 
prices.)    The  prices  are  everywhere  stated  in  standard  sers  per  ropee. 
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Chak$  Ndli  and  Bdgar. 
(Average  prices  of  Sirss,  R4nia  and  Ellenibad.) 


IUBI  PBODVOB  (about  IfT  JiTBB.) 
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88 

89 

67 

1886  to  1889 

SO 

88 

88 

87 

17 

44 

-i^ 

88 

87 

16 

88 

40 

1870  to  1874 

9S 

86 

84 

88 

88 

48 

80 

88 

•  •t 

18 

87 

41 

1876  to  1879 

SI 

44 

89 

86 

SO 

66 

81 

89 

86 

18 

89 

48 

1880  to  1888 

SO 

89 

84 

88 

18 

88 

80 

86        88 

17 

87 

4S 

ChaJcB  BUdr  and  Utdr. 
(Averajjre  prices  of  F4zilli&.) 


I860  to  1864 

44 

••• 

••• 

40 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

1866  to  1869 

48 

••• 

>•• 

86 

78 

68 

••• 

•  •• 

84 

••• 

1860  to  1864 

89 

84 

61 

88 

88 

86 

84 

19 

16 

■•• 

1866  to  1869 

88 

88 

88 

SO 

86 

88 

80 

16 

18 

••• 

1870  to  1874 

84 

86 

89 

16 

87 

89 

84 

86 

14 

66 

1876  to  1879 

84 

40 

86 

17 

80 

80 

86 

18 

11 

88 

1880  to  1888 

88 

88 

81 

88 

16 

88 

81 

83 

86 

18 

68 

Chak    Roki. 
(Average  of  eight  villages.) 


I860  to  1864 

86 

68 

48 

79 

48 

73 

66 

78 

86 

80 

••• 

1866  to  1869 

89 

114 

98 

••■ 

61 

108 

71 

107 

08 

83 

1860  to  1864 

84 

71 

48 

68 

SO 

67 

60 

66 

87 

19 

68 

1866  to  1869 

&1 

68 

48 

46 

M 

84 

87 

87 

86 

16 

87 

1870  to  1874 

88 

48 

83 

41 

84 

48 

88 

86 

88 

14 

64 

1876  to  1879 

81 

46 

40 

41 

81 

43 

88 

84 

84 

13 

46 

1880  to  1888 

81 

48 

86 

89 

19 

48 

86 

40 

89 

16 

60 

The  available  information  may  be  snmmed  up  as  follows.  Upon 
the  whole  the  prices  of  the  different  food-grains  of  both  harvests  have 
gone  up  or  down  together  according  to  the  nature  of  the  harvest  of 
the  year  and  latterly  with  some  reference  to  the  demand  for  export. 
Barley  has  almost  always  been  somewhat  cheaper  than  gram,  both 
being  much  cheaper  than  wheat.  Similarly,  jaw&r  has  always  been 
somewhat  cheaper  than  b&jray  both  being  much  olieaper  than  rice. 
Upon  the  whole  the  cheapest  grains  have  been  jaw&r  and  barley,  some- 
times the  one  being  cheaper  and  sometimes  the  other ;  tiien  gram,  then 
bijra  and  lastly  wheat.  In  years  of  scarcity  the  difference  of  price 
between  the  different  grains  becomes  very  small.  In  1838,  just  after 
the    famine    of    1837,    when    grain  was  probably  dearer  than  usual. 
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Captain  Thoresby  valued  tbe  ordtoary  produce  at  more  than  two 
maniids  per  rupee.  In  1844-45  gram  and  barley  sold  at  4^  mannds 
and  bajra  at  S  maands  per  rupee.  From  1850  to  1855  the  cbeaper 
grains  sold  at  about  1|  maunds  per  rupee  ;  and  duriugf  tbe  next  fire 
3'ears  prices  were  very  low,  tlie  average  rate  of  barley  and  jawat  in  the 
Rohi  being  over  2^  mannds  per  rnpee,  the  cheapest  grain  sometimes 
selling  at  over  3  maunds.  But  the  great  era  in  the  history  of  prices  in  the 
Sirsa  district  was  the  famine  of  1860-61  ;  in  that  year,  owing  to  the 
widespread  scarcity,  prices  ro^ie  higher  than  they  had  ever  been  before 
and  trade  was  greatly  stimulated.  The  peasants  and  grain-dealer^ 
of  the  district  learned  how  profitable  it  was  to  watoli  the  market  and 
carry  grain  from  where  it  was  cheap  to  where  it  was  dear ;  and  they 
never  forgot  the  lesson.  Prices  never  again  fell  so  low  as  they  had 
been  before  the  famine,  and  they  did  not  again  fluctuate  nearly  so 
much  from  year  to  year  and  from  village  to  village.  The  higli 
prices  of  the  famine  year  1861  did  not  hold  and  prices  were 
pretty  low  in  1862  and  1863,  were  liigh  from  1864  to  186^7,  but 
suddenly  rose  still  higher  in  the  famine  year  1868-69^  when  they 
were  higher  than  they  have  ever  been  before  or  since.  They  then 
fell  gradually  until  the  beginning  of  1877^  when  they  were  lower  than 
they  had  been  for  eleven  years  and  than  they  have  since  been.  The 
failure  of  the  rutins  of  1877  and  ttie  demand  caused  by  the  fkmine  in  the 
South  then  sent  them  suddenly  up,  and  notwithstanding  the  good 
harvests  of  1878-79^  tbe  demand  on  the  frontier  caused  by  tiie  Afghan 
war  and  the  scanty  rainfall  of  1880  kept  them  at  a  high  figure  until 
the  good  rains  of  1881  brought  them  down,  and  owing  to  the  good 
rabi  harvests  of  188iii  and  1883  prices  continued  to  fall  and  in  1332-83- 
were  lower  than  they  had  been  since  1877.  The  periods  of  low  and 
high  prices  since  1861  havo  been  (1)  1862  to  1867^  six  years  of  low 
prices;  (2)  1868  to  1871,  four  years  of  high  prices  :  (3)  1872  to  1876^ 
five  years  of  low  prices  ;  (4^  1877  to  1880,  four  years  of  high  price§;. 
and  (5)  1881  to  1883^  three  years'  of  low  prices.  Prices  have  however, 
on  the  whole  been  much  higher  since  1860  than  they  were  before,  and 
the  five-year  periods,  which  contain  both  good  and  bad  years^  give  a{H 
proximately  the  same  average  prices  since  1860.  There  ib  little  reason 
to  expect  that  the  average  prioes  will  fall  lower  than  these,  for  commn- 
nications  have  improved  and  are  continuing  to  improve,  and  no  doubt 
tbe  of)ening  of  the  Bewiiri-Firozpur  Railway  will  cause  prices  to  rise 
greatly  throughout  the  tract  and  will  keep  them  steadily  high.  The 
peasants  even  of  out-of-the-way  villages  keep  themselves  informed  eC 
the  state  of  the  market  and  bring  their  grain  long  distances  to  sell  fer 
cash  at  the  market  rates  in  Sirsi  and  F&zilki.  The  ordinary  rate^ 
of  carriage  is  one  anna  per  maund  per  stage  of  10  or  12  miles,  and  the 
differences  in  price  in  different  villages  are  never  for  any  length  of  time- 
greater  than  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  expense  of  carriage.  When 
there  is  a  demand  towards  Sind  the  peasants  within  reach  take  their 
grain  to  sell  at  Fizilka ;  and  if  the  demand  is  towards  Delhi,  grain 
goes  to  Sirsa.  Yet  the  distances  are  so  great  and  the  produce  of  the 
district  so  varying  in  quantity  and  so  uncertain  from  harvest  to  harvetly 
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thai;  thd  prices  of  gr^in  frtill  fliioMiato  greafelji  tliaif^h  oat  so  mneb 
as  before  1860.  Tiios  in  1868-69  pricee  were  double  wlcat  thej  were 
the  year  before,  aud  io  1877-78  nearly  treble  those  of  the  previoua 
year ;  and  in  tl»e  Sirsa  market  the  harvest  price  of  barley  has  fluotu- 
aled  bstweem  66  and  12  sera  per  rupee^  and  that  of  bajra  between  50 
and  10.  Where  the  fluctuations  are  so  great  averages  are  apt  to  be 
misleading;  but  if  the  average  prices  of  the  five  years  ending  1879 
be  compared  witli  tlie  average  of  the  six  years  ending  1854  as  given 
for  the  Sirsa  market  in  the  annual  Revenue  Report  as  follows  : — 


AY^mgeofjetirs. 

Wb'eiit. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

Jiw&r. 

Sijra. 

1^48  tb  1854  ^iierfl  per  rupeei)     ... 
1874  i»  1879  (serrper  rtrpBe)    ... 

50 
87 

44 
85 

61 
86 

43 
88 

R|yie  per  cent. 

60 

35 

26 

42 

34 

add  if  the  prices  prevailing  in  tiie  villages  of  the  Rohi  from  1850  to 
1860^  wfatifA  inay  be  taken  as  those  of  last  Settlement^  be  conipafed  witb 
those  of  the  years  since  1870^  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  prices 
at'whfchf  the  peasants  of  the  district  as  tf  wholer  cati  dispose  of  their 
harvest  produce  are  more  than  50  pei^  c^nt.  higher  now  than  they 
were  at  tost  Settfement. 

186.  After  ihaking  every  allowance  for  the  fluctuations  of  prices  and 

.  the  cost  of  carriage  from  the  field  to  the  market 

a^T^lS^^^    *«*  mi^g  special  regard  to  the  prices  of  the 

last'  fbw  harvests  whieh  hirve  been  carefully 
observed,  but  without  taking  into  account  the  Rew&ri-Fir6zpur  Rail- 
way and  future  developments  of  communications,  I  estimate  the  aver- 
age^ prices  for  the  different  assessment  circles'  as  folloVvs  (in  sers 
per  rupee)  : — 


JUbi  PBoDiroli. 

Eeabiv  P'rodVoi. 

AmamMrnKT  Cib- 

€fh9. 

1 

n 

i 
o 

0- 

1 

1 

1 

a 

H 

9 

1 

r 

as 

i 

* 

Rooi 

■ 

24 

48 

1        1  ill  1 

1 

42 

24 

46 

86 

46 

80 

S 

80 

60 

26 

66 

60 

24 

50 

40 

60 

80 

••• 

60 

Vuti  MtA  mUr 

S6 

60 

46 

so 

40 

86 

40 

26 

I» 

•■• 

GO 

,U'A.^'       

• 

• 

- 

..     *  •  ■      \ 

*    •           • 

r 

It  is  more  diflScult  to  estimate  the  average  prices  of  fodder, 
for  owing  to  its  bulk*  the  cost  of  carriage  is  greater  than  that  of  grain, 
and  owing  to  its  being  less  carefully  preserved  and  to  tlie  pre6ari6nsnese 
of  the  annual  growth  of  grass  on  which  the  need  of  artificial  foddei* 
greatly  depends,  the  variations  in  its  price  are  even  greater  than  in 
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that  of  graiu.  For  instance,  in  the  SirB&  market  in  June  1881  barley 
straw  was  sellino^  at  1(  maunds  per  rupee,  and  wheat  straw  at  1 } 
maands^  and  in  June  I88ii  their  prioes  were  3  maunds  per  nipee  for 
barley  straw  and  4  maunds  for  wheat  straw,  and  in  the  vilhiges  tlie 
differences  were  even  greater.  Bajra  straw  sometimes  fetches  almost 
nothing  in  the  market,  but  in  February  1881  it  was  selling  in  the  Sirsa 
market  at  3  maunds  per  rupee.  I  estimate  the  average  prices  of  straw 
as  follows  (in  maunds  per  rupee.) 


Ammimbvt    Cxb- 

Kh^kiv  Stsaw. 

Babi  Stbah 

^ 

OLI. 

Jawar. 

Bajra. 

Moth  and 
MuDg, 

Sice. 

Qwar. 

Pala. 

Wlieai. 

Barley. 

Gram 

Bagrar     and    Nali 

Bobi 

Uuur    and     HiUur 

8 

10 

6 

16 
80 
18 

4 
6 

4 

18 

••• 

•  •• 

10 
18 
10 

6 
6 
6 

6 
10 

7 

4 
7 
6 

4 
8 

4 

187.     These  estimates,   combined  with  the  estimate  of  gross  pro- 
duce, give   the   following   as  the  estimate  of 
^^Bstima^^average  value     ^j^^,   average  value  of  the  gross  produce  of  the. 

^^  cultivated  land  (in  thousands  of  rupees): — 


Amimmbht 

Yaluioi  EhabivPbo- 

DUCB. 

Valvb  ov  Bxbi  Pbo. 

DVOB. 

Total  oiYbab. 

Circle, 

G^rain. 

Straw. 

TQtal. 

Qrain. 

Straw. 

Total. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Total 

Bagar 

Kohi 
Dtar 
Hitar 

1,60 

8.00 

8,80 

70 

16 

88 

86 

1.O0 

11 

6 

1.83 

8,86 

0,80 

81 

80 

6 

1,60 

1,60 

80 

1,80 

8 

86 

1,80 

6 

18 

7 

1,86 

7.70 

M 

1,88 

1.66 
4,60 
14,70 
1,00 
1,36 

86 

60 

880 

17 

17 

1.90 
6.80 
16,90 
1.17 
1,68 

Total  of  distriot 

13,66 

174 

16,30 

966 

166 

11,80 

83,80 

889 

86,69 

The  average  of  the  observations  of  the  last  four  years  gives  a 
gross  value  of  31  14khs  of  rupees,  of  which  15  Idkhs  worth  are  pro- 
duced in  the  kharif  and  16  lakhs  in  the  rabi,  but  according  to  my 
estimate  the  average  annual  value  is  26|  lakhs  of  rupees,  of  which 
15^  lakhs  worth  are  produced  in  the  kharif  and  11^  lakhs  worth 
in  the  rabi.  This  estimate  is  certainly  a  low  one,  especially  in  the 
Rohi  and  Utar  circles,  but  according  to  it  the  average  annual  value 
of  the  produce  of  the  cultivated  land  alone  equals  nine  times  the  total 
new  assessment  of  the  district. 
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188.     At  last  Settlement  the  area  of  land  8tiII  uncultivated  was  re* 
_,  ,.       ,  turned  as  13,21,618  acres  or  66  percent,   of  the 

The  UQciltivated  area.     ^^^,    ^^^^^  ^^j    ^^^  according    to   the  mea«iire- 

mentsofthe  present  Settlement  the  uncultivated  area  is  only  8,56,622 
acres  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  Of  this  only  71,657  acres,  or 
less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  is  returned  as  occupied  by 
villages,  roads  or  ponds,  or  otherwise  incapable  of  cidtivation. 
There  are  no  hills  or  stony  places  in  the  district  and  the  only  classes 
of  soil  which  are  not  fit  for  the  plouj2;h  are  the  hillocks  of  pure  saud, 
which  are  of  no  great  extent,  the  beds  of  pnre  river-sand  on  the 
Satlaj,  and  the  kallar  soil  rendered  barren  by  salts  (reh  or  shor).  Such 
soil  is  found  in  patches  here  and  there  all  over  the  district  and  is 
easily  distinguished  by  its  being  totally  devoid  of  vegetation.  Besides 
the  patches  so  impregnated  with  salts  as  to  produce  nothing,  there 
are  many  fields  which  owing  to  the  presence  of  salts  produce  very  little 
hi  places.  Some  soil  also  owes  it^  barrenness  to  the  presence  of  a 
bed  of  kankar  too  near  the  surface.  The  culturable  area  not  yet  brought 
under  the  plough  is  as  follows  :— 


Assessment  Circle. 


B&gar 

Nail 

Aohi 

Utir 

Hit&r 


Total  of  district 


Culturable  waste 
(in  acres.) 


38,802 

1,31,661 

5,33,095 

58,716 

23,191 


7,84,965 


Per  cent,  on  Total 
Area. 


22 
89 
43 
51 
38 


41 


Some  of  this  land  is  set  apart  round  the  village-ponds  to  col- 
lect rainwater,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  cultivate  such  reserved  por- 
tions ;  and  in  many  villages  in  the  Rohi,  and  still  more  in  the  Sotar 
valley  where  the  soil  is  hard  and  requires  to  be  well  soaked  before 
being  ploughed,  large  areas  of  land  are  kept  uncultivated,  and  the 
rain  which  falls  on  them  is  guided  by  shallow  surface  draius  {sud 
or  dgam)j  sometimes  as  much  as  half  a  mile  long,  on  to  the  adjacent 
cultivated  fields.  Practically  the  whole  of  this  area,  say  eight  lakhs 
of  acres,  is  available  for  cultivation  and  little  inferior  in  productive 
capacity  to  much  of  the  land  already  cultivated.  Meanwhile  it 
annually  produces  abundance  of  grasses  of  all  kinds  in  the  rains  and 
afibrds  food  to  great  numbers  of  cattle. 

189.     In   former   times   the  wealth   of  the  inhabitants   cou^^isted 

^^        .     .   .     ,.       chiefly  in  their  larcre  herds  of  cattle,    whicii    ther 

The  cattle  of  the  dis-      Jii.ri  *!  r  'i 

trict.  drove  about  from  place   to   place   for  grass   and 

water;  but  as  cultivation  spread  and  the  produce 

of  the  cultivated  land  increased  in  value,    they    became  less  dependent 

on  die  produce  of  their  herds  and  accumulated  other  forms  of  capital.' 
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There  seem  to  be  some  «gQ8  that  ilie  rapid  change  from  the  pastoral 
to  the  aflfrienltural  node  of  life  which  this  district  has  witnessed, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  prairie,  may  have  caused  a  diminution  in 
the  numbers  and  perhaps  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  tlte  cttttle 
of  the  tract,  but  their  food-supply  must  be  less  precarious  now  tJ«aa 
it  was  formerly  when  they  were  entirely  dependent  on  tbe  grass 
produced  annually  in  the  rainy  season,  which  was  rarely  gut  and 
etored,  and  must  liave  died  in  immense  numbers  in  seasons  of 
drou^t.  Yet  even  now,  notwithstandincf  the  care  with  which  straw 
and  even  grass  are  preserved,  and  tbe  high  prices  which  tliey  acme* 
times  command,  a  serious  drought  deprives  the  cattle  of  their  usual 
supply  of  food  and  the  stocks  soon  becoming  exhausted  vast  num« 
bers  of  them  die  of  simple  starvation,  especially  when,  in  an  emaoiat* 
ed  condition,  they  are  exposed  to  severe  cold  such  as  often  follows 
rain  in  the  cold  weather.  Mr.  Oliver  reported  in  1863*64  and 
1864-65  that  the  cattle  were  fast  diminishing  in  numbers  and 
deteriorating  in  value,  a  lare^e  number  had  died  of  murrain  and 
starvation,  herds  driven  towards  Karnal  in  search  of  pasture 
had  returned  diminished  by  two-thirds  of  their  number,  and  a  great 
many  cattle  had  been  sold  and  taken  down  country.  The  breed  had 
greatly  deteriorated  within  Mr.  Oliver's  e:^perience  of  21  years,  and 
none  of  those  fine  bullocks  for  which  the  country  was  once  famous 
were  to  be  met  with.  This  deterioration  he  ascribed  to  three  causes;^* 
(1)  the  diminution  of  good  pasture,  as  all  the  best  of  the  land  was 
brought  under  the  plough;  (2)  the  frequency  of  murrain;  and  (3)  breeding? 
in,  due  to  the  smaller  herds  and  their  more  limited  range.  In  1866-67 
the  oattle  were  still  suffering  from  want  of  pasture,  and  in  1867-68  it 
was  reported  that  more  than  half  the  cattle  in  the  district  had  perished 
within  the  preceding  two  years  from  scarcity  of  fodder  and  the  severe 
frost  of  March  1868,  and  the  survivors  were  so  tottering  and  emaciated 
that  they  could  hardly  be  driven  out  to  graze.  Cattle  in  such  a  condi- 
tion were  ill-prepared  to  meet  tbe  drought  of  1868-69,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  in  that  year  of  2,0:2,827  horned  cattle  1,48,590  died  and 
little  more  than  a  fourth  were  left.  The  Bilgris  turned  their  cattle  loose, 
and  the  Musalm&ns  killed  and  ate  theirs,  but  the  Sikhs  spared  no  trouble 
iind  expense  to  obtain  fodder  for  their  bullocks.  So  few  were  left  that  in 
tbe  following  March  women  were  to  be  seen  drawing  the  plough.  In 
1874-75  cattle-disease  was  prevalent  and  was  ascribed  to  tlie  drought ; 
of  13,000  cattle  affected  7,000  died.  Again  in  1877  the  rains  failed, 
and  53,532  head  of  cattle  or  nearly  half  the  entire  number  in  the  dis- 
trict were  estimated  to  have  died  during  the  year.  According  to  tlio 
enumeration  made  in  1879  there  were  then  about  80,000  horned  cattle 
in  the  district,  only  two-thirds  of  the  number  estimated  in  1875-76,  and 
only  two-fifths  of  the  number  said  to  have  existed  before  the  famine  of 
1868-69.  That  this  estimate  was  very  inaccurate,  however,  was  shown 
l^y  the  more  complete  enumeration  made  in  the  following  year. 

190.     In  August  and  September  1880  we  made  an  enumeration  of 

the  cattle  of  all  sorts  in  the  district.     The  oppor- 

ift^m^"'^'''' ^"''^*'^°''    ^^'^^^y  ^^^  ^  ^^""^  one,  for  the  abundant  and 

general  fall  of  raiu   in  the  end  of  June  and 
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begfinnincr  of  July  had  given  a  plentiful  supply  of  grass  nud  water  erery* 
where^  and  for  the  time  each  village  had  enonorh  fbr  its  own  cattle,  so  fh:it 
few  iierd«  had  either  entered  or  left  the  district  and  at  the  time  of  the 
enumeration  almost  all  the  eattle  were  in  their  own  viilaorep. 
iks  it  is  usual  for  all  the  cattle  to  be  driven  inside  the  villaore  enclosure 
Airery  ^veninor,  all  the  patwari  had  to  do  was  to  take  the  village  head- 
man with  him  in  the  morning,  shut  all  the  gates  of  the  villasi^e  but 
one,  count  all  the  cattle  that  went  out  to  work  or  graze^  and  then  ^o 
from  house  to  house  and  count  those  left  in  the  Tillage.  I  believe  that 
the  enumeration  was  fairly  accurate  and  complete  and  that  its  results 
approximately  represent  the  actual  number  of  cattle  owned  by  the 
residents  of  the  district  in  the  rainy  season  of  1880,  being  however 
probably  somewhat  under  the  truth.  The  followinsf  statement  gives 
the  number  of  live-stock,  carts,  &o.,a8  then  enumerated^  with  the  number 
returned  in  1875-76  (in  which  year  the  number  given  is  the  largest 
since  the  drought  of  1868-69)  and  the  number  returned  in  1882-83. 


Year. 

Horned 

cattle. 

Horeet. 

Poniee. 

Mutee 

and 

donkeji. 

1    1 

Sheep 
and 
fToate. 

Camele. 

Carts. 

Ploaghs 

Boati. 

1876.76     ... 
1S8S.S8     ... 

1,18,030 
1.77,16fe 
1,80|472 

1,009 
1,930 
1,706 

881 

910 

9,174 

12,735 
8.564 
1,081 

1.28,88f 
1.44.435 
1.89,788 

12.413 
17,16. 
16,988 

425 
2.013 
1,860 

33.01  ( 
84286 
84,672 

80 
28 
81 

It  is  evident  that  the  previous  enumerations  were  ineoraplete  and 
that  the  effects  of  the  drought  of  1877-78  had  been  exaggerated.  I  am 
iucUned  to  believe  that  tlie  losses  of  previous  bad  years  were  nlto  ex- 
aggerated, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  1868-69  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cattle  in  the  district  died.  At  all  events  the  ncinrfber  of 
horned  cattle  now  in  the  di^lrict  is  nearly  up  to  the  two  likhs  estimat- 
ed as  the  number  existing  previous  to  the  dronglit  of  that  year. 
After  August  1880  the  rainfall  was  very  scanty,  the  grass  dried  up,  and 
little  fodder  was  produced,  and  in  Jnne  1881  the  cattle  were  in  a  most 
critical  condition.  The  grass  had  all  been  completely  burnt  up,  the 
fodder  of  the  two  previous  harvests  and  the  stacks*  of  b&jra  straw 
preserved  from  former  seasons  had  been  almost  entirely  consumed^ 
and  fodder  was  hardly  to  begot  at  the  ordinary  price  of  grain.  Had 
rain  held  off  much  longer  many  thonsands  of  cattle  must  have  died  of 
starvation,  but  the  plentiful  rains  of  1881  came  just  in  time  and  very 
few  cattle  were  actually  lost.  Three  of  the  fonr  following  harvests 
gave  a  plentiful  supply  of  fodder^and  there  was  little  cnttle-disease,  and 
in  1883  the  cattle  were  perhaps  more  numerous  and  in  better  condition 
than  they  had  been  since  1868. 


191.     Accordincr    to  the   enumeration   of 
1830,  the  number  of  ordinary   cuttle   in   eaoh 
assessment  circle  was  as  follows : — 


BoUocka  and  cowi. 
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AmIMXBVT  ClEOX.1, 

Bullooki. 

Cowi. 

Ball-ealTM. 

CoW'mJtm. 

TotaL 

B4ffnr 

Kill 

Bohf 

Uitir 

1,964 
8,819 
88,240 
2,615 
8,741 

4,439 
7,366 
88,383 
2,778 
8,153 

2,355 

8,553 

18,814 

1,176 

1,097 

2,835 
8,442 
15,317 
1,381 
1,290 

11,593 

23,174 

1,05,254 

7,950 

9,281 

Total  of  the  diatrict    ... 

55,879 

56,113 

21,495 

24,265 

1,57,252 

The  number  of  bullocks  and  oows  is  about  the  same  except  in  the 
Baj|[Rr  Obak  where  the  Bigrl  peasants  do  much  of  their  ploucrhino^  hy 
eamels  and  sell  their  bull-calvesi  keeping  the  cow-calves,  to  supply  them 
with  milk.  In  the  N4H  and  Hit&r  the  smaller  number  of  cows  than  of 
bullocks  is  probably  due  to  the  large  number  of  milch-buffaloes  kept 
in  those  tracts.  Far  more  bullocks  than  cows  are  sold  out  of  the 
district^  but  on  the  other  hand  cows  are  not  so  carefully  tended  as  the 
more  valuable  bullocks  and  their  death-rate  must  be  higher,  so  that  the 
numbers  of  oows  and  of  bullocks  in  the  district  probably  remain  about 
equal. 

192.    A  great  cattle  fair  is  held  annually   at  Sirsi   during  the 

month  of  Bh&dda  (  Angu8t-September)/and  at 
this  fair  a  large  number  of  cattle  bred  in  the 
district  ar^e  sold  for  export.  A  number  of  cows,  buffialoes,  camels,  &c. 
are  sometimes  sold,  but  it  is  essentially  a  bullock  fair;  for  instance  in 
1880  of  the  19,149  animals  sold,  18,541  were  bullocks.  The  number 
of  bullocks  brouglit  to  the  fair  every  year  with  the  number  sold  and  the 
average  price  have  been  as  follows  :— 


Bind  l»iiIlock  fair. 


VVUBEH  OV 

BULLOOKt. 

Total    Pbiob. 

Aybkaob  Pbiob. 

Tixm. 

Brouffht  to  the 

Bold. 

Bt. 

Ba. 

1868 

••• 

11.971 

9,07,647 

17 

1864 

••• 

96.188 

4.88,489 

IS 

1666 

■•• 

10,066 

9,18,174 

81    • 

1866 

84.968 

91J953 

6,92.408 

94 

1867 

18,000 

10,769 

8,06,419 

98 

1868 

16.S76 

11,776 

9,80.768 

94 

1869 

7.600 

6.676 

1,58,064 

98 

1870 

17  000 

18,864 

8,90,369 

88 

1871 

7,480 

6,496 

••• 

••• 

1879 

6.400 

4,686 

••■ 

••• 

1878 

18.486 

11,061 

•■• 

••• 

1874 

S8,408 

10,787 

9,09,807 

19 

1876 

14,229 

6,869 

1,61.708 

98 

1876 

92.970 

8,093 

1,96,489 

94 

1877 

87,626 

14,081 

9,89,474 

91 

1878 

92,096 

11.898 

9,98.371 

16 

1879 

88.038 

99,839 

6,29,689 

98 

1880 

68.081 

18,641 

4,97,097 

97 

1881 

17,491 

8,901 

9,64,698 

80 

1869 

31.846 

19,910 

4,41,717 

93 

AT^rage 

»,071 

19,669 

8,96,468 

96 
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The  animals  are  conn  ted  as  they  are  bronorht  into  the  enclosnre  where 
the  fair  is  held,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  are  omitted  or  counted 
twice  over,  but  the  number  of  animals  sold  is  trustworthy,  for  each 
purchaser  is  careful  to  have  the  sale  recorded  by  the  clerks  employed 
for  the  purpose,  to  state  the  price  paid  and  to  ^et  a  certificate  of  the  sale, 
for  which  he  pays  a  fee  of  ^  anna  per  rui>ee  on  the  price.  The  fair 
is  now  held  under  direct  management  and  the  income  from  fees  was 
Bs.  4,213  in  1881  and  Ets.  7,114  in  1882.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  concourse  of  men  and  cattle  and  the  rude  arrangements  made 
to  prevent  confusion,  there  is  wonderfully  little  disorder,  no  one  attempts 
to  evade  the  regulations,  and  although  many  of  the  dealers  carry 
large  sums  in  cash  there  are  seldom  any  offences  committed — so  quiet 
and  law-abiding  are  the  people. 

The  bullocks  8^d  at  the  fair  are  almost  all  young  animals  bred 
in  the  neighbourhood,  many  of  them  untrained,  and  they  are  bought 
principally  by  dealers  who  take  them  away  to  the  Upper  Panj4b 
and  across  the  Jamna,  sometimes  as  far  as  Cawnpore.  The  animals 
sold  during  the  last  seven  years  came  from  the  following  districts 
and  States : — 


Other  Bri- 

Ymr. 

Sina. 

tish  dtiitriotf, 

ehieflr  Hiaear 

andEohUk. 

Bikaner. 

PettiaUL 

Other  SUtee. 

Total. 

1876 

8,616 

4,028 

1,080 

••■ 

1 

8,724 

1877 

6,824 

6.909 

8,099 

417 

9 

14,768 

1878 

6,0V6 

2,954 

1,666 

668 

263 

11,627 

1879 

11.174 

8,268 

2.212 

1,256 

294 

23,198 

1880 

-     8,872 

7.842 

1,194 

1,643 

198 

19,149 

1881 

4.896 

2,371 

1,216 

1,135 

74 

9,190 

1882 

6,861 

6,8o2 

8,414 

2,466 

1,731 

20,308 

Armge  ... 

6,647 

6,816 

1,988 

1,066 

866 

15,278 

Per  oent.... 

48 

84 

14 

7 

2 

100 

The  number  of  cattle  brought  to  the  fair  and  sold  and  the  average 
price  depend  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  seasons.  The  prospect  of  a 
drought  and  a  scarcity  of  fodder  in  the  neighbourhood  bring  a  large 
number  of  cattle  to  the  fair,  as  their  owners  having  difiiculty  in 
providing  for  them  are  anxious  to  sell;  thus  in  the  years  1877  and 
1880  the  number  of  cattle  brought  to  the  fair  was  large.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  supply  of  fodder  is  abundant  and  the  prospecta 
of  rabi  cultivation  good,  owners  are  not  ansious  to  sell  and  few  cattle 
are  brought  to  the  fair,  as  in  1875  and  1881.  Again,  a  drought  in 
the  east  reduces  the  demand  from  that  quarter  and  few  cattle  are 
sold,  as  in  1877  and  1880  when  few  buyers  came  from  the  North-West 
Provinces.  The  prices  of  course  depend  on  the  relation  of  supply  and 
demand  and  vary  accordingly,  being  ordinarily  lowest  in  years  of 
drought  such  as  1877,  when  many  are  anxious  to  sell  and  few  to  buy> 
and  highest  in  years  of  plenty  such  as  1881,  when  their  owners  can 
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MiBtly  keep  tltem  at  home  and  when  mnny  have  means  to  buy  and  foddei* 
to  support  more  cattle.  The  effect  of  the  bad  yenre  oalminating  in  1868*69 
in  diminishing*  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  district  may  be  seen  in  the 
rapid  rise  of  price  and  the  smaller  number  of  cattle  sold  for  years  after* 
wards;  but  now,  althoau^h  the  price  has  not  again  fallen  so  low,  the 
nnmbers  have  recovered.  On  an  ayerage,  of  about  dO,000  bullocks 
bronght  to  the  fair^  nearly  13,000  have  been  sold  for  2^  lakhs  of 
rupees  st  an  average  price  of  Rs.  25  per  bullock.  During  the  last 
seven  years  nearly  half  the  animals  sold  at  the  fair  have  eome  from  the 
Sirsa  district,  and  almost  all  of  these  are  sold  out  of  the  district;  so 
that  on  an  averaae  the  Sirsi  oattle-breeders  sell  at  Sirsa  fair  alone  a 
surplus  stock  of  6,000  young  bullocks  for  about  a  lakh  and  a  half  of 
rupees  in  hard  casli,  or  more  than  half  the  total  new  assessment  of  the 
district,  and  in  some  years  their  realisations  at  this  fair  amount  to  two 
lakhs  of  rupees.  There  is  no  other  cattle-fair  of  any  importance  in  the 
district,  but  many  csttle  are  taken  from  the  district  to  other  fairs  in 
the  neifl[hbonrhood,  such  as  those  at  UissAr,  at  Giiga  in  Bik&ner  and  at 
Jnl&labad  in  Firozpur,  and  many  cattle  are  sold  to  dealers  in  the 
villao^es,  so  that  it  may  safely  be  estimated  that  on  an  averaore  of  years 
the  Sirsa  peasants  sell  out  of  the  district  a  surplus  of  10^000  bullocks 
for  more  than  two  lakhs  of  rupees. 

193.     Few  bull-calves  are  allowed  to  grow  up  as  bulls.     The  lucky 

animal  selected  to  succeed  his  sire  as  tlie  lord 
of  the  village-herd  bus  an  easy  time  of  it.  He 
is  given  no  work  to  do  and  is  often  allowed  to  help  himself  to  whatever 
takes  his  fancy  in  the  fields.  The  peasants  are  careless  about 
the  quality  of  the  bull,  though  they  do  try  to  select  a  promising 
animal  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the  bulls  which  have  been  obtained 
in  recent  years  from  the  Hiss&r  Cattle  Farm  and  distributed  among  the 
villages  with  the  view  of  improving  the  breed.  A  bullock  is  expected 
to  do  full  work  from  the  age  of  four  to  nine,  and  sometimes  survives 
work  and  droughts  to  the  age  of  15.  His  work  is  constant  but  seldom 
TOry  severe,  and  he  is  carefully  tended  by  his  master^  especially  if  he 
is  a  vahtable  animal  and  his  master  a  Sikh.  A  young  bullock  grazing' 
in  the  prairie  is  sometimes  given  8  sers  of  chopped  straw  in  the  house 
daily y  and  a  bullock  in  full  work  may  get  2^  sers  of  grain  and  15  sere 
«f  fodder  every  day.  In  the  Dry  Tract  the  bullocks  are  brought  home 
to  the  village  in  the  evening  and  tied  in  the  owner's  courtyard  or  some* 
times  in  a  covered  slied^  and  are  there  fed  in  the  evening  and  again  in 
tiie  morning  before  they  go  out  to  work.  They  are  given  a  rest  and 
a  feed  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  if  there  is  grass  within  reach  are 
allowed  to  graze  for  an  hour.  When  not  at  work  they  are  often,  if  not 
Tery  valuable,  driven  out  to  graze  with  the  cows  of  the  village.  In 
the  Hi  tar  the  bullocks  are  often  kept  in  temporary  shelters  at  the  well 
both  night  and  day  and  fed  there  in  troughs  with  chopped  straw  and 
green  fodder.  The  bullocks  used  on  wells  by  the  Musalmans  of  the 
Hitar  are  small  and  feeble  as  compared  with  those  in  the  dry  uplands^ 
where  the  Sikhs  especially  have  excellent  bullocks.  The  Arains  on  the 
Ghaggar  also  usually  have  very  fine  animals.    The  average  price  of  a 
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young  bnllock  at  iJie  l^'rsa  lair  kag  yaried  from  Rs.  17  to  30,  and  tiinj  be 
taken  as  lU.  25.  An  ordinary  balloek  in  tlie  Hit&r  oo«to  from  B«.  20 
to  9^0,  but  an  ordinary  animal  of  ilie  kind  used  by  the  fiikhs  ooats  from 
Bs.  iO  to  60,  and  a  f^ood  bullock  fetches  Rs.  60  or  more.  In  1876,  a 
hundred  standard  ai'tillery  bullocks  were  bought  at  the  Sirei  fair  at  an 
aT^rage  of  Bs.  $0  each. 

194.     Few  cowfl  are  sold  out  of  the  district ;   they  are  kept  for 

breeding  purposes  and    for  milk.     At  the  Sirsi 

^'  fair  only  abont  lOO  cows  are  sold  annually  and 

their  average  price  there  is  from  Rs.  8  to  Rs.  9  ;  but  these  are  poor 
■pecimens.  The  price  of  a  fair  cow  in  the  Hi  tar  may  be  taken  at  from 
Bs.  15  to  Bs.  25,  and  in  the  Kohi  from  Rs.  25  to  Rs.  35,  bnt  sometimes 
as  much  as  Rs.  45  orRs.  50  is  paid  for  a  good  cow  giving  8  sers  of  milk 
daily.  A  cow  calves  after  nine  months  of  pregnancy^  generally  between 
January  and  June.  8he  drops  her  first  calf  when  four  years  old,  and  often 
gives  six  calves  or  even  se.ven  before  she  ceases  bearing.  A  cow's  life  is 
stated  as  about  12  years.  Cows  are  milked  twice  a  day,  morning  and  even- 
ing; for  the  first  fortnight  the  calf  is  allowed  to  take  all  the  milk,  and 
for  three  months  it  gets  lialf  the  milk  and  then  a  quarter  of  it.  A  SirsA 
oow  will  not  allow  herself  to  be  milked  unless  her  calf  is  present,  and  the 
milker  ties  the  calf  to  her  leg  before  eommenciitg  operations.  She  can 
hardly  believe  that  it  is  the  calf  that  is  milking  her,  but  this  is  a  form  with 
which  she  will  not  dispense.  An  ordinary  cow  gives  about  4  sers  of 
milk  a  day  from  which  2  or  3  chhatanks  of  ghi  cfin  be  extracted^  Milk 
sells  in  Sirsa  at  about  16  sees  per  rupee,  but  in  the  villages  it  is  much 
eheaper.  The  cows  of  the  village  are  ordinarily  driven  out  every  day  ia 
graze  in  the  oommou,  and  if  a  cow  is  in  milk  she  sometiiiles  get  3  sers 
of  grain  and  10  sers  of  fodder  daily  ;  but  ordinarily  she  has  to  be  eeu^ 
tent  with  some  chopped  straw. 

195.     Tlie   number  of  buffaloes  in  tlie  dist 
trict  in  IdSO  was  as  follows  .**-* 


Buffaloes. 


AsBessment  Circlo. 


Male  BoffHioefi. 


Eemalf^  Bufikloe«. 


Total. 


1,076 
3,621 

8,187 
617 

1861 
15,262 


A.r41 

io,ooa 

618 
2,098 


B^srar 

Bohi 

Ut4r 
Hit4r 

Total  of  diitriet 


••• 
••• 

•• 

••• 
••* 


861 

2.120 

1,819 

101 

237 


4,688 


19,900 


Bnffaloes  cannot  stand  heat  well  and  are  seldom  made  to  work  in 
this  district,  but  sometimes  a  buffalo  may  be  seen  in  a  cart  or  plongh 
or  working  at  a  well,  yoked  along  with  a  bullock.  Male  bnffaloes  are 
ordinarily  sold  to  dealers  from  the  districts  farther  north  where  ihey 
are  used  in  cultivation,  while  bnffalo-cows  are  kept  for  milk  and  breed- 
ing purposes.  Thus  three-fourths  of  the  buffaloes  in  the  district  are 
COWS;    and  almost  all   the   buffaloes  Bold  at    the  Sirea    fair^    where 
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fiometimes  nearly  a  thonnnnd  change  hnnds,  are  males  (jhofd). 
The  average  price  of  a  male  buffalo  at  Sir&d  fair  is  about  Bs.  12,  but 
sometimes  Rs.  15  or  Rs.  20  can  be  got.  BiifTalo-cows  are  highly  valued 
for  their  milk.  A  bnffalo  calves  when  five  years  of  age^  in  the  eleventh 
month  of  pregnancy,  usually  about  July ;  she  ordinarily  gives  six 
or  seven  calves  at  intervals  of  two  years.  The  calf  is  allowed  to  take 
•II  the  milk  for  the  first  month,  and  then  half  the  milk  for  three  months 
and  a  quarter  of  it  for  three  months  more.  A  buffalo  gives  milk  for 
about  a  year.  She  is  milked  only  once  a  day  in  the  evening,  and  an  ordin- 
ary buffalo  gives  about  6  sers  of  milk  a  day,  from  which  sometimes  as 
much  as  half  a  ser  of  ghi  can  be  extracted.  The  bufiViloes  of  the  Ghaggar 
and  Satlaj  river-sides  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  dry  uplands. 
On  the  Satlaj  a  good  buffalo-cow  giving  10  sers  of  milk  a  day  fetches 
as  much  as  Ro.  100,  and  the  ordinary  price  may  be  taken  as  about  Rs.  60 
or  Rs.  70  in  the  Hitar,  and  Bs.  40  to  Bs.  50  in  the  Bohf.  A  buffalo 
is  generally  considered  to  consume  nearly  twice  as  much  as  an  ordinary 
cow,  and  the  grazing  and  watering  fees  for  buffaloes  are  usually  double 
those  for  cows.  A  good  buffalo-cow  is  well  looked  after  and  when 
giving  milk  sometimes  gets  3^  sers  of  grain  and  15  sers  of  fodder 
daily ;  but  an  ordinary  buffalo-cow  is  driven  out  with  the  village 
onttle  to  £:raze  in  the  common,  and  gets  a  little  chopped  straw  at  home^ 
aud  perhaps  a  feed  of  grain. 

196.    The  Sirsa  district  has  for  many  years  produced  a  large  qnan- 
Prodttoe    and     Price    of    tity  of  ghi  over  and  above  its  own  requirements 
C^lii-  for  export  northwards  to  Firozpnr   and   east- 

wards towards  Delhi.  With  the  improvement  of  communications  find 
the  increase  ol*  population  the  price  of  gM  has  gradually  risen,  and  as  it 
i«  valuable  in  compariscm  with  its  bulk  its  price  has  not  been  subject 
to  such  violent  fluctuations  as  thsit  of  the  heavier  food-grains,  although 
it  has  varied  considerably  with  the  number  of  cattle  and  tlie  supply 
of  fodder.  Like  the  other  produce  of  the  disti  ict,  phi  made  its  first 
decided  start  upward  in  price  after  the  drought  of  I860.  From  1850 
to  1859  its  price  remained  pretty  steady  between  Bs.  10  and  Rs.  15 
per  maund;  in  1860,  when  a  large  number  of  cattle  died  in  the  scarcity, 
it  rose  to  Rs.  18;  aud  remained  between  Bs.  15  and  lis.  18  until 
1864.  In  that  year  a  large  number  of  cattle  died  from  disease  find 
starvation,  and  it  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  that  in  1865 
the  price  rose  to  over  Rs.  20  per  maund.  The  next  three  years 
were  bad  for  the  cattle  and  the  price  went  on  steadily  rising  until, 
after  the  drought  of  1868  which  killed  a  large  proportion  of  the  cattle, 
the  price  of  ghi  was  from  Bs.  80  to  Bs.  84  per  maund.  It  fell  during 
the  next  two  years  to  about  Bs.  20,  and  remained  thereabouts  until  the 
drought  of  1877  which  again  carried  off  a  large  number  of  the  cuttle. 
It  then  steadily  rose  to  Bs.  25  or  Rs.  80  per  maundy  or  about  double 
the  price  of  thirty  years  ago.  Ghi  is  not  much  consumed  by  the  poorer 
peasants  except  on  festive  occasions^  when  the  consumption  is  sometimes 
enormous.  It  is  sold  to  the  richer  classes,  or  stored  for  sale  and  export. 
The  average  imports  of  ghi  into  the  municipalities  during  the  last  eight 
years  have  been  as  follows : — 
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Sirsi    •••                 ...  •••  ...  2^300  maunds. 

F4zilk&                   ...  ...  ...  2,600      „ 

EUenab&d                ...  ...  ...        300      ,, 

R&ni4                      ...  ...  ...        1£5      ,, 

Rori                        •••  ...  ...        100 


» 


Total  ...     5,425  maunds. 

A  ^ood  deal  gf  this  comes  from  Bik&ner^  but  on  the  other  hand  a 
pfood  deal  of  ghi  is  exported  from  the  district  without  passing  through 
the  towDS,  and  it  will  be  safe  to  estimate  the  average  aunual  surplus 
produce  of  ghi  in  the  district  at  4,000  maunds,  which  at  Rs.  20  per 
maund  represents  an  income  of  Bs.  80^000  to  the  cattle-owners  of 
Sirsa  from  this  source  alone. 

197.     Cattle-disease  of  some  kind  is  always  present  in  the  district, 

but  is  rarely  very  wide-spread    or  fatal.     Accord- 
laeMcs  0   oa    e.  ^^^  ^  ^^  reports  annually  made  by  the  patw&ns^ 

about  4,500  cattle  are  attacked  ou  an  average  every  year,  and  of  thes» 
about  2,000  die.  The  worst  year  of  late  was  1874-75  when  7,000 
cattle  died.  The  most  fatal  disease  is  skid  or  cow-pox  which  occurs 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  from  which  the  animal  attacked  seldon^ 
recovers.  The  sick  animal  is  put  in  a  closed  stable  and  protected  from 
the  cold,  and  is  sometimes  given  balls  of  pounded  bhang.  Foot-and* 
mouth  disease  (munh-khur)  is  common  but  seldom  fatal.  Sores  form 
in  the  bullock's  mouth  and  on  its  feet  and  it  loses  its  appetite  and 
gets  very  thin  and  miserable.  By  way  of  remedy  a  pound  of  molasses- 
(gur)  is  put  in  its  mouth,  which  is  tied  for  some  hours  so  as  to  keep  it 
shut.  Vildya  or  M  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  rheumatism  and  is  rarely 
fatal ;  the  animal  affected  gets  stiff  and  unable  to  walk.  It  is  said  to> 
be  caused  by  eating  a  small  black  insect  covered  with  a  spittle-like- 
secretion  which  appears  in  the  rains,  and  the  treatment  is  to  give  the- 
bnllock  half  a  pound  of  onions  and  to  tie  a  wisp  of  dry  grass  in  it» 
mouth.  Qoli  ki  sat  is  fatal  and  there  is  no  remedy  for  it ;  it  seems  to  be 
anthrax  fever,  and  the  swellings  which  appear  on  the  animal's  body  are 
ascribed  to  coagulation  of  the  blood.  When  jidn  or  maggots  appear 
in  the  skin,  the  part  affected  is  rubbed  with  a  solution  of  tobacco. 
Buffaloes  are  subject  to  did  or  tdi4  which  seems  to  be  rheumatism,  as 
the  legs  stiffen  and  the  auimal  is  unable  to  walk  and  loses  its  appetite. 
It  is  ascribed  to  wallowing  in  water  heated  too  much  by  the  sun,  and 
is  treated  by  shutting  the  sick  buffalo  in  a  warm  stable,  bleeding  it  at 
the  ear  and  giving  ii  dried  dates  as  medicine.  OalgMta  or  malignant 
sorethroat  is  often  fatal ;  the  neck  swells  and  the  animal  has  diOScuIty  in 
breathing.  One  remedy  is  to  scorch  the  neck  by  applying  burning  grass 
to  it,  and  another  is  to  get  a  holy  man  to  exorcise  the  disease  by  making 
mesmeric  passes  {jhdrnd)  over  the  part  affected.  Little  care  is  taken  to 
guard  against  contagion  by  segregating  diseased  animals,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  cattle-disease  does  not  spread  more  rapidly  than  it  does. 
It  IB  generally  thought  sufficient  to  tie  a  charm  over  the  village  gate- 
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way  BO  ibat  the  oattle  may  pass  under  it  on  their  way  to  and  from  tlie 
pasture-ground. 

198.     Alittost  every  village  in    the  district  has  still  a  coB8idei*ab1e 

Cafctle-brwdiiiginSlrsa,       *^®*  ^^  past ure-land,  and  it  is  usual  to  8eQ4  out 

all  the  unemployed  cattle  of  the  village  daily 
under  tlie  charge  of  a  cowherd  to  gUize  in  the  village  common,  and 
when  there  is  no  crop  on  the  gronnd,  in  the  cultivated  fields  also.  The 
buHoeks  aiiid  more^  valuable  hiiicb-aniaials  are  softielindes,  but  rarely, 
kept  by  i\mr  ownei'S  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  but  usually  all 
the  cowflf  and  buffalees  and  all  the  calves  with  the  vHlagiB  bull  are  drrvea 
c«t  into  the  oom-moB  in  the  morning  after  milking^tinie,  and  brought- 
back*  ogain  in  the  evening.  Tiiere  is  sometimes  great  diflSeulty  iu' 
supplying  them  with  water.  So  long  as  there  is  water  in  tlie  villaige* 
pond  they  are  allowed  to  drink  and  wade  in  it,  hut  when  the  pond  dries 
up,  waiter  has  to  be  drawn  for  them  fhom  tlve  well  evet-y  mornttfg  and 
evening,  with  great  trouble  ;  and  if,  as  is  the  case  in  many  villages,  the 
water  of  the  well  is  too  salt  to  drink,  the  cattte  have  to  be  driven 
dailjr  sometimes  a»  miich  as  five  miles  to  some  neighbouring  village  to 
drink-  from  tlie  pati  or  well  there  ;  and  a  ceusid«rable  sum  has  often  to 
be  paid  for  this  pirivilage  fpild).  In  many  villages  a  customary  grn- 
ling^fee  (bhUnget)  is  paid  by  thei  oatUe  of  the  vilhige,  and  usually  a* 
Ugber  fee  is  charged  on  laiy  enttle  belonging  to  other  villages  whieth 
may  oeni^  to  graae*  on-  the  villaj^e  pasture-laud.  There  are  still  vast* 
traoto  of  tmenolosed*  prairie  in  Bikaoer,  and  there'  the  same  ousftorii  stiU 
]^r6vai(s  thai  was  prevalent  in  SirsA  before  the  spread  of  cultivation^ 
In-  the  rainy  seasoD,-  after  the  anniuiil  grrowth  of  grass  has  sprung  npy 
Imrge  herds  of  cattle  are  driven  south  into  the  pi'Siirie  from!  Sirsa^ 
Fattiilaand  even  from  as  far  north  as  Ludhi&na,  and  are- kept  grazing^ 
tliere  until  the  grass  dries  np,  ^hen  they  are  driven  northwards  heme 
agftin.  Oonsiderablei  fees  ai^  paid  to  the  Bik&ner  State  and  local  autlK>ri^ 
ties  for  permission  to  pasture  and  water  these  herds  of  oattle  {^fol) : 
sometimes  as  inuch  as  Rs.'  2  ppf  bullock  for  grazing  and  Be.  i  fetr' 
watsritig ;  but  cbmttioner  rates  are  8'  annaO  for  grazii^g  and  4  annas* 
for  watering*  The  growth  of  grbsis  on  the  Bik4ner  prairies*  like  that: 
on  the  Sirsi  uplands,  ie  wholly  dependent  on  the  looal  rainfall,  and 
when,  as  in  1880,  raii>  fails  generally  \A  that  neighbourhood,,  no  grass- 
k'  produced  and  no  cattle  are  driven  south^&rds.  Id  suoh  years  of 
drought  little  or  no  grass  grows  on  the  village  commons  and  the  oafttU' 
lire  left  in  depemlence  on  the  produce  of  the  cultivated  lamd.  Mr. 
Oliver  wae  of  opinion  Unit  the  prairie  was  being  brought  under  culti* 
Ttttion  toe  rapidly,  and  urged  that  in  the  interests  of  the  cattle  stepet 
aboukl  be  tabsn  to  che(^*  the  spread  of  cultivation  in  the  more  advanced 
parts>  of  the  distridt)  and  to  reserve  i^  large  area  in  each  village  aaa^ 
grazing^gronnd  foU'  the  cattle^  and  similar  pi^oposals  have  recently  again* 
been  madei  But  howevet  desirable  such  arrao^emMts  may  be  to  keep* 
»p  a  supply* of  fresh  greeik  fodder  in  ordinary  times,  they  weukl  have 
little  effect  in  proteoting  the  oattle  from  sttirvation  iu  years  of  drought  ^ 
fer  in  suohiyeard  the  unouHivated  laad  produces'  alaioet  oothingi*  wA 
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indeed  up  to  a  certniii  limit  Boi  jet  nenrly  renehed  in  Sirsi,  eaUivatiod 
aotnally  inoreases  tbe  produce  of  fodder,  and  eBpecialiy  of  storeable 
fodder,  and  ttiis  renders  the  district  better  able  to  support  its  caitlO'ia 
years  of  drought  The  average  produce  of  straw  even  on  unirrigated 
fields  may  be  estimated  at  four  maunds  per  aore,  which  is  mtich  mor^ 
than  ttae  storeable  produce  of  grass  on  the  same  land  when  nnoultii^aied  ^ 
and  even  in  a  year  of  drought  like  1880,  when  the  grass-^aetes  pre^^ 
dueed  almost  nothing,  the  cultivated  land  was  estimated  to  have  pfO^^ 
duced  from  two  to  three  maunds  of  fodder  per  acre.  Fdia  toOj  wbicfa* 
ie  considered  one  ef  the  best  fodders,  growa  more  pUntifully  on  cnT- 
tivated  than  on  uncultivated  land.  Considerable  efforts  are  made  by 
the  people  to  store  up  fodder  for  their  cattle.  Some  cropa,  such  aa 
turnips,  gwar  and  moth,  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  the  fodder  they) 
give,  and  care  is  taken  to  gather  and  store  not  only  the  produce  of 
these  crops,  but  theatraw  of  barley,  wheat,  jaw&r  and  even  bi^a,  stacki 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  fielda  and  about  the  homestead  of  almost 
every  village.  Fdla  and  some  of  tlie  better  grasies  are  aieo  cut  and 
stored.  It  seems  that  greater  care  is  now  taken  than  formerly  to 
atore  fodder  in  these  ways  and  preserve  it  for  tieaeons  of  drought,  and 
that  the  experience  of  the  last  two  or  three  scarcities  has  taught  thcf 
people  to  use  every  available  means  of  storing  fodder  against  sucb 
seasons.  But  as  a  rule  all  that  they  can  do  is  to  store  up  a  qnantitf 
sufficient  to  support  their  cattle  during  the  dry  months  of  the  hoi 
weather,  when  there  is  no  green  food  available  and  the  cattle  have  to 
be  supported  wholly  on  the  stored  fodder.  This  gets  exhausted  te^ 
wards  the  end  of  June,  and  if  the  rains  then  fhil  and.  no  grass  springs 
up,  tbe  cattle  are  left  without  food,  and  numbers  of  them  die.  Yet^ 
except  perhaps  for  a  short  time  after  one  of  these  recurring  soareitiesy 
the  district  has  always  more  cattle  than  it  requires  for  flgrioulture,  and! 
can  afford  to  export  a  large  number  of  young  bullocks.  If  the 
peasants  of  the  district  were  to  reduce  their  stoek  of  cattle  and  breed 
fewer,  the  supply  of  fodder  would  be  sufficient  to  support  a  largev 
proportion  of  them  through  a  drought,  and  the  loss  of  cattle  from  star** 
vation  in  a  season  of  soai-city  would,  be  smaller,  but  then  their  surplus 
stock  and  their  profits  from  the  sale  of  young  cattle  in  ordinary 
seasons  would  be  less.  Cattle-breeding  in  such  a  country  is  a  very  speca'^ 
lative  business,  and  the  peasants  seem  to  find  it  more  profitable  in  thv 
long-run  to  allow  their  cattle  to  multiply  up  to  the  limit  of  subeJstencSi 
that  is,  up  to  the  number  which  can  be  supported  by  the  year's  fbddef 
until  the  nsoal  season  for  a  new  growth  of  grass,  and  to  take  tbeif 
chance  of  the  rains  failing.  If  the  rains  come  as  usual,  the  specula'^' 
tion  is  a  success,  and  the  cattle  are  safe  for  another  year  ;  if  they  fait,  tb# 
speculator  loses  his  profits  and  some  portion  of  his  capital^  but  one  or 
two  good  seasons  soon  make  it  up  to  him  again.  It  is  not  impnobablc^ 
that  improvements  in  tins  methods  of  storing  fodder  would  be^  ntUisedf 
by  the  fcJirsa  peasant  not  so  much  in  guarding  against  the  oonsequenoe# 
of  drought  as  in  multiplying  his  stock  still  further,  and  taking  his 
oiiance  of  the  rains  as  before  ;  and  this  is  perhaps  in  the  circumstanees 
the  most  profitable  way  of  oondnctiag  his  trade  as  a  cattle-breeder* 
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It  18  probtible  that,  whatever  improvements  in  the  way  of  storingp  fod- 
der and  increasing  its  supply  be  made  available  in  Sirsi^  there  will 
always  be  great  mortality  of  cattle  in  seasons  of  drought.  Still  every 
increase  in  the  supply  and  improvement  in  the  method  of  storing  must 
tend  to  some  extent  to  render  the  food-«npply  of  the  cattle  less  pre- 
carious and  to  diminish  the  mortality  in  droughts,  while  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  cattle  makes  it  better  worth  the  owner's  while  to  take 
precautions  to  protect  them  from  starvation.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  district  is  much  better  off  in  this  respect  than  it  was. 
The  annual  produce  of  fodder  is  incre:ising,  instead  of  diminishing,  with 
the  spread  of  cultivation,  and  if  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  district  is 
now  fewer  than  it  used  to  be  (which  I  doubt),  the  mortality  in  a  season 
of  drought  is  much  less,  as  they  are  less  dependent  on  the  precarioua 
produce  of  the  prairie  and  have  larger  stores  of  fodder  to  supplement  it. 
It  IS  probable  that  the  drought  of  1880  which  caused  hardly  any 
deaths  among  the  cattle  would  twenty  years  ago  have  killed  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  the  total  number. 

I  am  also  inclined  to  doubt  whether,  as  Mr.  Oliver  reported,  the 
breed  has  really  deteriorated  in  quality.  At  the  time  he  wrote  the 
cattle  seem  to  have  been  suffering  from  a  series  of  bad  years  and  to> 
have  been  greatly  subject  to  starvation  and  disease.  For  a  number  of 
years  now  disease  has  not  been  seriously  prevalent  and  the  fodder-sup- 
ply  has  not  been  so  precarious  as  it  was.  The  herds  are  certainly  not 
yet  so  small  as  to  lead  to  any  deterioration  from  breeding«in.  It  is 
possible  that  the  natural  grasses  developed  a  better  breed  than  the 
straw  and  leaves  of  cultivated  crops,  bnt  nearly  half  the  area  of  the 
district  is  still  virgin  prairie,  and  there  are  boundless  stretches  of  grass* 
land  within  easy  reach  in  Bikaner.  Perhaps  the  good  quality  of  the 
breed  of  this  tract  is  partly  due  to  the  frequent  droughts  which  killed 
off  the  weaker  animals  and  thus  exercised  a  sort  of  natural  selection 
leading  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  and  this  principle  is  still  at  work. 
It  is  true  that  the  Musalm&ns  of  the  Satlaj  have  an  inferior  breed  of 
cattle  and  that  those  owned  by  the  Bagris  and  Musalm&ns  of  the 
uplands  are  only  of  fair  quality,  bnt  the  breeds  owned  by  the  Sikha 
and  the  Ariins  are  excellent,  and  finer  bullocks  than  they  have  are 
seldom  to  be  seen  anywhere.  The  demand  for  Sirsi  bullocks  and  the 
prices  they  fetch  show  no  signs  of  falling  off,  bnt  the  contrary,  and  thia 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  breed  is  at  least  as  good  as  it  used  to  be. 
Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  encourage  artificial  selection  for 
breeding  pur|:oses  by  offering  prizes  at  the  Sirsa  Cattle  Fair  for  the  best 
animals  and  by  introducing  good  bulls  from  the  Hissar  Cattle  Farm^ 
and  altiiough  the  progress  made  in  this  direction  has  as  yet  been 
little,  there  are  signs  that  the  peasants  are  learning  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  artificial  selection  snfficiently  at  least  to  prevent  the 
breed  from  deteriorating. 

.  (i^m^i,^  1 99.    The  number  of  camels  in   the  district 

in  1880  was  as  follows  : — 
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• 

Aswasmeiit  Oiro)e 

Ad0I/f  Gahblp. 

Yotmo  Cambls. 

Total. 

Male.      Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

B4jrar 

Nali 

U»4r 
Hil4r 

823 

712 

2,242 

S84 

24 

1,208 
993 

4,9S1 

705 

88 

486 

455 

1,998 

184 

10 

342 

281 

1,201 

135 

10 

2,859 

2,441 

10,422 

1,858 

82 

Total  of  district 

4,185 

7,925 

8,183 

1,969 

17,162 

This  is  a  mueh  larger  noinber  Uiaa  had  e^er  been  re(iiriie4  befpref 
Cameb  «re  kept  obiefly  in  the.  Dry  Tract  by  Uie  B4^ii«  who  qh^  them 
■ob  only  as  boMtfl  of  bnrdlen,  but  do  their   ploughing    witli  them  aUo* 
Taking   yonng    and  old  together,  there  ar^  7j9$8    maio    ciii^els  to 
9,894  female,  Uie  reason  for  the  diSerenQ9  heixkg  diat  male  oameU 
are  store  readily  sold  titan  the  females    wbioh  are  kept  for   breeding 
purposes*     In     1879-79,  during    the    Afghan     War,     orders     ifere 
issned     to    impresa    eaipeU    and    send    them  to     the     front,    an4 
eamel-owners    to   escape   impressment    promptly    sent   tlieir    camels 
into  Bik&ner,  so  that  the  ncimber  returned  aa  in  the  district  was  only 
ly099.    The  number  required  was  therefore  distributed  over  the  TiUagea 
of  the  district  in  proportion  to  their  assessment,  and  esch  was  required 
to  produce  so  many  whether  it  had  them  or  not*  The  person  te  of  most  of  the 
villages  had  to  buy  the  camels,  which  tliey  took  to  the  tahnil  and  made  over 
to  the  tahsildar*  Few  of  tiiem  ever  returned  and  moat  of  tliose  that  dis^ 
appeared  were  never  paid  for.  If  the  2,792  camels  thns  impressed  be  taken 
at  Bs.  70  encli,  it   seems   that  the  first  Kabul  oampaigii  oost  tlie  Sirsi 
peasants  in  camels  alone  nearly   two  lakhs  pf  rupeea^a    large  Qon- 
tribution   to   the  expenses  of  the  war.     For  the  second  campaign  91^ 
oamels  wQre  bought  by  Government  in  1879,  and  975  in  1880,  making 
a  total   drain  ^f  4»682  in  three  years.     These  camels  were  all  supplied 
tiirougb  ttie  Deputy  Commissioner  at  Sirsi,  and  tliongh  many  of  then^ 
came  from  B(k4ner,  the  number  of  camels  in   the  district  must  have 
been  much  reduoed.    Yet  it  was  after  this  drain  that  we  enumerated 
17^162  in  the  district.    The  average  price  paid  bv  Govemment  was 
Rs.  77  in  1879  and  Rs.  97  in  1880,  and  the  total  prite  paid  from  the 
Sirsi  Treasury   for  camels  during  the  two  years  1879  and  1880  was 
Rs.  1,65,000.    The  circumstances  were  exceptional,  and  ordinarily   the 
number  sold  out  of  the  district  and  the  price  paid  are  much  leas.    Very 
few  camels   are  sold  at  tlie  Sirsi  Fair,  and  the  avefage  price  is  only 
from   Ra.  50  to  Rs.  60.     Rut  it  may  he  estimated  that  on  an  average 
of  years  about  1,000  camels  are  annually  sold  out  of  the  district  at  an 
average  priee  of  Rs.  60,  giving  a  total  value   of  suv*plcs  camels  of 
|U«  60,000  per  annum.    The  Bigris  have  oftea  very  good  riding 
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camels  which  can  go  ei^lit  miles  an  hour  fur  several  honrs  at  a  timOi 
or  travel  70  miles  at  a  stretch.  Saoh  a  camel  fetches  Rs,  150  or  more, 
but  an  ordinary  male  camel  fetches  from  Bs,  70  to  Rs.  90,  and  an 
ordinary  female  from  Rs.  50  to  Rs.  80.  A  camel  begins  to  work  at 
four  years  of  age^  and  a  female  gives  her  first  young  in  her  fifth  year, 
after  thirteen  months  of  gestation,  and  bears  five  or  Bix  times  at 
intervals  of  two  years.  A  camel's  lifetime  is  considered  to  be  15  or 
80  years.  An  ordinary  camel-load  is  6  maunds.  Camel's  milk  is 
often  consumed  as  food,  and  the  hair  (j<U)  is  shorn  and  made  into  ropes 
and  sacks.  When  a  camel  is  in  full  work/ he  sometimes  gets  2  sers  of 
grain  and  15  sers  of  math  or  pdla  leaves  daily,  but  ordinarily  he  is 
turned  out  into  the  prairie  to  pick  up  what  he  c^n  find.  Although  camels 
are  subject  to  many  diseases,  they  eat  almost  any  kind  of  plant  and 
can  live  on  food  that  does  not  support  horned  cattle,  and  are  not  like 
them  liable  to  die  off  in  great  numbers  in  times  of  scarcity,  so  that  in 
this  district  they  are  not  so  precarious  a  property. 

Among  the  numerous  ailments  to  which  camels  are  subject  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  noticed :— In  bdo-bdja  the  eyes  water  badly  and  sometimes 
the  anifi^al  cannot  raise  his  head  or  move  his  legs.  The  part  affected  is 
branded,  or  he  is  given  4  sers  of  sugar  in  4  sers  of  sweet  oil,  or 
is  bled  below  the  eyes.  In  Au6Mthe  neck  swells  and  the  mouth  waters 
and  the  animal  ceases  to  wag  his  tail.  The  diagnosis  is  made  by 
applying  fire  to  the  animal's  tail ;  if  that  does  not  cause  him  pain  he  has 
certainly  got  hxibbi.  The  proper  medicine  is  hedgehog  soup,  made  by 
boiling  a  hedgehog  in  water  with  a  pound  of  red  pepper ;  another  medieine 
is  a  solution  of  roasted  salt  Kupdli is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  growth  on  the 
brain  which  causes  the  camel  to  keep  his  head  constantly  raised  in  the 
air.  The  cure  is  branding  the  head,  which  causes  the  growth  to  burst 
and  the  matter  to  come  out  through  the  ears.  In  ras  the  camel's  hind  legs 
get  quite  stiff  and  he  becomes  lame  ;  the  legs  are  poulticed  and  oil  is 
^  given  as  a  medicine.  In  pdtli  the  camel's  nose  gets  filled  with  blood  so 
tliat  he  cannot  breathe  properly  :  it  is  cured  by  clearing  out  the  nostril 
with  the  fingers  or  by  drawing  two  lines  over  the  nose  with  a  heated 
iron. 

200.    The  number  of  horses  and  doukeya 
was  returned  in  1880  as  follows  :— 


Hozsci  and  donk^. 


Auetfunent  Circle. 

Horse*. 

Mares. 

Ponies. 

Mules  & 
Donk«ye. 

Total, 

B4ffftr 

lialf   .•«                ••• 

Bob! 

TJt&r  .«•               ••* 

Uitdr ..« 

62 
146 
428 

61 

60 

166 
285 
468 
11 
253 

62 

621 

135 

14 

88 

425 

4.687 

2,627 

92 

833 

695 
5,739 
8,568 

178 
1,234 

Totsl  of  district... 

747 

1,183 

910 

8,664 

11,404 

The  distinction  between  horses  and  ponies  is  not  trustworthy.     The 
horsefledi  of  the  district  generally  consists  of  wretched  little  ponies,  some  of 
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which,  especially  near  F&zilk&,  ara  used  For  carrying  burdens  ;  bnt  some 
of  the  Sikhs  and  Mnsalmins  of  the  Rohi  have  fairly  good  inares^  and  tlie 
breed  kept  by  the  Bodlas  in  the  Satlaj  Hilar,  especially  those  of  fiahak, 
is  famous  in  the  neighbourhood  for  its  excellence.  Some  50  ponies  are 
Annually  sold  in  the  Sirsa  Cattle  Fair  at  an  average  price  of  from  Bs.  15 
to  Rs.  20,  and  this  may  be  considered  the  average  price  of  the  smaller 
ponies.  An  ordinary  Sirsi  mare  fetches  about  Rs.  tOO^  and  one  of  the 
Bodia  breed  will  sometimes  fetch  as  much  as  R3.[200.  4^  jnare  is  said^ 
to  give  her  first  foal  at  four  years  of  age,  after  eleven  months'  preg« 
nancy  and  to  give  8  or  9  foals  at  intervals  of  two  years,  and  a  horse's 
lifetime  is  considered  to  be  18  or  20  years.  A  good  horse  gets  8  sers 
of  gram  and  12   sers  of  fodder  daily,  and  a  pony  lulf  as  much. 

The   following  diseases   are  described  by  the  peasants  as  those  to 
which   horses   are  liable.    Std  is  due  to  excessive   heat  or  cold,  and  its 
chief  symptom  is  a  severe  pain  in  the   stomach ;   it  is  often   fatal ;   the 
remedies  are   a  solution   of  molasses   and  bkang,  or   a  mash  made  of 
bdjra  and  moth.     In  dmak  the  horse  suddenly   falls  down  and   becomes 
senseless ;   the  cure  is   to  kill  a  fowl  or  a  goat  and  let  its  warm  blood 
flow  into  the  horse^s  month ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done  quickly,  it  is 
sometimes  sufficient  for  a  man   to  take  off  all  his  clothes  and  strike  the 
horse  on  the  forehead  seven  times  with  his  shoe.     In  khub  the  horse's 
throat  swells  and  gets  sore ;   the  cures  are  to  poultice  the  throat  with 
a  mixture  of  jawdr  flour  and   sweet  oil,  or  to  steep  a  little  raw  ootton 
in  the  milky  juice  of  the  dk  plant  and  trace  a  line  with  it  from  the  right 
side  of  the  horse's  neck  to  his  hind  quarter,   and  then  say  '^come  out 
here";  but  the  disease  is  often  proof  against  this  oharmi  and  the  horse 
dies.     KhdrUk  or  itch  \a  said  to  be  caused  by  eating  wet  moth  or  gram 
leaves.   It  is  cured  by  administering  balls  made  of  barley  flour  mixed  with 
the  flesh  and  soup  of  a  crow  boiled  with  all  his  feathers  on ;  or  with  the 
moisture  got  from  the  fresh  dung   of  a  bnfi^alo  that  has  never  calved  by 
squeezing  the  dung  in  a  blanket;  or   with  tlie  remains  of  a  few  ponnds 
of  young  locusts  which  have  been  kept  shut   up  in  a  jur  for  some  days. 
Kandr  or  cough  is  cured   by   causing   the   horse  to  inhale  the  fumes 
of  blue  cloth  burned  in  a  nose-bag  or  by  blowing  a  mixture  <»f  ground 
ginger  and  sugar  into  the  horse's  nostril   through   a  tube.     Sard  garam 
is  brought  on  by  allowing  a  horse  to  cool  too  quickly  when  he  is  hot,  and 
is  shown  by  his  legs  getting  stiff  and  swollen  so  that  he  is  unable  to  walk 
properly.     One  cure  is  to   bleed  his  palate  and  rub  salt  into  it  and  ano- 
ther is  to  shut  him  up  in  a  warm  stable,  rub  him  well  with  a  mixture 
of  giitg^^fy  P^PP^i*!  sweet  oil,  &c.j  and  cover  him  with  blankets  to  induce 
perspiration. 

There  are  very  few  mules  in  the  district.  The  donkeys  are 
owned  chiefly  by  the  Kumh&rs  who  nse  them  for  carrying  burdens  pan* 
flier-fashion  ;  bnt  many  of  the  wandering  tribes,  such  as  the  Ods,  keep 
donkeys  to  carry  about  their  camp  equipage.  The  Bodlns  of  Hasta  have 
a  good  breed  of  donkeys  which  sometimes  fetch  a  high  price^  bnt  the 
ordinary  animal  sells  at  from  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  16.  A  burden-carrying 
donkey  sometimes  gets  5  sers  of  chopped  straw  daily,  but  often  he  has 
to  feed  himself  on  the  common. 
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0heep  and  ga*ts. 


201,    The  onmber  of  shoep  aad    gonU 
w&a  returned  aa  follows  ia  1880  :— - 


AmeMinent  Circle. 

Sheep. 

Goati. 

TotaL 

B&gar           ••• 

Hohi 
UtAr 
HiUr 

3.931 

26,587 

M,307 

7,990 

5,846 

4.^49 

17,038 

32.084 

2,890 

U18 

8.480    • 
42,«25 
76,391 
10.880 

7.099 

Total  of  difttriot 

96,661 

47,774 

141,435 

Sheep  are  chiefly  valued  for  their  wool,  and  gloats  for  their  milk. 
There  are  two  breeds  of  sheep  i  (1)  the  short-ear  (ni^ekannale)^  kept 
chiefly  by  the  B&^ris  of  the  Ba^ar  or  Tliaiij  which  haff  a  fine  white 
fleece  bat  gives  little  milk;  and  (2)  the  long^-ear  {lambe kanndle), ke\*t 
chiefly  by  the  Musalm&ns  and  near  the  rivers,  which  has  a  coarse  fleece 
but  ^rves  a  large  quantity  of  nlilk.  It  is  said  that  if  the  ram  (ehat^d)  is 
allowed  to  mix  witn  the  flock  (ayyar)  the  ewes  lamb  twice  a  year  m  April 
and  November,  but  the  owners  generally  tie  up  the  rams  so  that  the  e^ves 
may  not  lamb  in  November  just  before  tlie  cold  weather.  Sheep  are 
said  to  give  lambs  in  the  second  year  after  six  months*' gestation,  and  to 
give  a  lamb  every  year  for  seven  or  eight  years.  The  lamb  is  allowed 
most  of  the  milk  for  the  first  two  mouths,  and  for  the  remaining  four 
mouths  that  the  ewe  gives  milk  the  owner  takes  most  of  it  for  hia 
own  consumption.  The  Musalm&ns  sometimes  eat  mvtton,  and  4  large 
number  of  sheep  are  annually  sold  to  dealers  {f>epdrt)  who  take  them 
away  to  Firozpur,  Ludhi&na  and  other  places  to  the  north.  Tlie 
usual  price  of  a  sheep  is  from  Re.  1  to  Rs.  8.  Sheep  are  clipped  with 
shears  (k4!t  or  kaiiri)  twice  a  year  in  March  and  October  ai}d  give 
about  half  a  ser  of  wool  each  time.  The  B4gr(s,  espeeially  the 
Bishnois^  often  wear  woollen  clothing  and  generally  have  good  warm 
blankets  made  from  tlie  wool  of  their  own  sheep;  but  a  targe 
quantity  -of  wool  is  annually  exported  from  F4zilk&  to  Kar&chf; 
In  1846  wool  sold  at  Rs.  6  per  maand;  now  long^ear  wool  selte 
at  Be.  16  or  18  per  mannd,  and  short-ear  wool  at  Rs.  th  or  86^ 
and  the  finer  qualities  sometimes  fetch  as  mach  as  Rs.  86.  Say  that  a 
fourth  of  the  wool  produced,  or  about  500  maunds,  is  annually 
sold  out  of  the  district  at  an  average  price  of  Rs.  SO,  this  gives 
Rs.  10,000  as  the  annual  ineome  from  the  sale  of  snrptus  wool; 
and  say  that  8,000  sheep  are  annually  sold  out  of  the  district  ajt 
an  average  price  of  Rs.  1-4,  this  gives  another  Rs.  10|000  as  the 
income  from  the  annual  surpliis  of  sheep. 

Goats  are  said  to  give  a  kid  in  the  second  year  after  six  months* 
gestation,  and  to  continue  bearing  at  intervals  of  a  year  for  six  or 
B^ven  years.  A  goat  gives  milk  for  six  months,  and  after  the  first 
two  months  most  of  the  milk  ii3  taken  for  household  consnmption. 
Goats    are  often    killed  for    food    by   the    Musalm&ns^    and    large 
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nnmbers  am  aannhlly  told  out  of  tli^  diatrict  to  dealers  from  ihh 
BOrtii  at  prtcea  rang^iof;  from  Re.  1  to  Ra.  d.  They  are  shorn 
onoe  a  year  in  April,  and  the  hair  (fat)  is  made  into  ropes  and 
sacks  (4or«  6r  ehhati).  The  quantity  yielded  by  one  goat  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  ser.  Say  that  i^CKK)  goats  are  annually  sold  out 
of  the  district  at  an  average  price  of  Re.  1-8,  this  gives  fts.  6|000 
OS  tlie  annual  inodme  from'  surplus  goats. 

202.    There  is  not  a  pig,   wild   or  tame,  in   the  whole  district* 

Fowls  are  kept  by  the  Ch^iras^  but  they  are 
inS^"pion^hl  considered    unclean    animals,  and   the  ordinarr 

Hiada  peasant  will  have  nothing'  to  do  witn 
them.  Dogs  are  common  about  all  the  vilhiges  and  often  ittaoh 
thenwelves  to  a  particular  master  whose  honse  they  watch  and 
whose  scraps  they  get»  but  more  often  they  have  no  one  master 
and  keep  to  a  particular  village  or  quarter  of  a  vilhigp,  and  fiercely  resent 
the  intrusion  ef  a  stranger  of  their  own  species ;  so  that  in  a 
Sirsa  village  the  very  dogs  are  hereditary.  Domestic  cats  are 
rare  and  so  are  pets  of  all  kinds,  though  sometimes  a  small  monkey 
may  be  seen  chained  in  his  master's  oourtyard  or  a  tame  ante* 
lope  going  out  to  graze  with  the  village  herd. 

The  number  of  ploughs  is  returned  as  34,286.  If  a  plough 
were  allowed  to  each  adult  camel  and  to  each  pair  of  buUocksi  the 
number  would  be  80,749,  and  as  there  are  many  extra  camels 
and  bullocks  the  two  sets  of  numbers  are  not  inconsistent.  Accord* 
iug  to  tlie  ennmeration  there  is  a  plough  to  every  80  acres  of 
cultivated  area. 

Valae  of  the  live-stock  203.    Tlie  value  of  the  live-stock  in  the  dis* 

Mid  moveableak  trict  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 


- 

Number. 

[II    '1  It  t              ■■  '  ': 

Atdrage  prloa. 

Tot«]  price. 

< 

Ss. 

Be. 

Bnllookt                  ,M 

•tt 

65,879 

80 

1.661,870 

Cowi                       ,„ 

••t . 

66.113 

^ 

1,122,260 

Crtlret                      ,., 

•tt 

4$,7S0 

10 

457.600 

Mnle  Buffaloes        ... 

••• 

4.68a 

16 

69,670 

Milch  Buffa1l>e«      ,,4 

••t 

16.2B8 

40 

610,480 

AdiiU  Cam"ls         ..| 

«tt 

18,060 

60 

728,600 

Young  OnmeU        ... 

••t 

S,108 

80 

153,060 

Horsed,  Man**  and  ^onief 

Ita 

t,84e 

60 

149,000 

Millet  an«i  DY^nkeyi 

•  •t 

S,56l 

18 

109,768 

Slieep  and  Gonta    ... 

•  tt 

144,435 

U 

816,658 

Total  valae 

•  •• 

•»• 

••• 

5,259.861 

This  gives  the  value  of  the  live-stock  of  the  district  as  more  than 
half  a  crore  of  rupees,  that  is  about  Rs.  20  per  soul  or  Rs.  100  per 
family.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  houses,  furniture, 
implements,  utensils,  clothes,  ornaments  and  boards  -of  cash  of 
the  people,  but  an  unusually  lar^e  proportion,  of  them  have  better 
cloihfs  and  utensils  than  an  Indian  peasant  ordinarily  possesses, 
and  as   for  years  the    value  of  the  exports  has  far  exceeded  that  of 
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riie  imports,  nnd  the  differenoe  has  been  paid  in  precions  metala  wliiclr 
tnngt  Btill  be  in  tlie  difitrict  in  the  shape  of  ornaments  or  hoards, 
of  cash,  it  seems  safe  to  estimate  that  the  moveable  property  of 
aU  sorts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Si rs4  district,  if  converted  into  monej 
'Would  fetch  over  a  crore  of  ropees  or  say  a  million  sterling,  almost  the 
ivhole  of  which  has  been  prodaced  within  the  hist  50  years.  This  would 
p\ve  Rs.  200  as  the  average  value  of  the  moveable  property  of  a. 
Sirsi  peasant  family. 

204.     Besides  the  grass  which  feeds  their  cattle  the  peasants  derive 

ttie  larger  towns  and  Tillages  some  little 
profit  is  got  by  the  sale  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  sometimes  when 
b:idly  oflf  a  proprietor  will  sell  a  tree  for  a  few  rupees,  but  the  total 
income  from  this  source  is  small.  Tiie  fruit  of  the  kair  and  van  is 
larorely  eaten  by  tlie  poorer  clanses,  but  is  hardly  saleable.  On  the 
Ohaggar  the  kha$  or  roots  of  the  panni  grass  are  dug  up  to  he  made 
into  tatties  and  its  stems  are  a^eil  for  thatching;  ani  on  the  Satlaj  the 
sarr  grass  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  The  owners  of  the 
).*ind  sometimes  sell  the  contract  for  the  9arr  for  R^.  50  or  Rs  100^  or 
charge  a  small  fee  for  the  right  to  dig  ap  the  khaSj  but  tlie  total  income : 
from  this  source  is  small.  In  a  few  villages  some  little  income  is 
derived  from  the  sajfi  'barilla)  grown  in  the  waste,  but  on  the  whole  not- 
more  than  Rs.  1,500  per  annum.  A  few  villages  derive  a  small  income 
from  a  charge  on  the  right  to  dig  hankar,  and  some  others  from  the  sale 
of  the  right  to  manufacture  saltpetre,  but  the  amount  so  realised  U  small, 
and  rights  to  such  mineral  products  are  not  taken  into  account  in 
assessing. 

205.    The  annual  gross  produce  of  the  dis- 
trict may  then  be  estimated  as  follows  :— 


Total  annual  prodaoe. 


. 

• 

Bs. 

Yalne  of  grain 

28,80,000 

Value  of  straw 

8,89,000 

Surplus  cattle 

2,00,000 

Surplus  glii 

80,000 

Surplus  camels 

60,000 

Surplus  sheep 

10,000 

Surplus  wool 

10,000 

Surplus  goats 

6,000 

Miscellaneous 

Total  Bs. 

••• 

5,000 

« 

80,40,000 

Thus  the  average  value  of  tlie  annual  gross  produce  of  the  district 
may  be  estimated  at  oyer  thirty  l&khs  of  rupees,  or  nearly  eleven,  times 
the  total  new  assessment.  The  estimate  might  be  swelled  by  taking 
iiito  account  tbe  milk,  ghi,  wool,  &c.,  consumed  within  the  district,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  give  an  idea  of  the  total  annual  produce  of  all 
kinds. 
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206.     During  the   first  quarter  of  this  century  almost  the  whole 

Oriffiiml      •ettliiiff      of    ^^    *^®   Sirsi    district    was    an    uncultivated 
ooioiiUts.  prairie  with  very  few  permanent  villages.     The 

pastoral  Musalman  tribes  who  were  almost 
its  only  inhabitants  drove  their  herds  of  cattle  hither  and  thither  in 
search  of  grass  and  water  and  had  no  fixed  dwelling-placQ.  There 
were  no  boundaries  and  no  defined  rights.  Some  families  of  herds- 
men had  certain  ponds  and  grazing-grounds  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  in  turn,  and  so  long  as  a  family  was  strong  the  other 
pastoral  families  in  the  neighbourhood  probably  left  it  in  possession 
of  its  favourite  haunts ;  but  such  possession  was  not  left  lon^  undisturbed, 
and  no  family  could  point  to  any  particular  tract  as  having  been  long 
in  its  exclusive  occupation.  Sometimes,  when  grass  was  scarce,  a  family 
would  roam  long  distances  in  search  of  pasture  and  settle  down  for  a 
time  in  some  place  far  firom  their  former  haunt  until  grass  or  water 
again  &iled  them,  or  until  they  were  driven  from  their  encampment 
by  some  stronger  £Ekmily  who  coveted  it  There  was  very  little 
cultivation,  and  as  the  extent  of  virgin  land  was  so  great,  it  was  seldom 
that  the  sam3  field  was  cultivated  for  any  length  of  time  by  the  same 
family ;  and  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  the  cultivator  could 
not  be  sure  that  he  would  be  able  to  reap  the  harvest  he  had  sown.  But 
when  the  approach  of  British  influence  began  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
fi'equent  raios  and  forays,  the  agricultural  Hindu  population  of  the 
older  villages  north  and  south  of  the  Debateable  Land  began  to  press 
forward  and  colonise  the  prairie ;  and  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
an  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral  life,  they  usually  fixed  upon 
some  spot  and  founded  a  village  in  which  they  settled  as  permanent 
residents,  supporting  themselves  by  cultivating  the  neighbouring  lands 
and  by  maintaining  herds  of  cattle,  which  however  (unlike  the  pastoral 
Musalm4n  families)  they  did  not  ordinarily  drive  £ar  firom  their  fixed 
residence.  The  colonists  wished  to  have  the  support  of  their  Rulers  in 
maintaining  their  position  against  the  marauding  tribes,  and  the  Rulers 
of  the  neighbouring  States  were  anxious  to  extend  their  influence  and 

Srain  possession  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the  No-man's  Land ;  so  that 
t  was  usual  for  the  intending  colonist  to  go  to  his  Ruler  and  obtain 
firom  him  a  grant  authorising  iiim  to  settle  in  a  particular  spot  on 
condition  of  paying  a  certain  share  of  the  produce  of  his  cultivation, 
and  on  the  understanding  that  the  Ruler  would  do  his  best  to  protect 
him  in  his  occupation.  The  colonist  would  then  gather  together  a 
body  of  his  relatives  and  dependents  and  proceed  to  the  neighbourhood 
indicated  and  there  found  a  village  in  the  prairie.  Usually  the  site 
chosen  was  close  to  some  natural  hollow  in  the  ground  where  the  rain^ 
water  gathered  and  which    could  easily  be   made  into  a  permanent 

f[)nd ;  and  the  new  village  was  generally  founded  with  some  ceremony, 
he  colonists  consulted  their  JBriiiman  as  to  a  lucky  day  for  the  rite 
and  on  that  day  assembled  on  the  site  selected,  and  there  the  Brahman 
kindled  a  sacrificial  fire  (horn)  with  the  wood  of  the  jand  tree  Bsxd 
burned  in  it  clarified  butter,  sesamum,  barley,  and  perfumes  (dhip  and 
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bdlchhari) ;  and  after  feasting  some  Br&hmaos,  the  leader  (TouHiya)  ol 
the  colonists  planted  a  stake  {mori)  of  karU  Qcair)  wood  in  the  ground, 
and  the  other  colonists  each  planted  his  own  stake  of  kard  round  this, 
before  beginning  to  build  ms  house.  The  colonists  who  were  present 
at  this  ceremony  and  assisted  in  the  actual  foundingof  the  village 
were  called  stake-planters  (rruyn-gad)  and  considered  to  be  the  original 
settlera  Their  huts  with  walls  of  interwoven  twi£;3  or  unbaked 
bricks  and  thatch  of  straw  or  grass  were  easily  macfe,  and  the  new 
village  was  ordinarily  pxitected  by  a  he(%e  and  ditch  with  a  single 
entrance  guarded  by  a  gate  of  thorns.  One  of  their  first  cares  was 
to  provide  for  a  supply  of  water  by  enlarging  the  neighbouring  hollow 
BO  as  to  make  it  a  permanent  pono,  and  me  earth  excavated  was  made 
into  bricks  and  driea  in  the  sun  to  be  used  for  building  and  enlaiging 
their  housea  The  cattle  were  driven  out  to  graze  in  the  day-time 
and  brought  into  the  village  at  nightfall.  The  neighbouring  fields 
were  rudely  tilled,  and  sometimes  a  small  tower  (buaj)  was  erected 
for  the  protection  of  the  crops.  The  original  settlers  often 
imderwent  great  hardships  from  scarcity  of  water  and  food,  and 
from  the  depredations  of  their  lawless  neighbours  who  considered  the 
presence  of  the  colonists  an  encroachment  ontheir  customary  grazing- 
grounds;  and  they  or  their  descendants  still  point  to  those  hairdships  as 
entitling  them  to  greater  privileces  than  the  more  recent  settlers,  who 
came  to  the  village  after  it  was  wdl  established  and  had  comparatively 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  original  colonists  a  supply  of  water 
and  food  and  the  necessary  protection  for  their  cattle  and  crops. 

207.    As  many  of  the  villages  have  been  founded  within  the  recol* 

Names  of  TiUagea.  ^^.^^^  <>f  °f  ^  ^]  ^i^'  ^^  is  possible  to  learn 

with  unusual  certamty  the  mode  m  which  the 

villages  were  named  l||any  of  them^especicdly  m  the  Sotar  valley,  received 

their  names  from  neighbouring    moimds    (fhdi)  which  marked    the 

sites    of    former    villages.    Such    mounds  were  conspicuous  objects 

in  the  prairie,  and  their  names  had  been  handed  down  by  tradition 

even  when  all    recollection    of   their    former    inhabitants  had  died 

out.     Such,  for  instance,  are    Otu,     Hami    and    Narel,    names    the 

derivation  and  meaning  of  which  are  foigotten.    Other  villages  were 

named  after  the  leader  of  the  colonista   Sometimes  the  village  was 

simply  called  by  his  name,  as  Hasta^  Alam  Shah,  and  sometimes  a  word 

or  B&x  was  added,  e.g.,  kd,  ke,  vkzld,  wdli,  dna,wdnd,  meaning  simply  "of 'or 

"belongingto,"or  pv/r,  nagar,  dbdd,  ba8tiybd8,iud8,khera,JDeamng  "  town," 

**  village"  or  "  dwelling  place,"  or  garh,  kot,  hurj,  meaning  **  fort,"  or  aar 

(pond)  or  pcEttiy  ahak,  words  generally  applied  to  a  smaller  village  than 

usual  and  rather  having  reference  to  the  village  area  than  to  the  site,  or 

doTia  meaning  island.  Sometimes  the  founder  would  call  the  village  after 

his  ancest(M:  or  son  or  other  relative ;  for  instance,  the  Manager  of  the 

Skinner  Estate  has  lately  named  one  of  his  villages  Ethel4b^  after  his 

daughter  Ethel.    Some  villages  were  called  after  the  name  of  the  Buler 

or  some  relative  of  his,  e,g.,  Earmsarh  fix)m  Earm  Sin^h,  the  Rdja  of  Pat- 

tiala,  or  Ellenabad  fix)m  Ellen,  uie  name  of  Mtsl  Oliver.     The  village  is 

often  known  by  the  name  of  the  tribe  or  clan  who  form  the  chief  portion 
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of  the  inhabitants^  as  Sikhwala^  Eas&iy&nw41a,  Eumh&rwala^  Jatwitlf, 
Sohuwala,  Bhangu,  Jhorar,  Sukherewala,  Thirfrj.  Only  in  a  few  cases  is 
it  known  by  the  name  of  the  former  residence  of  the  colonists.  Often  a 
village  got  its  name  from  some  conspicuous  feature  of  the  surrounding 
landscape,  e.g.,  Ratta  Tibba  or  red  hillock,  Patli  Dftbar  or  shallow  marshy 
Gfanjia  or  bald  hillock,  Dhaulpaliya  or  white  banks,  Kallar  Ehera  or 
barren,  Eankarw&l&  or  stony,  Bor&nwala  or  stony,  Qabrwala  finom  an  old 
tomb,  Masitan  from  a  ruined  mosque.  Math  from  an  old  domed  buildings 
Chhatriyanw&la  from  an  old  tomb,  Qilai,  Kot,  Kotli,  Burj4n,  Chauburja 
from  ola  forts,  ElhwajaElhera  from  tike  proximity  of  the  tomb  of  Ehw&ja 
Sahib,  Awa  and  Faj&wa  from  old  brick-kilns,  Eandw&la  from  a  wall,  Ebola 
Muhammad  from  a  deserted  house.  Similarly  Ehuiyyan  was  so  called 
from  the  number  of  kachcha  wells,  ELhariyin  because  the  water  was  salt^ 
Ehubban  and  Chilkani  Dh&b  from  the  clayey  soil  of  their  ponds,  Pach- 
kosi  and  Satkosi  because  five  and  seven  hos  distant  from  Abohar,  Joriya 
Ehera  from  its  pair  of  ponds.  A  great  many  villages  took  their  names 
from  the  ponds  or  hollows,  which  were  known  by  various  names  to  tiie 
pastoral  tnbes  who  frequentedthem.  Such  names  were  often  derivedfrom 
the  grasses  which  were  most  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood,  e,g.y  Eak- 
khanwali,  Dabw&la,  Panniwali,  Eheow&li,  or  the  ponds  where  kaJekk^ 
daby  panni  or  Maw  grasses  abounded,  or  Ehippinwali  where  wild  hemp 
(khip)  was  foimd.  l£my  ponds  had  their  names  from  the  conspicuous 
trees  or  bushes  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  Jandwala^  Eairanwali,  Siraswila^ 
Pharwanw41a,  Farwain,  Kikarw&la,  Tdtwala,  Fipli,  Bohiranw41i,  Tahli* 
wala,  Beriwala,  Amiwala,  Banwala ;  or  Jaure  Jand,  the  place  with  a  pair  of 
jand  trees,  Tirmala  with  three  mdl  or  van  trees,  Panjm&la  with  five 
mdl  treea  Others  were  named  from  the  ft.niTrm.1ii  which  abounded  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  Naharanwali  from  the  wolves,  Tark4nw41i  from  the 
hyenas,  Nil4nw41i  from  the  nn^4e,  Sapp4nw41i  from  the  snakes,  E4w4n-' 
wall  from  the  crows,  Siir4nw41i  from  tne  wild  pig,  G{dar4nw4b'  from  the 
jackals.  Others  again  were  named  firom  the  religious  devotees  who  lived 
for  some  time  on  their  banks,  as  Jogiwala^  Ckwayana^  Pur  Eiiera^  Haibu* 
wana  (from  a  faqir  Haibu  Sh4h),  or  from  some  unusual  object  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  or  some  striking  event  connected  with  the  place,  as 
Eurangauw41i  where  there  were  many  bones  of  cattle  owin^  to  an  out* 
break  of  cattle-plague,  Landewali  where  a  man  found  his  tau-less  horse* 
Ohoriwali  where  the  Naw4b  of  Rani4's  mares  used  to  graze,  E4san  Ehera* 
where  some  brass  vessels  were  found,  Ohormar  ILhera  where  a  thief  was 
killed,  R^niw41i  where  a  woman  named  Bini  was  robbed,  Shik4rpur 
where  Mr.  Oliver  used  to  go  to  himt,  Bahak  and  Jhok  where  the  Bodlas 
had  long-established  encampments,  DhiDgtana  which  is  said  to  have  been 
established  by  violence,  Diw4n  Ehera  where  amad  fru}ir  once  lived,  Eanj* 
arwala  where  there  was  an  encampment  of  Eanjars,  Sdrbadh  where  a 
large  number  of  wild  pig  were  killed,  TitdElhera  where  a  sweeper  named 
Titu  died  of  cholera^  Bar4  Tirath  because  it  has  become  a  place  of 
pil^mage,  Dut4r4nwali  where  lived  a  faqir  who  played  on  a  two^ 
stnnged  lute,  Baidw^  where  lived  a  physician.  Many  names  were 
mere  feuicy  names,  as  Sukhchain  (happiness  and  comfort),  Fatahgarh 
(tho  fort  of  victory) ;  Nar&yan  ELhera,  Kdmpura^  Bhagw&npura,  Bishnpura 
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tlie  imporU,  And  the  difFerenoe  has  been  paid  in  precions  metala  which* 
innst  Btill  be  in  the  difftriot  in  the  shape  of  ornaments  or  hoards, 
of  casi),  it  seems  safe  to  estimate  that  the  moveable  property  of 
all  Rorts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Si rs4  district,  if  converted  into  monejr 
ironld  fetch  over  a  crore  of  ropees  or  say  a  million  sterling,  almost  the 
whole  of  which  has  been  produced  within  the  lust  50  jears.  This  wonid 
/rive  Rs.  200  as  the  average  value  of  the  moveable  property  of  a. 
Sirsa  peasant  family. 

204.     Besides  the  grass  which  feeds  their  cattle  the  peasants  derive 

Mlacellaneoii8  produce.         ^''^    '^^^'«    i"^*"»«    ^'T     n'^    '''^^'        S?' 

the    larger    towns    and    Tillages    some    little 

profit  is    got    bjr   the    sale  of  wood   for  fuel,  and  sometimes   when 

hidly  off  a   proprietor   will   sell   a  tree  for  a  few  rupees,  but  the  total 

income  from  this  source  is  small.     Tiie  fruit  of  the   kair   and   van    is 

larorely   eaten  by   the  poorer  clanses,  but   is  hardly  saleable.     On  the 

Obaggar  the  kfuU  or  roots  of  the  panni  grass  are  dug   up   to    be    made 

into  tatties  and  its  stems  are  a^ed  for  thatching;  ani  on  the  Satlaj  the 

sarr  grass  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.     Tlie  owners   of  the 

land   sometimes  sell  the  contract  for  the  iarr  for  R^.  50  or  Rs    100^  or 

charge  a  small  fee  for  the  right  to  dig  up  the  khfis^  but  tlie  total  income : 

from  this  source  is  small.     In  a   few   villages   some   little  income    is 

derived  from  the  sajji  'barilla)  grown  in  the  waste,  but  on  the  whole  not- 

more  than  Rs.  1,500  per  annum.     A  few  villages  derive  a  small   income 

from  a  charge  on  the  right  to  dig  kankarj  and  some  others  from  the  sale 

of  the  right  to  manufacture  saltpetre,  but  the  amount  so  realised  U  small, 

and  rights  to  such  mineral   products  are  not  taken  into  account  in 

assessing. 

T  tai         1   rod  *®^'    '^^^  annual  gross  produce  of  the  dis- 

annua  p     uce.  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^  estimated  as  follows  :— 


* 

■ 

Bs. 

Valne  of  grain 

28.30,000 

Value  of  straw 

8,89,000 

Surplus  cattle 

2,00,000 

Surplus  glii 

80,000 

Surplus  camels 

60,000 

Surplus  sheep 

10,000 

Surplus  wool 

10,000 

Surplus  goats 

6,000 

Miscellaneous 

m 

Total  Bs. 

••• 

5,000 

m 

30,40,000 

Thus  the  average  value  of  the  annual  gross  produce  of  the  district 
may  be  estimated  at  over  thirty  lAkhs  of  rnpees,  or  nearly  eleven,  times 
the  total  new  assessment.  The  estimate  might  be  swelled  by  taking 
into  account  tbe  milk,  ghi^  wool^  &o.,  consumed  within  the  district,  bnt 
enough  has  been  said  to  give  an  idea  of  the  total  annual  produce  of  all 
kiiids. 
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OH  AFTER  v.— The  Growth  of  Rights. 

206.     During  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  almost  the  whole 

n.:.;...i      — **i;.  -      ^^    of    the  Sirsi    district    was    an    uncultivated 

ootoX  •      "^    prairie  with  very  few  permanent  villagea    The 

pastoral  Musalman  tribes  who  were  almost 
its  only  inhabitants  drove  their  herds  of  cattle  hither  and  thither  in 
search  of  grass  and  water  and  had  no  fixed  dwelling-place.  There 
were  no  boundaries  and  no  defined  rights.  Some  families  of  herds- 
men had  certain  ponds  and  grazing-grounds  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  in  turn,  and  so  long  as  a  family  was  strong  the  other 
pastoral  families  in  the  neighbourhood  probably  left  it  in  possession 
of  its  favourite  haunts ;  but  such  possession  was  not  leftlon^undisturbed, 
and  no  family  could  point  to  any  particular  tract  as  havmg  been  long 
in  its  exclusive  occupation.  Sometimes,  when  grass  was  scarce,  a  family 
would  roam  long  distances  in  search  of  pasture  and  settle  down  for  a 
time  in  some  place  far  fix)m  their  former  haunt  until  grass  or  water 
again  failed  them,  or  until  they  were  driven  from  their  encampment 
by  some  stronger  family  who  coveted  it.  There  was  very  little 
cultivation,  and  as  the  extent  of  virgin  land  was  so  great,  it  was  seldom 
that  the  8am3  field  was  cultivated  for  any  length  of  time  by  the  same 
family ;  and  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  the  cultivator  could 
not  be  sure  that  he  would  be  able  to  reap  the  harvest  he  had  sown.  But 
when  the  approach  of  British  influence  began  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
frequent  raids  and  forays,  the  agricultural  Hindu  population  of  the 
older  villages  north  and  south  of  the  Debateable  Land  began  to  press 
forward  and  colonise  the  prairie ;  and  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
an  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral  life,  they  usually  fixed  upon 
some  spot  and  founded  a  village  in  which  they  settled  as  permanent 
residents,  supporting  themselves  by  cultivating  the  neighbouring  lands 
and  bv  maintaining  herds  of  cattle,  which  however  (unlike  the  |)astoraI 
Musalm4n  families)  they  did  not  ordinarily  drive  far  from  their  fixed 
residence.  The  colonists  wished  to  have  the  support  of  their  Rulers  in 
maintaining  their  position  against  the  marauding  tribes,  and  the  Rulers 
of  the  neighbouring  States  were  anxious  to  extend  their  influence  and 
gain  possession  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the  No-man's  Land ;  so  that 
it  was  usual  for  the  intending  colonist  to  go  to  his  Ruler  and  obtain 
from  him  a  grant  authorising  lim  to  settle  in  a  particular  spot  on 
condition  of  paying  a  certwi  share  of  the  produce  of  his  cultivation, 
and  on  the  understanding  that  the  Ruler  would  do  his  best  to  protect 
him  in  his  occupation.  The  colonist  would  then  gather  together  a 
body  of  his  relatives  and  dependents  and  proceed  to  the  neighbourhood 
indicated  and  there  found  a  village  in  the  prairie.  Usually  the  site 
chosen  was  close  to  some  natural  hollow  in  the  ground  where  the  rain-^ 
water  gathered  and  which    could  easily  be  made  into  a  permanent 

¥ond ;  and  the  new  village  was  generally  founded  with  some  ceremony, 
he  colonists  consulted  their  JBrdhman  as  to  a  lucky  day  for  the  rite 
and  on  that  day  assembled  on  the  site  selected,  and  there  the  Biihman 
kindled  a  sacrificial  fire  (horn)  with  the  wood  of  the  jand  tree  and 
burned  in  it  clarified  butter,  seeamum,  barley,  and  perfumes  (dhip  and 
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^longed  apparency  to  no  one  and  eveiy  one  and  was  frequented  diiefly 
by  herds  of  cattle>  their  ownen  and  attendants,  including  footmen 
and  horsemen,  besides  footpads  and  highwaymen.  Where  the  country 
bad  been  more  or  less  occupied  by  colonists  settled  as  agriculturists  in 
permanent  villcigeSy  they  had  no  clearly  defined  boundaries.  The  per« 
mission  granted  to  them  through  their  leader  by  the  Chief  under  wnose 
authority  they  had  founded  their  village  had  not  allotted  to  them  any 
defined  area  of  land,  but  simply  eiven  tiiem  authority  to  settle  at  some 
fixed  point  in  the  prairie  ana  cultivate  the  surrouncunff  land.  Even  in 
ihe  Sotar  valley  which  had  been  for  some  time  under  direct  British 
rule,  the  land  was  not  demarcated  into  townjdiips,  and  probably  the 
only  plots  of  land  whose  boundaries  had  been  defined  were  the  small 
plots  of  from  50  to  200  acres,  allotted  to  disbanded  troopers  who  were 
intended  to  found  a  sort  of  militaiy  colony  oa  the  frontier.  The  unit  of 
administration  was  not  a  defined  block  of  land,  but  the  collection  of 
houses  forming  a  permanent  village  or  the  collection  of  persons  forming 
i^  pastoral  or  agricultural  community.  In  1887  llJajor  Thoresby  was 
required  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  different  townships  in  preparar 
tion  for  the  Revenue  Survey,  and  in  narrating  the  difficuities  he 
encountered  in  this  task  in  the  Sotar  valley  and  its  neighbourhood, 
which  had  been  imder  British  rule  for  19  yean,  he  describes  the  villages 
as  surrounded  by  large  tracts  of  waste  land,  equal  to  the  maintenance 
of  several  large  agricultural  villages,  as  having  detached  fields  at  the 
distance  of  sev^al  or  many  miles  from  the  utmost  boundary  that  could 
be  proposed,  amon^  other  estates,  near  a  pond  or  hollow  or  for  some  other 
cause  mvourably  situated,  and  their  inhabitants  as  holding  uninhabited 
tracts  of  land  which  they  used  in  the  prosecution  of  agricultural  or  pastoral, 
and  perhaps  in  some  instances  marauding  pursuits.  The  villages  founded 
their  claims  to  such  lands  on  possession  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
on  an  alleged  promise  made  by  the  assessing  officer  when  their  assessment 
was  fixed  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  use  these  lands,  or  on  the 
ffround  that  they  had  been  previously  attached  to  tiie  village  and  had 
been  taken  into  accoimt  by  the  villagers  when  they  agreed  to  the  assess^ 
ment  In  defining  boundaries  he  assigned  to  each  village  the  land 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  where  the  extent  of  uninhabited 
country  was  large  enough  to  allow  of  it,  he  marked  off  uninhabited 
estates  to  be  allotted  to  new  colonists,  that  there  might  be  a 
prospect  of  getting  rid  at  some  future  period  of  the  nuisance  of 
extensive  jungly  tmcts.  Land  was  at  that  time  plentiful  and  of  little 
value,  and  there  seem  to  have  been  few  disputes  about  the  boxm- 
daries.  Where  any  dispute  did  arise,  it  was  generally  settled  by 
arbitrators  chosen  from  among  the  headmen  of  neighbouring  villages ; 
and  the  boundary  thus  more  or  less  arbitrarily  fixed  was  marked  out  on 
the  ground  by  rude  pillars  of  mud  and  roughly  mapped  The  Revenue 
Survey  in  1840-41  measured  and  mapped  tiiose  boundaries  sdentifically, 
and  they  have  since  been  maintained.  Thereafter  the  unit  of  administra- 
tion was  no  longer  the  collection  of  persons  inhabiting  a  village,  but 
the  township  with  its  cleariy  defined  area,  and  thus  the  second  stage  in 
the  definition  of  rights  in  land  was  reached ;  the  land  was  all  divided  into 
strictly  demarcated  blocks,  and  with  insignificant  exceptions  the  inhabit* 
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aitts  of  one  block  were  not  allowed  to  exercise  rights  over  any  other 
block  unless  it  had  been  specifically  allotted  to  them.    The  pastoral 
iJEunilies  who  had  been  accustomed  to  roam  over  large  tracts  of  country 
and  the  agriculturists  who  had  cultivated  anvwhere  in  the  neighbour-^ 
hood  of  the  homestead  were  no  longer  allowed  to  do  so  except  within 
the  boundaries  of  their  allotment,  or  vdth  the  permission  of  those  to 
whom  another  block  of  land  had  been  allotted    Every  inhabited  village 
was  given  its  township  (^riMmza)  or  demarcated  block  of  land,  in  which 
its  imiabitants  alone  were  allowed  to  exercise  rights,  and  the  unin* 
habited  estates  were  granted  from  time  to  time  under  sepaiate  leases 
either  to  the  inhabitcmts  of  neighbouring  villages  or  to  new  colonists. 
The  boundaries  then  for  the  first  time  laid  down  have,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  comer  here  and  there,  been  maintained  until  now,  so  that  the 
boundaries  of  townships  (maii^)  as  shown  in  the  maps  of  the  present 
Settlement  generally  coincide  with  those  given  in  the  maps  of  the  Re- 
venue Surv^  of  1840-4L  In  the  Regular  Settlement  of  1852-63,  however, 
a  number  of  the  blocks  then  demarcated  were  found  to  be  too  large 
for  administrative  purposes,  and  were  divided  into  several  townships  with 
clearly  defined  boundaries,  on  principles  similar  to  those  followed  by 
Hajor  Thoresby ;  except  that  in  such  cases  the  lease  of  the  uninhabited 
blocks  was  usually  given  to  the  lessees  of  the  inhabited  village  on  condi- 
tion of  founding  new  villages  in  those  blocks ;  so  that  now  in  several  parts 
of  the  district,  as  at  Malaut,  Bubshahr,  Chaut41a  and  Sitoganno^  may  be 
found  a  circle  of  three  or  four  contiguous  estates  held  by  the  same  sete 
of  individuals.    In  1841,  however,  an  area  of  some  300  square  mile9 
about  Abohar  was  left  still  undemarcated,  as  it  had  no  permanent  in** 
habitants  and  almost  no  cultivation,  and  it  was  not  until  1857  thgt  this 
part  of  the  district  was  all  finally  demarcated  and  allotted.    The  allot- 
indents  there  are  mostly  about  4,000  acres  in  area,  and  the  straight  lineQ 
and  right  angles  show  how  arbitrarily  the  boundaries  were  in  most  oases 
fixed.    The  same  principles  were  followed  however  in  the  demarcation 
of  the  Abohar  nrairie  in  1853*57,  as  had  been  followed  by  Major 
Thoresby  in  the  Sotar  valley  in  1837-38.    Within  reasonable  limits  die 
cultivated  lands  were  assigned  to  the  villages  where  the  cultivators 
livedo  and  their  rights  were  thereafter  conmied  to  the  block  of  land 
assigned  to  their  village,  while  the  uninhabited  blocks  were  considered 
to  be  unburdened  by  rights  and  were  assigned  to  new  colonists,  without 
whose  permission  no  outsider  could  thei^after  cultivate  or  pasture  hi4 
cattle  within  the  boundaries  of  the  allotments    The  hjghlying  portion 
of  Pargana  Bahak  was  practically  uninhabited  up  to  the  Uegular  Settle- 
ment m  1859,  and  was  then  demarcated  into  strips  runiung  at  lifi^ht 
angles  to  the  Satlaj  and  its  old  bank  the  Danda;  each  strip  was  diviae4 
into  small  blocks  which  were  allotted  on  separate  leases  to  the  inhabitants 
oi  the  villages  on  the  riven    Thus  by  1860  the  whole  of  the  present 
Sirs&  district  had  been  marked  off  mto  townships  (mauza)  by  clearly 
defined  and  accurately  mapped  boundaries,  and  these  townsmpshave 
been  maintained  with  their  boundaries  as  thus  demarcated  as  the  units 
of  revenue  administration,  except  that  we  have  in  the  present  Settle- 
ment in  ei&fht  cases  combined  two  small  contiguous  or  neighbouring 
townships  held  by  the  same  set  of  individuals  into  one,  thus  reducing 
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-belonged  apparently  to  no  one  and  every  one  and  was  frequented  chiefly 
by  herds  of  cattle,  their  owners  and  attendants,  including  footmen 
and  horsemen,  besides  footpads  and  highwaymen.  Where  the  country 
had  been  more  or  less  occupied  by  colonists  settled  as  a^culturists  in 
permanent  villages^  they  had  no  clearly  defined  boundanea  The  per* 
mission  granted  to  them  through  their  leader  by  the  Chief  under  whose 
authority  they  had  founded  their  village  had  not  allotted  to  them  any 
defined  area  of  land,  but  simply  riven  tiiem  authority  to  settle  at  some 
fixed  point  in  the  prairie  and  cultivate  the  surrouncunff  land.  Even  in 
ihe  Soiar  valley  which  had  been  for  some  time  under  direct  British 
rule,  the  land  was  not  demarcated  into  townjdiips,  and  probably  thd 
only  plots  of  land  whose  boundaries  had  been  defined  were  the  small 
plots  of  fiK>m  50  to  200  acres,  allotted  to  disbanded  troopers  who  were 
mtended  to  found  a  sort  of  military  colony  on  the  firontier.  The  unit  of 
administration  was  not  a  defined  block  of  land,  but  the  collection  of 
houses  forming  a  permanent  village  or  the  collection  of  persons  forming 
a  pastoral  or  agricultural  commumty.  In  1887  Major  Thoresby  was 
required  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  different  townships  in  preparsr 
tion  for  the  Revenue  Survey,  and  in  narrating  the  diflicuities  he 
encountered  in  this  task  in  the  Sotar  valley  and  its  neighbourhood, 
which  had  been  under  British  rule  for  19  years,  he  describes  the  villages 
as  surrounded  by  large  tracts  of  waste  land,  equal  to  the  maintenance 
of  several  large  agricultural  villages,  as  having  detached  fields  at  the 
distance  of  sev^al  or  many  miles  firom  the  utmost  boundary  that  could 
be  proposed,  amon?  other  estates,  near  a  pond  or  hollow  or  for  some  other 
cause  &vourably  situated,  and  their  inhabitants  as  holding  uninhabited 
tracts  of  land  which  they  used  in  the  prosecution  of  agricultural  or  pastoral, 
and  perhaps  in  some  instances  marauding  pursuita  The  villages  founded 
their  claims  to  such  lands  on  possession  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
on  an  alleged  promise  made  by  the  assessing  officer  when  their  assessment 
was  fixed  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  use  these  lands,  or  on  the 

Sound  that  they  had  been  previously  attached  to  the  village  and  had 
len  taken  into  account  by  the  villagers  when  they  agreed  to  the  assess^ 
ment  In  defining  boundaries  he  assigned  to  each  village  the  land 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  where  the  extent  of  uninhabited 
country  was  laige  enough  to  allow  of  it,  he  marked  o£F  uninhabited 
estates  to  be  allotted  to  new  colonists,  that  there  might  be  a 
prospect  of  getting  rid  at  some  future  period  of  the  nuisance  of 
extensive  jungly  tracts.  Land  was  at  that  time  plentiful  and  of  little 
value,  and  there  seem  to  have  been  few  disputes  about  the  boun- 
dariea  Where  any  dispute  did  arise,  it  was  generally  settled  by 
arbitrators  chosen  from  among  the  headmen  of  neighbouring  villages ; 
and  the  boundary  thus  more  or  less  arbitrarily  fixed  was  marked  out  on 
the  ground  by  rude  pillars  of  mud  and  roughly  mapped  The  Revenue 
Survey  m  1840-41  measured  and  mapped  uiose  boundaries  scientifically, 
and  they  have  since  been  maintained  Thereafter  the  unit  of  administra- 
tion was  no  longer  the  collection  of  persons  inhabiting  a  village,  but 
the  township  with  its  clearly  defined  area,  and  thus  the  second  stage  in 
the  definition  of  rights  in  land  was  reached ;  the  land  was  all  divided  into 
strictly  demarcated  blocks,  and  with  insignificant  exceptions  the  iphabit* 
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ants  of  one  block  were  not  allowed  to  exercise  rights  over  any  other 
block  unless  it  had  been  specifically  allotted  to  them.    The  pastora) 
families  who  had  been  accustomed  to  roam  over  large  tracts  of  country 
and  the  agriculturists  who  had  cultivated  anywhere  in  the  neighbour-^ 
hood  of  the  homestead  were  no  longer  allowea  to  do  so  except  within 
the  boundaries  of  their  allotment,  or  vdth  the  permission  of  those  to 
whom  another  block  of  land  had  been  allotted    Every  inhabited  village 
was  ^ven  its  township  (puLuza)  or  demarcated  block  of  land,  in  which 
its  imiabitaats  alone  were  allowed  to  exercise  rights,  and  the  unin* 
habited  estates  were  granted  from  time  to  time  under  separate  leases 
either  to  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  villages  or  to  new  colonists. 
The  boundaries  then  for  the  first  time  laid  down  have,  with  the  exoep* 
tion  of  a  comer  here  and  there,  been  maintained  until  now,  so  that  the 
boundaries  of  townships  (/nw/aza)  as  shown  in  the  maps  of  the  present 
Settlement  generally  coincide  with  those  given  in  the  maps  of  the  Re. 
venue  Survey  of  1840-41.  In  the  Regular  Settlement  of  1852-63,  however, 
a  number  oi  the  blocks  then  demarcated  were  found  to  be  too  large 
for  administrative  purposes,  and  were  divided  into  several  townships  with 
clearly  defined  boundsudes,  on  principles  similar  to  those  followed  by 
Major  Thoresby ;  except  that  in  such  cases  the  lease  of  the  uniohabitea 
blocks  was  usually  given  to  the  lessees  of  the  inhabited  village  on  condi- 
tion of  founding  new  villages  in  those  blocks ;  so  that  now  in  several  part9 
of  the  district,  as  at  Malaut,  Bubshahr,  Chaut41a  and  Sitoganno^  may  be 
found  a  circle  of  three  or  four  contiguous  estates  held  by  the  same  sets 
of  individuals*.    In  1841,  however,  an  axea  of  some  800  square  miles 
about  Abohar  was  left  still  undemarcated»  as  it  had  no  permanent  in«* 
habitants  and  almost  no  cultivation,  and  it  was  not  until  1857  th§t  this 
part  of  the  district  was  all  finally  demarcated  and  allotted.    The  allot* 
ments  there  are  mostly  about  4,000  acres  in  area»  and  the  straight  line9 
and  right  anglea  show  how  arbitrarily  the  boundaries  were  in  most  cases 
fixed.    The  same  principles  were  followed  however  in  the  demarcatioQ 
of  the  Abohar  prairie  in  1853-57,  as  had  been  followed  by  Migor 
Thoresby  in  the  Sotar  valley  in  1887-38.    Within  reasonable  limits  me 
cultivated  lands  were  assigned  to  the  villages  where  the  cultivator 
lived,  and  their  rights  were  thereafter  conmied  to  the  block  of  lan<] 
assigned  to  their  village,  while  the  uninhabited  blocks  were  considered 
to  be  unburdened  by  rights  and  were  assigned  to  new  colonists,  without 
whose  permission  no  outsider  could  thei^aftier  cultivate  or  pasture  hiqi 
cattle  within  the  boundaries  of  the  allotments    The  hifihlying  portion 
of  Pai^ana  Bahak  was  practically  uninhabited  up  to  the  Itegular  Settle* 
ment  m  1859,  and  was  then  demarcated  into  strips  runmng  at  rifirht 
angles  to  the  Satlaj  and  its  old  bank  the  Danda;  each  strip  was  diviaedl 
into  small  blocks  which  were  allotted  on  separate  leases  to  tne  inhabitants 
of  the  villages  on  the  river.    Thus  by  1860  the  whole  of  the  present 
Sirs&  district  had  been  marked  off  mto  townships  (mavaa)  by  clearly 
defined  and  accurately  mapped  boundaries,  and  these  townships  have 
been  maintained  with  their  boimdaries  as  thus  demarcated  as  the  unita 
of  revenue  administration,  except  that  we  have  in  the  present  Settle- 
ment  in  eieht  cases  combined  two  small  contiguous  or  neighbouring 
townships  neld  by  the  same  set  of  individuals  into  one,  thus  reducing 
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the  total  number  by  eight  The  3,004  square  miles  of  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Sirs^  district  is  now  divided  into  650  townships 
(mauza),  the  average  area  of  which  is  therefore  nearly  3,000  acres ;  but 
they  vary  greatly  in  size,  e.g,,  Chak  Muhammad  Usmin,  one  of  the 
smallest,  has  an  area  of  only  27  acres,  while  Chautala,  one  of  the  largest, 
has  an  area  of  19,125  acres.  The  boundaries  are  so  well  de- 
fined by  masonry  pillars  (tokha)  at  the  points  where  three  boundaries 
meet,  and  by  mud  pillars  (gad)  at  the  comers,  that  in  the  present  Settle- 
ment there  were  very  few  disputes  between  neighbouring  villages  as  to 
their  mutual  boundary,  and  where  a  dispute  did  arise  it  concerned  only 
a  few  acres  and  was  eaisily  decided  by  reference  to  the  former  map,  or 
by  the  help  of  arbitrators,  or  by  the  Settlement  Officer  on  evidence 
of  possession,  the  acquiescence  of  the  disputants  in  the  decision  being 
easily  obtuned  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  value  of  the  land  in 
dispute. 

210.    This  demarcation  of  the  land  into  townships,  which  was  com- 

_.,.,„  ,       menced  in   1837  and    completed  for  all  the 

Natife  Role  inhabited  portion  of  the  district  in  1841,  was 

a  most  important  step  in  the  definition  of 
nshta  in  the  land ;  but  for  a  considerable  period  thereafter  the  rights 
of  the  individuals  within  the  township  remained  undefined,  and  even 
the  rights  of  Government  on  the  one  side  and  the  cultivators  on  the 
other  were  for  a  time  somewhat  vague.  Previously  when  the  only  in- 
habitants of  the  prairie  were  roaming  pastoral  families  they  had  paid 
little  to  any  Ruler,  and  the  only  revenue  derived  from  the'tract  by  any 
Chief  claiming  jurisdiction  over  it  had  reached  him  in  the  shape  of 
plunder  secured  by  an  armed  foray.  The  Bhatti  Nawdb  of  IR&mA  is 
said  to  have  nominally  exacted  fix)m  the  cultivators  in  the  Sotar  valley 
a  fourth  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  cultivated  land,  but  really  he 
took  what  he  could  get.  When  the  Il^ja  of  Bik&ner  or  Patti^la  sent 
forward  his  subjects  to  colomse  the  prairie,  he  ignored  the  rights  of  the 
pastoral  inhabitants  and  assumed  authority  to  grant  jpermission  to  the 
colonists  to  settle  in  any  place  not  already  occupied,  requiring  fi*om 
them  in  return  for  protection  and  in  acknowledgment  of  the  fiuler's 
authority  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  land,  which  was 
usually  taken  in  kind.  Patti^la,  Ndbha  and  the  other  Sikh  Chie& 
seem  ordinarily  to  have  exacted  from  the  cultivators  one-seventh  of 
the  gross  produce,  but  the^grants  held  from  those  Chie&  by  the  Sukhe- 
ras  of  Abohar  show  that  they  sometimes  granted  land  free  for  the  first 
two  years  to  new  colonists,  and  sometimes  took  only  a  tenth  of  the  gross 
produce  free  of  all  extra  charges  for  the  first  ten  years  of  cultivation, 
afterwards  raising  the  Ruler's  share  to  one-seventL  In  a  general  grant 
or  proclamation  issued  in  1825  under  the  authority  of  the  Pattidla 
Chief,  in  which  are  named  villages  all  over  the  great  Dry  Tract,  the 
colonists  are  urged  to  settle  without  fear,  to  increase  their  cultivation 
and  so  improve  the  revenues  of  the  State,  and  the  share  of  the  ruling 

EDwer  is  declared  to  be  one-seventh  of  the  gross  produce  from  the 
eadmen  (panch)  of  the  villages  and  one-sixth  from  the  ordinary  cul- 
tivators for  the  first  ten  years,  and  after  that  term  one-sixth  from  the 
headmen  and  one-fifth  from  the  cultivators,  to  be  levied  in  the  kharif 
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harvest  by  a{){>raij3ement  of  the  standiiu?  crop,  and  in  the  rabi  harvest' 
by  actual  division  of  the  grain.  The  B^j^  ^^  Bikdner  .however  seems 
often  to  have  levied  his  dues  in  cash  and  not  in  kind.  The  colonists 
who  settled  under  his  protection  paid  nothing  for  the  first  five  years 
and  then  paid  Rs.  2  per  "  plough"  of  ten  or  twelve  acres.  In  the  tract 
on  the  Satlaj  ruled  by  the  Naw4bs  of  Bhawalpur  and  Mamdot 
the  state  of  things  was  somewhat  different,  as  the  Bodlas  and 
Wattus  who  led  the  colonisation  fi-om  across  the  river  were  more  in- 
dependent than  the  Sikh  and  Bdgri  colonists  of  the  Dry  Tract  In 
both  those  States  the  actual  cultivators  paid  rent  in  kind,  one-third 
share  of  the  gross  produce  of  land  flooded  by  the  river  and  one-fourth 
share  of  the  produce  of  land  irri^ted  by  wells.  In  the  country  under 
BhiLwalpur  this  rent  was  divided  into  16  shares,  of  which  10  went 
to  the  Nawd.b  and  6  to  the  Wattus ;  and  in  the  countiy  under  Mamdot 
also  it  was  divided  into  16  shares,  of  which  9  went  to  the  Naw4b,  3  to 
the  Bodlas,  and  the  reminder  to  the  chie&  of  Jhumba  and  Amauli  who 
held  shares  in  the  tract  Besides  these  dues,  the  rulers  claimed  various 
other  privileges,  such  as  one  rupee  for  each  maker  of  soQJi  in  the  Dry 
Tract,  or  the  right  of  taking  green  fodder  at  the  rate  of  one  iruiria 
for  every  ghwmdo  sown  with  the  help  of  the  river  floods  or  one  havdl 
on  every  well  There  were  also  distmctions  made  in  fiEivour  of  the 
leaders  of  each  group  of  colonists  as  in  the  general  proclamation  of 
Pattiila  above  quoted ;  but  these  were  comparatively  insignificant,  and 
broadly  speaking  each  new  colonist  who  broke  up  the  land  of  the 
prairie  or  ^the  river-side  had  to  eive  to  the  Ruler  of  tne  time  the  custo- 
mary share  of  the  produce  of  his  cultivation  or  the  customary  fee  per 
plough.  Thus  the  Kuler's  income  firom  the  tract  varied  with  the  extent 
of  cultivation,  and  fluctuated  from  year  to  year  with  the  nature  of  the 
harvest  and  the  number  of  the  cultivators. 

211.    When  the  Sotar  valley  and  the  adjacent  hi^h  land  came 

Tc  \x    f  \x  R  A       ^^'^^    ^^  administration  of  British  oflBlcers, 

cari^Bri^h  rule!***  w^er    ^^^  seem  to  have  at  once  introduced  a  system 

of  cash  assessments  with  short  leases.  Pro- 
bably these  assessments  were  founded  on  some  sort  of  estimate  of 
the  previous  income  of  the  native  rulers,  but  they  were  generally  so 
high  that  they  could  not  be  realised  in  full  except  in  unusually  good 
years,  and  the  actual  income  firom  the  land-revenue  each  year 
fluctuated  greatly,  and  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  harvest 
Villages  were  constantly  in  arrears,  and  the  officers  of  Government 
seem  to  have  in  practice  decided  every  year  how  much  they  could 
get  out  of  the  village,  and  if  the  demand  was  not  paid  in  time,  the  whole  of 
the  grain  belonging  to  the  village  was  attached  and  no  portion  of  it  was 
released  until  the  niU  value  of  it  had  been  paid  in  cash  or  irood  security 
for  a  future  payment  had  been  given.  Sometimes  the  {^  was  soia 
on  the  account  of  Oovemment  at  once,  as  the  owners  were  unable  to 
redeem  it  and  could  procure  no  assistance.  In  1837  Major  Thoresby 
pointed  out  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  reduce  the  assessment  to 
so  low  a  rate  that  it  could  be  paid  punctually  without  reference  to 
season,  and  suggested  that  a  rule  should  be  laid  dowir  authorizing  the 
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ttaussion  of  a  fraction  of  the  demand  according  to  the  extent  of  &ilnre 
of  each  harvest.  The  Board  of  Revenue  in  its  instructions  for  assess- 
ment had  directed  its  officers  to  calculate  their  assessments  so  as  to  leave 
20  per  cent  of  the  net  profit  to  the  proprietors ;  but  in  practice  it  was 
found  impossible  to  frame  an  estimate  of  the  net  profit  and  to  say  who 
were  the  proprietors,  so  that  the  chief  guide  the  assessing  officers  had 
was  the  previous  actual  realisations.  In  1837,  when  the  Dry  Tract  came 
under  British  rule  and  was  summarily  settled  by  Major  Thoresby,  he 
found  that  the  system  of  paying  dues  of  all  sorts  in  kina  had  universally 
prevailed  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  colonists'  obligations  to  the  ruling 
power  and  of  all  their  own  mutual  agreements  and  arrangements.  For 
the  first  year  he  realised  the  dues  of  Government  in  kind,  but  proceeded 
immediately  to  fix  the  assessment  of  each  village  in  cash  and  granted 
leasea  at  fixed  sums  for  three  yeara  In  assessing  he  had  the  land  under 
cultivation  measured  or  estimated  in  presence  of  the  peasants,  and  made 
an  estimate  of  the  average  gross  produce  which  he  valued  at  the  selling 
prices  of  the  day ;  he  then  took  a  share  of  this  proportionate  to  the  share 
of  the  gross  produce  which  had  hitherto  been  taken  by  the  ruling  power, 
and  announced  his  cash  assessment  so  calculated  as  the  land-revenue  of 
the  village  for  the  next  three  years.  He  had  no  accounts  to  guide  him, 
and  his  estimates  must  have  been  rough  guesses  only,  but  the  principle 
adopted  was  to  substitute  for  the  oollections  made  in  kind  by  the  former 
Native  Rulers,  which  varied  with  the  area  under  cultivation  and  the 
nature  of  the  harvest,  a  fixed  cash  assessment  calculated  on  their  average 
leceipts,  to  be  paid  annually  without  reference  to  the  harvest  When 
the  Wattu  parrana  on  the  Satlaj  was  annexed  soon  after,  cash  assess^ 
ments  calculated  on  the  same  principle  were  similarly  substituted  for  the 
former  oollections  in  kind.  The  assessments  of  the  Wattu  paigana  were 
afterwards  revised  and  as  a  rule  reduced,  but  those  of  the  villages  of  the 
Dry  Tract,  though  announced  by  Major  Thoresby  for  a  term  of  three 
yean  only,  were  mostly  allowed  to  oontinue  in  foroe  until  the  first 
Regular  Settlement,  which  commenced  in  1853.  Thus  throughout  the 
district,  in  place  of  the  system  of  making  collections  of  revenue  bv 
taking  a  shure  of  the  actual  produce  or  appraising  the  crop  as  it  stood, 
a  system  of  cash  assessments  was  introduced  and  the  maximum  demand 
of  Government  was  fixed  for  certain  pmods.  The  assessment  was  oaU 
culated  with  little  reference  to  the  net  profits  of  cultivation  and  was  in^ 
tended  to  be  simply  an  approximation  to  ^t  previous  averc^  realisa* 
tions  of  the  State  fit>m  the  land.  The  actual  realisations  and  indeed  the 
actual  demand  of  the  State  were  still  however  very  vague  and  indefinite, 
for  on  the  average  of  the  20  years  precedio^  1852,  a  quarter  of  th« 
nominal  demand  was  remitted  annually,  and  m  some  years  the  remis* 
ffions  amounted  to  more  than  half  the  nominal  demand.  The  demand 
was  practically  a  maximum  one  realisable  only  in  good  years,  and  the 
actual  realisations  were  made  according  to  a  rough  cfltimi^  formed 
fvithout  measurement  by  an  officer  of  Government  (the  taJisttddr  ox 
peaMcdr)  as  to  the  extent  and  outturn  of  the  standing  crop  and  the 
ability  of  the  village  to  pay.  In  short,  the  practical  effect  of  the  Settle* 
cnent  engagement  was  only  to  limit  the  demand  of  Government  in  years 
of  good  harvest,  and  the  actual  reidisations  in  ordinary  years  or.in  yeara 
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of  failure  of  crop  were  quite  uncertain  and  depended  on  rough  calcula- 
tions made  by  a  Oovemment  official 

$12.     The  land  had  thus  been  demarcated  into  townships,  and  the 

maximum  demand  of  the  State  from  each  town- 

Righta  of  the  individual    g^ip  i^  the  shape  of  land-revenue   had  been 

l^^^Z.    "  limited,  but  within  the  township  the  rights  of 

the  individual  cultivators  were  still  quite  un- 
dfefined  The  colonists,  on  first  settling  in  the  uncultivated  prairie,  had 
each  broken  up  the'  piece  of  land  that  took  his  fancy ;  and  as  land  was 
plentiful,  when  any  colonist  wished  to  extend  his  cultivation  he  broke 
up  more  of  the  prairie-land  within  his  township  without  consulting 
axij  one.  When  the  demand  of  the  State  was  realised  in  kind,  each 
cultivator  paid  the  customary  share  of  his  actual  produce  direct- 
ly to  the  State  ;  and  when  the  demand  of  the  State  was  fixed  in 
cash,  it  was  in  most  villages  the  rule  to  spread  the  total  land-revenue, 
cesses  and  common  village  expenses  for  the  year  by  an  equal  rate  over 
all  the  land  of  the  township  cultivated  during  the  year.  This  rate  was 
constantly  changing  with  the  amount  of  the  land-revenue  demand  of 
the  year,  which  though  nominally  fixed  was  practically  very  fluctuating, 
with  the  amount  of  the  common  village  expenses,  and  with  the  area 
niider  cultivation.  There  were  no  maps,  and  the  fields  had  not  been 
measured  by  any  Oovemment  official,  so  that  the  system  of  calculating 
the  area  cultivated  and  the  idl-round  rate  for  the  year  was  very  rough. 
In  many  villages  the  peasants  had  measuring  chains  or  ropes  of  their 
own  with  which  they  measured  the  land  annually,  each  tract  of  country 
having  its  own  stanoard  of  measurement  For  instance,  the  colonists 
of  the  Darba  pargana  had  a  chain  of  72  cubits  (hath)  equal  to  44  yards, 
and  their  local  unit  of  area  was  the  b(gha,  a  square  with  a  side  the 
length  of  this  chain.  The  village  accountant  (paiwdri)  was  usually  a 
shop-keeper  of  the  village  wiui  little  knowle<%e  of  mensuration,  and 
liis  business  was  chiefly  to  draw  up  annually  a  list  of  the  cultivators 
with  the  total  area  cultivated  by  each  for  the  year,  and  to  calculate  out 
the  all-round  rate  and  work  out  the  amount  due  on  the  holding  of  each 
cultivator.  In  some  villages  there  were  special  village  officers  elected 
by  the  peasants  themselves,  called  lathwd,  distinct  from  the  patwan  and 
the  regular  headmen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  measure  the  land  and 
superintend  the  distribution  of  the  revenue  demand  and  village  ex- 
penses over  the  holdings  of  the  cultivators.  This  method  of  distributing 
(]t>(tchh)  the  burdens  of  the  village  community  was  known  as  the  "  brother- 
hood*' method  (bhaiydchdra)  and  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  villages  (e.g,,  26  of  the  44  villages  in  the  Darba  pargana  paid  their 
dues  in  this  way),  and  under  such  a  system  all  the  profits  and  losses  of 
the  callage  management  were  equally  shared  by  all  the  cultivators  with- 
out distmction  in  proportion  to  their  actual  cultivation.  The  common 
expenses  of  the  village,  which  were  ordinarily  small  in  proportion  to  the 
Itod-revenue  and  cesses  due  to  Oovemment,  were  determined  by  the 
general  body  of  cultivators.  Bach  cultivator  cultivated  as  much  land 
a^  he  chose,  and  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  whole  of  the  produce, 
being  bound  only  to  pay  his  proportionate  share  of  the  Govern- 
ment   dues    and   the    common    village    expenses.     The  xmltivators 
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were  almost  all  on  an  equal  footing,  but  some  little  distinction 
was  made  between*  the  ordinary  cmtiyators  and  the  leaders  of 
the  original  body  of  colonists.  These  latter  were  called  "headmen" 
(mvJchya  or  panch)  and  it  was  generally  to  them  that  the  original  grant 
had  be^i  made  by  the  ruling  power.  Sometimes  the  headmen  were 
designated  by  the  gift  of  a  turban  placed  on  their  heads  by  the  Ruler, 
or  b^  being  allowed  to  present  the  customaiy  offering  on  receiving  per- 
mission to  found  a  village  ;  and  sometimes  a  regular  deed  of  grant  was 
made  out  in  which  they  were  mentioned  by  name  as  the  grantees. 
They  were  distinguished  fix>m  the  rest  of  the  cultivators  sometimes  by 
being  allowed  to  hold  a  portion  of  land  such  as  two  "  ploughs"  free  of 
revenue,  and  sometimes  by  being  required  to  pay  to  Government  a 
smaller  share  of  the  produce  of  their  cultivation  than  the  others.  On 
the  introduction  of  British  rule,  the  leases  granted  to  the  village  com- 
munities were  made  out  in  the  names  of  these  headmen,  that  is,  in  the 
names  of  those  who  had  been  mentioned  in  the  deeds  of  grant  given  by 
the  Native  Rulers,  or  of  those  who  at  the  time  of  transfer  were  found  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  control  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
village.  The  privilege  of  holding  lands  free,  or  of  paying  a  low  share 
of  the  produce  was  taken  away  from  them,  but  they  were  given  instead 
an  allowance  of  5  or  7  per  cent  on  the  fixed  cash  assessment,  which 
was  at  first  deducted  from  the  Government  demand  and  shared  equally 
by  the  headmen  (now  generally  called  rn/iiqaddarri  or  lamharddr). 
These  headmen  were  the  representatives  of  the  village  community  in 
its  transactions  with  Government ;  they  signed  engagements  for  the 
whole  body,  and  collected  the  land-revenue  and  other  dues  and  ptdd 
them  into  the  Treasury;  they  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  admmis- 
tration  of  the  village,  and  were  the  first  to  oe  called  on  for  information 
regarding  its  affairs  when  required  by  the  officers  of  Government 
In  short  they  were  the  headmen  of  the  village,  the  leaders  of  the  com* 
munity.  But  ordinarily  in  "  brotherhood"  villages  these  headmen  had 
little  power  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  cultivators.  All  cultivated  new 
land  without  askin?  their  consent,  all  sent  their  cattle  to  graze  in  the  un* 
cultivated  pasture-mnd,  and  all  had  a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  the 
village  accounts  and  the  amount  to  be  realized  for  common  village  ex- 
penses ;  and  except  the  5  or  7  per  cent  allowed  by  Government,  the 
neadmen  reaJisea  nothing  frx>m  the  cultivators  except  what  was 
necessary  to  meet  the  burdens  imposed  on  the  village.  In  some 
of  the  villages,  however,  as  cultivation  developed  and  interests 
began  to  coimict  with  one  another^  distinctions  gradually  came  to  bd 
drawn.  The  cultivators  who  belonged  to  the  menial  classes  (kaTPiin)  ac- 
customed to  perform  tra^tional  services  to  the  peasant  classes  were 
considered  to  occupy  a  subordinate  position  similar  to  that  held  by 
men  of  their  claas  in  older  villages.  The  original  settlers  who  formed 
the  first  body  of  the  colonists  and  had  lived  in  the  village  ever  since 
its  foundation  {mori-gad)  were  admitted  to  have  rights  superior  to 
those  of  later  arrivals.  And  the  headmen  who  had  all  along  taken 
the  lead  in  braving  the  h»xlships  of  the  desert,  and  who  had  always 
been  the  first  persons  made  responsible  for  anything  wanted  by  the 
State  from  tne  village  community,  were  allowed  to  appropriate  certain 
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perquisites  which  had  a  tendency  to  develope.  Thus  in  some  villa2re» 
the  headmen  were  allowed  to  charge  a  fee  from  new  colonists  when 
they  were  granted  permission  to  settle  in  thd  village  and  break  up 
land ;  or  again  when  an  old  settler  left  the  village  and  gave  up  his 
cultivated  land,  as  was  constantly  happening  in  the  early  days  of  colo* 
nisation,  the  headmen  were  allowed  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  either 
cultivate  it  themselves,  or  make  it  over  to  some  other  cultivator  who 
paid  them  a  fee  on  getting  possession ;  or  sometimes  the  subscription 
levied  for  the  common  expenses  was  allowed  to  be  a  little  above  the  sum 
actually  expended,  and  the  headmen  were  allowed  to  share  among  them- 
selves whatever  little  profit  there  was.  In  other  villages,  however,  the 
position  of  the  headmen  was  from  the  first  much  stronger  than  this. 
They  had  obtained  the  grant  of  a  villaore  site  as  individuals,  not  as 
the  leaders  of  a  body  of  colonists,  ana  had  gathered  together  a  body 
of  cultivators  distinctly  on  the  understanding  that  the  ^rant  was  theirs 
only ;  they  had  levied  fixed  rates  of  rent  on  all  cultivation,  generally  so 
calculated  as  to  leave  some  profit  after  defraying  all  the  burdens  of  the 
village,  and  this  profit  had  been  shared  by  the  headmen  only,  who 
also  bore  all  the  losses  and  all  the  common  expenses  of  the  village. 
The  cultivators  in  such  villages  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  profits  and 
losses  of  the  village  administration,  or  the  determination  of  the  com- 
mon village  expenses ;  they  only  had  to  pay  the  customary  rent  on  their 
cultivation  to  the  headmen,  and  leave  them  to  share  the  profits  0(  to 
bear  the  losses  of  the  village  as  a  whole  in  its  transactions  with  the  State  and 
with  its  neififhbours.  This  system  of  distributing  the  vills^e  burdens  (bdchh) 
was  called  the  "rent-system"  (boleddri)  in  contradistinction  to  the"brother- 
hood"  system  (bhaiydchdra).  It  was  especially  prevalent  in  the  new  town- 
ships, many  of  wMch  were  granted  by  British  officers  distinctly  to 
individuals,  who  gathered  tenants  together  to  help  them  to  found  new 
villages  and  cultivate  their  grants.  The  system  of  taking  a  fixed  rent 
(bola)  usually  higher  than  the  demand  of  the  State  was  also  in  force 
almost  everywhere  in  the  case  of  those  tenants  who  living  in  one  town- 
ship cultivated  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  another  township  (jpaki 
kdaht).  The  profits  of  cultivation  and  of  village  management  were 
however  very  small  and  precarious.  Land  was  plentiful  and  it  took 
some  time  to  attach  the  colonists  to  the  soil.  Cultivators  were  cons- 
tantly comin|[  and  going,  and  even  headmen  of  villages  often  threw 
up  their  position  with  its  rights  and  responsibilities  and  disappeared 
fit>m  the  scene.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  pastoral  Musal- 
m&n  tribes,  who  found  some  difficulty  in  giving  up  their  wandering 
life  and  settling  down  to  agriculture  in  a  fixed  spot,  and  with  the 
Signs,  who  are  less  attached  to  their  fields  than  are  the  Sikh  Jats. 
Headmen  were  only  too  c;lad  to  get  as  much  land  cultivated  as  they 
could,  for  this  spread  tiie  village  burdens  over  a  larger  number  ana 
rendered  them  proportionately  lighter,  so  no  one  ever  thought  of  eject- 
ing a  cultivator  so  long  as  he  paid  his  share  of  the  dues  levied  firom 
the  village.  Land  could  be  had  sumost  anywhere  for  the  asking,  so 
that  it  nad  no  transferable  value,  and  sales  of  land  were  unknown. 
The  right  to  cultivate  a  field  was  handed  down  by  a  father  to  all  his 
sons  in  equal  shares,  and  the  right  of  headmanship  went  generally  in 
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the  elder  braach,  thoue^h  sometimeB  a  minor  son  was  set  aside  for  the 
time  or  altogether  in  &vour  of  an  adult  agnate  relative. 

213.  This  was  the  state  of  things  found  to  exist  by  Mr.  Thomason, 

the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- Western 
BStfsel5^^t  Provinces,  when  he  made  his  memorable  tour 

through  the  district  in  1851-52  ;  and  the  orders 
he  passed  were  as  follows :— "I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  apparent 
uncertainty  attaching  to  rights  of  land  in  this  Territory.  Although  land 
appears  to  be  of  small  value  and  so  abundant  that  it  might  be  supposed  little 
the  object  of  desire,  there  have  been  numerous  petitions  presented  to  me 
claiming^  the  |)ossession  of  certain  lands  or  the  exercise  of  certain  rights  of 
which  the  petitioners  are  debarred.  This  is  a  hopeful  symptom.  It  shows 
that  we  have  material  to  work  upon,  and  it  indicates  the  direction  our 
efforts  should  take.  Here,  as  elsewnere,  men  will  not  undertake  to  improve 
land  to  which  they  hold  no  certain  and  definite  title.  The  first  step 
must  be  to  assure  every  man  of  his  right  Till  this  is  done  we  have  no 
ground  to  complain  of  apathy  or  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  means  for  effecting  this  are  amply  at  hand.  A  profes- 
sional Revenue  Survey  of  the  whole  Territory  was  made  12  years  ago,  but 
the  Settlement  has  not  yet  been  made.  I  requested  to  be  fiivoured 
with  a  memorandum  of  the  number  of  settled  and  unsettled  villages, 
but  this  could  not  be  furnished  at  the  time.  There  is  great  reason  to 
fear  that  even  in  the  settled  villages  rights  are  imperfectly  defined 
This  is  a  subject  deserving  the  closest  attention  of  tne  Sudder  Board 
of  Revenue  and  of  all  connected  with  the  district  The  work  must  be 
set  about  earnestly,  systematically  and  regularly.  The  operation  is  nq 
new  or  untried  one.  The  jama  must  of  course  be  very  light  The 
quantity  of  revenue  to  be  realised  is  of  venr  little  conseauence.  The 
great  object  is  the  moral  improvement  of  tne  people.  Aavertence  has 
already  been  had  to  the  precarious  produce  from  the  Sotar  landa  In 
such  settlements  as  have  been  made  there  has  been  considerable 
diversitv  in  the  treatment  of  these  lands.  Sometimes  thev  have  been 
nominallv  assessed  at  the  maximum  which  can  be  realised  in  a  good 
year,  ana  heavy  balances  have  been  remitted  in  successive  years; 
elsewhere  they  have  been  altogether  excluded  icom  assessment  and 
held  khdrrL  Both  proceedings  were  alike  at  variance  with  our  estab- 
lished prindiples  of  revenue  administration.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
jama  should  be  fixed  at  the  fair  average  produce  of  the  lands,  such  as 
the  people  might  hope  to  be  able  to  pay  with  ordinary  prudence  in  a 
run  of  years.  In  very  bad  seasons  the  Sotar  lands  should  be  held 
kkdm,  and  the  balance  left  for  possible  recovery  in  future  years.  I£ 
there  is  no  balance  and  an  unusually  good  season  occurs,  the  people 
should  be  left  without  stint  and  grudge  to  the  enjoyment  of  what 
their  good  fortune  has  given  them.  On  this  principle  I  would  wish  a  20 
years'  settlement  of  the  Sotar  as  well  as  of  the  RoM  lands  to  be  made." 

214.  The  Regular  Settlement  of  1852-64  was  carried  out  in 
»«-     «  ax  ^.        M  A.^      accordance  with    these  orders  and  under  the 

rigMofthtsu^  authority  of  Regulation  IX  of  1833.     The  de- 

mand of  the  State  from  each  township,  instead 
of  being  a  nominal  maximum  demand  realised  fully  only  in  exceptionally. 
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good  years,  was  fixed  at  a  fair  average  assessment,  the  balances  of  bad 
years  being  recovered  in  good  years,  and  where  there  was  no  balance 
the  surplus  produce  being  lefb  to  the  people.  The  modera- 
ation  of  the  demand  thus  fixed,  as  compared  with  the  previous  assess- 
ments, is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  while  previously  on  the  average  a 
fourth  of  the  demand  was  aanually  remitted,  the  remissions  after  the 
completion  of  the  Eegular  Settlement  averaged  annually  only  1 J  per 
cent  of  the  demand.  The  principle  on  which  this  assessment  was  made 
was  that  the  demand  of  the  State  should  equal  half  the  net  profits 
of  cultivation,  but  there  were  few  data  available  on  which  to  base  such 
calculations,  and  the  Settlement  Officer  of  the  Darba  pargana  stated  that 
his  assessment  approached  to  two-thirds  of  what  the  land  was  able  to 
pay,  leaving  oae-third  as  profits  to  the  peasants.  In  tha  villages  last 
settled  Mr.  Oliver  made  sure  of  his  assessments  being  half-net-profit 
assessments  by  first  fixino^  the  rents  to  be  paid  by  the  actual  cultivators 
and  then  taking  half  of  this  as  the  demxnd  of  the  State.  The  practical 
result  all  through  the  District  was  that  the  right  of  the  State  was  at  last 
really  defined,  and  each  township  knew  that  its  assessment  as  announced 
would  be  realised  annually  up  to  1875-76,  and  that  no  further  demand 
for  revenue  would  be  maoe  on  it  by  the  State  until  that  date,  except 
perhaps  in  the  shape  of  an  enhancement  of  the  cesses,  so  that  any  pro- 
fits of  cultivation  that  might  accrue  in  the  interval  would  be  left  to  the 
members  of  the  community  holding  the  township. 

215.  It  was  a  more  difficult  matter  to  define  the  different  rights  in 

the  land  of  the  township  and  in  the  profits  of 

The   definition    of    the    its  cultivation  of  the  different  members  of  the 

rights  of  iodividaal  cnlti.     community.     The  Settlement  officials  seem  to 

have  been  hampered  by  ideas  about  property 
in  land  drawn  from  other  states  of  society,  and  to  have  assumed  that  the 
absolute  right  to  each  plot  of  land  must  vest  in  some  individual  or  body 
of  individuals,  subject  possibly  to  subordinate  rights  of  other  persons  which 
they  considered  as  limiting  the  absolute  rights  of  the  proprietorsof  the  land. 
The  first  step  towards  framing  a  record  of  rights  in  the  land  was  to  mea- 
sure and  map  each  field  and  record  the  name  of  its  actual  cultivator.  The 
boundaries  of  the  townships  as  demarcated  at  the  Revenue  Survey  of 
1840-41  were  first  marked  out  anew  on  the  ground  and  mapped,  and 
each  cultivated  field  in  the  township  was  measured  with  the  chain  and 
roughly  sketched  into  the  map  of  the  boundary,  the  uncultivated  laud 
being  divided  for  the  purpose  of  measurement  into  arbitrary  blocks, 
which  were  measured  and  sketched  in  the  same  rough  way.  The 
standard  of  measurement  adopted  was  the  ShdhjahiLnpun  bijha  (=f  of 
an  acre).  The  maps  were  not  drawn  to  scale,  but  were  merely  rude 
sketches  showing  approximately  the  areas  and  relative  positions  of  the 
various  fields  witUn  the  township ;  and  the  measurements  were  by  no 
means  accui:Q,te,  the  areas  returned  bein|^  often  10  per  cent  or  more 
above  the  true  area.  But  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  fields  had 
been  mapped  (the  Revenue  Survey  had  givan  only  the  boundaries  of  the 
townships  and  the  total  areas  under  cultivation  and  uncultivated  res- 
pectively), and  the  measurements  were  at  least  much  more  accurate 
than,  the  previous  rough  measurements  made  by  the  peasants  for  the 
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purpose  of  disrtributing  their  annual  burdens ;  so  that  this  was  a  difftinet 
step  towards  the  definition  of  rights.  A  list  of  the  cultivated  fields  was 
theu  drawn  up  with  the  names  of  the  actual  cultivators  in  possession. 
All  who  claimed  any  rights  in  the  land  of  the  township  were  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  Settlement  Officer  and  state  their  claims.  The 
peasants  themselves  had  only  vague  ideas  as  to  what  rights  in  the  land 
w.^re,  and  had  to  be  prompted  by  questions.  Evidently,  according  to  their 
experience,  the  responsibilities  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  land 
had  been  more  prominent  than  the  rights,  and  they  showed  no  great 
anxiety  to  claim  rights  to  the  exclusion  of  their  fellows.  More  than  one 
gave  as  the  only  distinction  between  the  headmen  and  the  other  cultiva- 
tors that,  while  the  ordinary  cultivators  generally  left  the  village  in  bad 
times,  the  headmen  remained  and  met  the  demand  of  the  State  as  best 
they  could.  The  headmen  and  the  patwdii  and  other  leading  villagers 
were  asked  who  had  exercised  the  right  of  breakii^  up  the  prairie  and 
of  cultivating  the  fields  abandoned  by  cultivators,  how  the  land  revenue 
had  been  paid,  how  the  common  village  expenses  had  been  determined, 
whether  anything  had  been  levied  above  the  demand  of  the  State,  and 
who  had  shared  the  profits  and  losses  of  the  township  as  a  whole.  Such 
questions  elicited  the  facts  J  have  given  above  in  describing  the  village- 
communities  which  distributed  tneir  burdens  on  the  ''brotherhood" 
system  and  the  "  rent-system"  respectively  (bhaiydchdra  and  holeddri). 
One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  decided  was  that  concerning  the 
right  of  bringing  tne  praine  under  ciltivation,  and  after  some  dis- 
cussion specisui  orders  were  passed  by  the  Qovemment  declaring  that 
the  ordinary  cultivators  woula  thenceforth  have  no  ri^^ht  to  break  up 
new  land  without  permission  of  those  declared  proprietors,  with  whom 
alone  the  right  of  allotting  or  breaking  up  the  uncultivated  prairie  was 
thereafter  to  rest.  A  stipulation  was  nowever  made  to  the  effect  that  in 
allotting  prairie-land  for  cultivation  the  proprietors  were  to  give  a  pre- 
ference to  old  residents  over  new-comers  and  to  resident  cultivators  over 
outsiders.  The  fields  abandoned  by  cultivators  were  also  declared  to  be 
at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  proprietors,  who  could  arrange  for  their 
cultivation  in  any  way  they  chose ;  and  every  sort  of  profit  fix)m  the 
uncultivated  land  of  the  township  was  declared  to  belong  exclusively  to 
the  proprietors.  But  the  chief  difficulty  was  to  determine  who  were  to 
be  considered  to  be  the  proprietors.  In  the  villages  managed  on  the 
"  rent-system"  this  was  comparatively  easy,  as  in  t£em  the  headmen, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  village,  shared  all  the  profits  and  bore  all 
the  losses  of  the  village  as  a  whole,  realising  fixed  rents  firom  the  culti- 
vators ;  in  such  villages  these  headmen,  in  whose  names  the  previous 
leases  had  been  made  out,  were  declared  to  have  the  proprietary  right 
in  all  the  land  of  the  township,  and  the  other  cultivators  were  decla^red 
to  hold  under  them  as  tenants.  In  villages  hitherto  managed  on  the 
"  brotherhood"  system  almost  all  the  cultivators  laid  claim  to  the  pro- 
prietary right,  principally  on  the  grounds  that  they  had  broken  up  the 
prairie  without  asking  any  one's  leave,  and  that  they  had  all  paid  on 
their  cultivation  at  equal  rates.  In  many  of  the  large  J4t  villages  of  old 
Rtandi)ig  in  the  country  nearer  Delhi  held  on  a  similar  tenure  the 
Settlement  Officers  had  held  each  cultivator  to  be  proprietor  of  the  plota 
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of  land  he  cultivated,  and  to  have  a  share  in  the  proprietary  right  of  the 
uncultivated  land  proportionate  to  his  separate  cultivation,  and  this  is  the 
origin  of  the  Bhai  j^h4ra  tenure  so  common  in  that  neighbourhood ;  but 
the  Sirsd  Settlement  Officers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  familiar  with  that 
form  of  proprietary  right,  and  to  have  understood  only  a  tenure  which 
should  ^ve  certain  individuals  fixed  shares  in  the  whole  land  of  the  town- 
ship.  The  clearest  cases  were  those  in  which  umnhabited  townships  had 
been  allotted  to  individuals  by  British  officers ;  in  such  cases  it  was  assumed, 
and  perhaps  rightly,  that  the  intention   had  been  to  grant  proprietary 
rights  in  equal  shajres  to  all  the  individuals  named  in  the  grant  or  lease. 
By  analogy  it  was  held  in  the  case  of  the  "  brotherhood"  villages  founded 
under  Native  Rulers  that  the  men  in  whose  names,  as  the  leaders  of  the 
community,  the  original  permission  to  settle  had  been  made  out  were 
entitled  to  the  proprietaiy  right,   and  that  the   other  cultivators  were 
merely  their  tenanta     The  practical  result  was  that  in  almost  every 
case  the  headmen  or  leaders  mentioned  in  the  original  grant  or  the  suc- 
ceeding leases  or  their  descendants  were  declared  to  be  the  proprietors,  and 
that  they  were  held  to  own  the  whole   land  of  the  township  jointly  in 
equal  shares.     The  mode  of  decision  was  most  arbitrary.     For  instance 
in  one  village  Siiratiya,  it  was  found  that  there  were  36  men  who  seemed 
to  be  on  a  pretty  equal  footing  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  the 
other  cultivators,  so  the  whole  land  of  the  township  was  declared  to  be- 
long to  these  36  men  in  36  equal  shares ;  or,  again,  in  Aboh^  it  did  not 
seem  fair  to  give  equal  shares  to  all  who  were  thought  entitled  to  the 
proprietary  right,  and  they  were  declared  to  own  the   whole  land  of  the 
township  jointly  in  shares  proportionate  to  the  amounts  of  land  revenue 
they  had  each  paid  in  the  previous  year,  that  is,  to  the  extent  of  land 
each  happened  to  have  cultivated  in  that  year.     It  is  noticeable  that 
the  effect  of  this  action   was  to  confer  the  proprietary  rights  of  each 
village  on  men  as  individuals,  not  on  tribes  or  Cs^ilies ;  and  indeed  the 
colonisation  was  effected  by  individual  colonists,  not  by  organic  groups. 
It  is  true     that  in   many  cases  almost  the    whole  body  of  colonists  in 
a  village  consisted  of  men  of  the   same   tribe,  sometimes  of  men  of  the 
same  dan,  or  of  different  clans  but  related  by  marriage,  and  that  often 
several  members  of  the  same  family  established  themselves  in  the  same 
village ;  but  they  established  themselves  not  as  a  family  group  but  as 
individuals,  and  shared  the  proprietary  right  and  the  advantages  of  the 
colonisation  equally,  man  by  man,  and  not  in  the  unequal  shares  in  which 
they  would,  by  the  custom  of  their  tribe,  have   shared  ancestral   land  in 
their  native  village.     Indeed  in  many  cases  the  leaders  of  a  village  com- 
munity belonged  to  altogether  different  tribes  or  religions,  and  yet  esta- 
blished themselves  together  in  the  same  township  and  shared  the  pro-^ 
prietary  right  in  it  on  an  equal  footing. 

216.     This  limitation  of  the  proprietary  right  to  the  headmen  or 

leaders  of  the  community  was  fair  enough  in  the 

t.,^:™'Tto  'J4rie"«    *«^*^^  .^FTH,  »  uninhabited  blocks  of 
ftnd  tenants.  land  by  British  otncers  to  mdividual  grantees 

to  be  colomsed  by  them,  and  perhaps  in  those, 
townships  in  which  the  **  rent-system"  (boUddrt)  had  prevailed  and 
the  headmen  only  had  shared  in  the  profits  and   losses  of  the  township 
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a3  a  whole ;  but  it  was  hardly  fiur  in  the  old  villages  managed  o& 
the  "  brotherhood''  system  (phaiydchdra)  in  which  those  headmen 
had  often  been  only  the  representatives  of  the  whole  body  of  cultivatorB^ 
who  were  practically  equal  to  them  and  often  closely  related  to  them.  The 
real  state  of  things  has  been  pithily  described  in  the  following 
verses: — 
Bdike  de  sahbhe  hh&i 


Swni  unhdn  bdr  baadi 
Ik  deeirte  pag  bandi. 

Oh  hwngaya  lambarddr 
HdJdm  vsnil  hukm  aundyd 

Larribarddr  {mdn  khardya 

Sdkkdus  dd'Tnd  pyo  jdya 
Uadd  hhi  kuchh  noma  owadyd, 

Kol  nd  rakgayd  het  pydr. 

Or  again. 
BaUce  adbndn  pind  vaadyd 

Bhird  bhdi  te  chdchd  tdya 
Ik  dd  wnkdn  ndm  Ukhdya 


Jaddon  hanin  ju  uanu    hatth 
dya 
Sahndn  n4n  uakaddh  vikJidya 
Usne  dp  dd  hvJcm  chaldya 


All  the  brothers  came  together. 

They  settled  the  desert  prairie 

And  put  the  turban  <m  one 
man's  head 

He  became  headman. 

The  Ruler  issued  ordeiB  to 
him  only. — 

The  headman  lost  his  good 
fidth 

And  gave  nothing  even  to  his 

Brother  bom  of  his  &ther  and 
mother. 

No  love  or  affection  remained. 


All  together  peopled  the  vil- 
lage, 

Brothers,  cousins  and  uncles. 

They  had  one  man's  name  re- 
oordedl 

When  he  got  hold  of  the  law 


Hot  kisi  7i4in  kuchh  Tidjdne 
Le  chaiddn  tavnm/u,  ihdne 


He  turned  them  all  out. 

And  made  his  own    orders  to 

be  obeyed ; 

Thinks  nothing  of  anybody  else^ 
(saying)  "^  I  -will  take  you  off  to 

the  police  station." 
In  many  of  these  ''  brotherhood"  villages  the  cultivators  claimed  a 
share  in  the  proprietary  right,  but  as  a  rule  their  claims  were  rejected, 
and  only  those  headmen  whose  names  had  been  mentioned  in  previous 
leases,  or  the  descendants  of  such  men,  were  declared  to  be  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  whole  village.  In  numerous  cases  these  proprietors 
admitted  the  right  of  certain  of  their  fellows  to  share  in  the  proprietaiy 
right,  and  the  ^ttlement  Officer  in  such  cases  accepted  their  statement 
and  record  id  the  shares  accordingly ;  but  the  transaction  was  considered 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  ^ift  than  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  in  many 
such  cases  the  share  given  by  a  headman  to  his  relative  was  quite 
arbitrary  and  had  little  reference  to  the  degree  of  relationship  in  which 
they  stood  to  each  other.  The  numerous  claimants  whose  claims  were 
refused  were  told  that  they  might  appeal  or  take  the  dispute  into  the 
Civil  Court,  but  the  cases  in  whicn  they  thus  prosecuted  their  claim 
were  very  few.  Probably  they  hardly  understood  what  was  meant  by. 
proprietary  rights  in  the  land  (bi&ma),  and  the  orders  passed  had  little 
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iomiediate  ]6ractical  eflbct  on  their  poatlon ;  beside,  the  Civil  Courts' 
would  have  nad  no  clear  law  or  rule  to  guide  them  in  deciding  such 
claims,  and  probably  their  action  would  have  been  little  less  an>itrary 
than  that  of  the  Settlement  Officer.  The  result  was  that  in  almost  all 
the  villages  of  the  district  a  few  individuals  were  selected  £rom  among 
the  general  body  of  cultivators  and  declared  to  be  the  proprietors 
(bidvxxddr)  of  iJl  the  land  of  the  township,  holding  it  jointly  in  certain 
defined  shares,  generally  equal  but  sometimes  arbitrarilv  fixed  by  the 
Settlement  Officer  on  his  own  motion  or  at  the  instance  of  the  heaomen ; 
and  that  the  general  body  of  cultivators  were  declared  to  occupy  a 
position  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  proprietors,  and  were  classed 
as  tenants  or  ordinary  cultivators  (dadnU.) 

217.    Previous  to  the  Regular  Settlement  some  distinction  had 

been  observed  between  those  cultivators  who  had 
The    Rrant    of    rights    settled  with  the  founders  of  the  village  (mori* 

rf  jjccupaDcy  to  the  ten-     ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  y^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

escaped  the  hardships  endured  by  the  first 
colonists;  and  again  between  cultivators  residing  in  the  village  and 
those  who  belonged  to  another  village,  but  for  some  reason  haa  taken 
up  land  in  the  township  for  cultivation.  A  list  was  accordingly  drawn 
up  of  all  the  cultivators  showing  for  each  whether  he  lived  in  the  village 
or  elsewhere,  and  for  how  many  years  he  had  cultivated  land  in  the 
township.  For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  the  classes,  an 
arbitrary  period  of  ten  years  was  taken,  and  all  cultivators  who  had 
held  land  in  the  township  for  ten  years  or  more  were  classed  as  "  old 
tenants"  (dsdmi  qad4m),  wnile  those  who  had  held  for  less  than  ten 
years  were  called  "new  tenants"  (dadrrU  jadid).  Both  classes  were 
declared  to  have  a  right  of  occupancy  in  the  land  they  were  then 
cultivating  so  long-as  they  paid  tneir  just  dues,  and  the  only  difierence 
made  between  the  two  classes  was  that  the  '4  old  tenants"  had  the 
option  of  subletting  their  lands  while  the  ''  new  tenants "  had  not. 
Tneir  right  of  occupancy  was  declared  hereditary  with  the  important 

1)roviso  l^t  the  heir  must  settle  in  the  village  or  lose  his  right  to  the 
and.  The  Settlement  Officer  at  first  declaml  these  occupancy  rights  to 
be  inalienable,  but  the  Lieutenant-Oovemor  directed  that  this  clause 
should  be  omitted  firom  the  record,  so  that  the  practice  of  sale  of  rights 
of  occupancy  might  then  grow  up  or  not  as  the  convenience  and  inter-' 
ests  of  all  parties  conqsmed  might,  in  the  prc^fress  of  general  improve- 
ment, be  found  to  recommend.  In  the  parts  of  the  dismct  last  settled 
Mr.  Oliver  appears  to  have  confined  the  right  of  occupancy  to  those 
tenants  who  were  related  to  the  proprietors  or  belonged  to  the  same 
claes,  and  had  settled  along  with  them  and  aided  in  the  founding  of  the 
village.  A  few  tenants  who  had  settled  in  the  village  veiy  recently, 
or  occupied  a  distinctly  inferior  position,  or  who  md  not  live  in  the 
village,  were  declared  to  be  tenants-at-will  holding  bom  year  to  year. 
The  names  "old tenant"  and  "new  tenant"  were  afterwards  super- 
seded by  the  term  "  hereditary  tenant"  (mcmnisi),  and  the  tenants- 
at-will  were  then  called  "  non-hereditaiy"  (ghair-wxiurAM).  The 
result  of  this  procedure  was  that,  roughly  speaking,  all  land  brought 
under  cultivation  before  1852  was  declared  to  be  held  by  the  cultivator 
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with  right  of  occupancy  and  was  so  recorded  in  the  record  of  the 
Regular  Settlement  (1852-64).  According  to  that  Settlement  the  area 
then  under  cultivation  was  700,289  acres,  and  of  this  area  only  49,121 
acres,  or  7  per  cent,  were  held  by  3,658  tenants-at-will ;  186,108  acres, 
or  27  per  cent.,  were  cultivated  by  the  5,226  men  who  were  declared 
proprietors;  and  465,060  acres,  or  66  per  cent,  were  held  by  21,684 
cultivators  who  were  declared  to  be  tenants  with  rights  of  occupancy. 
218.  The  Settlement  Officer  also  arbitrarily  fixed  the  rents  to  be 
^,    .  .  ,       paid  by  the  cultivators  who  were  declared  to 

reKlh^enluu  ^  ^uants  to  the   men  who  were  declared  to 

be  proprietors.  In  the  villages  which  had  dis- 
tributed their  burdens  on  the  "brotherhood"  {bhaiydchdra)  principle  the 
headmen  now  declared  proprietors  had  had  no  profits  on  the  cultivation 
of  their  fellows,  except  the  small  percentage  which  they  received  as 
headmen's  allowance,  generally  amounting  to  5  per  cent  on  the  State's 
demand,  and  what  they  could  save  out  of  the  fund  collected  for  com- 
mon village  expenses  (malha).  The  Settlement  Officer  limited  the 
amount  to  be  collected  for  common  expenses  to  5  per  cent  on  the 
land  revenue,  and  continued  the  allowance  of  5  per  cent  to  the  head- 
men, and  in  order  to  mark  the  position  of  the  proprietors  and  give  them 
some  profit  on  the  cultivation  of  those  now  declared  their  tenants  he 
allowed  them  a  small  percentage,  sometimes  five  or  seven  or  ten  per  cent 
on  the  land  revenue,  c^led  the  propietor's  due  (mdlikdna  or  biswa- 
ddri).  In  the  villages  of  the  Dry  Tracts  the  assessment  was  generally 
distributed  by  an  all-round  rate  of  so  many  annas  per  bigha  on  the 
land  found  cultivated  at  Settlement,  whether  held  by  proprietors  or 
tenants ;  each  cultivator,  whatever  his  status,  paid  the  amount  of  re- 
venue which  fell  on  his  holding  according  to  this  distribution,  with 
one  per  cent  for  the  road  fiind,  one  per  cent  for  the  school  fund,  five 
per  cent  for  the  headmen,  five  per  cent  for  common  expenses  and  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent  as  proprietor's  due ;  all  this  was  collected  into  ond 
fund  from  which  the  headmen  paid  the  assessment,  road  cess,  school 
cess  and  common  village  expenses,  retaining  their  allowance  of  five  per 
cent,  and  whatever  remained  was  dividea  amon^  the  proprietors  in 
proportion  to  their  shares  in  the  whole  village,  or  if  there  was  any  defi- 
ciency it  was  made  up  by  the  proprietors  in  proportion  to  their  shares. 
In  villages  which  had  been  managed  on  the  "  cash-rent"  system  (boleddri) 
the  Settlement  Officer  fixed  the  proprietor's  due  at  a  higher  percentage 
on  the  assessment,  sometimes  30  or  33  per  cent,  often  50  or  100  per 
cent ;  in  such  cases  the  road  and  school  cesses,  the  headmen's  allow- 
ance and  the  common  village  expenses  were  generally  declared  to  be 
payable  not  by  the  cultivators,  but  by  the  proprietors  out  of  their  pro- 
prietary duea  In  many  villages,  especially  among  those  held  by  the 
Sikh  Jats  on  the  "  brotherhood"  system,  the  men  declared  proprietors, 
although  they  would  not  give  a  share  in  the  whole  estate  {biawa)  to 
their  fellows,  voluntarily  remitted  the  proprietor's  due  {rndlikdv/i)  to  the 
whole  body  of  cultivators  or  to  those  who  were  most  closely  related  to 
them,  or  whom  they  considered  to  have  some  claim  to  such  considera- 
tion ;  such  tenants,  although  they  were  debarred  from  any  share  in  the 
profits   of  the   estate   as   a  whole,  paid  no  more  than  the  proprietors  on 
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their  actual  cultivation.  In  most  of  the  villages  on  the  Qhaggar  and 
Satlaj,  and  in  a  number  of  villages  in  the  Dry  Tracts,  especiaUy  those 
cultivated  by  Musalmans,  the  headmen  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
the  dues  of  the  State  and  their  own  allowances  fix>m  the  cultivators  in 
kind,  and  in  such  cases  this  custom  remained  in  force ;  the  proprietors 
took  from  the  tenants  the  customary  share  in  kind,  and  after  paying 
the  State's  demand  and  the  various  cesses  in  cash,  divided  the  surplus 
or  made  up  the  deficiency  according  to  their  respective  shares  in  the 
whole  estate. 

219.  The  Settlement  Officer  also  enquired  into  the  customs  which 

prevailed  regarding  subsidiary  matters  cou- 
th JJ^e         ^"'°"  '"^    ^®^*^  ^*^  ^^^  conflicting  rights  of  individuals 

and  the  villa^ge  administration  ^nerally,  and 
passed  orders  which  in  some  cases  simply  maintained  existing  customs 
and  in  others  prescribed  rules  for  future  guidance ;  the  general  tenor 
of  them  being  that  everything  belonged  in  proprietary  right  to  the 
men  whom  he  had  declared  proprietors,  and  that  all  rights  enjoyed  by 
other  members  of  the  community  were  limitations  of  the  absolute  pro- 
prietary right.  The  matters  dealt  with  were  very  various,  such  as  the 
rights  to  trees,  wells,  and  ponds,  customs  regarding  the  village  hedge, 
the  cleaning  of  the  lanes  and  houses,  the  maintenance  of  the  village  roaos, 
and  the  duties  and  remuneration  of  the  village  officers.  One  of  the  most 
important  was  that  concerning  the  right  of  grazing  on  the  uncultivated 
land  of  the  township,  which  was  still  in  many  cases  very  extensive. 
In  a  considerable  number  of  villages  which  had  only  a  small  area  of 
pasture-land  left  uncultivated,  vie  cultivators  resident  in  the  village 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  grazing  their  cattle  without  hindrance 
on  the  uncultivated  land  in  return  for  their  being  made  liable  to  pay 
a  share  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  their  cultivation  of  any  fine 
imposed  on  the  villa^  as  a  whole,  for  instance  under  the  Track 
Law;  but  non-cultivators  or  non-residents  were  declared  to 
have  no  right  to  grazing  except  on  payment  of  grazing-fees.  In  most 
villages  however  all  persons,  whether  proprietors  or  tenants,  were 
declared  liable  to  pay  grazing-fees  (bMnga  or  kdh-chardi  or  dug-shumdri) 
on  any  cattle  thev  might  send  to  graze  in  the  common  pasture-land; 
usually  plough-bullocks  and  calves  were  exempted,  as  well  as  one  cow 
or  one  milch-buffigilo  per  plough,  and  the  commonest  rates  for  other  animals 
were  as  follows: — 

Milch  buffalo         ...  8  annas.         Sheep  or  eoat        ...  1  anna. 

Cow  ...  4      „  Horse  or  aonkey    ...  2  annas. 

Camel  ...  8       „ 

The  income  from  these  grazLug-dues  was  declared  to  belong  to  the 
proprietors,  who  would  share  it  in  proportion  to  their  shares  in  the 
whole  estate.  In  some  villages  the  proprietors  exempted  the  whole 
body  of  cultivators  frx>m  payment  of  these  dues  and  allowed  them 
to  send  cattle  to  graze  free  m  the  common  pcuiture-land. 

220.  The  papers  recording  the  different  stages  of  this  enquiry, 
,   ,  ,  ,       which  commenced  in   1852  and  lasted  till  1864, 

JtuTm^  ^*         ^^^    Pla*^^'     together  in  a    file  called  the" 

"  Record     of    Enquiry  into  Proprietary  Right." 
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In  some  cases  this  was  bound  up  with  the  Settlement  Record,  and  in 
others  was  placed  separately  in  the  village  bundle,  and  the  Record  of 
Enquiry  for  most  of  the  villages  in  the  district  still  exists  in  the  District 
Record  Office  and  gives  interesting  evidence  of  the  primitive  condition 
of  the  district  and  the  vagueness  of  rights  in  land  at  a  very  recent  pe- 
riod. The  results  were  embodied  in  the  Settlement  Record  proper, 
drawn  up  under  Regulation  IX  of  1833.  The  most  important  papers 
in  this  Record  were  (1)  the  Settlement  Officer's  reasons  for  assessment ;  ^2) 
the  list  of  the  men  declared  proprietors  with  the  share  of  each  in  the 
whole  estate  (ncbqsha  kheivat) ;  (3)  the  list  of  cultivators  (muntakhib  dsd- 
TrUwdr)  showing  for  each  the  number  in  the  map  and  the  area  of  each 
field  he  held,  with  the  revenue,  cesses  and  dues  payable  by  each,  and  his 
status  as  proprietor,  old  tenant,  new  tenant,  or  t3nant-at-will;  (4)  the 
tender  of  engagement  for  the  assessment  (darkkwdst  Tndlgwzdrt)  given 
in  by  the  proprietors  through  the  headmen;  (5)  the  village  administration- 
paper  (wdjib-vJHirz  or  iqrdr-ndma)  reciting  the  conditions  on  which  the 
Settlement  was  made  and  the  customs  and  rules  regulating  the  r'^lations 
of  the  members  of  the  village-community  towards  Government  and  to- 
wards each  other. 

221.    The  Regular  Settlement  thus  concluded  was  a  vast  stride  to- 

^^     ^       *,.«',       wards  the  definition  of  rights  in  land,  hitherto  so 

SeUiemiLt^  ^^  ^^«^®  *^^  uncertain.    It  placed  a  limit  on  the 

demand  of  the  State  firom  each  township,  which 
had  till  then  fluctuated  greatly  firom  year  to  year  with  the  nature  of  the 
harvest  and  been  practically  very  uncertain.  It  confirmed  almost  every 
cultivator  in  the  possession  of  the  land  he  then  cultivated,  at  a  fixed  rent 
generally  well  below  the  average  profits  of  cultivation.  It  selected  a  few  of 
the  cultivators  in  each  township  and  mada  them  proprietors  in  fixed  shares 
of  all  the  land  in  the  township,  giving  them  the  right  to  levy  certain 
dues  trom  the  other  cultivators  over  and  above  the  State's  demand,  and 
confininor  to  them  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  uncultivated  land 
and  of  land  abandoned  by  its  cultivators.  It  deprived  the  great  body 
of  the  cultivators,  now  called  tenants,  of  the  right  they  had  hither- 
to enjoyed  of  extending  their  cultivation  without  asking  any  one's  per- 
mission and  of  grazing  their  cattle  firee  in  the  prairie-land  of  the  town- 
ship, and  degraded  many  other  rights  they  had  hitherto  exercised  by 
maldng  them  only  limitations  of  the  absolute  right  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  whole  township.  It  emphasized  distinctions  which  had  hitherto  been 
vague,  and  created  distinctions  hitherto  practically  unknown.  It  left  a 
lai^r  share  of  the  profits  fix>m  the  land  to  the  peasants,  but  confined  that 
share  to  a  small  number  of  the  whole  body.  It  drew  clear  boundaries 
where  there  had  been  none  before  and  crystallized  rights  which  had  till 
then  been  in  a  very  fluid  state.  Some  of  the  arrangdments  then  made 
have  undergone  no  change.  Hardly  a  single  tenant  has  been  ejected 
from  the  land  in  which  he  was  then  declared  to  have  a  ri^ht  of  occupancy, 
or  has  been  compelled  to  pay,  on  the  land  he  then  held,  a  rate  of  rent 
higher  than  was  then  determined  In  many  villages  the  proprietors 
did  not  exercise  the  ri^ts  which  were  then  conferred  on  them ;  but 
where  they  have  exercised  them,  it  has  generally  been  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  then  prescribed.    Several  different  systems  of  land 
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tenure  might  have  been  evolved  with  equal  propriety  from  the  state  of 
things  prior  to  the  Reralar  Settlement,  out  the  system  worked  out  by 
the  British  officers  of  tne  time  irrevocably  fixed  the  foundation  on  which 
all  future  developments  of  rights  in  land  must  be  built  up. 

222.  Previous  to  the  Regular  Settlement  sales  ana  mortgages  of 
Tnuiafeza  ol  proprietaiy     land  were  almost  unknown ;  indeed  there  were 
T^e^^'  hardly  any  rights  of   any  transferable  value, 

and  when  townships  were  sold  by  auction  for  arrears  of  revenue,  the 
price  realised  was  only  nominal  Thus  in  the  four  years,  1849—53, 
56,126  acres  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  two  annas  an  acre  or 
little  over  a  year's  assessment.  The  Settlement  Officer  proposed  to  make 
it  a  condition  of  the  Settlement  that  no  proprietor  should  be  allowed  to 
sell  his  proprietary  right  without  the  consent  of  all  the  co-sharers,  but  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  ordered  the  omission  of  this  clause  as  its  effect  might 
sometimes  be  to  stop  the  power  of  sale  altogether.  Although  the  defi- 
nition of  rights  made  at  the  Re^lar  Settlement  had  greatly  increased 
their  value  and  created  a  title  which  might  be  sold  for  a  price,  land  was 
still  so  plentiful  and  the  share  of  the  profits  of  cultivation  left  to  the 
proprietors  was  still  so  small  that  it  was  some  time  before  sales  of  the 
proprietary  nsht  became  at  all  common.  Indeed  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  Settlement  the  burden  of  proprietary  right  with  its  responsibili- 
ties for  payment  of  the  revenue  in  bad  seasons  was  more  evident  than 
its  advantages,  and  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  some  of  the  indivi- 
duals to  whom  proprietary  rights  had  been  granted  left  the  village  to 
settle  elsewhere,  aDandonins^  their  rights  to  any  one  who  chose  to  take 
them  up  with  their  responsibilitiea    In  manv  cases  the  proprietors  were 

5^1ad  to  get  some  outsider  to  share  the  burdens  with  them  in  exchange 
or  a  share  in  the  proprietary  rights  in  the  whole  township,  and  there 
were  numerous  cases  in  which  the  men  declared  proprietors  at  Settle- 
ment applied  to  have  relatives,  or  even  persons  belonging  to  a  different 
tribe  or  religion,  recorded  as  holding  a  share  in  the  proprietary  right. 
It  was  not  long  however  before  the  extension  of  cultivation  and  rise  of 
prices,  which  were  not  acc(»npanied  by  any  increase  of  the  State's  demand 
began  to  have  an  effect  on  the  value  of  the  proprietary  right,  and  trans- 
actions which  had  formerly  been  of  the  nature  of  a  gift  assumed  the 
nature  of  a  sale.  In  some  cases  a  proprietor  would  sell  a  share  to  his 
relatives  at  a  low  price  as  a  &vour ;  in  others  an  individual  who  had 
assumed  greater  responsibilities  than  he  was  able  to  fulfil  was  glad  to 
take  a  money  price  for  a  share  in  his  proprietary  right  which  carried 
with  it  a  share  of  the  burdens.  But  perhaps  the  most  numerous  class 
of  cases  were  those  in  which  the  unthrifty  Musalmans,  who  found  it 
difficult  to  change  their  precarious  pastoral  life  for  a  settled  agricultural 
life  with  fixed  burdens,  parted  with  shares  in  their  pr^rietary  rights,  aa 
they  became  valuable,  to  their  more  thrifty  Sikh  or  Hindu  neighbours, 
who  were  alreadv  accustomed  to  an  agricultural  life  and  found  less 
difficulty  in  adaptmg  themselves  to  a  somewhat  rigid  system.  These 
transfers  seldom  conveyed  the  whole  right  of  the  tnmsferror  to  another : 
more  often  he  retained  a  share  and  transferred  onlv  part  of  his  rights 
to- others;  so  t^at  the  number  of  proprietors  ^rradually  increased  from 
this  cause,  as  well  as  owing  to  the  natural  mcrease  of  the  population 
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from  the  normal  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  a  healthy  country. 
There  was  no  general  custom  of  primogeniture  to  regulate  succession, 
and  when  a  proprietor  died  his  sons  succeeded  to  his  rights  in  equal 
shares.  While  the  number  of  proprietors  thiis  increased,  the  number 
of  villa£;e  headmen  remained  stationary,  for  the  office  of  headman  did 
descend  by  primogeniture  to  one  son  only  and  could  not  be  shared  with 
another.  At  first  m  many  villages,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  Settle- 
ment Officer  to  confine  the  proprietary  right  to  the  headmen  and  their 
descendants  and  nominees,almost  all  the  pTopnetoT8{bi8W(iddr)  were  head* 
men  (larnbarddr),  but  towards  the  end  of  the  Settlement  operations 
Mr.  Oliver  reduced  the  number  of  headmen  greatly  in  many  villages  by 
choosing  out  one  or  two  of  the  proprietors  and  declaring  only  them  entitled 
to  the  position  and  emoluments  of  headmanship.  Thus  in  1880,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  Settlement,  there  were  only  935  headmen  to 
the  650  villages ;  but  the  body  of  proprietors,  which  at  the  Regular 
Settlement  comprised  only  5,226  persons,  had  increased  from  the  causes 
above  described  to  7,690,  or  an  average  of  12  to  each  township,  the 
average  area  owned  by  a  proprietor  being  250  acres,  of  which  139  were 
cultivated,  and  the  average  area  cultivated  by  a  proprietor  himself 
being  32  acrea  The  following  statement  gives  the  figures  for  each 
Assessment  Circle : — 


Abbsismbnt  Circle. 

NVVBVV  OP 

Pbopmibtobs. 

AYBBAGI  ARBA  OvrBBO 

BT  A  PbOPBIBTOB 

(IB  A0BB8. ) 

Atbraob  Abka 

culttvatbd  by  a 

Pbopbibtob 

(IB  A  OBIS.) 

No.  of 

ViilAgoo. 

Totol  No 

Arerage  p^r 
yillng^. 

TotHl 
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Biear 

Bohi 

Uitir 

67 
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68 

62 
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4,194 
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483 

U 

20 
11 

4 
8 
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221 

90 

156 

236 

61 

46 
25 
86 
-89 
11 

Total    ... 

650 

7.690 

12     - 

260 

139 

82 

Partition    of   the 


Of  the  whole  body  of  proprietors  3,196  are  Musalm&ns,  2,722  Sikh 
Jat,  and  1,741  Hindus  of  various  tribes.  A  statement  showing  the 
number  of  villages  owned  by  men  of  each  religion  and  tribe  has  oeen 
given  in  discussmg  their  relative  social  position. 

223.    The  tendency  of  the  early  Settlement  Officers  to  consider 

the  whole  of  the  land  of  a  township  as  held 
jointly  by  the  proprietors  has  already  been 
noted.  Thus  Major  Thoresby  reported  in  1838 
that  all  the  318  townships  in  the  four  parganas  Sirsa,  B&nia,  Oud&h  and 
Malaut  which  then  formed  the  district  were  of  the  Zamindan  tenure, 
t.6.  the  whole  land  of  the  township  was  owned  jointly  by  the  whole  body  of 
proprietors  in  certain  shares.  According  to  the  Settlement  Record  of  the 
Regular  Settlement,  of  the  654  townships  into  which  the  district  was 
then  divided,  660  were  owned  jointly  by  the  whole  body  of   proprietors 


The 
Land. 
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{taminddrt),  96  were  divided  into  blocks  the  proprietary  right  in  which 
was  held  by  different  proprietors  (pattiddri)  and  only  8  were  ovmed  by 
proprietors  each  owning  only  his  own  separate  holding  with  a  correspond- 
ing right  in  the  common  land  (bhaiyachdra).  In  some  cases  it  was 
declared  in  the  Settlement  Record  that  the  proprietors  would  not  have 
the  land  of  the  village  divided,  but  generally  the  condition  recorded  .was 
that  if  they  wished  to  have  the  land  divided  they  would  have  it  done 
by  mutual  agreement,  by  arbitration,  or  by  order  of  the  Court.  Prac- 
tically it  was  held  that  any  proprietor  might  claim  to  have  a  portion  of 
the  township,  representing  that  share  in  the  whole  which  had  been  awarded 
to  him  at  Settlement,  separated  off  from  the  rest  and  made  over  to  him  in 
exclusive  proprietary  right,  and  by  degrees  it  became  common  for  the  co- 
proprietors  in  a  township  to  apply  for  partition  of  its  lands,  that  each 
sharer  might  have  exclusive  possession  of  the  land  representing  his  share. 
These  partition  cases  were  generally  carried  out  by  arbitration  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  measurements  made  at  the  Regular  Settlement ;  the  whole 
land  of  the  township,  with  the  exception  generally  of  the  village-site, 
the  pond  and  a  few  hundred  acres  of  pasture-land,  which  were  kept 
common  to  all  the  proprietors,  was  parcelled  out  into  blocks  the  area  of 
which  was  proportioned  to  the  recorded  shares  of  the  proprietors,  each 
of  whom  was  placed  in  separate  possession  of  his  blocK  and  had  no 
further  claim  to  the  blocks  assigned  to  his  fellows.  In  some  cases  the 
process  went  a  step  farther,  and  at  a  second  partition  one  of  these 
blocks  {patti)  would  be  subdivided  among  the  sharers  in  the  proprietary 
right  to  it  In  such  cases,  even  after  partition,  the  proprietors  con- 
tinued to  pay  the  State's  demand  in  the  shares  assigned  to  them  at 
Settlement.  Thus  by  1880,  322  of  the  658  townships  had  been  divided 
into  blocks  held  in  severalty  by  separate  proprietors  or  groups  of  proprie- 
tors (pattiddri)  ;  10  were  returned  as  held  by  groups  of  proprietors,  the 
share  of  each  of  whom  was  determined  by  the  area  of  his  separate  hold- 
ing (bhaiydohdrd)  ;  but  still  326  townships  were  held  jointly  by  the 
whole  body  of  proprietors  (zaminddri) 

224.    I  have  already  noted  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  land  found 

..     .  *  J  v^    cultivated  at  the  Regular  Settlement  by  men 

of  o^^J^nS^^''*  ^  wbo«^  proprietary  rights  were  not  granted 

was  declared  to  be  held  by  its  cultivators  with  an 
hereditary  right  of  occupancy  at  a  rent  fixed  by  the  Settlement  Officer. 
The  area  so  recorded  in  the  Record  of  the  Kegular  Settlement  was 
4,65,060  acres  held  by  21,684  tenants.  The  Settlement  Officer  had 
wished  to  forbid  the  sale  of  their  right  of  occupancy  by  these  tenants, 
but  Government  ordered  that  no  such  general  interdiction  should  be 
established  so  that  the  practice  of  sale  of  rights  of  occupancy  might  grow 
up  if  the  progress  of  improvement  made  it  desirable.  Althou^^h  the 
rents  fixed  were  often  very  li^ht,  the  value  of  such  a  right  in  a  limited 
holding  was  at  first  very  small,  and  it  is  only  during  the  last  few  years 
that  rights  of  occupancy  have  been  sold  or  mortgaged  in  any  numbers 
by  the  tenants.  A  condition  had  been  made  regs^ding  such  tenants 
that  they  would  be  liable  to  eviction  on  their  neglecting  to  pay  a 
balance  proved  against  them  in  the  summary  Court,  but  practically  none 
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of  the  tenants  who  were  granted  a  right  of  oocupancy  at  Settlement 
were  at  any  time  evicted  for  neglecting  to  pay  arrears  of  rent  So  long 
Bfl  a  tenant  remained  in  the  village  he  nad  little  difficulty  in  paying? 
the  rent  fixed,  and  when  he  was  'unable  to  pay  the  rent  he  voluntanly  left 
the  village  and  his  holding  and  went  elsewhere  in  search  of  more  pro- 
fitable land.  It  wa3  declared  at  the  Regular  Settlement  that  the  rents 
then  fixed  by  the  Settlement  Officer  were  not  final  and  absolute,  but 
only  a  general  standard  liable  to  fluctuation  fi*om  causes  applicable  to 
the  particular  case  or  by  compact  between  the  proprietors  and  cultiva* 
tors ;  but  practicidly  no  chance  was  made  during  the  currency  of  the 
Settlement  in  the  rents  fixed  oy  the  Settlement  Officer  on  the  land 
held  with  a  right  of  occupancy.  Almost  no  suits  for  the  enhancement 
of  such  rents  were  instituted,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  period  of  Settle- 
ment the  tenants  who  remained  in  possession  of  the  land  held  by  them 
at  the  Regular  Settlement  continued  to  pay  on  that  land  the  rate  of 
rent  fixed  by  the  Settlement  Officer.  But  the  population  was  still  in  a 
state  of  flux,  and  cultivators  often  wandered  fi-om  village  to  village  in 
search  of  a  place  to  settle  comfortably.  In  bad  seasons  especially  it  was  very 
common  for  cultivators  to  leave  their  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  proprie- 
tors  and  wander  off  with  their  femilies  and  moveable  property  to  some 
other  village.  The  Settlement  Officer  made  allowance  for  this  habit 
when  he  made  it  a  condition  of  inheritance  of  rights  of  occupancy  that 
the  heir  should  reside  in  the  village,  and  in  many  villages  a  condition 
was  inserted  in  the  Settlement  Record  to  the  effect  that  any  tenant 
who  left  his  land  uncultivated  and  did  not  return  to  the  village  for  a 
whole  year,  i.  «.,  for  two  harvests,  should  lose  his  right  of  occupancy. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  Settlement  whenever  a  tenant  absented 
himself  firom  tne  village  for  a  year  or  two,  the  patwan  acting  on  this 
clause  without  reporting  the  case  for  orders,  entered  the  tenant's  land 
in  his  annual  record  of  rights  as  held  by  the  proprietors  ;  and  even  if 
the  tenant  came  back>  after  some  years  he  recorded  him  as  a  tenant-at- 
will,  often  of  the  same  land  in  which  he  had  at  Settlement  been  given 
a  right  of  occupancy.  In  some  villages  again,  after  two  or  three  bad 
years  a  considerable  body  of  tenants  gave  in  petitions  to  the  effect  that 
their  lands  had  become  impoverished  and  that  they  could  no  longer 
pay  the  rents  fixed,  and  therefore  relinquished  the  land.  In  all  such  cases 
tiie  abandoned  land  was  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  proprietors  who  were 
responsible  for  the  assessment  on  the  township  a&  a  whole,  and  acocMxling 
to  the  condition  recorded  at  Settlement,  they  were  at  liberty  to  cultivate 
it  themselves  or  make  it  over  to  some  new  tenant  without  rights  of 
occupancy  at  any  rent  agreed  on.  The  extent  to  which  these  causes 
had  operated  during  the  currency  of  the  Settlement  is  shown  by  the^ 
fact  that  while  4,65,060  acres  were  entered  in  the  Settlement  Record 
drawn  up  between  1852  and  1864  as  held  with  rights  of  occupancy  by 
21,684  tenants,  we  found  in  1880  that  only  3,43,284  acres  were  then 
held  with  rights  of  occupancy  by  22,097  tenants,  so  that  about  1,20,000 
acres  formeny  held  by  tenants  with  rights  of  occupancy  had  either 
been  allowed  to  &U  out  of  cultivation  or  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  proprietors  or.  of  tenants  recorded  as  having  no  right  of  occupancy. 
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225.    One  of  the  most  important  changes  introduced  at  the  Regu- 
Rights  in  land  brongbt    ^  Settlement  was  the  confining  of  the  right  to 
under  cultivation  after     break  up  new   land   in   the   prairie,   which   had 
Settlement.  hitherto  in  most  villages  been  exercised  by  all  the 

cultivators  indiscriminately,  to  the  few  individuals  who  were  declared 
to  be  the  proprietors  of  the  whole  township.     It  was  explicitly  declared 
that  thenceforward  no  cultivator  might  bnng  new  land  into  cultivation 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  proprietors,  who  might  fix  any  rent 
they  thought  proper,  and  the  only  privilege  in  this  respect  granted  to 
the  tenants  was  that  tenants  with  a  right  of  occupancy  resident  in  the 
vilWe  should  be  given  a  preference  over  outsiders  in  the  assignment  of 
new  land  for  cultivation.     At  the  Regular  Settlement  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  area  of  the  district  w€ls  still  uncultivated  ;  and  the  spread  of  cul- 
tivation after  Settlement  was  ^eat  and  rapid.  In  the  ten  years  following 
the  close  of  Settlement  operations  about  2,00,000  acres  were  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  altogether  during;  the  currency  of  the  Settlement 
about  3,50,000  acres  of  new  prairie-lana  were  broken  up.     At  first  there 
was  practically  little  change  in  the  condition  of   things  previously 
existing.    The  proprietors  naving  only  a  limited  assessment  to  pay 
to  the    State    were   fiflad    to    see    the     uncultivated  land    of     the 
township  brought  under  the   plough  even  at  a  very  light  rent,  as 
this  meant  an    addition    to    their    profits,    and    they    imposed    no 
restriction  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  waste  by  the  tenants.     Indeed  in 
many  villages  having  a  large  uncultivated  area  this  state  of  things  lasted 
up  to  the  Revision  of  Settlement,  and  the  tenants  were  practically  left  to 
cultivate  as  much  new  land  as  they  chose.    But  in  most  villages,  as  the 
area  of  uncultivated  land  became  smaller  and  the  value  of  land  increased, 
the  proprietors  gradually  put  in  force  the  power  given  them  at  Settle- 
ment of  forbidding  the  tenants  to   cultivate   more  land  without  special 
permission,  and  asserted  their  exclusive  right  to  the  disposal  of  the 
uncultivated  land.     In  the  early  years  of  the  Settlement  it    was  usual 
to  apply  to  new  land  the  same  rate  of  rent  as  the  Settlement  Officer  had 
fixed  for  the  land  held  with  rights  of  occupancy,  and  in  some  villages  this 
continued  to  be  the  practice  until  the  Revision  of  Settlement ;  in  others 
a  somewhat  different  rate,  fixed  at  so  much  per  bigha  without  any  com- 
plication of  cesses  or  proprietary  dues,  was  applied  by  agreement  between 
the  proprietors  and  tenants,  or  the  rent  on  such  new  land  was  by  agree- 
ment taken  in  kind  instead  of  in  cash  ;  but  in  almost  ail  cases  it  was  at 
first  a  loV  rate,  little  above  the  rate  of  rent  fixed  at  Settlement  on  old 
land,  and  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  Settlement  that 
much  higher  rates  came  to  be  generally  taken.     A  clear  distinction  was 
kept  up  between  land    cultivated  at    the  Regular  Settlement,  in  which 
occupancy  rights  had  been  granted,  and  land  broken  up  after  Settlement 
fiom  the  prairie  over  which  the  proprietors  had  then  been  granted 
exclusive  rights.     It  was  very  common  for  a  tenant  to  extend  his  cul- 
tivation graduallv  by    plougning  up    more    and  more  every  year  of  the 
prairie  land  adjoining  his  field,  untu  he  was  brought  up  by  meeting  the 
cultivation  of  another  tenant    The  old  field-boundary  was  obliterated 
in  the  process,  and  it    generally  became    impossible  to    determine  the 
exact  Doundaiy  of  the  tenant's  cultivation  as  it  existed  at  the  Regular 
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Settlement ;  but  the  patwari,  in  drawing  up  his  annual  record  of  cultiva- 
tion, always  recorded  the  area  of  land  entered  in  the  Settlement  Record  as 
cultivated  with  the  distinguishing  title  of  "  old  cultivation"  (khewai),  and 
any  excess  he  entered  as  "new  cultivation"  (nautor).  This  distinction  was 
kept  up  for  all  land  whether  held  by  proprietors  or  tenants,  but  where  the 
cultivator  was  holding  with  a  ri^ht  of  occupancy  he  was  often  recorded 
as  holding  the  old  cultivation  with  a  right  of  occupancy  {mauruai)  and 
the  new  cultivation  without  any  such  right  (ghair-maurusi)  ;  and  gene- 
rally while  the  rent  was  calculated  on  the  old  cultivation  at  the  rate 
fixed  by  the  Settlement  Officer,  it  was  calculated  on  the  new  cultivation 
at  a  different  and  often  much  higher  rate  fixed  by  the  proprietors 
themselves.  Thus,  although  in  the  field  there  was  no  definite  boundary 
distinguishing  between  the  land  broken  up  before  Settlement  and  ths^ 
broken  up  after,  the  distinction  was  clearly  maintained  in  the  annual 
record  of  rightis  and  in  actual  practice  ;  and  while  at  the  Regular 
Settlement  only  49,121  acres,  or  7  per  cent  of  the  total  cultivated  area, 
were  held  by  tenants  without  rights  of  occupancy,  we  found  in  1880 
that  no  less  than  435,708  acres,  or  41  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area 
were  held  by  tenants  without  rights  of  occupancy.  The  number  of  such 
tenants  had  increased  fir om  8,658  to  22,150,  but  many  of  these  were 
men  having  rights  of  occupancy  in  other  lands  in  the  township,  which 
they  or  their  &3iers  had  held  at  the  Regular  Settlement. 

226.    The  figures  may    be  brought  toge- 

Impoi^anoo  of  the  tenant     ^Yiet  here  :— 
owM  in  Sirta. 


Area  ooUi?ated  by. 

At  THB  Rboulab  Sbttlb- 
XBNT,    1862.64. 

Ik  1880. 

Acren. 

Number  of  oul- 
tifators. 

Acres. 

Number  of  cul- 
tivators. 

Proprietors 

Tenants  with  rigbts  of 

oooupanoy            ••• 
Tenants  withoat  rightn 

of  occupancy       ••• 

186,108 

466,060 

49,121 

700,289 

5,226 

21,684 

3,658 

287,824 
848,284 
435,708 

8,359 
22,097 
22,150 

Total             ••• 

1,066,816 

Thus  of  the  total  cultivated  area  of  the  district  41  per  cent  was 
held  by  tenants  without  any  recorded  right  of  occupancy,  32  per  cent  by 
tenants  recorded  as  having  occupancy  rights,  and  only  27  per  cent  by 
the  proprietors  themselves  ;  and  the  tenants  were  about  five  times  the 

I)roprietors  in  number.  Some  of  the  proprietors  and  tenants  who  held 
and  in  different  villages  or  under  different  titles  in  the  same  village 
have  probably  been  counted  twice  over,  and  the  number  of  each  class 
here  returned  is  probably  somewhat  higher  than  the  actual  number  of 
persons.    The  figures  of  the  census  of  1881   show  a  still  greater  prepon- 
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derance  of  tenants.  According  to  them,  of  the  52,801  males  above  the 
age  of  15  who  were  returned  as  engaged  wholly  in  agriculture,  6,038,  or 
only  11  per  cent*  were  proprietors,  43,Y80,  or  83  per  cent,  were  tenantSi 
1,381  were  joint  cultivators,  783  agricultural  labourers,  and  819  engaged 
in  tending  cattle.  Thus  in  Sirs4  the  tenants  are  seven  times  as  numer- 
ous as  the  proprietors.  In  no  other  district  in  the  Panj&b  are  the 
tenants  as  a  body  such  an  important  part  of  the  agricultural  community. 
In  the  whole  Province  the  proprietors  of  land  outnumber  the  tenants  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  two,  and  the  district  which  comes  nearest  to 
Sirsa  in  this  respect  is  Montgomery,  in  which  the  tenants  are  Only  three 
times  as  numerouB  as  the  proprietors.  Seeine  that  in  point  of  numbers, 
in  proportion  of  area  cultivated,  and  in  socisd  standing,  the  tenants  are 
so  miportant  a  part  of  the  Sirsa  peasantry,  the  relation  between  pro- 
prietor and  tenant  is  by  &r  the  most  important  question  dealt  with  in 
the  Bevision  of  Settlement^  and  calls  for  full  consideration  and  discus- 
sion. 

227.    In  1868  the  question  of  tenant-right  had  so  &r  developed  in 

the  north  of  the  Panjab,  where  it  had  in  the 

Tenwcy^'lseS.  ^*^*^    ^^™®  ^^  Settlement  Operations  been  the  subject 

of  much  discussion  and  debate,  that  a  special  Act 
was  passed  to  determine  the  relations  between  proprietors  and  tenants 
throughout  the  Panjab  (Act  XXVIII  of  1868,  the  Panjab  Tenancy 
Act).  This  Act  was  really  a  compromise  between  the  two  extreme 
parties,  one  of  which  advocated  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  and  the 
other  tiie  rights  of  the  tenants,  and  was  intended  to  allay  the  disputes  and 
dispel  the  doubts  which  had  arisen  owing  chiefly  to  the  action  of  the  Set- 
tlement Officers  in  the  north  of  the  Province.  The  relations  between 
proprietor  and  tenant  in  the  Sirs4  district  were  essentially  different  from 
those  which  had  given  rise  to  the  dispute,  but  the  question'  of  tenant- 
right  in  Sirs4  haa  been  decided  in  1852  and  during  the  Re^lar  Settle- 
ment which  followed,  and  was  not  brought  prominently  forward  during  the 
discussion.  The  Panj&b  Tenancy  Act  was  made  applicable  to  the  whole 
Paiijab,  and  therefore  extended  to  the  Sirsa  district ;  and  thus  a  law  de* 
veloped  out  of  totally  different  conditions  came  into  force  in  Sirsa,  and 
thereafter  regulated  the  relations  between  proprietor  and  tenant,  the  origin 
of  which  has  been  described  above.  At  first  it  made  no  great  difference 
in  the  state  of  thiiu^  Section  6  of  the  Act  protected  all  tenants,  who 
at  the  previous  Settlement  had  been  recorded  as  having  a  right  of 
occupancy  in  the  land,  and  section  2  declared  binding  the  agreements 
made  between  proprietors  and  tenants  at  the  Regular  Settlement 
Under  these  sections  the  numerous  tenants,  to  whom  rights  of  occupancy 
had  been  confirmed  in  so  large  an  area  of  land,  were  for  the  time  prac^' 
tically  as  secure  in  possession  of  that  land  as  they  had  previously  been ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fiskct,  hardlv  a  single  tenant  was  evicted  under  the 
Act  from  land  in  which  he  nad  been  given  a  right  of  occupancy  at 
Settlement,  or  had  the  rent  fixed  at  Settlement  for  such  land  enhanced 
during  its  currency.  The  Act  had  some  effect  in  prescribing  the  pro* 
cedure  by  which  a  tenant  without  rights  of  occupancy  could  be  evicted 
at  the  will  of  the  proprietor.  It  had  indeed  been  declared  at  Settle- 
ment that  non-hereditary  tenants  held  their  land  at  the  will  of  the 
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proprietor,  and  could  be  evicted  by  him  at  the  end  of  the  agricultural 
year  (in  Jeth  =  May-June),  and  would  be    liable    to  pay  the  rent 
ibced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the  proprietors  or  their  headmen, 
but  no  procedure  for  eviction  had  been  described,  and  practically  up  to 
1870  no  tenant  had  been   evicted  from  any  land  held  by  him  so  long 
as  he  paid  on  it  the  customary  rent.     The  most  important  effect  of  the 
Tenancy  Act  was  that  it  put  a  stop  to  the  growth  of  occupancy  rights, 
except  by  special  agreement  between  the  proprietor  and  the  tenant. 
It  explicitly  declared  that  a  right  of  occupancy  could  not  be  acquired 
by  mere  lapse  of  time,  thus  forming  a  marked  contrast  to    the  law  in 
force  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  (to  which  Sirs4  formerly  belonged,) 
according  to  which  continuous  possession  of  land  for  twelve  years  gave 
the  tenant  a  right  of  occupancy.    The  clauses  of  section  5  of  the  Act 
gave  a  right  of  occupancv  in  almost  no  land  that  was  not  covered  by 
section  6.     Perhaps  the  old  cultivators  in  villages  formerly  held  on  the 
"  brotherhood"  tenure  (bhaiydchdra)  might  be  held  to  have  involuntari- 
ly parted  with  proprietary  rights  in  the  land,  and  so  to  come  under 
clause  2  of  section  6 ;  but  as  that  clause  would  give  them  a  right  of 
occupancy  only  in  the  land  they  had  continuously  occupied  from  the 
time  of  such  partin^r,  that  is,  from  the  Regular  Settlement,  and  as  they 
already  stood  recorded  as  having  a  right  of   occupancy  in  such  lana, 
this  clause  did  not  confer  a  right  of  occupancy  in  anv  land  not  afready 
covered  by  the  entries  in  the  Settlement  Record.     As  almost  all  the 
tenants  in  the  district  paid  some  proprietary  due  (mdlikdna  or  htawaddri) 
according  to  the  award  of  the  Settlement  Officer,  they  were  not  protected 
by  clause  1   of  section  5.    According  to  clause  3  of  that  section,  all 
tenants,  who  could  prove  that  in   1868,  when  the  Tenancy  Act  was 
passed,  they  were  the  representatives  of  men  who  settled  as  cultivators 
m  the  village  along  with  the  founders,  would  be  entitled  to  occupancy 
rights  in  aU  land  cultivated  by  them  in  1868.     They  already,  as  a  rule, 
had  occupancy  rights  in  the  Ismd  cultivated  by  them  at  the  Regular 
Settlement  (1852-64),  and  this  clause  would  effect  only  the  land  broken 
up  by  such  tenants  between  the  Regular  Settlement  and  1868  ;  it  did 
not  affect  land    which  might  be  brought  under  cultivation  by  them 
after  1868.    Moreover,  such  tenants  were  comparatively  few.  The  clause 
protected  only  tenants  who  were  in  1868  representatives  of   men  who 
settled  as  cultivators  in  the  village  along  witn  the  founders,  {.e.,  of  the 
*' stake-planters"   (mori-^dd)  who  had    been  present  at  the  original 
founding  of  the  village,  but  in  many  cases  no  such  ceremony  had  been 
performed,  and  it  was  often  difficult  to  say  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
village,  and  what  was  meant  by  settling  with  the  founder,  where,  as  was 
often  the  case,  the  villa^  was  not  established  all  at  once,  but  tenants 
had  been  gathered  in  by  degrees.    And    as  afterwards  decided  by  the 
Chief  Court,  the  clause  was  so  worded  that  it  protected  only  the  repre- 
9e7Uati/ve8  of  the  original  colonists,  and  not  the  original  colonists  them- 
selves where  they  were  alive  in  1868.     Of  the   635  villages  inhabited 
in   1881,  30  were  founded  after  1860,   204  after  1850,  and  304  after 
1840,  so  that  in  very  many  cases  the   original  colonists  were  still 
alive  in   1868,  and  in  such  cases    clause  3  of   section   5    had    no 
effect.    The  practical  result  of  the  Tenancy  Act  of  1868  was  to  confirm 
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the  tenants  in  possession  of  the  land  in  which  they  had  been  ^ven 
rights  of  occupancy  at  the  Regular  Settlement,  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  proprietors  as  regarded  the  uncultivated  land  and  the  land 
broken  up  by  the  tenants  after  the   Settlement,  and  to  prevent  the 

frowth  of  occupancy  rights  in  such  land,  except  by  express  agreement 
etween  theproprietor  and  the  tenant 

228.    STere  were  all  the  materials  for  a  struggle  between  the  two 
The  straggle  between  the    classes.     In  the  early  years  of  the  Settlement 
pwprletow  and  tenants.         land  was  SO  plentifiil  and  tenants  were  so  apt  to 
throw  up  their  land  and  wander  away  elsewhere  that  the  proprietors 
were  generally  content  with  very  low  rents,  and  were  often  anxious  to 
induce  their  old  tenants  to  stay  or  new  tenants  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  village.    But  as  cultivation  extended,  population  increased  and 
prices  rose,  tiiere  sprang  up  a  competition  for  land  which  the  proprietors 
soon  found  they  could  take  advantage  of  by  raising  their  rents,  and  they 
gradualfy  bemn  to  assert  the  rights  granted  them  at  Settlement  by 
aemanding  higher  rents  for  land  which  had  been  brought  under  cul- 
tivation after  the  Settlement    This  was  done  by  degrees  only,  and 
chiefly  in  villages  which  had  previously  been  managed  on  the  "rent 
qrstem"  (boUdS^,  and  the  tenants,  as  a  rule,  acauiesced  in  the  increase 
of  rent    Indeed,  even  more  recently,  the  numoer  of  disputes  which 
arose  between  proprietors  and  tenants  regarding  the  rate  of  rent  alone 
were    comparatively  jt&w.     More  often  it  was  because  of  a  quarrel 
regarding  some  other  matter,  such  as  a  right  of  way  in  the  village,  or 
the  liability  for  some  common  village  bui^en,  that  the    proprietor 
endeavoured  to  bring  a  refiractory  tenant  to  subjection  by  evicting  him 
from  all  the  land  he  had  brought  under  cultivation  since  Settlement 
Sometimes  a  proprietor  would  systematically  evict  his  tenants,  not  with 
the  intention  of  making  them  leave  the  village  or  their  land,  but  only  to 
show  them  that  they  were  at  his  mercy  and  to  establish  a  complete 
control  over  them.     In  other  cases  an  enterprising  Sikh  had  bought  a 
village  or  a  divided  share  from  a  B&gri  owner,  and  the  Sikh  desiring  to 
surroimd  himself  with  men  of  his  own  country,  would  proceed  to  evict 
all  the  Bagri  colonists  who  had  associated  with  the  previous  proprietors. 
No  doubt  the  struggle  between  proprietor  and  tenant  would  have 
arisen  in  any  case ;  but  the  Tenancy  Act  of  1868  helped  the  proprietors 
greatly  by  laying  down  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  cases  of  eviction, 
and  by  makirtg  it  dif&cult  for  the  tenants  to  establish  a  right  of  occu- 
pancy in  any  other  way  than  those  described  in  the  Act ;  and  the 
approach  of  the  Revision  of  Settlement  brought  the  struggle  to  a  head, 
for  the  proprietors  remembered  the  wholesale  grant  of  occupancy  rights 
at  the  Kegular  Settlement  to  almost  all  the  tenants  in  the  land  they 
Obeia    cultivated,  feared  that  a  similar  course    might  be  adopted  at 
the  revision  ofSettlement,  and  determined  to  be  bemrehandby  evicting 
tiieir  tenants-at-wiil  and  thus  establishing  beyond  doubt  their  true 
status.    The  t^rm  of  Settlement  eixpired  m  1876-76,  and  it  was  soon 
known  that  a  Revision  of  the  Settlement  was  contemplated  by  Qovem- 
ment,  and  in  that  year  and  the  Ibllowiag  years  a  large  number  of 
Botices  of  ejectment  undte  sectim  89  of  the  T^iancy'  Act  of  1868  were 
served  on  the  tenatits  at  the  instance  of  the  proprietors.  What  the  proprie- 
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tors  feared  the  tenants  hoped.  The^  had  but  vagHe  ideas  of  their  tishis 
in  the  land  and  hoped  that  the  revision  of  Settlement  might  give  them 
occupancy  rights  in  the  land  they  held,  just  as  the  Be^lar  Settlement 
had  done.  In  the  neighbouring  Native  States  of  FattiAla  and  Bikdner, 
from  which  many  of  the  peasants  had  come,  while  there  was  little  limit  to 
the  amount  which  a  cultivator  might  be  called  on  to  pi^>  no  one  thought 
of  ejecting  him  from  the  land  he  cultivated  so  long  as  he  paid  the  dues 
on  it  The  general  feeling  of  the  country-side,  among  tne  better  class 
of  proprietors  as  well  as  among  the  tenants  as  a  body,  was  that  so  long 
as  a  tenant  paid  the  customary  rent  on  his  land  and  performed  his 
share  of  the  burdens  on  the  village  as  a  whole,  he  should  not  be 
ejected  from  the  land  he  cultivated,  especially  if  he  or  his  &ther  had 
broken  it  up  from  the  prairie.  The  tenants  accordingly  contested  by 
Civil  suit  under  section  25  of  the  Tenancv  Act  many  of  the  notices  of 
ejectment  served  on  them,  as  is  shown  by  tne  following  statement : — 


Namber  of  noticeB  of 

Area  of  land  regarding 

Kiunber  of  notices  of  eject* 

T«ur. 

ejectment  teryed. 

whieh  notices  were  iwoed. 

ment  contested  bj  Civil 

suit. 

Acres. 

1870 

48 

•  •  • 

•*• 

J871 

59 

••• 

••• 

1872 

92 

••* 

#  #  *■ 

1878 

288 

*.  • 

.  •  • 

1874 

869 

•  • 

•  • « 

1875 

894 

6,380 

254 

I87« 

540 

9,928 

819 

1877 

417 

9,797 

275 

1878 

866 

7,209 

215 

1879 

1,031 

18,295 

589 

1880 

1,296 

12,922 

780 

1881 

1,882 

9,566 

1,072 

1882 

922 

9,148 

245 

1883 

676 

1 

In  the  five  years  ending  1882  5,497  notices  of  ejectment  were 
B&rved  regarding  57,140  acres  of  land,  and  of  these  2,901,  or  more 
than  half,  were  contested  by  Civil  suit.  The  number  of  notices 
served  in  those  five  years  equals  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  tenants-at-will  in  the  district,  and  the  land  to  which  those 
notices  related  is  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  total  area  held  without 
rights  of  occupancy.  And  if  it  be  added  that  in  addition  to  these 
ejectment  suits  a  large  number'  of  other  Civil  suits  (for  instance 
569  in  1880-81  and  656  in  1881-82)  were  instituted  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  most  of  them  to  determine  whether  the 
tenant  had  a  right  of  occupancy  or  not,  it  will  be  seen  how  general 
the  struggle  was  and  to  what  lengths  it  went.  These  numerous 
ejectments  and  disput^^  greatly  unsettled     the    tenants    throughout 
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^e  district,    here    an  unusually  important    pSrt    of  the    population, 
and  embittered  their  relations  with  their  landlords.    The  bad  feeling 
thus  encendered  led  to  many  qucurels    and    perhaps  a    few  crimes, 
but  it  IS    another    instance  showing   how  easy  it  is  to  rule  these 
people  that  notwithstanding  all  these  bitter  disputes  all  over  the  dis- 
trict there  was  hardly  a  case  of  anything  like  serious  agrarian  outrage, 
such  as  murder,  arson  or  mutilation.     One  case,  in  which  an  ejected 
tenant  murdered  in  revenge  three  men  and  a  woman  of  the  proprietor's 
family,  is  almost  a  solitary  instance.     The  hardship  to  the  tenants  was 
not  so  great  as  at  first  sight  would  appear,  for  many  proprietors  were 
content  to  have  established  their  ri^ht  to   eject  and  so  reduced  the 
tenants  to  subjection ;  and  very  omn  the  tenant,  after  the  ejectment 
proceedings  had  been  concluded  in  the  proprietor's  &vour,  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  possession  of  the  land  at  a  higher  rent»  or  at  a  rent  in  kind 
instead  of  in  cash,  or  was  given  other  land  in  place  of  that  from  which 
he  had  been  ejected.    Still  there  were  numerous  cases  in  which  the 
tenants  felt  themselves  harshly  treated.     They  had  settled  as  colonists 
in  the  desert  prairie  alons^  with  the  founders  of  the  village  or  soon  after 
it  was  fii^  founded ;  they  had  broken  up   new  land,  had  helped  to 
dig  the  pond  and  make  the  well,  and  had  endured  all  the  hardships  of 
fint  colonisation  which  are  unusually  ^p-eat  in  this  tract  owing  to  the 
distance  of  water  from  the  sur&ce  and  its  brackishness,  the  great  heat, 
the  want  of  trees  and  the  scanty  and  uncertain  rain&ll,  andnow  found 
themselves  liable  to  ejectment  at  the  will  of  a  man  originally  little 
different  from  tiiemselves,  who  had  suffered  no  greater  hardships  than 
they,  who  had  expended  little  capital,  but  had  at  the  Regular  Settle- 
ment been  given  rights  in  land  which  had  increased  in  value  almost  as 
much  through  their  exertions  as  his  own.    But  let  the  tenants  speak 
for  themselves.    One  of  the  class  describes  the  state  of  things  in  rude 
verse  as  follows : — 


AUdh  mere  bdr  hasdl 
Char  khUmt  thon  khaJJcai  d( 
Larnharddrdn  kcl  hahdi 
Ndl  pydr  de  bh'&en  kadhdl 
Honidn  de  d(n  (man  khuhdf 
SdrrUddr  te  arji  Idl 
Hdhifri  us  dl  ohuen  hhuhdi 
Is  kati/im  di  khdbar  na  kdi 
Jihra  Mtd  hon  Sarkdr 
Bedakhli  kami  nahhv  darkdr 

Larnharddr  nii/n  pind  lUhdya 
SdTniydn  bdjh  ma  Hsi  vasdya 
Jitthe  sdmi  pair  na  pdyd 
Oh  pind  uste  gayd  gawdyd 
Sdmlydn  bdjh  na  bandd  bhdr 
BedakhU  kami  nah(n  darkdr 


My  Qod  peopled  the  prairie. 
People  came  from  all  sidea  The 
headmen  got  them  to  settle,  and 
coaxed  them  to  break  up  land. 
Now  they  have  broken  their  pro- 
mises and  brought  claims  against 
the  tenant,  and  the  Ruler  has 
taken  away  his  land.  We  had  no 
idea  of  una  law  which  Sark&r 
has  now  put  in  force. 

Ejectment  is  not  right 

The  villagers  had  the  headman's 
name  recoraed.  No  one  founded 
a  village  without  tenants.  Where 
the  tenant  did  not  set  foot,  the 
headman  lost  the  township ;  the 
burden  could  not  have  been  borne 
without  tenants. 

Ejectment  ia  not  right 
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Jihrivdn  admtyan  raldi  diydn 
Unhan  litiydn  hahut  ka/mdiydn 
B'&te  mdre  te  hk&in  handiydn 
Muddh  kaddhe  te  vattdn  pdiydn 
Tdn  lambarddrdn  ghair  kar diydn 
Hdkim  oh  bhi  chd  khvJidiydn 
Nidwn  nd  kitd  koi  Sarkdr 
Bedakhli  karvd  TiaMa  darkdr 


Ikko  lambarddr  vdsdwe 
SdrrU  ruL  kdi  kol  bahdwe 
Chhapra  kate  te  khuha  Idwe 
Bk&in  kaddhe  te  kothe  pdwe 
Tdn  usdd  anddja  dwe 
Pii/H  dewe  kdr  begdr 
Bedakhli  karni  nahin  darkdr 


Sdmiydn  dendiydn  kdr  begdr 
Vdddhd  khdTida  lambarddr 
Bedakhli  utte  hoiyd  taiydr 
Bedakhli  kardi  khwd  Soi/rkdr 
Dukhdn  ndl  baadi  bdr 
Kaure  pdrU  karan  Ithudr 
Is  kam/m  di  koi  kare  bichdr 
Bedakhli  karni  nahin  darkdr 


The  tenaats  that  came  iogiether 
performed  great  labours,  cleared 
away  the  bushes  and  eultiYated 
the  land,  took  out  the  roots,  and 
made  field  boundaries.  Tet  the 
headmen  made  them  t€nants-at- 
will,  and  the  Ruler  took  away  even 
that  right  Sark^  has  done  no 
justice. 

Ejectment  is  not  right. 

If  the  headman  alone  found  the 
village,  settling  no  tenant  beside 
him,  dig  the  pond  and  make  the 
well,  break  up  the  land,  and  build 
the  houses,  then  he  may  have 
some  claim,  if  he  alone  perform 
the  village  burdens^ 

Ejectment  is  not  right 

The  tenants  perform  the  village 
burdens  and  the  headman  devours 
the  profits  and  is  ever  ready  to 
eiect  Barker  itself  takes  away 
the  land.  The  peasants  peopled 
the  prairie  under  hardship,  and 
the     brackish     water     distareeses 


them.    Let  any  one  think  of  thisr 
Ejectment  is  not  right 

The  tenants'  view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Begular  Settlement  is 
thus  stated : — 


Alevar  Sdhib  kUi  ta/rsi 
Pdold  bharke  khvZd  charai 
Dodne  viggha  eab  koi  bharsi 
Chhad  najdai  vichche  marsi 
la  ka/nun  te  basi  bdr 
Bedakhli  karni  nahin  darkdr. 


Mr.  Oliver  acted  mercifully 
when  he  ordered  **  Whoever  pays 
four  annas  a  cow  may  ffraze  any- 
where. Every  one  wiU  pay  two 
annas  a  bifi^ha.  No  one  will  leave 
his  land — he  will  die  on  it"  This  is 
the  law  under  which  the  prairie 
was  peopled. 


Ejectment    is  not  right 
And  the  tenants'  hopes  are  thus  expressed : — 


AUdh  merd  rmdk  vaadwe 
Hdkvm  chamggd  hukm  afwndwe 
Bh'M  kiai  thon  na  khvJidwe 
Jo  kuchh  lage  woh  diwdwe 
8ah  koi  gharioh  raj  ke  khdwe 
Ndl  khuahi  de  kc^rad  kdr 
BedakhU  karni  nahin  dai/rkdr 


May  my  God  people  the  country. 
May  the  Ruler  announce  a  good 
order,  and  take  away  land  firom  no 
one,  only  make  the  tenant  pay  a 
&ir  rent  So  that  every  one  may 
eat  his  fill  at  home  doing  his  wotIk 
contentedly. 

Ejectment  is  not  right 
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Another  tenant  describes  tlie  state  of  things  in  somewhat  sxmilal' 
laiu^age  as  follows : — 


Let  not  SarkAi*  deprive  the  cnlti-' 
Tator  of  his  land.  The  tenants 
peopled  the  village  along  with  the 
beadmeiL  They  pay  from  old  time 
the  rent  fixed  by  Sark4r  and  have 
besides  performed  the  village  bnr** 
dens;  have  drank  brackish  water 
and  endured  a  thousand  ills,  have 
lived  on  in  the  desert  through- 
famines  and  scarcitiea  After  endur* 
ing  so  much  hardship  they  are  now 
wretched.  Let  not  Sark^  deprive 
the  cultivator  of  his  land 


Kahza  kdekt  Uatdd  nakhohe 
Sarkdr 

Pindvaadya  sdmiydn  lambar* 
ddrdn  ndl 

Hdle  den  kcuJUm  te  jo  dkhyd 
Sarkdr 

If  die  dende  eh  rahe  jo  Sarkdr 
begdr 

Khdre  pdrU  p(ke  jhaU  ra/nj 
haadr 

Kdldn  kafUdnvichoh  baitiirahe 
vich  bdr 

linU  ramj  utJidke  hon  hoe  Idchdr 

Kabza  kdeht  kieidd  na  khohe 
Scurkdr. 

Bmycst  malika  shdh  dihoi  baJmt 
hairdn 

Khvsga/ydhak  dedmiydn  hoiya 
zul/m  tcumiTrtt 

Wdkif  nd  kam^im  de  dhe  eh 
ofn/fdn 

Aggekieina  badshdh  aiedkltd 
kdm 

Is  aldke  vich  ed  eh  riwdi  pachhdn 

Jokoivdheza/min  kahza  uedd 
jdn 

Mdla  Mesa  devanda  oh  rahe 
maddm 

Lakhar  eotd  ghda  bhijo  earkdrf 
kdm 

Dende  edmfddr  ean  vdrovdr 
txxmdm 

Mcmji  jiiU  devamde  te  sarkdr 
goddm 

Eh  raiyat  sarkdrdt  haigfkkds 
ghvldmr 

Ipnira/nj  uthdke  hon  kiti  hairdn 

Kahza  kdsht  hhohnd  haigd  hard 
ziydn. 

229.  The  lazge  number  of  ejectment  proeeedinffs  had  attracted  the 

«  .^  1    1^1^  notice  of  tiie  Qovemment  of  India»  and  a  special 

tJ^   legislation    re-    ^port  was  caUed  for  on  the  working  oFSe 

Tenancy  Act  df  1868  in  the  Sirsa  district  Ae* 
cordinglv  in  October  1880, 1  submitted  a  repiMrtsettcng  forth  the  above 
£ftcts  and  urging  that  some  step  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  tenants 
from  arbitrary  ejectment    I  p<»nted  out  that  the  tenoots  bad  fonsed 


The  Queen's  subjects  are  mueh 
distressed.  The  tenant  has  been 
deprived  of  his  rights,  ma,t  in- 
justice has  been  done.  Alas  these 
Ignorant  people  w^re  not  aware  of 
uie  law.  Hitherto  no  king  has  acted 
so.  In  this  neighbourhood  this  was 
the  rule  that  whoever  broke  up  land 
should  hold  it,  reralarly  paying 
rent  in  cash  or  in  kmd  The  ten-* 
ants  gave,  each  in  his  turn,  wood 
and  CTass  and  whatever  was  re^ 
quired,  sleeping-cots,  bedding  and 
supplies.  Tnese  are  Sark^a  sub* 
jeets  and  serfs.  After  enduring 
such  hardshij)  they  are  now  dis^ 
tressed  It  is  indeed  great  in-> 
justice  to  take  away  land  from  the 
tenant 
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a  reasonable  expectation  that  they  would  be  protected  in  the  occupation 
of  such  land  as  they  broke  up  from  the  prairie,  and  that  the   oetter 
class  of  proprietors  allowed  that  they  were  justly  entitled  to  such  pro- 
tection ;  that  at  the  Beffular  Settlement  the  proprietors  had  been  some- 
what arbitrarily  granted  rights  in  land,  which  owing  to  cood  ffovem- 
ment,  good  management  and  the  joint  efforts  of  tne  wnole  body  of 
cultivators  had  became  very  valuable,  and  that  it  would  be  no  injustice 
to  require  them  to  grant  rights  of  occupancy  at  a  full  rent  to  the  ten- 
ants to  whom  they  owed  so  much ;  that  what  the  tenants  hoped  for 
was  not  so  much  low  rents  as  security  of  tenure  ;  that  it  was  only  fiur 
to  maintain   them  in  possession  of  the  land  they  had  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  good  policy  to  attach  them  to  the  soil  and  make  them 
more  independent  by  giving  them  an  assured  interest  in  the  land.     For 
these  reasons  I  urged  that  the  Legislature  should  be  moved  to  pass  a 
special  Act  for  the  Sirsa  district,  granting  r^hts  of  occupancy  to  all 
tenants  who  had  broken  up  land  and  held  it  continuously  K>r  more 
than  ten  years,  provided  they  a^ed  to  pay  on  it  a  rent  equal  to 
three  times  the  lana-revenue  assessed  on  the  land.  In  forwarding  this  report 
the  Settlement  Commissioner  (Colonel  Wace)  reviewed  the  policy  of  the 
Regular  Settiement  and  pointed  out  how  reasonable  was  the  expectation  of 
the  tenants,  founded  on  the  past  history  of  the  district,  that  they  would 
be  protected  in  the  occupation  of  their  land  as  they  had  been  then,  and 
how  entire  a  reversal  of  policy  was  caused  by  the  Tenancy  Act  of  1868 
which,  had  it  dealt  with  the  Sirsa  district  alone,  would  probably  have 
maintained  in  some  form  that  strong  protection  over  the  actual  cultivators 
of  the  soil  which  had  promoted  the  colonisation  and  cultivation  of  the 
driest  and  most  difficult  portions  of  the    district  and  secured  to  the 
lowest    grades    of  the   agricultural  population  that  protection    fix>m 
caprice  and  injustice  at  the  hands  of  their  leaders  which,  no  less  in 
their  old  homes  than  in  their  new,  they  had  always  received  fit)m  the 
ruling  power.    He  dwelt  on  the  hardship  caused  to  the  tenants  by  these 
wholesale  ejectments  and  their  probable  effect  in  reducing  the  general 
prosperity.    But  he  thought  that  such  a  measure  as  I  liad  proposed 
would  appear  to  both  proprietors  and  tenants  to  be  a  second  rev^*sal  of 
policy,  and  the  tenants  would  feel  that  they  had  gained  a  victory  over 
the  law,  while  the  proprietors  would  feel  that  they  had  relied  on  it  and 
that  it  had  fcdled  them.    He  agreed  that  special  legislation  was  called 
for,  but  proposed  that  the  special  Act  to  be  passed  should  make  all  eject- 
ments and  enhancements  of  rent  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioner,  who  should  have  the  power  to  refuse  to  allow  an  ejectment  or 
to  require  the  proprietor  to  pay  beforehand  whatever  conpensation  for  dis- 
turbance he  thought  feir.  Such  a  measure  he  thought  would  be  sufficient 
to  protect  the  tenants  from  arbitrary  treatment  and  to  maintain  among 
them  the  same  standard  of  secunty  and  prosperitv  which  they  had 
enjoyed  for  the  last  thirty  years,  without  ^vmg  rise  m  the  minds  of  the 
proprietors  to  the  same  feelings  of  disappomtment   as  would  be  roused 
by  a  large  creation  of  new  occupancy  rights  expressly  so  described ;  it 
would  assure  to  the  ruling  power  that  due  control  of  the  mutual  relations 
of    the  several  agricultural  classes  to    which  they  were  traditionally 
accustomed,  and  the  propriety  of  which  they  would  none  of  them  deny, 
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while  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  expressly  create  new  occupancy  rights, 
or  establish,  either  in  the  present  or  in  the  future,  any  opposition  of 
interest  between  the  two  classes  of  proprietor  and  tenant  The  Financial 
Commissioner  (Mr.  Lyall)  pointed  out  tnat  there  was  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  the  relative  position  of  proprietor  and  tenant  in  the  Sirsa  district 
and  that  the  history  of  tenant  and  j^roprietary  right  in  other  parts  of 
the  Panjab  had  been  much  the  same  as  in  Sirsa,  except  that  the  develop- 
ment of  rights  had  taken  place  longer  ago.  In  the  case  of  recently 
founded  villages  in  other  districts  uso,  it  had  chieflv  depended  on  the 
turn  of  mind  of  the  first  Settlement  Officer  whether  all  the  cultivators  were 
held  to  be  equally  proprietors  or  whether  the  actual  erantees  and  their 
near  relations  only  were  made  the  villa^  landlonu,  and  the  other 
old  cultivators  their  hereditary  tenants  paymg  a  nominal  rent  or  no  rent 
at  alL  He  thought  however  that  in  Sirsa  the  expectation  of  the  tenants^ 
and  especially  of  the  recent  immigrants,  that  they  would  be  secured  in 
the  possession  of  the  land  they  had  broken  up  from  the  prairie,  was  a 
reasonable  expectation,  and  that,  as  ejectments  had  hardly  been  known 
before  1870,  it  would  not  be  un£Edr  to  the  proprietors  to  give  all  tenants  a 
presumptive  right,  of  occupancy  in  waste  lana  broken  up  by  them  between 
the  year  of  Settlement  and  1870  and  since  held  continuously,  such 
presumptive  right  to  be  rebuttable  only  if  the  proprietor  could  prove 
in  a  regular  suit  that  the  tenant  broke  up  the  land  under  agreement  to 
hold  as  tenant- at-will  or  for  a  term  only;  and  he  recommended  that 
an  Act  to  this  effect  should  be  passed  for  Sirsa  The  Lieut-Qovemor  (Sir 
R  E^erton)  could  not  admit  that  necessity  for  special  legislation  in  the 
inteiest  of  the  Sirsa  peasants  had  been  established.  He  considered  that 
the  expectation  of  the  tenants,  interrupted  as  it  was  by  the  Act  of  1868^ 
could  never  have  been  very  certain,  and  that  as  the  attestation  of  rights 
was  then  (October  1881)  approaching  completion  and  many  Civil  suits 
had  been  decided,  the  hopes  of  the  tenants  must  have  died  out  To  pass 
a  special  Act  for  Sirsa  would  be  to  introduce  a  great  inequalitv  of 
treatment  not  only  between  Sirsa  and  other  districts,  but  in  Sirsa  itself 
between  those  whose  disputes  had  already  been  decided  by  the  Civil 
Court  and  others.  He  thought  that  probably  the  ^[reatest  phase  of 
excitement  had  passed  and  that  to  introduce  a  special  law  would  give 
rise  to  great  discontent  He  pointed  to  the  strong  position  the  tenants 
occupied  and  the  profits  they  had  made,  and  to  the  ease  with  which 
land  was  cultivated  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  was  abandoned. 
For  these  reasons  he  determined  not  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  a 
special  Act  for  the  Sirsa  district ;  and  the  relative  status  of  proprietor  and 
tenant  was  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  Panj&b  Tenancy  Act  of  1868,  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  Province. 

230.  As  already  stated,  the  rates  of  rent  fixed  by  the  Settle- 
Bent  in  kind*  ment  Officer  at  the  Regular  Settiement  con- 
tinued to  be  paid  on  such  land  as  was  then 
held  by  the  tenants  to  whom  occupancy  rights  were  given,  and 
during  the  currency  of  the  Settlement  the  rente  of  such  leuids  were 
nowhere  enhanced  or  changed  from  cash  into  kind.  Except  on  the 
Qhaggar  and  Satlaj  they  had  been  almost  everywhere  fixed  in  cash,  and 
m  1880-81  the  results  of  our  detailed  enquiry  regarding  the  rent  of 
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Q^ery  field  showed  that  of  the  360,000  acres  held  by  tenabts  with  right 
of  occupancy  only  23,000  acres,  o^  about  7  per  cent,  paid  rent  in  kind ; 
and  of  this  12,000  acres  were  in  the  Ohap;ar  valley  and  2,000  acres  in 
the  Satlaj  riverain.  As  regards  the  land  broken  up  lifter  Settlement 
however,  the  proprietors  and  tenants  were  left  to  fix  the  rent  by  mutual 
agreement,  and  grain  rents  became  more  common ;  and  our  enquiries 
showed  that  in  1880-81  the  areas  paying  rent  in  kind,  including  both 
tenants  with  right  of  occupancy  and  tenants*«t-will,  were  as  follows : — 


ASSBSSBUEKT  ClBOLl. 


Bdgar 

Boh£ 

Vt6r 
HiUyr 


•  •  • 

•  •• 


Total  of  district 


•  •  • 


Af6ft  ill  Rcroi  paying 
rout  in  kmd. 


Peroenti^  oa 

total  area  held 

byteiianta. 


184 
83,205 
1^9,952 
16,9^ 
17,069 


•  «• 


22 
13 
49 

M 


iMU. 


iitltfcii 


16 


Thus  about  onensixth  of  the  whole  area  held  by  tenants  was  found 
to  be  paying  rent  in  kind  Almost  the  whole  of  the  land  in  the  Satlaj 
valley  (Hit&)  pays  grain  rents ;  and  of  the  Ghaggar  valley  it  may  also 
be  said  that  most  of  the  low  land  within  reach  of  the  floods  of  the 
Chacffar  pays  rent  in  kind,  while  the  high  land  dependent  on  the  local 
rainfiJl  only  generally  pays  rent  in  easL  In  the  Dry  Circles,  except 
in  the  XJt6r,  cash  rents  greatly  predominate..  In  some  viUage8» 
especially  near  the  Ohaggar,  rabi  crops  pay  in  kind  and  kharif  crops 
in  casL  It  is  curious  to  note  how  genend  is  the  custom  to  take  rents 
in  kind  fix)m  Musalmdn  tenants  and  in  cash  firom  Hiwdna.  The 
tenants  of  the  lands  on  the  rivers  where  rent  in  kind  is  most  comnMHi 
are  chiefly  Musalm4nH,  but  ihe  same  rule  is  followed  in  the  Dry  Tracts, 
and  sometimes  in  the  same  village  the  Hindus  pay  in  cash  and  the 
MimalmAns  in  kind.  Where  the  produce  is  very  variable  from  year  to^ 
year,  as  it  is  on  the  rivers,  or  where  the  tenant  is  very  untiirifiy,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Musalmins  as  a  class,  rent  in  kind  is  more  easy  to  pay 
and  to  realise  than  a  fixed  cash  rent,  and  both  tenant  and  projMietor 
find  grain  rents  the  most  suitable.  In  the  Dry  Tracts  tiie  produce  is 
very  precarious,  but  the  actual  outturn  does  not  vary  so  much  as  on  the 
richer  lands  of  the  liver  valleys^  and  the  thrifty  Hindu  tmant^  prefer 
to  have  a  fixed  cash  rent,  so  that  they  may,  after  paying  to  the  pro- 

Srietor  the  sum  agreed  on  beforehand,  be  left  to  do  what  they  like  with 
iie  whole  produce  of  their  fields.  BesA  in  kfind  entails  mudi  niitee 
trouble  and  mterference  than  cash  reoti  The  ptoprietor  vmst  make 
arrangements  to  watch  the  process  of  reining  the  crop,  so  Aat  tibe 
tenant  may  not  take  away  any  of  it  befell  dmsion^  ara  ike  tenant 
must  so  arrange  bis  harvestiog opemtiDm thMibe landlord fisl^y  kave 
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this  opportuni^,  and  must  defer  removing  his  grain  until  the  proprietor 
and  he  have  divided  it  One  of  the  chief  objections  to  paying  rent  hj 
actual  division  of  the  crop  (bcUdi  or  vavddi)  is  that  it  pevents  the 
tenant  and  his  familv  from  living  on  the  crop  while  it  is  ripening,  afi 
otherwise  thev  generally  do.  The  proprietor  will  not  allow  them  to 
pluck  ears  of  grain  and  carry  them  off  to  make  the  family's  daily  mesJ^ 
out  requires  them  to  leave  all  the  grain  in  the  field  until  he  has 
received  his  fiiU  share.  This  objection  applies  more  strongly  to  the 
kharif  crop  which  ripens  bv  de^ees  than  to  the  rabi  crop  which  ripena 
more  quickly  field  by  field  Thus  a  proprietor  taking  rent  in  kind  has 
more  power  over  his  tenant ;  and  partly  for  this  reason,  partly  because 
it  is  generally  found  more  profitable  on  an  average  of  years  tnan  a  fixed 
cash  rent,  the  proprietors  are  generally  anxious  to  extend  the  system. 
For  the  same  reasons  the  thrifty  Hindu  peasant  prefers  to  pay  his  rent 
in  cash,  while  the  Musalmto,  Imowing  that  he  cannot  save  in  good  years 
to  provide  for  bad,  is  more  ready  to  pay  his  rent  by  giving  a  share  of  his 
actaal  crop,  whether  good  or  bad. 

When  the  rent  is  paid  in  kind,  it  is  customary  before  dividing  the 
eiain  between  the  proprietor  and  the  tenant  to  miake  certain  deductions 
K>r  the  parent  of  the  village  menials  and  others  who  perform  custo- 
mary services  to  the  cultivatmg  community.  I  have  already  given  some 
account  of  these  in  describing  village  life.  The  allowances  given  for  col- 
lecting grain  for  the  landlord,  for  shaving,  for  music,  for  cooking,  for 
lighting  the  peasant's  pipe,  and  for  religious  services,  cannot  fairly  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production.  If  the  landlord  and  tenant 
choose  to  pay  for  such  services  in  this  way,  the  allowances  must  be  held 
to  form  part  of  their  share  of  the  produce ;  and  the  maximum  deductions 
which  can  fairly  be  held  to  be  part  of  the  cost  of  production  may  be 
taken  as  follows : — 


VilUge  Serrant. 

Work  perfomied. 

i^Uowance  per  cent,  of 
whole  produce. 

Blacksmith       « . » 

Carpenter 

Potter 

Sweeper 

Trader 

Cobbler 

Iron- work 

Wood- work 

Eart^henware    and  carrying 

grain 
Winnowing  grain 
Weighing  grain 
Leat  ler-work 

TotAl     ... 

2-6 
2-5 

25 
25 
25 
125 

ia76 

But  as  in  many  villages  some  or  all  of  these  allowances  are  paid, 
not  out  of  the  common  heap,  but  out  of  the  tenant's  share,  and  as  often 
the  full  amount  is  not  given  to  these  menials,  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
produce  is  a  sufficient  allowance  for  such  deductions,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  where  rent  is  taken  in  kind  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  produce 
is  ordhiarily  divided  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant    The  mode  of 
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division  and  other  customs  relating  to  the  system  ore  described  in  the . 
Administration-Paper  of  each  village.  For  instance,  in  some  villages 
it  is  laid  down  that  the  tenant  is  bound  to  protect  the  crops  and  to  cut 
and  thresh  them  when  ripe,  and  that,  although  any  beggar  passing  at 
harvest-time  may  be  allowed  to  ^lean  a  little,  the  tenant  s  wife  bringing 
food  to  the  reapers  must  not  ts^e  awav  any  grain.  Sometimes  the 
tenant  is  bound  to  bring  the  landlord's  share  of  the  grain  only,  or  of 
both  grain  and  straw  to  his  house  in  the  village.  Ordinarily  the  process 
of  division  is  somewhat  as  follows.  When  the  grain  is  threshed  and 
winnowed  it  is  put  in  a  heap  on  the  threshmg-floor,  and  to  prevent 
tamj)ering,  little  lumps  of  clay  are  stuck  on  it  here  and  there  and  stamp- 
ed with  a  wooden  seal  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  proprietor  or  his 
representative.  When  all  are  ready  to  receive  their  share,  they  assemble 
at  the  threshing-floor,  and  the  weigher  (dharwdi)  proceeds  to  measure 
the  grain.  K  the  proprietor's  imare  is  one-third,  he  weighs  out  the 
grain  into  three  equal  heaps,  leaving  a  small  heap  from  which  he  weighs 
out  their  allowances  to  the  village  menials,  anything  over  being  divided 
between  the  heaps  of  the  proprietor  and  tenant  The  proprietor 
then  takes  one  heap  and  the  tenant  the  other  two.  There  is  a  curious 
survival  which  is  found  all  over  the  district.  Besides  his  own  share, 
which  is  called  "  the  Buler's  share"  (hissa  hdkmii)  the  proprietor  al- 
most always  gets  an  additional  allowance  which  is  callea  "  expenses'* 
(kharcha),  and  is  commonly  from  1  ser  to  2^  sers  per  maund  calculated 
on  the  whole  produce,  or  up  to  3  sers  per  maund  calculated  on  the 
proprietor's  snare.  This  is  evidently  a  survival  of  the  time  when  the 
ruling  power  took  its  revenue  in  kind,  and  the  share  now  taken  by  the 
proprietor  was  really  "the  Buler's  share,"  while  the  proprietor  or  head- 
man got  only  the  small  allowance  now  taken  under  the  name  of"  expensea" 
The  custom  is  kept  up  partly  for  the  convenience  it  offers  in  raising  or 
lowering  the  rate  of  rent  For  instance,  where  a  proprietor  taking  rent 
at  one-fourth  and  one  ser  per  maund  as  expenses,  wishes  to  raise  the 
rent,  he  does  not  make  it  one-third  all  at  once,  but  makes  it  perhaps 
one-fourth  and  two  sers  per  maund,  and  so  makes  a  gradual  and  almost 
imperceptible  rise.  The  practical  result  of  this  custom  is  that  the  extra 
allowance  makes  up  to  the  proprietor  his  share  of  what  goes  to  the 
village  menials  horn  the  common  heap,  so  that  notwithstanding  the 
payment  of  their  allowances,  the  proprietor  gets  his  full  share  of  the 
whole  produce.  The  share  vanes  from  one-half  to  one-seventh  of  the 
gross  produce,  and  the  areas  paying  at  each  rate  were  found  to  be  as 

follows  in  1881  :— 

Sliare  of  grain  taken  by  proprietor.  Area  in  acres  payinjir  rent  in  kind. 

One-seventti  3,176 

One-sixth  20,346 

One-fifth  88,559 

One-fourth  38,885 

One-third  24,373 

Two-fifths  989 

One-half  120 

Total        ...  1,26,448* 
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The  very  low  rates  of  one-seventh,  one-sixth>  and  one-fifth  are  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  lately-colonised  Dry  Tract  of  tahsil  F^tzilki.  The 
rate  of  one-fourth  is  found  chiefly  on  the  uplands  and  on  the  lands  in 
the  Satlaj  valley  irrigated  firom  wells.  One-third  is  the  usual  rate  on 
the  lands  flooded  by  the  Qhaggar  and  Satlaj ;  and  the  high  rates  of 
two-fifths  and  one-half  are  very  uncommon  and  are  confined  to  easily  cul- 
tivated rich  lands  on  the  rivers.  The  proprietor  sometimes  takes  only  his 
share  of  the  grain,  but  usually  takes  a  share  of  the  straw  also,  generally 
the  same  share  as  he  takes  of  the  grain,  but  sometimes  a  smaller  share, 
e.  g,,  a  fourth  of  the  grain  and  a  fifth  of  the  straw.  If  the  crop  have  pro- 
duced no  grain,  he  always  takes  a  share  of  whatever  fodder  there  may 
be.  Sometimes  instead  of  taking  the  actual  fodder  he  takes  a  small 
cash  payment ;  and  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  his  share  of  the  grain  is 
valued  and  he  is  paid  his  share  in  cash  by  the  tenant  who  then  keeps 
the  whole  produca  In  the  Satlaj  valley  the  proprietor  who  takes  ms 
rent  in  kmd  is  entitled  to  green  wheat  (hfia/wid)  or  iaw4r  (diari)  as 
fodder  fix>m  the  tenants'  fields  at  the  rate  of  one  kandl  {about  an  eighth 
of  an  acre)  on  every  well  or  one  marla  in  every  ghv/mdo  (about  one  pole 
per  acre).  This  was  formerly  the  Ruler's  right,  and  now  goes  to  tnose 
whom  we  have  made  proprietors  holding  at  a  cash  assessment. 

231.    The  cash  rents  fixed  at  the  Regular  Settlement  for  occupancy 

tenants,  which  were  paid  by  them    without 
Caah  rents.  enhancement   up  to  tne  present  Settlement, 

were  almost  universally  calculated  on  the  revenue-rates  assumed  by  the 
Settlement  Officer,  and  were  made  up  of  the  land-revenue  and  cesses 
charged  on  the  land  held  by  the  tenant,  sometimes  without  any  addition 
but  generally  with  the  addition  of  a  proprietor's  due  (mdlikdofia)  of 
6,  7,  30,  50  or  even  100  per  cent,  on  the  land-revenue.  According  to 
the  returns  made  at  the  measurements  of  1880-81,  of  the  whole  area  of 
7,90,803  acres  held  by  tenants,  6,64,  355  acres  or  84  per  cent  paid  rent 
in  cash ;  and  of  this  area  85,356  acres  were  returned  as  paying  land- 
revenue  and  cesses  without  any  proprietor's  due,  and  80,846  acres  as  paying 
land-revenue  and  cesses  with  a  proprietor's  due  of  bom  5  to  30  per  cent. 
I  afterwards  found  however  that  a  much  larger  area  ou^ht  to  have  been 
included  in  the  latter  class,  for  in  a  large  number  of  villages,  especially 
in  the  V&niXkk  Bohi,  where  tJie  cash  rent  was  at  first  understood  to  have 
been  fixed  without  reference  to  the  land-revenue  and  therefore  simply 
retmned  as  '^  under  five  annas  per  acre,"  it  had  really  been  fixed  by  the 
Settlement  Officer  at  double  the  assessment-rate.  In  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Dry  Tracts  the  assessment-rate  of  the  Regular  Settlement 
was  firom  1^  to  3  annas  per  acre ;  and  where  the  rents  were  double  the 
rate,  it  was  not  more  than  2  annas  per  acre,  so  that  almost  the  whole  of 
the  rents  fixed  with  reference  to  the  revenue  were  under  5  annas  per 
acre.  Licluding  them,  the  cash  rents  paid  in  1880-81  were  found  to  be 
as  follows : — 
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III  ■     . 

Area  in  acres. 


Rent  per  acre. 


Under  5  annas 
From  5  to  6^  annas 
From  6^  to  8  annas 
Above  8  annas 


Total  paying  cash  rents 


4,46,513 

1,40,448 

61,652 

15,742 


6,64356 


The  4,46,518  acres  paying  under  five   annas  per  acre  included 
almost  the  whole  of  the  3,29,267  acres  held  by  tenants   with  right  of 
occupancy  paying  in  cash,  and  the  rent-rates  above  five  annas  had  all 
been  fixed  by  the  proprietors  and  tenants  between   themselves   without 
any  special  reference  to  the  rate  of  incidence  of  the  land-revenue.     In 
almost  every  case  the  rent  was  fixed  at  some  simple  rate    per  bigha 
(higori  or  bigheri)  such  as  3  annas  or  4  annas  per  bigha,  and  only  1,308 
acres  were  returned  as  paying  a  cash-rent  fixed  in  a  lump  suhl     Cash 
rents  generally  are  known   as  hdla,  mdl,  imdrrda,  hdsil,  mandfa  or 
lagdn.    These  cash  rents  are  payable  every  year,  whatever  the  produce 
be,  and  even  in  a  year  of  total  failure  of  crop  the  proprietor  often  re- 
alises almost  the  whole  of  his  rent.     When  the  crop  fails  for  more   than 
one  harvest  the  rents  often  &I1  into  arrears,  but  tney  are  seldom  wiped 
out,  and  are  generally  paid  in  full  by  the  tenant  on  the   return   of  good 
harvests.     Veiy  often  the  tenant,  before  wandering  oflP  in  search  of  work 
and  food  in  bad  seasons,  pays  up  his  rent  out  of  his  former  savings,  or  he 
makes  a  point  of  paying  it  on  his  return  6rom  the  proceeds  of  his  labour. 
As  the  tenant-poet  says : — 
Lokjo  bhukne  taae  marde  The  people  who  are  djdng  of  hunger 

Boparjdte  miJmat  karde  and  thirst  go  and  work  at  Bilpar 

Utthon  ledke  hdle  bharde  (on  the  Canal- works)  bring  their 

Nit  harneaha  rahnde  darde.  savings  from  there  and  pay  their 

rent,  but  are  always  in  a  state  of 
anxiety. 
This  system  of  average  cash  rents  payable  for  good  and  bad  years  alike  is 
founded  on  our  revenue  system  of  fixed  average  assessments  ;  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  has,  in  a  district  whose  produce  is  so  precarious, 
supplanted  the  former  system  of  taking  rents  m  kind,  which  would  seem 
in  itself  so  much  more  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  tract,  is 
another  instance  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  peasantry,  usually 
thought  so  conservative,  can  adapt  their  habits  to  a  new  set  of -condi- 
tions. A  large  area,  chiefly  consisting  of  land  broken  up  from  the  prairie 
after  the  Kegular  Settlement,  was  thus  in  1880-81  paying  cash  rents 
more  than  double  the  assessment-rates,  and  the  net  profit  of  the  proprie- 
tors was  large,  and  increasing  both  with  the  increase  of  cultivation  and 
with  the  rise  of  rents.  Indeed  the  realisations  of  the  proprietors  from 
their  tenants  on  cultivation  and  on  grazing  in  the  uncultivated  land 
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were  in  many  villages  much  more  than  double  the  land-revenue  assess- 
ment, so  that  the  net  profits  of  the  proprietors,  after  deducting  the 
demand  of  the  State,  were  in  many  cases  very  large. 

232.    The  definition  of  the  rights  in  land  by  the  Regular  Settle- 
ment and  the   Tenancy  Act  and  a  series  of 
Sales  and  mortgages.  decisions  of  the  Qvil  Courts  founded  thereon. 

Rise    iQ    the    value    of  j  xt_    •  •     j."l        x        /!j.      /•      ix*     x* 

rights  in  land,  ^^^  ^"^  mcrease  m  the  net  profits  of  cultivation, 

led  to  a  gradual  and  rapid  rise  in  the  money 
value  of  proprietary  rights.  The  right  of  occupancy  as  a  tenant  was  at 
first  of  no  tnmsferable  value  and  many  tenants  abandoned  their  lands  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Settlement.  Even  towards  the  end  of  the  Settle- 
ment land  was  still  so  plentifiil  that  there  was  no  great  demand  among 
tenants  for  the  purchase  of  rights  of  occupancy,  and  instances  in  which 
such  rights  were  sold  or  mortgaged  were  very  rare.  But  sales  and 
mortgages  of  proprietary  rights  had  become  common.  In  the  four  years 
1849-53  56,126  acres  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  two  annas  per  acre  or 
little  over  a  year's  assessment;  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  1870-71 
was  assured  that  land  sold  at  six  annas  per  acre ;  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  1875-76  estimated  the  average  selling-price  at  Bs.  2-12. 
According  to  the  statement  submitted  with  the  Annual  Revenue  Report 
the  sales  of  land  were  as  follows  for  the  fourteen  years  ending  1880 : — 
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The  average  price  per  acre  for  the  first  eight  years  of  this  period,  i,  e., 
up  to  1874,  was  only  nine  annas,  while  the  average  price  for  the  following 
six  years  was  Rs.  3  per  acre.  The  people  generafly  asserted  that  land  had 
greatly  increased  in  value  during  the  previous  twenty  years,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  individual  cases  left  no  doubt  that  it  had  done  so  in  a  very 
marked  degree.  The  number  of  sales  and  the  area  sold  were  decreasing. 
The  average  number  of  sales  in  the  six  years  ending  1880  was  only  30  and 
the  average  area  annually  sold  4,635  acres  or  a  four-hundredth  part  of 
the  area  of  the  district ;  and  the  price  paid  averaged  23  years  purchase 
of  the  revenue  assessed  on  the  land  sold.  The  detail  of  sales  to 
agriculturists  and  non-agriculturists  for  those  six  years  was  as  follows : — 
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Thus  while  the  area  sold  to  the  two  classes  was  about  the  samei  the 
land  sold  to  non-agriculturists  was  more  highly  assessed  and  commanded 
almost  double  the  price  of  that  sold  to  agriculturista  Some  of  the 
larger  sales  to  non-agriculturists  were  made  by  non-agriculturists, 
villages  taken  on  speculation  being  sold  on  speculation ;  for  instance, 
about  1878  the  proprietary  right  in  the  village  of  Jborar  near  Sirs^ 
which  had  been  bought  in  open  market  some  years  before  by  a  Patb^ 
was  sold  by  him  for  nearly  Ba.  16,000  to  a  firm  of  merchanta  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  such  land-speculation  as  is  often  to  be  seen  in 
new  countries.  In  the  early  years  of  colonisation  men  came  forward  and 
took  up  blocks  of  land,  not  with  the  intention  of  settling  on  them  them- 
selves but  simply  in  order  to  make  money ;  and  at  first  .the  proprietary 
rights  in  such  blocks  changed  hands  a  good  deal  at  a  low  price.  A 
little  land-iobbing  of  this  sort  still  goes  on,  but  as  population  increases 
and  rights  m  land  become  better  defined  and  more  valuable,  such  cases 
are  becoming  comparatively  rare.  Many  of  the  sales  to  agriculturists 
are  sales  made  at  low  prices  to  relatives  of  the  seller,  not  so  much  to  get 
money  as  in  order  to  admit  the  relatives  to  a  share  in  the  village.  The 
following  statement  gives  for  each  assessment  circle  the  average  per 
annum  for  some  years  previous  to  1880 : — 

Salea  of  Land  (average  per  annvmt.} 
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In  some  of  the  richer  villages  on  the  Qhaggar  land  sold  at  as 
much  as  Bs.  40  or  R&  50  per  acre  or  over  a  hundred  years'  assess- 
ment. Since  the  Regular  Settlement  4,455  acres  of  land  had  been  taken 
tip  by  Government  for  public  purposes^  the  total  amount  of  com- 
pensation paid  being  Bs.  3,377  or  12  annas  per  acre.  Of  this  3,533 
acres,  chiefly  in  the  Bohi,  were  taken  up  K>r  roads  before  1871  at 
an  average  price  per  acre  of  nine  annas  and  in  1874-75  37  acres  were 
acquired  in  the  Ndli  for  canal-cuts  at  an  average  price  per  acre  of 
Bs.  8  besides  compensation  at  the  same  rate  for  the  buildbg%  trees^ 
&a,  on  the  land. 

Mortgages  have  not  yet  become  numerous.  During  the  14  years 
ending  1880  ther^  were  only  189  cas^  of  mortgage  reported,  while 
in  the  same  period  51  mortgages  were  redeemed,  leaving  only  138 
mortgages  more  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  TbA  average 
area  annually  mortgaged  was  7,056  acres  and  the  average  area  amiu- 
ally  redeemed  fi-om  1874  to  1880  was  5,369  acres.  The  average 
aiQount  of  mortgage  money  per  acre  up  to  1874  was  15  annas  and 
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since  then  Re.  1-5 ;  and  the  mortgage  money  averaged  11  years'  asses- 
ment  of  the  land  mortgaged.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
detail  of  lands  mortgaged  to  agriculturists  and  non-agriculturists  during 
the  six  years  ending  1880 : — 
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Mortgages  are  increasing  in  number  and  importance  as  land  gets 
more  valuaUe ;  during  the  eight  years  up  to  1874  the  aven^  area 
mortgaged  per  annum  was  5,3^  acres,  and  during  the  following  six 
yean  up  to  1880  it  was  9,365  acre&  It  is  becommg  somewhat  com- 
mon for  peasants  in  hard  times  to  mortgage  their  lands  to  their  neigh- 
bours and  wander  elsewhere  to  seek  a  livelihood,  and  to  come  back 
and  redeem  their  land  on  the  return  of  good  seasons.  In  a  few  cases, 
chiefly  among  the  older  Sikh  villages,  the  occupancy  rights  in  the 
land  are  mor^;aged  by  the  tenant,  but  ordinarily  it  is  proprietary  rights 
that  are  mortgaged.  The  following  statement  shows  the  average  per 
annum  for  each  assessment  circle : — 
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From  these  statistics  and  from  the  accounts  given  hj  the  people  it  is 
evident  that  the  value  of  land  has  increased  greatly  smce  the  Regular 
Settlement  Land  which  30  years  ago  could  not  find  any  respectable  &rmer 
to  take  it  for  nothing,  and  land  which  20  years  ago  sold  at  two  annas 
an  acre,  and  10  years  ago  at  less  than  a  rupee,  now  brings  Rs.  2 
or  Bs.  8  per  acra  An  interesting  instance  of  the  increased  value  of 
land  and  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  moderation  of  Oovemment 
eame  to  notice  at  the  beginning  of  Settlement  operations.  The  village 
of  Jandwila  in  Chak  Utdr,  which  in  1850  was  altogether  uncultivated 
and  which  had  no  particular  advantages  of  soil  or  situation,  was  sold 
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in  1879  to  a  number  of  Sikh  Jat  families  chiefly  from  the  Native  Statei 
of  Ndbha  and  Faridkot  for  Rs.  8,800,  which  gave  a  price  of  Rs.  5  per 
acre  or  166  times  the  then  assessment.  Not  only  was  it  then  unknown 
how  much  the  assessment  would  be  raised  at  the  revision  then  pending, 
but  the  rights  purchased  were  the  rights  of  farmers  only  and  it  had 
not  then  been  decided  whether  the  &rmers  should  be  made  foil  pro- 
prietors or  not  I  explained  the  state  of  things  to  the  purchasers,  but 
they  were  confident  that  Qovemment  would  treat  them  in  both  respects 
with  justice  and  moderation,  and  completed  their  purchase. 

The  all-round  price  of  land  per  acre  (uncultivated  land  included) 
was  estimated  by  me  in  1880  as  follows: — 
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but  there  was  every  indication  that  the   value  of  land  would  continue 
to  rise  rapidly. 

The  sales  and  mortgages  had  nowhere,  except  perhaps  in  the  N&li 
-and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  mt&r,  been  so  numerous  as  to  indicate  that 
the  peasants  generally  were  in  difficulties  or  the  revenue  demand  un- 
duly nigh.  In  those  two  tracts  however  the  assessments  had  become 
unequal  and  some  exceptional  villages  had  a  comparatively  larse  area 
under  mortgage.  Here,  as  in  the  dismcts  farther  east,  the  land  is  gra- 
dually passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  improvident  Musalm&n  peasants 
by  sale  and  mortgage  into  those  of  the  thrifty  Hindus.  The  monev-lend- 
ing  classes  have  not  however  as  yet  obtained  such  a  hold  on  the  land 
of  the  peasants  in  this  way  as  they  have  in  the  older  and  more  thickly 
peopled  districts  of  the  Delhi  Territory,  and  the  class  which  are  making  most 
progress  in  the  acquisition  of  land  are  perhaps  the  Sikh  Jats,  who  are 
still  pushing  southwards  from  the  M41wa,  so  that  whenever  an  im- 
pecunious llmsalman  proprietor  is  in  difficulties,  there  is  a  Sikh  ready 
to  offer  him  money  for  his  rights  in  the  land.  As  the  Sikh  Jats  are  our 
best  peasantry,  this  progress  is  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  though  un- 
pleasant to  the  Musalmans  who  find  themselves  being  gradually  pushed 
out  by  the  more  thrifty  and  industrious  Sikhs. 

233.    Not  only  were  rights  in  land  more  clearly  defined  by  the 


Gradual 
righta. 


definition 


Regular  Settlement  and  the  Tenancy  Act,  but 


rights  of   all    sorts  were  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  definite  unaer  the  action  of  the 
Legislature  and  of  the  Civil  Courts.    As  an  instance  of  the  process  I 
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may  give  an  accouht  of  the  development  of.  rights  in  trees.  Foiuiorly 
the    State  considered  itself  to  have  the  first  right  to  trees  and  forest 
produce,  and  this  is  still  the  law  in  many  parts  of  the  Hills,  but  in  the 
Plains  the   State  has  as  a  rule  relinquished  this  right  to  those  whom  it 
has  made  proprietors  of  the  soil     In  the  Sirsa  distnct  trees  were  very 
scarce,  and  it  was  evident  that  any  measure  which  would  encourage  the 
extension  of  arboriculture  and  preserve  the  few  trees  already  planted 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  countryside.    Accordingly  a  condition 
restricting  the  indiscriminate  felling  of  trees  was  entered  in  the  villagb 
administration  paper  of  the  Begular  Settlement     In  some  villages  of 
the  Darba  pargana  which  first  came  under  Settlement  the  restriction  is 
stated  as  follows : — "  The  trees  round  ponds  and  in  the  culturable  waste 
and  near  the  village  are  common  property  of  the  proprietors  and  no 
one  will  be  allowed  to  cut  them.    Any  tree  that  falls  of  itself  may  be 
used  by  the  proprietors."    This  prohibition  against  the  cutting  down 
.of  trees  was,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  district,  specially 
approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- Western  Provinces 
in  sanctioning  the  Settlement  of  the  pai^gana,  and  a  similar  condition^ 
was  inserted  m  the  administration-papers  of  parganas  afterwards  settled, 
e.  g.y   "No    proprietor    or    tenant    has    the    right    to    euil    trees 
without  the  permission  of  Qo  vemment"  \  or  "  No  one  shall  cut  a  green  shade- 
giving  tree  without  the  permission  of  Government."    Up  to  1863,  it  was 
usual  to  punish  infiraetionsof  this  condition  on  the  Criminal  side  under  sec- 
tionl88  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  the  cases  were  very  numerous, but  inthatyear 
the  Judicial  Commissioner  on  revision  decided  that  the  clause,  no  doubt 
justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tract entered  into  by  the  landowners  with  Government,  and  that  infrac- 
tions of  it  could  not  be  punished  in  the  Criminal  Courts.    The  Commis- 
sioner in  forwarding  this  order  wrote  that  the  transgressors  of  the  record- 
ed terms  of  the  administration-paper  could  only  be  punished  by  fine  on 
the  Bevenue  side.    The  procedure  thus  indicated  was  followed  unitl  1873, 
when  the  Deputy  Commissioner  again  referred  the  question,  noting  that 
the  new  Bevenue  la.w(Act  XXXIII  of  1871)  did  not  admit  of  miscellaneors 
fines,  and  pointing  out  that  Government  could  take  no  action  to  enforce  the 
condition  of   the   administration-paper   though    it    is    exceedingly  de- 
sirable  in   a  district  like   Sirs&  to  prohibit  the   indiscriminate  felling 
of  trees.     The  Commissioner  and  Financial  Commissioner  agreed  that  the 
condition  could  not  be  enforced  on  the  Civil,  Criminal  or  Bevenue  side,  and 
that  the  Deputy  Commissioner  must  be  left  to  use  his  general  infiuence  to 
try  and  secure  as  far  as  possible  the  observance  of  the  rule  under  consi- 
deration.    In  January  1874  on  his  tour  through  the  district  the   Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this  correspon- 
dence, ordered  the  rule  against  the  cutting  down  of  trees  to  be  stnctly 
adhered  to  as  regards  all  trees  on  roadsides,  wells,  ponds,  village-sites  and 
common  land,  but  ruled  that  in  their  fields  proprietors  might  cut  down 
trees  as  they  chose.     Since  the  promulgation  of  these  orders  many  good 
trees  have  been  cut  down,  especially  by  the  Musalman  population  of  the 
Ghaggar  valley,  and  the  opening  of  the  Bail  way  has  already  led  to  the 
sale  of  a  large  number  of  trees  for  fueL    The  history  of  this  clause  illus- 
trates the  way  in  which  the  power  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  who 
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ma^  be  taken  as  representing'  the  general  community,  to  prohibit  octf 
which  all  aCTee  are  prejudicial  to  the  general  good,  is  gradually  restricted 
until  he  is  left  with  no  legal  power  to  punish,  to  use  his  ''  genearal  influ- 
ence "  to  prevent  individuals  from  injuring  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity in  their  short-siehted  self-interest  Many  other  matters  formerly 
vaguely  laid  down  in  the  administration-paper  of  the  Settlement  Record 
have  now  been  defined  by  Acts  and  Rules  of  general  application,  such  as 
the  Paaj4b  Laws  Act  and  the  Rules  under  it,  the  Police  Act,  the 
Tenancy  Act,  the  Land  Revenue  Act  and  the  Rules  under  it ;  and  in 
other  WOTS  the  rights  of  the  individual  have  been  defined  by  such  Acts 
as  the  dontract  Act,  the  Evidence  Act,  the  Registration  Act  and  the 
Codes  of  Criminal  and  Civil  Ph)cedure.  The  people  are  no  lon^  left 
to  the  caprice  of  their  individual  Ruler,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
a  Deputy  Commissioner  to  do  the  arbitrary  acts  that  he  formerly  felt 
at  liberty  to  do.  For  instance,  a  township  had  been  granted  to  a  new 
colonist  on  condition  that  he  would  build  a  villa^  of  so  many  houses, 
and  the  Deputy  Commissioner  on  visiting  the  vulage  to  see  what  pro- 
gress had  been  made  found  a  row  of  wretched  grass  huts ;  he  gave  the 
villagers  five  minutes  to  remove  their  goods  and  diattels  and  then  set 
fire  to  the  huts  and  burnt  down  the  whole  vilWe,  telling  the  colonists 
thev  must  make  more  substantial  houses  in  fulmment  of  the  conditions 
of  their  grant.  Such  summary  procedure  could  hardly  be  adopted  now. 
B%hts  of  all  kinds  have  been  much  more  strictly  defined,  and  for  the 
pamarchal  rule  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  has  been  substituted  the 
Reign  ^  of  Law,  strictly  administered  by  Civil,  Criminal  and  Revenue 
Courts  in  accordance  with  elaborate  Codes  and  Acts  of  the  Legislature.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  great  advance  has  been  made  in  real 
liberty,  whether  the  people  do  not  feel  the  burden  of  a  rigid  inexorable 
system  of  law  and  procedure  heavier  to  bear  than  the  somewhat  arbitrary 
orders  of  a  sympathetic  Ruler,  who  may  at  times  have  been  led  by  ignor- 
ance, prejudice  or  haste  to  do  an  unjust  acticm,  but  whose  conduct  was 
on  the  whole  consistent  with  justice^  equity  and  good  conscience,  and 
who  felt  himself  untrammelled  by  elaborate  rules  and  at  liberty  to 
adapt  his  policy  to  the  ever-changing  circumstances  of  a  primitive  but 
progressive  society.  The  gradual  curtailment  of  the  patriarchal 
pjower  of  the  Ruler  by  the  extension  of  the  reign  of  law  must  have  made 
rights  of  person  and  of  property  much  more  secure,  but  more  law  does 
not  always  mean  greater  justice,  and  a  worsted  suitor  still  sometimes 
protests  against  the  decision  of  the  Law  Courts  by  carrying  about  a 
lighted  torch  to  proclaim  that  there  is  darkness  in  the  land.  I  have 
shown  how  strongly  the  tenant-class  feel  that  they  have  been  unjustly 
treated  by  the  definition  and  limitation  of  proprietary  rights  m  the 
land  and  by  the  Tenancy  Act :  and  other  instances  might  be  given  in 
which  elaborate  laws  have  been  put  in  force  at  too  early  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  primitive  society  of  this  tract,  and  injiistice  and 
hardship  have  thus  been  caused  to  the  weaker  and  more  ignorant  classes. 
234.  Thus  in  the  end  of  1879  when  Settlement  operations  began, 
state  of  rights  before  rights  in  land  had  ereatly  increased  in  value 
the  revinion  of  Settlement     owinff  to  the   spread  of  cultivation   and  the 

rise  m  pnces  and  m  rents  without  a  oorrea- 
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ponding  increase  in  the  State's  demand.  In  a  number  of  villages  the 
shares  m  proprietary  right  conferred  on  individual  cultivators  at  the 
Begular  Settlement  had  been  transferred  to  others  or  the  land  had 
been  divided  in  proportion  to  those  shares  ;  but  in  many  villages  the 
land  was  still  held  jointly  by  the  original  proprietors  or  their  heirs. 
A  hard-fought  struggle  was  being  waged  between  the  proprietors  and 
the  tenants  regardmg  the  right  to  hold  land  broken  up  from  the 
prairie  since  the  Begular  Settlement,  and  owing  to  the  aefinition  of 
rights  which  had  be^  made  at  Settlement  and  the  comparative  care 
and  thoroughness  with  which  the  patwdris  had  kept  up  the  annual  record 
of  rights  and  had  distinguished  between  land  held  with  the  right 
of  occupancy  conferred  at  the  Begular  Settlement  and  land  brought 
under  cultivation  since — owing  also  to  the  aid  afforded  by  the  Tenancy 
Act  of  1868,  the  proprietors  had  generally  the  better  of  the  struggle 
and  were  gradually  bringing  the  tenants  into  subjection  by  establish* 
in^  their  power  to  eject  them  from  land  broken  up  since  Settlement 
SUll  the  tenants  had  not  given  in,  for  they  hoped  for  aid  from  the 
Settlement  Officer,  and  expeoi/cd  the  Bevision  of  Settlement  to  gire 
th@m  occupancy  rights  as  had  been  done  by  the  Begular  Settlement. 
lo^deed  in  view  of  the  approaching  revision,  rights  of  all  kinds  were 
still  somewhat  uncertain.  The  people  remembered  how  arbitrary  had 
been  the  decisions  of  the  first'  Settlement  Officers  in  the  original  in- 
vestigation and  creation  of  rights  in  the  land,  and  many  had  a  vague 
idea  that  a  similar  power  would  be  again  exercised.  Some  seemed 
to  consider  the  Bevision  of  Settlement  as  a  sort  of  Tear  of  Jubilee, 
when  every  one  should  have  his  own  again,  and  they  should  return 
every  man  unto  his  possession.  Not  only  did  many  of  those  men  who 
had  been  passed  over  in  the  determination  of  proprietary  rights  at  the 
Begular  Settlement  and  had  learned  too  late  the  value  of  what  they 
haa  lost,  apply  to  me  as  Settlement  Officer  for  a  share  in  those  rights, 
but  most  of  those  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  land  as  a  punish- 
ment for  misconduct  in  the  troubled  time  of  the  Mutiny  asked  to  have 
their  land  now  given  back  to  them,  and  not  a  few  whose  claims  had 
been  investigatea  and  rejected  by  the  Civil  Courts  and  even  by  the 
Chief  Court  of  the  Province  applied  to  have  their  claims  re-investi- 
^ted  by  the  Settlement  Officer  who,  they  understood,  had  power  to  do 
justice  to  everyone.  This  vague  expectation  that  the  coming  Bevi- 
sion of  Settlement  meant  a  general  readjustment  of  rights  from  the 
foundation  must  have  had  some  effect  in  keeping  down  the  transfer  value 
of  land  by  lessening  the  security  of  title  ;  but  the  continued  high  price 
of  proprietary  rights  shows  that  upon  the  whole  landholders  felt 
that  their  titles  were  £airly  secure  and  would  continue  to  be  maintained 
by  Government 

235.     In  1879  the  Sirsi  district  was  placed  under  Be-settlement 

^  .    .  ,        .    .    «         imder  section  11  of  the  Panjab  Land   Be  venue 

^ro*uj;„t*'  ^"-    Act  XXXin  of  1871.  and    I   waa^  placed,  in 

charge  as  Settlement  Officer  with  instructions 
to  re-assess  the  land-revenue  and  revise  the  record  of  rights.  It  was  a 
time  of  financial  pressure  owing  chiefly  to  the  Afghan  War,  and  Govern- 
ment had  enjoined  all  officers  to  be  as  economical  as   possible.     Accord 
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ingly  after  a  short  visit  to  the  district  I  suggested  that  instead  of  mak- 
ing a  complete  Re-settlement  in  the   ordinary  way  at  a  twenty  years' 
lease  with  an  increase  of  assessment  of  Rs.  60,000  (as  then   estimated), 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  summary  re-assessment  of  the   district 
in  six  months  at  a  cost  of  Bs.  10,000,  and  take  an  increase  of  Bs.  40,000 
for  ten  years  without  any  revision  of  the  record  of  rights.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  district  was  fast  oeing  developed,  and  that  probably  rights  in  land 
were  in  a  state  of  change,  and  it  might  do  harm   to    stereotype   the 
present  condition  of  such  rights.     Moreover  canal-irrigation    was  about 
to  be  introduced,  and  ten  years  hence  the  district  would  be  able  to 
bear  a  much  higher  assessment,  and  it  would  be   some  advantage  to 
introduce  the  mcrecused  assessment  by  degrees  by  taking  a  smaller 
increase  for  ten  years  only.     However  this  suggestion  was  not  adopted, 
and  I  was  directed  to  make  a  complete  Revision  of  Settlement  in  the 
usual  manner.     I  was  instructed  to  assess  each  village  as  nearly  as 
possible   at  half  the  net  profits  of  cultivation,  leaving  the  other  half, 
after  the  deduction  of  cesses  and  common  expenses,  to  the  proprietors, 
New  maps  and  surveys  were  to  be  made,  and  the  reconi  of  rights 
drawn  up  at  the  Regular  Settlement  was  to  be  amended  so  as  to  accord 
with  the  new  measurements,  but  {in  the  words  of  the  Act)  not  so  as  to 
alter  any  statement  as  to  the  share  or  holding  or  status  of  any  person, 
except  by  making  entries  in  accordance  with   facts   which  had  occurred 
since  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  record  of  the  Regular  Settle- 
ment, or  by  making  such  alterations  of  the  record  as  were  agreed  to  by 
all  the  parties  interested    therein  or  were  supported  by  a  judicial 
decision.     Thus  we  could  not  interfere  with  the  record  of  rights  except 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  we  had  no  power  to  alter  the  decisions 
passed  at  the  Regular  Settlement     The  omcers  conducting  that  Settle- 
ment had  arbitrarily  given  proprietary  rights  to  this  man  and  occu- 
pancy rights  to  that,  and  had  arbitrarily  fixea  the  rate  of  rent  and  the 
conditions  of  occupancy.     Their  decisions   had  to  be   accepted  as  the 
foundation  of  the  system  of  land  tenure  for  all  time  to  come,  and  could 
not  be  revised  except  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  bring  them  up  to  date. 
My   chief  subordinates  and  myself   were  given  judicial  powers  and 
made  Civil  Courts  for  the  trial  of  all  disputes  between  proprietor  and 
tenant  as  well  as  certain  other  classes  of  land  cases,  but  we  were  bound 
by  the  Panjab  Tenancy  Act  and  by  other  Acts  just  as  other  Civil 
Cfourts  were,  and  the  hopes  of  the  tenants  and  of  others   considering 
themselves  unjustly  deprived  of  rights  in  land  that  the  Settlement  Officer 
would  have  arbitrary  power  to  restore  them  to  their  rights  were  doomed 
to  disappointment. 

236.     The  procedure  of  the  Re-settlement  was  regulated  by  the 

The  Settlement  Survey.      ^^1®^  promulgated  in  1879    under    the    Land 

Revenue  Act,  1871,  and  the  record  of  rights 
was  revised  in  accordance  with  those  rules.  The  first  step  was  to 
remeasure  the  land.  A  scientific  Land  Revenue  Survey  of  the  district 
had  been  made  by  the  Survey  Department  in  1876-79,  and  this  gave  us 
maps  showing  the  boundaries  of  each  township  and  the  topographical 
features  of  the  country,  including  the  boundaries  of  cultivation  and  of 
prairie-land;  aend  supplied  us  with  scientifically  accurate  statistics  of  the 
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total  area  of  each  township  and  of  its  cultivation.     The  village  patwAns, 
under  my  orders  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Settlement  establish- 
ment, mapped  the    boundaries  of  each  township  and  surveyed  and 
mapped  every  field  and  every  block  of  uncultivated  land.     Their  maps 
were  drawn  to  scale  and  showed  every  field  boundary  and  every  topogra- 
phical feature  in  its  proper  place,  and  besides  being  carefully  checked  on 
the  field  were  compared  with  the  scientifically  accurate  map    of  the 
Revenue  Sui^ey,  and  any  discrepancies  were  a^ain  checked  on  the  spot 
and  corrected.    The  boundaries  of  the  townships  fixed  at  the  Regular 
Settlement  had  been  maintained  by  the  people,  and  the  position  of 
each  boundary  pillar  was  shown  approximately  on  the  maps  then  prepared 
(though  those  had  not  been  drawn  to  scale),  so  that  there  was  no  great 
difl&culty  in  ascertaining  the  township-boundariea     In  some  of  the 
sandiest  and  some  of   the  least  advanced  parts  of  the  district  the 
boundary  pillars,  which  were  usually  made  simply  of  mud,  had  disap- 
peared, so  that  it  could  not  be  said  exactly  where  the  boundary  had 
been,  but  the  old  maps  showed  approximately  what  had  been  the 
boundary,  and  land  iq  such  places  was  of  so  little  value  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  neighbouring  townships  in  such  cases  had  no  diflSculty 
m  coming  to  an  agreement  as  to  what  was  to  be  considered  the 
boimdary,  and  in  accordance  with  that  agreement  the  boundary  pillars 
were  set  up  and  the  boundary  mapped  to  scale ;  so  that  in  fiiture,  even 
if  it  be  eSBjced,  it  will  be  possible  to  lay  it  down  exactly  fi-om  the 
Revenue  Survey  or  Settlement  map.     That   the  field-maps  made  by 
the  patw&ris  are  much  more  correct  than  those  of  the   Regular  Settle- 
ment   is    shown    by    the    comparison  of  total  areas     of  townships 
with  those  given    by    the    scientific    Revenue    Survey.     The    areas 
given  by  the  patw&ris'  survey  of  the  Regular  Settlement  were  shown 
to  have  been  wrong  in  many  townships  by  7  or  8  per  cent,  and  to 
have  given  the  area  of  the  whole  district  nearly  4  per  cent,  above  the 
true  area,  while  the  patwaris'  survey  of  the  present  Settlement  gives 
the  total  area  of  the  district    within  one    per  thousand  of  that  given  by 
the  scientific  Survey.     Of  the  650  towuships  in  the  district  the  areas  of 
460  are  within  1  per  cent  of  those  given  by  the  scientific  Survey ;  in 
600  townships  the  difierence  is  withm  2  per  cent  and  there  are  only  17 
cases  in  which  the  difference  is  greater  than  3  per  cent    And  the 
increase  of  accuracy   in    the  survey  of  the  field-boundaries  was  still 
greater.    In  many  places  the  field-boundary  had  been  effaced  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  see  any  mark  on  the  ground  showing  which  was 
the  boundary  between  two  fields,  and  often  the  proprietors  or  cultivators 
of  neighbouring  fields  could  not  point  out  with  accuracy  which  was  their 
common  bouncSury.    In  such  cases  where  the  former  map  showed  where 
the  boimdary  ought  to  be,    that    was    marked    out  on  the  ground  and 
mapped  ;  otherwise  the  neighbouring  proprietors  were  made  to  fix  their 
common  boundary  on  the  ground,  and  as  in    such  plaices  the  land  was 
generally  of  little  value,  there  was  seldom  any  diflSiculty  in  getting  them 
to  agree  ;  and  the  field-boundary  thus  fixed  was  mapped  to  scale,  so  that 
in  future  cases  of  doubt  it  can  be  laid  down  accurately  on  the  ground 
from  the  map.    Thus  throughout  the  district  the  boundaries  of  town- 
ships and  of  individual  fiehb  have  been  measured  and  mapped  with 
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much  greater  accuracy  than  at  the  Regular  Settlement,  and  this  in- 
crease  of  accuracy  is  in  itself  a  very  great  step  towards  the  further  defi** 
nition  of  rights  in  land. 

237.    The  next  step  was  to  ascertain  the    rights  in  each  individual 

Tlie  wcord  of  rightt.         ^®^^     ^^®  record  of  <to  Regular  Settlement 

showed  to  whom  the  proprietary  rights  in  the 
land  of  the  village  had  been  granted,  and  who  had  been  given  occupancy 
rights  in  the  fields  then  cultivated  ;  and  the  patwaris'  annual  recoid 
showed  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  since,  owing  to  the  death  of 
proprietors  or  tenants,  transfer  of  rights,  partition  of  Isuid,  abandonment 
of  old  fields  and  breaking  up  of  new  prairia  ELad  these  annual  records 
been  complete  and  up  to  date  there  would  have  been  no  need  ibr  a 
revision  of  the  record  by  a  special  Settlement  establishment.  But  the 
maps  had  become  obsolete,  and  in  many  villages  the  patwans  had  failed 
to  keep  up  with  all  the  changes  and  transfers  which  had  taken  place 
since  Settlement  Still  the  patwans'  record  was  sufficiently  accurate 
and  complete  to  be  taken  with  the  record  of  the  Regular  Settlement  aa 
the  foundatipn  of  the  new  record  of  rights.  For  the  better  preparation 
and  arrangement  of  the  record  a  pedigree-table  (shajra  naisab  or  hir^ 
afnama)  of  all  the  proprietors  was  drawn  up  for  each  village,  showing 
their  relationship  to  each  other  and  other  general  matters  of  interest* 
such  as  when  the  village  was  founded  and  how  the  proprietary  rigfata 
had  been  acquired,  transferred  or  divided.  The  record  of  proprietary 
ri^ht  (khewat)  was  arranged  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  pedigree* 
table,  the  eldest  branch  of  the  fiEimily  being  taken  first  and  then  the 
younger  branches  in  order.  The  patw&ris'  record  showed  the  names  and 
status  of  all  the  tenants  holding  land  in  the  village,  and  this  was  attested 
by  the  Settlement  munsarim  by  enquiry  from  the  villagers,  and  any 
mistake  corrected  and  the  record  brought  up  to  date.  Where  any  entry 
relating  to  proprietary  or  occupancy  right  was  disputed,  the  entry  in  the 
former  Settlement  record  or  the  entiy  which  nad  been  made  under 
proper  authority  in  the  patwans'  annual  record  was  maintained,  and 
the  person  disputing  it  referred  to  the  Civil  Court  This  list  of  tenants 
showing  the  cultivating  possession  of  land  (/Autaunt)  was  combined  with 
the  list  of  proprietors  (khevxit),  ea^h  tenant  being  entered  as  having  a 
separate  holdme  imder  that  of  each  proprietor  whose  land  he  cultivated; 
and  the  patwan,  when  he  commenced  to  measure  the  fields  of  the 
village,  took  with  him  this  attested  list  of  holdings,  and  as  each 
field  was  measured  he  entered  its  number,  area,  kind  of  soil 
and  other  particulars  not  only  in  his  field  register  (kJuisra),  but 
also  in  his  list  of  holdings  (khewdt  khatawnf)  under  the  holding 
of-  the  proprietor  who  owned  it  and  of  the  tenant  who  cultivated 
it  He  was  accompanied  by  the  proprietors  and  tenants  or  their 
representatives,  and  it  was  their  duty  and  interest  to  see  that  the 
patwiiri  mapped  the  boundaries  of  the  field  and  calculated  its  area 
correctly  and  entered  it  in  the  proper  heading.  Afl  the  work  went  oa 
each  proprietor  and  tenant  was  given  a  rough  copy  of  the  entries  made 
regarding  his  holding,  that  he  might  have  an  opnqrtunitjr  ef  asfeia^^Bg 
himself  that  his  ri^ts  were  proneriy  ifffwwiwt,  «hI  tbe  popervwig 
officials  at  the  «bk  ^mB^ta^mBy^dKfdksithe  measurements  in  th« 
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field  also  checked  the  entries  in  the  list  of  holdings.  The  field  or  unit  of 
measurement  was  taken  as  a  block  comprising  the  whole  of  the  land  in 
one  place  owned  by  the  same  set  of  proprietors  and  cultivated  by  the 
same  tenant  or  set  of  tenants,  but  lai^  blocks  of  uncultivated  prairie- 
land  had  to  be  divided  into  several  plots  for  purposes  of  survey.  That 
the  record  might  be  as  simple  as  possible  we  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
survey  plots  or  fields  few  in  number,  and  did  not  measure  a  tenant's  field 
in  two  parts  merely  because  of  a  difference  of  soil  or  because  of  a 
division  of  the  land  made  by  him  simply  for  convenience  of  cultivation. 
The  total  number  of  survey  fields  is  1,35,171  in  the  following  detail : — 


Tftlisil. 

To  till  area  in 

No.  of  iurrej 
fields. 

Aremge  iir^a 
in  ftcrei 

DIrSOT            ••*                               ...                               ••• 

DfthwAli...                ...                ... 

6,8^.158 
5,«2.766 
7,65,515 

48,819 
44.982 
47,920 

15 
18 
16 

Total    ... 

19.28,488 

1,85,171 

14 

The  large  average  in  the  Sirs4  and  Fazilka  tahsfls  is  due  chiefly  to 
their  having  greater  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  than  the  Dabw41i  tahsfl, 
such  tracts  being  generally  measured  in  survev  blocks  of  200  or  300 
acres  each  where  that  was  practicable.  Ii  the  cultivated  area  alone 
were  taken,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  average  area  of  a 
survey  field,  i.e.,  of  a  continuous  block  of  land  owned  by  one  set  of 
owners  and  cultivated  by  one  tenant  is  about  ten  acres ;  but  it  varies 
very  much  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cultivation.  In  the  rice-lands 
of  the  Ohaggar  and  on  lands  irrigated  by  wells  there  are  many  such 
fields  less  than  an  acre,  and  on  the  sandy  uplands  many  are  above  50 
acres  in  extent.  Where  tike  cultivation  is  inteTisive,  and  requires  great 
labour  and  care  to  bring  the  crop  to  maturity,  as  is  the  case  with  rice 
and  well-crops,  the  fields  to  be  manageable  by  the  individual  tenants 
must  be  small ;  and  where  the  cultivation  is  eocteneive,  as  on  the  uplands 
and  especially  in  light  sandy  soil,  one  man  can  plough  and  sow  a  lai^ 
area  at  a  time  and  the  fields  are  correspondingly  large. 

238.    In  the  field  register  (khasra)  the  fields  were  entered  in  order 
^  ,.     ^  ^  ,3.  as  they  came  on  the  map,  each  field  havinc;  a 

n.  lut  .r  hoMiop.       ^^^^^  ^^  the  map  cor4ponding  to  its  nui^r 

in  the  register.  In  the  list  of  holdings  (khewat  khataunl)  the  fields 
were  grouped  together  into  holdings,  the  fields  cultivated  by  a  tenant 
in  different  parts  of  the  village  under  the  same  set  of  proprietors  being 
brought  together  into  one  tenancy-holding  {khatav/n()  under  the  pro- 
prietary holding  (khewat)  of  those  proprietors.  Where  a  tenant  culti- 
vated land  belonging  to  different  proprietors  in  the  same  village,  his 
fields  had  to  be  fi[rouped  in  two  or  more  holdings  each  placed  under  the 
proprietary  holdmg  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  land  belonfi;ed  in  pro- 
prietary right.  In  some  villages,  especially  in  those  in  which  the  assess- 
ment contmued  to  be  paid  by  an  all-round  rate  on  cultivation,  we  found 
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that  the  tenants  had  extended  their  cultivation  in  the  prairie  without 
regard  to  the  proprietary  right  in  the  land,  and  where  the  land  hadl)een 
divided  between  the  proprietors  we  sometimes  found  that  the  boundary- 
line  of  proprietary  right  according  to  the  partition  cut  right  across  a 
tenant's  field.  In  such  a  case  we  had  to  measure  the  field  as  two  and 
enter  the  two  parta  as  separate  survey  fields  in  two  different  holdings 
(khataurU)  one  under  one  proprietor  and  the  other  under  the  other. 
Indeed  so  careless  had  the  people  been  about  thei:  boundaries  that 
in  some  villages  we  found  one  proprietor  had  extended  his  cultivation 
into  the  land  which  had  at  a  former  partition  been  assigned  to  another 
proprietor,  and  in  such  a  case,  where  the  record  of  the  partition  showed 
clearly  that  he  had  transgressed  his  boundary,  we  had  to  measure  off 
the  excess  and  enter  him  in  a  separate  tenancy-holding  as  cult.vating 
so  much  with  the  status  of  a  tenant  under  the  proprietor  of  the  land 
Similarly,  wherever  one  proprietor  was  found  cultivatmg  land  belonging 
to  another  proprietor  of  the  village,  he  was  entered  as  a  tenant  with 
regard  to  that  land  under  the  holding  (khewat)  of  his  fellow  pro- 
prietor. These  facts  all  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  tenancy- 
holdings,  yet  the  total  number  in  the  whole  district  is  only  54,585 
in  the  following  detail : — 


T»liBiI. 

No.ofyilliigPB. 

Total  aren. 

No.  of  fields. 

No,  of 
holdings. 

No  .of  fi«)dt 
to  a  holding. 

Sirrft...               ... 

Dahwall 
Filz.lkd 

199 
157 
294 

636, 16H 
622,765 
765,515 

42,319 
44  932 
47,920 

20,821 
17,793 
16,971 

2 
8 

Total     ,.. 

650 

1,923,438 

185,171 

54,585 

2i 

When  it  is  considered  that  many  of  the  holdings  entered  as  occu- 
pied by  the  proprietcnrs  themselves  contain  a  large  number  of  survey 
blocks  of  uncultivated  land,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  laige  number 
of  tenants'  holdings  consist  each  of  a  single  field,  i,e.,  that  the  cultivation 
of  a  tenant  is  often  all  in  one  place  and  in  land  belonging  to  the  same 
set  of  owners.  It  is  onlv  in  comparatively  few  cases  tnat  one  finds  a 
tenant  or  proprietor  cultivating  a  number  of  separate  blocks  of  land  in 
different  parts  of  the  village  area  This  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the 
sameness  of  the  soil  and  to  the  recent  development  of  many  of  the 
villages,  which  made  it  possible  and  convenient  for  the  tenant  who  wished 
to  extend  his  cultivation,  simply  to  plough  out  &rther  into  the  prairie 
adjoining  his  field  instead  of  taking  up  a  new  block  of  land  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  township. 


239.     The  size  of  a  tenant's  holding  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 

soil  and  the  stage  of  development  of   the  vil- 
lage.   The  following  statistics  are  approximately 
correct:— 


The  ske  of  holdings. 
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Assetsment  Circle, 

Total  No.  of  teiiaiiis. 

Area  lield  hy 
totiauts  (ncreit.) 

Averhf^fi  area  of  a 

teniint's  holding 

(acres  ) 

UtAr 
HitAr 

4,260 
8.938 
26.446 
1,887 
1,953 

1.14.762 
1,47,454 

470.842 
89,689 
18,106 

27 

17 

.    18 

21 

10 

Tutttl    ... 

43,184 

7,90,803 

18 

The  true  average  of  a  tenant's  holding  is  probably  a  little  higher 
than  this,  for  some  tenants  holding  under  different  proprietors  have 
been  counted  twice  over.  The  large  area  in  the  Bagar  is  due  to  the 
sandy  nature  of  the  soil  which  is  easily  cultivated  and  produces  little, 
and  the  small  area  on  the  Ghaggar  and  Satlaj  is  due  to  the  more  fertile 
soil  and  intensive  cultivation.  Of  the  whole  district  it  may  be  said 
that  while  on  the  average  a  proprietor  owns  250  acres  of  land  and  him- 
self cultivates  32  acres,  a  tenant  on  the  average  cultivates  little  more 
than  18  acres. 

240.  When  the  whole  of  the  land  of  the  district  had  thus  been  mea- 
sured and  mapped,  and  the  preliminary  record 

rewid.***^***'"''  drawn  up  had  been  checked  by  the  Settlement 

officials  by  calculation  of  the  areas  and  by 
comparison  with  the  total  areas  of  the  scientific  Revenue  Survey, 
it  was  carefully  attested  (tasdiq)  before  the  people  interested. 
The  measurements  had  been  made  and  the  record  (&awn  up  field 
by  field  in  the  presence  of  those  interested  in  the  survey  work 
of  the  day;  and  now  the  complete  record  was  attested  before  the 
whole  body  of  proprietors  and  tenants  assembled  in  the  village. 
Each  entry  in  the  record  was  read  out  and  explained  to  them,  and 
any  error  pointed  out  or  objection  made  was  enquired  into  and  the 
record  corrected  accordingly,  cases  of  dispute  being  referred  for  decision 
to  a  superior  officer.  The  peasants  thus  had  their  attention  called  to 
their  rights  regarding  every  plot  of  land,  and  were  given  every  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  how  their  rights  had  been  recorded  and  of  making  any 
objection  they  thought  proper.  In  cases  of  dispute  we  were  bound  by 
the  former  record  or  by  the  feet  of  possession,  and  any  parson  who  in 
such  a  case  denied  the  correctness  of  the  former  record  or  desired  to 
eject  the  party  in  possession  was  referred  to  a  Civil  suit  in  the  ordinary 
way.  We  brought  the  former  record  up  to  date  by  recording  fects 
which  had  occurred  since  the  previous  record,  we  made  changes  where 
all  the  parties  interested  agreed  to  them,  and  we  defined  rights  where 
the  former  record  was  silent.  Besides  the  proprietary  right  or  occupancy 
right  to  land,  all  sorts  of  rights  and  customs- were  enquired  into,  attested 
and  recorded ;  such  as  rights  in  wells,  ponds  and  water-courses,  grazing- 
rights  in  the  prairie,  rights  to  make  saltpetre  and  sajji,  customs  regard- 
ing alluvion  and  diluvion,  inheritance,  marriage,  adoption  and  so  on.  In 
short  a  complete  enquiry  was  made  regarmng  all  rights  and  customs 
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(not  already  defined  by  law)  regulating  the  relations  of  the  people  to  the 
State  and  to  each  other ;  care  was  taken  that  eveiy  one  interested  should 
know  how  the  right  or  custom  was  recorded,  and  a  complete  record  was 
drawn  up  showing  the  results  of  the  enquiry ;  and  as,  under  section  16 
of  the  Land  Bevenue  Act  of  1871,  the  entries  in  that  record  will  be 
presumed  to  be  true  in  all  future  judicial  proceedings,  the  progress 
made  in  defining  rights  of  all  kinds  has  been  very  great 

241.    There  was  little  difficulty  in  deciding  who  were  to  be  re- 

.     ,     .     ,     corded  as  the  proprietors  of  the  land  in  each 

J^'Xn^«  ^y^    The  number  of  persons  to  whom  pix,- 

pnetary  rights  m  the  land  had  been  granted 
at  the  Beffular  Settlement  was  small,  and  transfers  of  proprietary  right 
which  had  since  taken  place  had  been  carefully  recorded  at  the  tima 
In  a  few  cases  a  proprietor  took  advantage  of  the  cheap  and  simple 
procedure  of  attestation  before  the  Settlement  Officer,  to  gift  or  sell  at  a 
mvourable  rate  a  share  in  his  proprietary  right  to  a  brother  or  other 
relative  who  was  equitably  entitled  to  such  a  share  but  had  been  omitted 
horn  the  list  of  proprietors  at  the  Regular  Settlement  Such  cases 
were  however  veiy  few ;  rights  in  land  had  become  too  valuable  to  be 
parted  with  except  for  a  consideration,  and  self-interest  often  proved  too 
strong  for  family  affection  and  a  sense  of  justice ;  so  that  as  a  rule  proprie- 
tary rights  remained  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  they  had  been  given 
at  the  regular  Settlement  or  of  their  heirs,  except  where  they  had  l>een 
sold  for  a  price.  Where  land  had  been  divided  by  partition  proceedings 
in  proportion  to  the  shares  owned  in  the  joint  holding  of  the  proprietors, 
the  basis  of  the  division  had  generally  been  the  map  and  list  of  fields 
and  holdings  of  the  Regular  Settlement ;  and  as  in  many  villages  the 
measurements  had  been  very  incorrect,  we  found  in  not  a  few  cases  that 
the  partition  had  been  wrongly  done,  so  that  the  land  held  by  some  of 
the  sharers  under  the  partition  was  in  reality  larger  in  area  than  it  had 
been  intended  to  be,  and  larger  than  the  shares  of  those  persons  would 
entitle  them  to  receive.  In  a  very  few  such  cases  the  proprietors 
holding  land  in  excess  agreed  to  give  it  up  to  their  fellows ;  but  gene- 
rally tney  refused  to  do  so,  and  where  the  partition  papers  showed  that 
the  boundary  then  laid  down  between  the  holdings  coincided  with 
present  possession,  we  had  no  power  to  rectify  the  former  error,  and  the 
sharers  who  had  owing  to  errors  of  measurement  been  given  less  land 
than  their  share  entitled  them  to  receive,  had  to  rest  satined  with  what 
they  had  It  seemed  hard  to  many  of  them  that  they  should 
not  have  their  shares  made  up  according  to  the  new  measurements, 
but  the  percentage  of  error  was  seldom  very  large,  and  it  was  unde- 
sirable, even  if  it  were  legal,  to  reopen  cases  of  partition  decided  years 
before.  The  Settlement  operations  gave  a  great  impetus  to  partitions, 
which  were  already  becoming  very  numerous.  As  the  value  of  land 
increased  and  rights  became  more  valuable  and  more  complicated,  each 
individual  proprietor  became  more  desirous  to  exercise  his  rights  in- 
dependently and  to  hold  his  share  of  the  land  with  as  absolute  power  as 
possible.  When  a  quarrel  had  arisen  on  any  subject  between  joint- 
owners,  they  found  it  difficult  to  agree  about  the  management  of 
the  common  land,  and  applied  for  partition.    Or  when  a  man  found 
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that  his  neighbour  having  a  larger  fistmily  or  more  means  at  his  disposal 
was  extendmg  his  hold  over  more  land  than  his  share  entitled  him  to, 
he  found  it  to  his  interest  to  apply  for  partition  and  demarcation  of  his 
portion  of  the  land.  The  attestation  of  rights  at  Settlement  brought 
some  quarrels  to  a  head  and  helped  to  make  some  joint-owners  wish  to 
separate,  at  the  same  time  defining  their  rights  more  clearly,  and  calling 
attention  to  them ;  and  the  re-survey  of  the  land  gave  a  better  basis  for 
partition  and  made  it  easier  to  carry  it  out  The  large  Settlement 
staff  made  it  possible  to  complete  partition  cases  with  less  trouble  and 
expense  to  the  people  than  formerly,  and  the  average  cost  of  partition 
proceedings  was  only  Bs.  20  per  case,  three-fourths  of  this  being  the 
cost  of  the  stamped  paper  on  which  the  partition-deed  had  to  be  writ- 
ten out  Accoroingly  a  very  large  number  of  heavy  partition-cases 
were  instituted  during  the  measurement  stace.  Most  of  them  were 
allowed  to  stand  over  until  the  measurements  had  been  completed,  in 
order  that  we  might  have  the  correct  areas  to  work  on,  and  were  carried 
out  at  the  same  time  as  the  attestation  of  the  rights  in  the  village. 
Applications  for  partition  continued  to  come  in,  and  we  found  the  parti- 
tion-work so  heavy  as  to  interrupt  our  Settlement  work  seriously* 
Accordingly  in  July  1881  it  was  decided  to  delay  canying  out  any 
partitions  after  thaA  date  until  the  Settlement  record  of  the  village  had 
been  finally  fiftired.  This  was  in  many  cases  better  for  the  parties,  as  it 
^ve  them  time  to  allav  the  disputes  engendered  between  joint-owners 
m  the  heat  of  attestation*  The  few  applications  made  after  that  date 
were  received  and  registered,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  them,  and  at 
the  close  of  Settlement  they  were  handed  over  to  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner for  disposal  During  Settlement  operations  we  carried  out  no 
fewer  than  386  partitions,  many  of  them  being  partitions  of  whole 
townships,  hitherto  held  joint,  or  of  large  portions  of  townships  previ- 
ously subdivided.  We  must  have  during  two  years  divided  proprietary 
holmngs  aggregating  3,00,000  acres,  situated  in  about  half  of  the  town-* 
ships  in  the  district  Partition  cases  are  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  decided  with  great  care  and 
in  accordance  with  local  custom.  It  will,  therefore,  not  be  out  of 
place  to  give  some  account  of  the  principles  which  were  evolved  in  the 
course  of  these  numerous  cases. 

242.    One  of  the  first  requisites  is  to  have  correct  areas  of  the 

fields,  and  a  trustworthy  record  of  present  posses- 
tlo^  ^  **^      ^^^  *^^  present  rights.    These  were  made  avail- 

able by  the  survey  and  attestation  of  Settlement 
The  local  knowledge  of  the  patw&ri  is  very  useful  in  such  cases,  and  I 
made  a  point  of  having  partitions  carried  out  if  possible  by  the  patwari 
himself  under  close  supervision.  When  an  application  for  piu-tition 
was  made,  notice  was  given  to  all  the  members  of  the  village  communi- 
ty and  any  preliminary  objections  made  were  heard  and  decided,  objec- 
tions to  the  entries  in  the  record  of  rights  being  referred  to  the  Civil 
Court  The  mode  in  which  the  pi^ition  was  to  be  made  was  then 
discussed  with  the  parties,  any  dispute  beine  referred  to  me  for  decision. 
When  the  principles  had  been  aetermined,  a  proceeding  embodying 
them  was  orawn  up,  and  persons  were  appointed  to  carry  them  out. 
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In  some  cases  the  parties  themselves  with  the  help  of  the  patw&ri  di- 
vided the  land  in  accordance  with  the  principles  agreed  on,  and  then  all 
that  the  Settlement  Court  had  to  do  was  to  see  that  the  patwari  had 
recorded  the  partition  as  the  parties  intended,  and  to  sanction  their 
proceedings.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  actual  partition 
was  carried  out  by  arbitrators.  The  parties  were  required  each  to  no- 
minate an  arbitrator  (panch)  and  to  agree  upon  an  umpire  (ear  panch); 
in  the  few  cases  in  which  they  could  not  agree,  I  appointed  arbitrators 
or  umpire  for  them.  The  men  appointed  were  almost  always  among 
the  most  intelligent  and  respectable  of  the  headmen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  such  men  to  act 
They  always  took  great  pains  to  carry  out  the  partition  properly,  and 
acted  with  intelligence  and  fairness,  and  although  I  always  offered  to 
make  the  parties  remunerate  them  for  their  trouble,  they  generally 
declined  to  take  any  remuneration.  When  their  award  had  been  filed, 
the  parties  were  allowed  to  file  objections,  which  I  decided.  In  such 
cases  I  was  content  to  satisfy  myself  that  no  obvious  favouritism  had 
been  shown  or  injustice  done ;  matters  of  detail  I  left  to  the  arbi- 
trators, whose  local  and  practical  knowledge  made  them  better  judges  of 
such  matters  than  a  Qovemment  official  could  be.  In  some  cases,  party 
feeling  ran  so  high  that  no  arbitrators  could  be  got  to  act,  or  the  pro- 
ceedi]^  lingered  on  interminably,  and  it  became  necessary  to  direct 
the  Superintendent  of  Settlement  to  go  to  the  spot  and  carry  out  the 
partition  by  order  as  best  he  could.  These  partition  proceedings  are 
much  more  important  and  affect  rights  in  land  far  more  than  a  large 
number  of  ordinary  Civil  suits,  and  require  to  be  carried  out  on  the 
land  itself.  Although  in  a  number  of  cases,  especially  among  the 
Bh&neke  Musalmans  and  the  Rains  of  the  Ghaggar  and  in  a  few  Sikh 
Jat  villages,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  disputmg  as  to  the  fields  to  be 
allotted  to  each  sharer,  comparatively  few  cases  were  appealed  to  the 
Commissioner,  who  generally  upheld  my  order. 

243.     When  we  came  to  decide  the  mode  in  which  the  partition 

had  to  be  carried  out,  we  sometimes  found  that 
1100^°^^^  ^        ^"*^"    ^^  joint^owners  had  already  made  a  rough  sort  of 

partition  of  the  land  among  themselves.  Each  had 
the  fields  cultivated  by  hixnael{(kMdkdsht)  exclusively  in  his  possession, 
sometimes  paying  a  rent  for  them  to  the  common  fund,  sometimes  pay- 
ing only  the  lana-revenue  and  cesses  due  on  them.  Sometimes  a  tenant 
was  considered  to  hold  his  land  under  one  owner  only  {mdtoAt),  to  whom 
singly  he  paid  rent;  and  sometimes  one  of  the  joint-owners  held  almost 
exclusive  possession  of  a  piece  of  uncultivated  land.  Such  informal 
partitions  were  maintained  as  far  as  possible  in  making  the 
regular  J  artition.  Where  it  could  be  done,  the  land  was  so  divided 
that  each  proprietor  should  have  his  land  in  a  continuous  block 
{chak  bat),  and  sometimes  the  proprietors  would  exchange  fields 
so  as  to  aJlow  of  this  being  arranged  ;  but  more  often  they  preferred 
each  to  retain  possession  of  the  land  he  cultivated,  and  where,  as 
was  generally  the  case,  such  fields  were  scattered  over  the  land 
of  the  township,  it  became  necessary  in  the  partition  to  allot 
to  each  proprietor  several  detached  blocks  of  land  {khet  bat).    This 
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was  also  necessary  where  the  quality  of  the  soil  varied  greativ  in 
<fi£fiBreiit  ports  of  the  township,  so  that  each  proprietor  should  nave 
ti  propoitionate  share  of  the  good  and  bad  kma;  especially  on  the' 
Qha^iar  and  Satlaj^  where  it  was  necessary  to  give  each  proprietor 
It  shore  of  the  floomd  or  irrigated  land,  of  the  clay  soil  and  of  the 
light  loam.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  decided  in  making  a  parti- 
tion was  what  portion  of  the  common  land  was  to  be  excluded  from 
the  partition  and  still  held  joint  (ahdmldty  As  a  rale»  the  village' 
site  and  the  uncultivated  land  roimd  it,  the  roads,  cemetenes» 
eiemali<m-grouAds,  the  ponds  near  the  village  witfa  th6  land  set 
apart  to  collect  rainwater  for  them,  and  an  ai'ea  of  uncultivated 
tvairie  as  a  grazing-ground,  were  kept  common  to  the  whole  village 
{shdnddt  dih).  It  was  only  in  one  or  two  cases  that  the  parties  asked 
fer  partition  of  the  village-site  and  the  land  and  ponds  near  it,  and 
that  the  application  was  granted.  It  is  very  necessaJT  fer  the 
officer  granting  the  partition  to  think  of  the  interest  of  tne  village 
community  as  a  wnole  and  to  protect  the  ill-defined  rights  of 
the  non-proprietoars»  whether  cultivators  or  non-cultivators.  If  the 
land  set  apart  to  collect  rainwater  for  the  village-pond  is  divided 
among  the  individual  proprietors,  and  they  are  allowed  to  break  it  up, 
great  hmt^  is  done  to  the  whole  community  by  diminishing  itl 
sappky  of  drinking-water ;  and  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
such  Wd  should  be  permitted  to  be  divided.  Again  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  and  especiallv  the  cultivating  tenants,  have  certain  rights 
of  pasture,  of  collecting  fuel  and  firewood,  &c.,  in  the  uncultivated  praorie, 
and  if  the  whcJe  <^it  is  divided  off  and  put  into  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  several  proprietors,  they  are  likely  to  break  up  or  enclose  the 
land  and  deprive  the  non-proprietors  of  their  rights.  Generally  the 
pmprietofs  themselves  ask  to  have  a  portion  of  the  land  kept  Common 
as  a  ^;ra2ing-gi!t>und,  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  insist  on  theit 
keepmg  8C^  <Mr  300  acres  of  laiHl  Common  for  the  purpose.  When  it 
had  been  decided  what  lands  were  to  be  excluded  from  partition,  th6 
lands  to  be  divided  were  generally  ranged  in  four  classes  with  regard  t6 
actual  possession — (1)  land  cultivated  by  the  proprietor  themselves 
or  by  their  immediate  dependents ;  (2)  land  cultivated  by  tenants 
with  right  (^  occt^pancy ;  (3)  land  cuHivated  by  tenants  without  ri^ht 
of  occupan<7  hotdmg  under  the  whole  bo^  of  proprietors ;  (4\  unculti- 
vated  land.  (Where  the  quality  of  the  soil  dtBered^  tiie  land  was  also 
dassed  according  to  equality).  One  of  the  most  important  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  was  to  maintain  possession  as  &r  as  possible,  and  for  this 
puipose  to  allot  to  each  proprietor  m  proprietary  right  the  land  which 
ne  himself  cultivated,  or  which  was  cultivated  by  tenants  holding  fiiom  him 
separately  (mdtcM),  Wheie  there  was  a  sufficient  area  of  uncultivated 
land  <^a  mality  approaching  that  of  the  land  imder  cultivation,  the 
shares  of  me  proprietors  Were  first  made  up  from  that,  and  what  remained 
was  divided  between  them  in  proportion  to  their  shares,  the  land  held 
by  non-occupancy  tenants  was  similariy  divided,  and  so  again  was  the 
bknd  hefid  hj  oocupancv  tenanta  Where  the  area  of  uncultivated  land 
was  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  the  land  held  without  rights  of  occu- 
pancy was    reckoned  as    equivalent  to    uncultivated  land,  but  the  land 

al 
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held  by  tenants  with  occupancy  rights  was  always  reckoned  as  encum- 
bered and  divided  between  the  proprietors  in  proportion  to  their  shares, 
care  being  taken  to  allot  whole  holdings  as  far  as  possible  and  not  to 
divide  a  tenant's  holding  between  two  proprietors  without  necessity. 
In  the  older  villages  we  sometimes  found  that  a  family  of  proprietors 
which  had  increased  in  number  fester  than  its  fellows  had  cultivated 
more  land  than  its  share  entitled  it  to,  and  in  such  cases  the  question 
arose  whether  at  partition  it  should  be  compelled  to  give  up  possession 
of  the  land  held  by  it  in  excess  of  its  share.  We  found  that  it 
had  been  the  custom  in  such  cases  to  allow  the    family  to  remain    in 

Possession  of  such  excess  land,  but  with  the  status  of  occupancy  tenant 
olding  under  the  proprietor  to  whom  the  land  had  to  be  allotted  in 
proprietary  right  to  make  up  his  share  ;  and  as  with  regard  to  the  arbi- 
trary mode  in  which  proprietary  rights  had  been  granted  at  the  Begular 
Settlement,  this  seemed  equitable,  we  generally  acted  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, and  allowed  the  propnetor  to  whom  such  land  was  allotted  in  pro- 
E notary  right  to  exact  rent  from  his  co-proprietor  now  holding  under 
im  as  from  other  tenants  with  ri^ht  of  occupancy,  but  not  to  eject  him 
fit>m  the  land.  In  some  cases  however  it  seemed  equitable  to  make 
this  distinction  only  in  fevour  of  land  which  had  been  cultivated  at  the 
Begular  Settlement  (khewat),  and  not  to  allow  it  to  land  broken  up 
since  (nautor) ;  and  probably  in  future  partitions  it  will  be  found 
equitable  to  treat  all  land  broken  up  by  a  proprietor  after  the  present 
Settlement  as  held  by  him  without  any  such    permanent  right  of  occu- 

Ccy  as  against  his  co-proprietors.  The  same  consideration  applies  to 
1  broken  up  by  a  tenant  which  afterwards  comes  into  the  cultivating 
possession  of  an  individual  proprietor.  In  partition  cases  care  must  be 
taken  to  reserve  necessary  rights  of  way,  and  rights  of  watering  cattle 
at  the  different  ponds  in  distant  fields.  In  a  few  exceptional  villages, 
especially  among  the  older  villages  on  the  Ghaggar,  instead  of  reconung 
the  whole  land  of  the  township  as  owned  jointly  in  certain  shares  by 
the  whole  body  of  proprietors  (zamiiiddrtX  the  Settlement  Ofl&cer  at 
the  Begular  Settlement  had  recorded  the  land  cultivated  by  each  indivi- 
dual proprietor  as  owned  by  him  individually,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
land,  whether  cultivated  by  tenants  or  uncultivated,  was  entered  as  held 
jointly  in  certain  shares  ('imperfect  pattiddH) ;  in  such  cases  we  had 
to  leave  out  of  account  the  land  already  owned  separatelv,  and  divide  only 
the  land  held  in  common  in  proportion  to  the  recorded  shares.  Partition 
of  the  land  greatly  improves  the  position  of  the  proprietor,  who  can  then 
deal  with  the  land  allotted  to  him  and  with  its  tenants  as  he  himself  pleases 
without  consulting  his  co-proprietors,  and  can  appropriate  to  himself  allits 
produce  and  profits.  Partition  is  thus  sometimes  immediately  followed  by 
a  great  increase  of  cultivation,  £uid  unfortunately  sometimes  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  notices  of  ejectment  served  on  tenants. 
On  the  other  hand,  partition  of  the  land  of  a  township  among  the 
proprietors  is  almost  always  injurious  to  the  tenants  and  non-cultivating 
mhabitants  of  the  village,  just  because  it  strengthens  the  position  of 
the  individual  proprietor  against  them,  and  enables  him  more  easily 
to  take  measures  for  ejectment,  enhancement  of  rent,  or  enclosure 
of  the  land  and  appropriation  of  all  its  produce.     In  defining  the  rights 
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of  the  proprietors  in  this  way,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  ill- 
defined  but  old-established  rights  of  the  non-proprietors,  and  thus  to 
do  them  an  injustice,  and  to  injure  the  village-community  as  a  whole 
for  the  benefit  of  the  small  fraction  of  them  who  have  been  granted 
proprietary  rights. 

244.    The  extent  to  which  proprietary  rights  have  been  separated 

and  defined  is  perhaps  best  seen  from  the  modes 
^^nje^dMtribntion  of  the    j^  ^^j^j^  ^^^  proprietors  have   divided  among 

themselves  the  burdens  attaching  to  proprietary 
rights  in  the  land,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  liability  to  pay  the  land- 
revenue.  When  I  announced  the  new  assessment  of  a  villa^  to  the 
assembled  proprietors,  I  enquired  what  had  been  the  previous  mode 
of  distributing  the  revenue,  and  how  the  proprietors  wished  to  distri- 
bute the  new  assessment  over  their  holdings.  As  a  rule,  unless  circum- 
stances had  changed,  the  former  mode  of  distribution  (tafrik)  was 
maintained;  where  the  proprietors  wished  for  any  change,  I  helped 
them  to  make  the  necessary  calculations,  and  aided  them  to  come  to 
a  satis&ctory  decision.  Where  they  agreed  amon^  themselves  as  to 
the  mode  of  distribution,  I  explained  to  them  how  it  would  work,  and 
where  it  seemed  satisfactory  the  assessment  was  distributed  over  the 
holdings  accordingly.  Where  there  was  a  dispute,  I  discussed  the 
question  with  the  proprietors,  and  decided  it  as  seemed  fairest  to  all 
parties.  The  matter  is  of  great  importance,  because  on  it  depends  how 
much  revenue  each  proprietor  will  pay  on  his  land  for  the  period  of 
Settlement,  and  it  is  often  very  complicated  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  making  proper  allowance  for  the  different  qualities  of  the  soils. 
But  the  peasants,  with  a  little  help  and  guidance,  decide  these  com- 
plicated matters  among  themselves  in  a  wonderful  way,  and  no  decision 
passed  by  me  fixing  the  method  of  distributing  the  assessment  was 
lippealed  to  higher  authority.  Where  the  whole  township  was  still 
held  jointly  by  the  whole  body  of  proprietors,  each  was  made  respon- 
sible for  a  share  of  the  revenue  proportionate  to  his  share  in  the  town- 
ship. Where  the  land  had  been  divided  between  the  proprietors  in 
proportion  to  their  shares,  as  a  rule  the  proprietors  contmued  to  pay 
the  assessment  of  the  whole  township  each  m  proportion  to  his  share ; 
but  in  a  number  of  cases,  especially  in  the  Rohi  of  tahsfl  Fazilki,  we 
found  that  the  measurements  on  which  previous  partitions  had  been 
made  had  been  so  inaccurate  that  the  areas  were  considerably  different 
from  what  they  had  been  intended  to  be,  so  that  they  were  not  propor- 
tionate to  the  shares.  In  such  cases,  if  the  difference  was  not  more 
than  2  or  3  per  cent,  I  held  that  it  was  too  small  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  possibly  due  to  error  of  measurement  in  the  new  survey, 
and  continued  the  distribution  of  the  assessment  according  to  shares. 
Where  the  difference  was  too  large  to  be  left  out  of  account,  the  distri- 
bution on  shares  was  abandonea,  and  the  assessment  was  distributed 
on  the  land.  In  the  Dry  Tracts  the  land  did  not  differ  sufficiently  in 
value  to  make  it  worth  while  to  have  separate  rates,  and  the  assessment 
was  generally  distributed  bv  an  all-round  rate  on  all  the  cultivated 
and  culturable  land,  except  tnat  held  in  common  by  all  the  proprietors. 
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In  som^  sttdi  Q^ms  the  prppiietoia  whp  bad  <?uHiv«ted  leas  of  their  laacl 
than  their  fellow^  oUome^  to  have  the  ^aseosment  dirtiributecl  over  th<^ 
eultiyated  land  only,  or  i^t  all  eventa  to  haye  the  iiocultivatod  UmhA 
fuaeesBed  at  a  lighter  iikt^;  but  I  held  that  aa  the  land  whether  culti<» 
Tated  or  not  was  all  of  approximately  the  same  yaluOi  it  would  b^ 
nn&ir  as  between  the  individual  proprietors  to  chai^  a  larger  share  of 
the  total  wweawn^nt  of  th^  townsmj)  to  those  proprietors  who  happened 
to  have  broken  up  9^ore  of  th^  land  than  their  fellows  at  the  time 
of  the  S^ttl^m§nt  survey,  wd  accordingly,  ei^c^  in  a  few  cases  where  all 
the  proprietoEra  agreed  to  exempt  the  uoeultivated  land,  I  distrihuted  the 
assessment  over  the  proprietory  in  such  ^lagea  by  ona  rsAe  on  all  the 
^Itwable  land,  whether  cultivated  or  not  Where  the  soils  were  of 
different  qualities  and  held  in  different  proportions  by  the  individual 
pyoprietors^  aa  was  especially  the  case  in  the  Qhagsar  and  Satlaj  valleys, 
it  became  oecesaary  to  fix  different  rates  for  the  different  daises  of  soil 
fbtr  the  dU^bution  of  the^  aasew^^ut-  I  examined  the  method  of 
dirtribution  adopted  at  the  previous  ^ttlement  and  discussed  with  the 
proprietors  th§  rates  tbal^  would  now  be  9%ost  appcopriate  to  the  different 
elasaea  of  aoil«  calculating  out  for  them  the  result  of  any  rab^  they 
suggested  a^id  hoping  them  to  ^  appn^^uriate  ratea  I  then  mad^ 
them  go  QVdP  tho  map  of  the  township  with  the  patwarj  and  see  that  the 
fields  bad  heen  rightly  classified  aooor^ng  to  aoil,  and  any  fielda  which 
they  agreed  had  b^eg^  wrongly  clashed  were  classed  correctly.  I  took 
care  that  the  rat^  chcisen  should  be  sio^ple  rates  per  bfgha,  having  no 
fraction  le«t  thiaa  a  q^airter  anna^  so  that  the  calculation  mi^ht  be  easily 
made  and  understood  l  ainy  amall  exceas  or  deficiency  m  the  total 
brought  out  by  these  lates  aa  compared  with  the  total  assessment  of  the 
village  waa  added  to  or  made  up  &qbx  the  fund  for  common  village 
expehaos  (^t9i4i(^).  The  &Uowing  statement  shows  how  the  assessment 
waa  distributed ;  ^  the  sake  of  completeness  the  villages  under  fluc-» 
tuating  asaeaam^nt  ai^  catered  in  the  columns  showing  how  their  asaeaa* 
menta  would  hw^  bem  diatiibutad  had  they  bem  fixM^ 
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It  will  be  iseen  that  of  the  650  townships  in  the  district  270  are 
still  held  jointly  by  the  whole  body  of  jproprietors,  and  in  258  of  those 
in  which  the  land  has  been  divided  the  piy)prietors  still  pay  the  land- 
t^venue  in  proportion  to  their  shares  in  the  township.  In  the  remain- 
ing 122  townships  the  assessment  is  paid  by  each  proprietor  in  proper* 
iioft  to  the  area  of  latid  he  holds,  but  in  mahy  of  these  the  tenure  it 
much  the  same  as  in  the  villages  paying  On  shares,  as  they  are  held  iH 
large  blocks  (patti)  by  a  few  proprietors,  and  the  assessment  is  paid  on 
the  land  only  because  it  turns  out  not  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
toha^es.  Indeed  some  villages  which  formerly  paid  their  revenue  by 
a  rate  on  the  land  held  by  each  proprietor  have  at  this  Settlement  made 
the  land  proportionate  to  the  shares  by  adding  enough  from  th6 
eommon  holding  to  make  up  the  full  area  to  those  proprietors  who  had 
less  than  their  snares,  and  now  pay  their  assessment  in  proportion  to 
their  shares  instead  of  on  the  land  Most  of  the  villages  in  the 
Ohaggar  and  Sotar  valleys  which  had  the  most  complicated  system  of 
distribution  on  soils,  such  as  rates  for  first^clasS  and  second-class  rice- 
lands,  for  wheat-lands  tod  grain-lands  and  high  lands  of  difTereni 
qualikes,  have  now  been  plac^  under  the  genertJ  system  of  fluctuating 
assessment,  and  only  very  few  villages  under  fixed  assessment  distribute 
it  on  the  land  in  any  other  way  than  by  one  all-round  rate  on  all  classes 
of  soil  This  is  the  simplest  mod6  of  distribution  and  generally  the 
fairest,  for  ev6n  where  the  soil  diflfers  In  qualitv,  each  prdpriet6r  Usually 
liolds  a  proportionate  share  of  each  class  of  soil,  tn  the  villages  along 
the  Ohamar  north-east  of  Sirsa  it  is  usual  to  have  tWo  rates,  one  on  the 
land  within  reach  of  the  floods  and  the  other  on  th^  high  dry  land. 

245.    Some  idea  of  the  progress  towards  severalty  may  be  gained 

^,  .       ^     from  the  following  comparative  statement  of 

iio^l*  P***^  •*   P^**"    land  tenures  at  difierent  periods.    It  may  be 

noted  that  in  1838  all  the  townships  in  thd 
district  were  reported  to  be  held  jointly  by  their  owners  (zammddrt). 
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That  is,  at  last  Settlement  of  the  650  townships  only  100  had 
been  divided,  by  1880  the  lands  of  half  the  townships  had  been  sub- 
jected to  partition,  and  by  1882  there  were  only  270  townships  left 
with  undivided  lands  (Zamindari).  The  other  ordinary  terms  applied 
to  tenures — Pattidari  and  Bhaiyachara^  pure  and  mixed — are  mislead- 
ing when  applied  to  Sirsi  townships ;  for  a  large  township  divided 
between  four  families,  though  technically  a  pattidari  estate,  is  really 
held  by  a  tenure  resembling  tne  zamind4ri  more  closely  than  the  ordi* 
nary  pattidari ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  village  in  Sirsa  resembling  the 
^picai  bhaiyach4ra  communities  of  the  older  districts  towards  the 
Jamna,  where  each  &mily  of  a  large  brotherhood  holds  a  small  area  of 
the  land  of  the  township  in  proprietary  right,  and  has  its  rights  and 
liabilities  determined  by  the  area  it  holds. 

246.     The  most  important  question  we  had  to  decide  during  the 
^  .      ,  .     .        operations  of  Settlement  was  that  of  tenant- 

by  uuiuT        '"^'*"'""°     right    I    have  already  described  the  struggle 

between  the  proprietors  and  tenants  whu^h 
came  to  a  height  during  our  operations,  and  how  special  legislation  was 
refused,  and  the  relations  between  the  two  classes  left  to  be  regulated 
by  the  entries  in  the  record  of  the  Regular  Settlement  as  modified  by 
the  Panj4b  Tenancy  Act  of  1868  and  the  Land  Revenue  Act  of  1871. 
One  point  of  great  importance  confronted  us  on  the  very  threshold  of 
our  operationa  When  we  came  to  measure  the  fields  we  found  that  in 
very  many  cases  a  tenant  who  had  been  given  occupancy  rights  at  the 
Regular  Settlement  in  all  the  land  he  then  cultivated  had  since  then 
gradually  extended  his  cultivation  into  the  adjoining  prairie,  so  that  he 
was  now  in  cultivating  possession  of  a  much  larger  block  of  land  than 
he  had  then  held  In  such  cases  the  patwari  had  usually  made  a  dis- 
tinction in  his  annual  record,  showmg  that  of  the  area  held  by 
the  tenant  so  much  was  ''  old  land"  (khewat)  held  with  a  right  of 
occupancy,  and  so  much  "  new  land"  (navior)  broken  up  since  Settle- 
ment and  held  without  a  right  of  occupancy;  and  very  often  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  classes  of  land  was  very  clearly  marked  in 
actual  practice  by  the  different  rates  of  rent  charged  on  them,  the  old 
land  paying  the  rent  fixed  at  Settlement  generally  calculated  in  terms 
of  the  land-revenue  with  cesses  and  proprietor's  due,  and  the  new  land 
paying  at  a  simpler,  and  oft;en  a  higher  rate.  But  on  the  ground  there 
was  no  such  distinction ;  the  whole  of  the  tenant's  cultivation  was  one 
continuous  field,  the  old  boundary  having  been  obliterated  as  he  plough- 
ed out  into  the  prairie.  Had  there  been  any  mark  on  the  grouna  to 
show  what  had  been  the  boundary  of  the  tenant's  cultivation  at  the 
Regular  Settlement,  or  had  the  old  map  been  drawn  to  scale  so  as  to 
show  that  old  boundary  with  any  certainty,  we  should  probably  have 
attemped  to  measure  and  map  the  two  parts  of  the  field  separately. 
But  we  found  it  impossible  to  discover  satisfactorily  what  had  been  the 
limits  of  the  old  field,  and  any  attempt  to  make  the  distinction  at  once 
gave  rise  to  disputes  between  the  proprietor  and  the  tenant  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  arisen ;  it  was  therefore  decided  that  we  should 
map  the  whole  of  the  tenant's  cultivation  as  one  field,  making  no  divi- 
;Bion  of  it  on  the  ground  or  on  the  map,  but  giving  in  the  record  a  de- 
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tail  showing  that  so  much  of  the  total  area  was  held  with  right  of  occii- 
pancy  and  so  much  without    This  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  calculating  rent  at  the  different  rates,  and  actual  partition  of  the 
land  will  not  be  necessary  until  the  proprietor  wishes  to  eject  the  ten- 
ant fix)m  that  portion   of  the  field  which   he  holds  without  Mht  of 
occupancy.     In  the  few  cases  of  the  kind  which  arose  during  settle- 
ment operations,   we  held  that  although  the  map  generally  mdicated 
that  the  new  cultivation  was  a  strip  round  the  edges  of  the  field,  it  was 
more  convenient  for  both  parties  to  divide  the  field  into  continuous 
blocks,  and  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  was  to  be  presumed 
that  the  tenant  had  broken  up  the  best  part  of  the  land  first ;  we  ac- 
cordingly, unless  there  were  special  reasons  to  the  contrary,   allowed  the 
tenant  to  choose  out  of  his  whole  field  any  continuous  block  of  the  area 
to  which  he  was  entitled,  recorded  him  as  having  a  right  of  occupancy 
in  that  block,  and  ejected  him  firom  the  remainder.     It  is  also  import- 
ant, in  dividing  such  a  field  between  two  proprietors  or  two  tenants, 
to  record  them   as  having  proportionate  shares  in  the  occupancy  and 
non-occupancy  portions  of  it ;  otherwise  when  it  comes  to  ejectment, 
one  individual  sharer  will  suffer  more  than  his  fellow.    In  some  cases 
we  found  that  in  ejectment  proceedings  previous  to  our  Settlement 
Survey  such  fields  hckd  actually  been  divided  and  the  two  parts  demar- 
cated on  the  ground,  though  the  tenant  had  not  been  actuallv  ejected, 
and  in  such  cases  we  mapped  the  cultivation  as  two  separate  fields  and 
recorded  them  under  separate  numbers. 

247.     When  Settlement  operations  commenced,  the  duties  of  serv- 
ing notices  of  ejectment  on  tenants  at  the  in- 
Continuance  of  the  itrug-     gtance   of  proprietors,  and  of  determining  all 
tore  and^tonanta?  ^^^"®'     Civil  suits  between  proprietor  and  tenant  were 

made  over  to  the  Settlement  Officers,  and  the 
large  number  of  ejectment  notices  (1,296  and  1,882  respectively)  issued 
in  1880  and  1881  were  served  through  the  Settlement  Courts.  In  1882 
this  duty  was  re-transferred  to theordinary District Courts,and  allCivilsuits 
instituted  after  the  9th  of  March  1882  were  left  to  be  tried  as  usual  by  the 
District  Courts  under  the  Deputy  Commissioner.  During  the  2^  years  fi'om 
December  1879  to  March  1882,  3,024  Civil  suits  were  instituted  in  the 
Settlement  Courts.  Almost  all  of  these  were  disputes  between  proprietor 
and  tenant ;  1,861  of  them  were  suits  brought  bv  tenants  to  contest 
notices  of  ejectment  which  had  been  served  on  them  at  the  instance 
of  the  proprietors,  and  1,020  were  suits  brought  by  tenants  of  their  own 
motion  to  establish  rights  of  occupancy  in  land  they  held  or  claimed  on 
various  grounds.  In  deciding  these  suits  we  were,  like  the  District 
Courts,  bound  by  the  Panjdb  Tenancy  Act,  and  although  our  personal 
sympathies  were  in  favour  of  the  tenants  for  the  reasons  I  have  given 
in  describing  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  struggle,  and 
although  (as  generally  happens  in  such  cases)  there  may  have  been 
some  straining  of  the  law  in  fevour  of  the  tenants,  we  were  compelled 
as  a  rule  to  decide  against  the  tenants  and  enforce  the  law  in  favour  of 
the  proprietors.  Appeals  from  the  orders  of  the  Superintendents  of 
Settlement  lay  to  me,  and  appeals  firom  my  orders  and  firom  those  of  the 
Extra  Assistant  Settlement  Officer  to  the  Commissioner,  and  finally  to 
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the  Finand^l  Coomiiflsioner  or  Chi^  I  decided  about  100  appeals^ 

and  about  as  xoaxkj  were  decided  by  the  Settlement  CoinmiflBunierf 
while  a  few  went  to  higher  aothority,  and  the  result  showed  that  on  the 
whole  the  decisions  paned  were  consistfflit  with  the  law,  and  that  it  had 
been  rightly  held  tnat  the  tenants  could  not,  except  under  special 
eircumstances,  claim  to  be  protected  from  ejectment  from  the  land 
broken  up  1^  them  from  the  prairie  after  the  R^^lar  Settleoient,  89 
that  the  proprietors  had  foil  power  to  eject  the  tenants  from  such  land 
or  to  enhance  the  rent  payable  for  it,  without  interference  by  the  Courts. 
The  suits  brought  to  contest  notices  of  qectment  under  Section  £6 
<rf  the  Panj&b  Tenancy  Act  were  decided  as  follows  >-« 
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and  many  of  the  suits  given  in  favour  of  the  tenant  were  decided 
in  his  favour  only  on  account  of  some  technicality,  such  as  that  the 
notice  had  not  been  properly  served  or  that  the  proper  compensation 
had  not  been  offered  ;  so  that  the  decision  often  did  not  ])rotect  him 
from  future  ejectment,  and  the  decreasing  proportion  of  suits  decided 
in  the  tenants'  favour  shows  that  the  proprietors  position  was  gradually 
becoming  stronger. 

24&  I  have  already  indicated  some  of  the  points  which  arose  in 

the  course  of  the  stru^le  between  the  two 
QaestionB  regarding  land    classes,  and  may  now  bnefly  note  on  a  few  of 

&r^^^\nf'^  ^^^^  "^^^    **^®  ^^  important  which  came  up  for  decision, 
occupancy.  ^  regards  "old  land"  (khewat)  which  had  been 

recorded  at  the  Regular  Settlement  as  held  with  a  right  of  occupancy, 
we  found  that  in  many  villages  the  tenant  had,  during  one  of  the 
periodical  scarcities,  abandoned  nis  fields  and  gone  to  reside,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  in  some  other  village.  During  the  early  years  of  the 
Settlement,  the  patw&ri  acting  on  &e  condition  which  was  entered  in 
the  records  of  manj  villages  to  the  effect  that  a  year's  absence  of  the 
tenant  would  forfeit  his  occupancy  right,  cut  out  the  tenant's  name  fixum 
his  record,  and  entered  the  land  as  held  by  the  proprietor  himsel£  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  absent  tenant  had  returned  when  better  times 
came  round,  paid  his  arrears  of  rent  and  resumed  possession  of  his  land 
on  the  old  terms ;  yet  the  patw^  had  often  in  such  a  case  recorded 
him  as  holding  at  the  will  of  the  proprietor  the  land  he  had  formerly 
held  with  a  right  of  occupancy.  When  such  a  case  came  into  Court, 
it  was  generally  held  that  the  propri^totr  had  by  accepting  payment  of 
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the  arrearft  (tot)  and  putting  the  tenant  in  possession  of  his  former  land 
condoned  his  absence,  and  we  tenant  was  held  to  have  recovered  his 
n^ht  of  occupancy.      So  where  it  appeared  that   the  tenant,  before 
migrating  in  a  season  of  drought,  had  made  over  his  land  to  another,  or 
to  the  proprietor  himself,  on  condition  of  taking   it  back  again  on  pay- 
ment of  arrears,  and  that  he  had  actually  paid  his  arrears  and  recovered 
possession  of  his  land,  he  was  held  to  have  recovered  his  occupancv 
right    If  however  it  appeared  that  the  tenant  had,  when  he  migrated, 
left  his  rent  in  arrears,  so  that  the  proprietor  had  suffered  loss  by  his 
migration,  he  was  held  to  have  no  claim    to   recover  his  right  of 
occupancy  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor.    In  some  cases  where 
it  was  found  that  the  proprietor  had  made  over  the  land  abandoned  by 
a  tenant  to  a  new  tenant  on  payment  of  the  arrears  of  rent  due,  it  was 
held  that  this  amounted  to  a  sale  of  the  occupancy  right  and  that  the 
tenant  who  had  paid  the  arrears  was  entitled  to  the  same  rights  in  the 
land  as  had  been  held  by  his  predecessor.    In  a  few  cases,  in  which 
it  appeared  that  on  the  death  of  a  tenant  his  minor  children  had  gone 
for  a  time  to  reside  with  their  relatives  elsewhere,  but  had  on  reacning 
manhood  returned  and  been  put   in  possession  of  their  father's  land, 
they  were  held  to  have  recovered  his  occupancy  rights.    Uncultivated 
lard  entered  as  held  by  a  tenant  with  right  of  occupancy  was  held  to  be 
his  with  that  title  even  though  he  kept  it  uncultivated,  so  long  as  he 
paid  the  customary  rent  on  it.    In  a  few  cases  where  the  tenant  had 
given  up  part  of  the  land  he  held  -with  right  of  occupancy  to  be 
attached  to  a  pond  or  for  some  other  purpose  and  had  taken  other  land 
in  exchange,  he  was  held  under  section  7  of  the  Act  to  have  a  right  of 
occupancy  in  the  land  taken  in  exchange.    In  many  of  the  village 
records  of  the  Regular  Settlement  it  had  l^n  broadly  stated  that  on  the 
death  or  migration  of  an  occupancy  tenant  his  relatives  would  succeed  to  his 
land,  provided  they  would  reside  in  the  village ;  with  regard  to  the  cus- 
tom of   vhe  country  it  was  held  that  this  condition  of  the  tenure  was 
preserved  by  section  2  of  the  Tenancy  Act  from  the  limitations  imposed 
on  hereditary  succession  by  section  36,  so  that  for  instance  a  sonless 
widow  was  held  entitled  to  a  life-interest  in  her  husband's  holding  with 
occupancy  right,  or  a  childless  tenant  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  or 
agnate  nephews  although  their  common  ancestor  had  not  occupied  the 
land    At  the  Regular  Settlement  residence  in  the  village  had  been 
made  a  condition  of  succession  to  occupancy  rights ;  this  condition  also 
was  held  to  have  been  preserved  by  section  2  of  the  Act,  and  in  some 
cases  in  which  tenants  had  permanently  left  the  village  to  settle  else- 
where still  retaining  their  holdings  in  the  old  village,  it  was  held  under 
this  clause  that  they  must  either  give  up  their  occupancy  right  or  main- 
tain a  residence  in  the  old  village  and  share  in  the  village  cesses  and 
burdens  as  householders.    It  is  not  uncommon  for  some  members  of  a 
fiunily  to  take  up  land  in  a  new  village  and  share  its  cultivation  and 
that  of   the  old  family  holdine  with  the  other  members  of  the  family 
who  have  stayed  at  home  (adhcMra).    Where  there  was  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  non-residence,  the  condition  was  not  enforced,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  is  only  fair  to  the  proprietors  and  other  house- 
holders that  the  tenant  who  was  granted  occupancy  rights  on  cond^on 
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of  residence  should  be  made  to  reside  and  share  the  common  burdens 
of  the  village.  In  a  few  cases  occupancy  rights  in  land  were  sold  or  mort- 
gaged, and  where  the  proprietors  tried  to  forbid  the  alienation,  espedaUy 
where  an  heirless  tenant  or  widow  wished  to  dispose  of  the  occupancy 
right  to  an  outsider,  it  was  held  that  both  under  the  conditions  of  the 
Settlement  record  and  under  section  34  of  the  Act  the  proprietor  had 
the  right  to  forbid  the  transfer  or  at  all  events  had  a  right  of  pre-emption. 
249.    But  the  most  important  of  these  (questions  were  those   that 

affected  the   possession  of  the  land  broken  up 

b.SlS'S'^^^ttiL^t    "ft*'  tl»«  ^g^^  Settlement  (fuiuior).  whic& 

amounted  on  the  whole  to  about  3,50,000  acres. 
The  clear  decision  of  the  Government  at  Settlement  that  the  unculti- 
vated land  should  be  left  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  proprietors, 
repeated  as  it  was  in  the  Settlement  record,  made  it  impossible  to  hold 
that  tenants  who  had  broken  up  such  land  had  a  right  of  occupancy 
in  it  except  under  very  special  circumstances.  It  seemed  probable 
that  where  a  tenant  had  left  his  former  home  and  come  to  settle  in  a 
new  Sirsa  village,  there  had  been  an  understanding  between  him  and 
the  proprietor  that  he  would  not  be  ejected  from  land  he  broke  up 
from  the  prairie  so  long  as  he  continued  to  pay  a  fair  rent,  but  this  was 
nothing  more  than  a  probability,  and  it  was  impossible  to  hold  this 
view  in  a  judicial  suit  where  the  proprietor  denied  any  such  under- 
standing and  the  tenant  could  produce  no  particular  evidence  in  support 
of  it  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  we  found  that  a  note  had 
been  made  at  the  time  in  the  patwiris'  diary  or  a  rude  deed  had  been 
drawn  up  by  him  and  sealed  by  the  headman,  purporting  to  give  the 
land  "  for  ever"  to  the  tenant ;  and  in  such  cases,  where  the  document 
could  be  received  in  evidence,  it  was  held  that  the  tenant  had  been 
given  a  right  of  occupancy  in  the  land  then  given  him :  but  in  some 
such  cases  there  was  difficulty  under  the  Registration  and  Evidence 
Acts  in  receiving  such  unstamped  and  unregistei^d  documents  in  evi- 
dence at  all,  and  some  ignorant  and  too  coi^din^  tenants  suffered  from 
the  operation  of  those  Acts,  which  were  unsuited  to  the  primitive 
society  of  the  tract.  It  was  only  in  a  few  cases  that  a  tenant  could  be 
held  to  have  a  ri^ht  of  occupancy  under  section  5,  clause  3  of  the 
Tenancy  Act  as  bemg  the  representative  of  a  tenant  who  had  settled  with 
the  founders  of  the  \nillage  and  had  died  before  1868.  Where  the  tenant 
had  paid  a  sum  of  money  for  permission  to  cultivate  the  land,  the  &ct 
was  accepted  as  prima  fade  evidence  that  he  had  purchased  an  occu- 
pancy right  in  the  land.  But  such  cases  were  the  exception,  and  gene- 
rally speaking,  land  broken  up  since  the  Regular  Settlement  was  held 
to  be  occupied  at  the  will  of  the  proprietor  (ghair-maurtlai),  except 
where  an  occupancy  right  had  been  conferred  by  decree  of  Court  or  by 
direct  grant  of  the  proprietor.  In  some  cases  where  a  tenant  had  been 
given  occupancy  rights  by  the  headman  acting  for  the  whole  community, 
and  partition  of  the  proprietary  right  had  afterwards  taken  place,  the 
individual  proprietor  into  whose  snare  the  tenant's  land  had  come  denied 
the  right  of  the  tenant,  but  it  was  generally  held  that  the  act  of  the 
headman  of  the  joint  community  was  in  such  matters  binding  on  the 
individual  proprietors,  and  the  occupancy  right  of  the  tenant  was  main- 
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tained.  In  a  number  of  villages  the  Settlement  record,  while  declaring 
that  the  power  to  arrange  for  the  cultivation  of  the  prairie  remained 
with  the  proprietors,  stipulated  that  new  land  should  be  offered  first 
to  proprietors,  then  to  resident  tenants  with  rights  of  occupancv, 
and  felling  them,  to  outsiders ;  and  in  some  such  cases  it  was  held 
that  the  effect  of  this  clause  was  to  give  a  right  of  occupancy 
in  such  land  to  resident  occupancy  tenants,  but  not  to  protect  them 
from  enhancement  of  rent  up  to  the  rate  ordinarily  paid  by  tenants- 
at-wilL  Unless  where  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  above  nature 
could  be  proved  to  exist,  we  had  to  reject  the  claims  of  the 
tenants  and  assist  the  proprietors  to  eject  tnem  when  required,  but 
in  a  considerable  nimiber  of  cases  the  proprietors  were  content 
to  have  established  their  power  to  eject,  ana  allowed  the  tenant  to 
remain  in  possession  of  his  land  on  payment  of  a  fine  (daula)  or  on  his 
agreeing  to  pav  a  higher  rate  of  rent  Where  the  proprietor  insisted 
on  ejecting  the  tenant  this  had  to  be  done.  The  Act  did  not  allow 
an  award  of  compensation  for  disturbance  merely;  and  the  only  improve- 
ments for  which  compensation  could  be  aws^ed  were  those  by  which 
the  letting- value  of  the  land  had  been  increased.  In  a  great  part  of 
the  distnct  it  does  not  req^uire  much  labour  to  prepare  the  prairie  for 
cultivation,  and  new  uncultivated  land  lets  for  as  hif^h  a  rent  as  old 
land  ;  so  that  it  was  only  rarely  that  compensation  could  be  awarded  for  im- 
provements, and  there  was  little  check  upon  the  caprice  of  the  proprietors 
when  they  wished  to  eject  a  tenant.  The  commonest  class  of  cases  was 
where  a  tenant  holding  a  small  area  of  land  with  right  of  occupancy 
was  ejected  by  the  proprietor  from  the  excess  area  which  he  held  with- 
out right  of  occupancy,  because  the  proprietor  wished  the  land  for  himself, 
or  demanded  an  mcrease  of  rent,  or  did  not  find  the  tenant  so  submissive 
as  he  wished  him  to  be.  In  such  cases  he  could  not  turn  the  tenant  out 
of  the  area  he  held  with  rights  of  occupancy,  but  generally  that  small  area 
was  not  sufiGlcient  to  maintain  the  tenant's  increased  &mily  at  the  standard 
of  comfort  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  this  &ct  in  itself 
was  sufficient  to  give  the  proprietor  a  hold  over  the  tenant  and  to  reduce 
him  to  subjection  or,  in  extreme  cases,  drive  him  from  the  village. 

250.    At  the  attestation  of  the  new  record  of  rights  before  the 

Superintendentof  Settlement,  the  proprietors  and 
Bii^^mioT''^'^  "^^^    tenants  were  confix)nted  and  a  full  enquiry  made 

as  to  the  rights  in  each  field  and  the  rents  paid. 
Where  the  parties  agreed  in  their  statement,  the  record  was  drawn 
up  accordingly ;  where  they  differed,  the  old  record  was  followed  and 
t£e  partv  disputing  it  was  referred  to  a  Civil  suit  As  regarded  land 
held  with  a  right  of  occupancy,  the  Superintendent  after  enquiring 
into  the  &cts  of  the  case  classed  the  right  under  one  or  other  of  the 
sections  and  clauses  of  the  Panj^b  Tenancy  Act  The  great  majority 
of  the  occupancy  tenants  were  classed  simply  under  section  6  of  the 
Act  as  having  been  entered  in  the  record  of  the  Regular  Settlement 
with  a  right  of  occupancy ;  the  cases  in  which  the  ri^ht  could  be  classed 
under  one  of  the  clauses  of  section  5  were  comparatively  few ;  tenants 
who  had  acquired  a  right  of  occupancy  since  the  Regular  Settlement 
by  decree  of  Court  or  by  agreement  or  under  any  special  circumstances 
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Were  clasded  tinder  section  2  or  8  of  the  Act  A  large  number  of 
proprietors  took  advantage  of  the  simple  Settlement  procedure  to  grant 
new  occupancy  rights  to  their  tenants.  It  required  no  stamped  or 
registered  deed ;  ul  that  was  necessary  was  for  the  parties  to  attest 
their  agreement  orally  before  the  Settlement  Superintendent  and 
their  assembled  neighbours,  and  when  the  agreement  was  recorded  and 
embodied  in  ihe  fidred  Settlement  record  it  was  presumed  to  be  true 
and  the  tenant's  title  was  as  secure  as  if  he  had  been  granted  the  right 
by  a  stamped  and  registered  deed.  Not  a  few  proprietors  admitted 
that  their  tenants  were  equitably  entitled  to  rights  of  occupancy  in  all 
the  land  they  cultivated ;  some  of  them  granted  rights  of  occupancy  as  a 
free  gift  to  all  their  tenants ;  some  excepted  from  the  grant  tenants 
with  whom  they  did  not  get  on  well  or  who  had  only  very  lately  come 
to  the  village ;  others  gave  occupancy  rights  only  to  those  tenants  who 
were  nearly  related  to  them  or  of  then*  own  clan.  In  a  great  many 
eases  the  tenants  purchased  the  right  of  occupancy  fix>m  the  proprietor, 
sometimes  declarmg  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money^  before  the 
Superintendent  and  sometimes  concealing  it  It  was  chiefly  in  the 
great  Dry  Tract,  where  the  villages  had  been  most  recently  founded 
And  land  was  still  plentiful,  that  this  grant  of  occupancy  rights  took 
place.  In  that  tract  the  price  paid  by  a  tenant  to  his  landlord  for 
occupancy  rights  in  land  already  held  by  the  tenant  as  tenant-at^wilt 
varied  fi*om  8  annas  to  Rs.  3  per  b(gha,  and  was  generally  Re.  1  per  Mgha  or 
Re.  1-10  per  acre.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  taKing  a  money  price,  the  pro- 
prietor made  the  tenant  a^;ree  to  a  higher  rent  as  a  price  for  the  right  of 
occupancy.  Altogether  the  Superintendents  estimated  that  occupancy 
rights  were  granted  by  the  proprietors  in  this  way  at  attestation  in 
about  10  percent  of  the  land  previously  held  by  tenants  without  right  of 
occupancy.  In  other  ways  the  area  held  with  occupancy  rights  increased 
lit  attestation ;  for  instance,  as  above  stated,  a  number  of  tenants 
were  held  by  Civil  suit  to  have  occupancy  rights  in  land  previously  entered 
as  held  by  them  without  rights  of  occupancy ;  and  m  many  partitioii 
cases  owners  whose  fields  were  assi^ed  in  tne  partition  to  other  owners 
were  entered  as  having  occupancy  nghts  under  their  fellows.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  sandy  tract  south  of  the  Ohaggar,  where  much  of  the 
poor  soil  has  become  exhausted,  a  considerable  number  of  tenants  re- 
linquished their  rights  of  occupancy,  and  we  found  that  maxkj  tenants 
had  been  absent  fir)m  the  village  for  years,  leaving  their  land  in  the 
hands  of  the  proprietors ;  in  such  cases  we  cut  out  the  name  of  the 
tenant  and  entered  the*1and  as  held  by  the  proprietors  or  by  the  new 
tenants  to  whom  they  had  civen  it  In  a  number  of  Musalm&n  villages 
near  the  Satlaj,  especially  those  of  the  Bodlas  and  Wattus,  the  tenants 
were  so  mudi  in  the  power  of  the  proprietors  &nd  so  little  attached  to  the 
Soil  that  they  would  not  have  occupancy  rights  in  the  land  and  insisted  oil 
relinquishing  them.  The  result  of  all  these  changes  tnade  at  attestation 
is  shown  by  the  following  comparison  between  3ie  statd  of  things  itt 
1880  at  the  beginning  of  Settlement  operations,  and  ih  188S  when  at*^ 
testation  had  been  ocmipleted  aiMl  the  new  records  iaired,  but  before  th6 
orders  in  the  ease  of  the'Fiuin  villages  had  been  carried  out 
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Thus  the  net  increase  of  occupaa<^  rights  was  70,584  acres^  and 
the  total  area  held  with  occupancy  rights  was  raised  to  4,21^612  acrea 
or  40  per  cent  of  the  total  cultivated  area,  but  it  was  stiU  less  than  at 
the  Regular  Settlement,  when  occupancy  rights  had  been  granted  in 
4>65,060  acres.  The  following  statement  gives  a  comparison  of  the 
atatistiias  of  cultivating  possession  at  different  periods. 
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Of  the  area  held  by  tenants  without  riehta  of  occupancy  in  1882^ 
94,834  acreq^  or  more  them  a  fourth,  were  held  by  tenants  having  rig^Kta 
of  ooeupancy  in  other  land,  so  that  the  area  held  by  tenants  having  no 
rights  of  occupancy  at  all  was  2,51,425  acres^  or  about  a  fourth  of  the 
total  cultivate  area, 

251.  At  the  same  time  that  I  announoed  to  the  assembled  iMrofMietors 
Determination  of  the  rente    of  each  township  what  its  new  assessment  waa 
off  tena&ta  witk  rigfata  of    to  be  and  arranged  how  they  were  to  distribute 
oaoapaiicjfc  amoi^  them  the  burden  of  paying  it,  I  fixed  and 

announced  the  rent  of  the  occupancy  tenants,  who  had  also  been  sum^ 
moned  together.  I  enquired  as  to  what  had  been  the  relation  of  their 
rent  to  the  revenue  assessment  at  the  previous  Settlement  and  main- 
takied  the  scune  relation  new.    The  Settlement  Officer  at  the  Regular 
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Settlement  had  arbitrarily  fixed  the  rents  of  all  occupancy  tenants,  and 
where  they  were  payable  in  cash  had  in  almost  every  case  fixed  the  rent 
at  the  revenue  assessed  on  the  land  with  so  much  for  cesses  and  so  much 
for  proprietors'  due,  expressed  as  a  percentage  on  the  revenue  assessed ;  so 
that  in  such  cases  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  calculate  the  new  rate  of  revenue 
assessed  on  the  land  and  maintain  the  old  percentages.  Where  the  rent 
was  paid  in  kind,  no  interference  was  necessary,  and  the  tenant  continued 
to  pa^  the  same  share  of  the  produce  as  before.  Where  the  rent  was 
paid  m  cash,  I  calculated  and  announced  the  revenue-rate,  generally 
by  putting  a  £ur  proportion  of  the  assessment  on  the  uncultivated  land 
held  by  the  proprietors  and  distributing  the  rest  by  an  all-round  rate  on 
cultivation ;  but  where  the  soils  varied  greatly  in  quality,  as  for  instance 
in  the  Sotar  valley,  I  fixed  difierent  rates  for  them  after  consulting 
the  proprietors  and  tenants.  In  some  villages  in  which  the  proprietors 
had  distributed  the  assessment  over  their  proprietary  holdings  by  an  all- 
round  rate  over  all  the  culturable  land  whether  cultivated  or  not,  this 
ffave  a  revenue-rate  for  the  occiipancy  tenants  higher  than  the  revenue-rate 
for  the  proprietors ;  but  this  I  held  to  be  only  fair,  for  the  tenants  had 
no  share  in  the  uncultivated  land  held  by  the  proprietors,  and  it  was  the 
mode  in  which  the  tenant's  rents  had  been  calculated  at  the  Regular 
Settlement  The  assessment-rate  thus  calculated  was  announced,  firac- 
tions  of  a  pie  per  bigha  being  generally  disregarded,  and  I  proceeded  to 
calculate  tne  percentage  of  cesses  and  proprietors'  due  payable  by  the 
tenants  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Settlement  Officer  at  the 
Regular  Settlement  Where  the  tenants  paid  rent  at  double  the 
Tevemxe'TAte  (duni  bdchh)  or  in  other  words  paid  a  proprietor's  due  (mdli- 
kdna)  of  100  per  cent,  they  paid  none  of  the  cesses  on  the  land, 
which  were  due  fi*om  the  proprietor  and  defrayed  by  him  out  of  this  profit, 
and  in  some  villages  they  were  by  the  terms  of  the  administration-paper 
exempted  fi:om  paying  even  the  common  expenses  of  the  village,  such 
as  the  pay  of  the  village  watchman :  in  short  they  paid  the  proprietor 
double  the  assessment  charged  on  their  land,  and  were  liable  to  no  other 
charges;  where  this  was  the  rule  the  old  custom  was  maintained. 
Jlent  at  double  the  revenue-rate  is  paid  most  commonly  in  the  more  recently 
founded  villages  in  the  Dry  Tract  of  the  Dabwali  and  Fazilka  tahslls. 
In  a  large  number  of  villages  in  the  Sirsa  tahsil  the  Settlement  Officer 
had  fixed  the  proprietor's  due  at  50  per  cent,  and  in  such  cases  the 
tenant  paid  the  road,  school,  postal  and  patw4ri  cesses  and  half  the  local 
rate,  in  all  12}^  per  cent  on  the  revenue  ;  I  lumped  these  all  together 
with  the  proprietor's  due  and  calculated  the  whole  as  ten  annas  per 
rupee  of  revenue ;  i.e.,  the  tenant's  rent  was  calculated  on  his  lana  at 
so  much  land-revenue  at  the  assessment-rate  per  bigha,  and  so  much 
cesses  and  proprietor's  due  at  ten   annas  per  rupee  of  revenue ;  he 

1>ays  this  rent  to  the  proprietor,  who  then  remains  responsible  for  the 
and-revenue  and  all  cesses  on  the  land  and  retains  the  balance  as  his  - 
proprietary  profit  A  similar  calculation  was  made  in  other  villages 
where  the  proprietor's  due  had  been  fixed  at  the  Regular  Settlement 
at  other  rates ;  in  some  villages  some  tenants  paid  at  one  rate,  and 
some  at  another,  and  in  all  cases  the  old  rate  was  maintained.  The 
most  prevalent  rates  are  as  follows : — 
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In  some  villages  there  were  peculiar  rates ;  e.g.y  in  some  the  tenants 
paid  the  revenue  and  cesses  and  one  anna  per  higha  as  proprietors'  due ; 
m  all  cases  the  old  method  of  calculating  the  rent  was  maintained. 
Among  the  most  interesting  cases  were  those  in  which,  notwithstanding 
the  ^rant  of  proprietary  right  at  the  Re^lar  Settlement  to  a  few 
individuals,  the  old  "  brotherhood"  (bhaiydchara)  practice  still  prevailed; 
for  instance,  in  Nathauhar  all  the  resident  cultivators,  whether  recorded 
as  proprietors  or  tenants,  continued  to  share  all  profits  and  losses  on 
an  equal  footing  and  paid  their  revenue  and  cesses  and  common  village 
expenses  by  distributing  the  whole  each  year  at  an  all-round  rate  on 
the  cultivated  and  fallow  land  held  separately,  whether  by  owner  or 
tenant  Similar  survivals  of  old  custom  are  found  in  Rori,  Stiratiya,  and 
other  villages  of  the  old  Rori  pargana.  In  some  villages  where  the 
tenants  had  formerly  paid  rent  in  kind  on  their  occupancy  land,  they  and 
the  proprietors  agreed  before  me  to  commute  their  rent  in  kind  into 
a  cash  rent  at  double  the  revenue-rate  or  some  other  rate,  and  this 
was  after  explanation  attested  and  recorded  as  their  future  rent.  In 
some  cases  I  had  to  arbitrate  between  the  parties  and  persuade  the 

Proprietor  to  take  a  lower  rate  in  commutation  for  rents  in  kind  than 
e  at  first  demanded ;  and  in  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  proprietor 
had  at  attestation  of  the  record  granted  occupancy  rights  to  his  tenants, 
both  parties  left  it  to  me  to  decide  what  rate  of  rent  should  be  fixed, 
and  I  fixed  the  rent  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  village  or  of 
neighbouring  villages.  The  resultant  rates  of  rent  may  be  shown  aa 
follows : — 
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I  thus  determined  the  cash-rents  to  be  paid  by  20,000  tenants  with 
rights  of  occupancy  for  about  4,00,000  acres.  In  no  single  case  was  my 
order  made  the  subject  of  appeal  or  taken  into  the  Civil  (x>urt.  Both  pro- 
prietors and  tenants  accepted  my  award  and  the  rents  then  fixed  by  me 
have  been  realised  now  for  two  years.  Only  two  cases  for  enhancement 
of  rent  have  yet  been  brought,  but  I  fear  that  the  Civil  Courts 
will  hold  that  the  rents  so  fixed  at  Settlement  are  liable  to  enhance- 
ment under  the  Tenancy  Ajct;  if  so,  they  will  undoubtedly  admit 
of  great  and  general  enhancement  under  section  11  of  that  Act 
I  understand  that  it  is  under  contemplation  to  amend  the  Act  so  as 
to  make  the  rents  fixed  by  the  Settlement  Officer  not  liable  to 
enhamcement  during  the  period  of  Settlement  Such  a  {woviflion  ia 
lugently  necessary  in  the  Sirsi  district  to  prevent  the  proprie- 
tors tram  imjustly  enhancing  the  rents  of  the  occupancy  tenants, 
and  inequitably  lowering  the  position  of  the  tenant-class  for  their 
own  pecuniary  profit 

252.    While  the  rents  of  the  land  held  with    rights  <^  occu- 

Deftet  of  the  ten-  P^^^J  ^®^  ^^^^  determined  by  me,  those  of 
mu  at  TC^Mda  land  the  land  held  without  rights  of  occupancy 
broken  np  sinoe  Settle-  were  not  interfered  with ;  they  were  attested 
™^^^  and  recorded  just  as  we  found  them  to  exist, 

except  that  in  those  few  villages  in  which  the  rents  formerly  paid 
by  tenants-at-will  were  less  than  the  enhanced  revenue,  1  held 
tibat  the  proprietor  was  entitled  to  reahae  from  his  tenants  at  least 
the  amount  assessed  by  the  State  on  the  land,  and  in  the  first  year 
of  the  new  assessment  the  rents  in  such  villages  were  bv  consent 
of  proprietors  and  tenants  realised  accordingly.  I  took  tne  oppor- 
tunity of  the  assembling  of  the  proprietors  and  tenants  to  hear 
the  new  assessment,  to  announce  to  them  that  special  le^puslation  in 
&vour  of  the  tenants  had  been  aj^lied  for  and  refiisecC  and  that 
their  mutual  rdatixms  would  continue  to  be  determined  as  before 
by  the  entries  in  the  record  of  the  Regular  Settlement  and  tibe 
Panjib  Tenancy  Act ;  that>  in  short,  as  regarded  land  lNx>ken  up 
from  the  praine  since  the  Begular  Settlement  the  tenants  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  proprietors,  who  could  eject  them  from  sucb 
land  or  demand  on  it  what  rents  they  chose.    The  numerous  cases 
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decided  in  the  Civil  Courts  of  the  District  and  Settlement  formed 
precedents  in  every  set  of  circumstances,  and  the  attestation  of 
the  record  of  rights  hsid  shown  clearly  what  were  the  rights  in 
every  plot  of  land.  In  the  struggle  for  occupancy  rights  m  land 
brol^n  up  since  Settlement  the  tenants  had  been  defeated  all 
along  the  line.  That  they  have  given  up  the  struggle  is  shown 
by  the  &lling-off  in  the  number  of  notices  of  ejectment  applied 
for  during  the  last  two  years,  and  still  more  by  the  great  decrease 
in  the  number  of  suits  brought  to  contest  ejectment.  That  the  proprietors 
have  lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  their  victory  is  shown  by  the 
great  and  general  rise  of  rents  which  is  now  taking  place  throujOfhout 
the  district  For  instance,  of  the  157  villages  in  tansil  Dabwalf,  m  45 
the  proprietors  have  already  within  two  years  of  the  introduction 
of  the  new  assessment  effected  a  general  increase  of  the  rents  of 
land  held  without  nsht  of  occupancy ;  the  increase  in  several  cases 
ismoi^thai.  50per%nt  and  Z  Jew  rents  in  many  villages  axe 
now  more  than  double  and  even  three  times  the  incidence  of  the 
new  asssesment  Things  are  fast  finding  their  equilibrium  under  the 
new  circumstances,  ana  the  proprietors  are  now  in  a  much  stronger 
position  than  before,  while  the  tenants  have  been  permanently 
reduced  to  a  much  lower  level  than  they  maintained  while  rights 
were  more  y^ugue  and  indefinite  than  they  have  now  become. 

253.     while    throughout    the  greater  part  of    the  district  the 

action  of  the  Settlement  OflScers  was   confined 

grlniTof  uS  kilS^*^"^    ^  t^®  li^^s  ^^  <*o™  ^7  ^^«  Regular  Settle- 

ment  and  the  Land  Revenue  and  Tenancy  Acts, 

there  were  certain  townships  in  which  rights  had  not  yet  been 
finally  defined  and  which  practically  came  for  the  first  time  under 
Regular  Settlement  After  the  annexation  of  the  great  Dry  Tract 
in  1837-38,  Major  Thoresby  and  his  successors  manned  the  prairie 
out  into  townships,  and  wherever  they  found  an  inhabited  village,  they 
made  it  the  centre  of  a  township  and  granted  a  lease  to  the 
leading  inhabitants  of  the  village,  which  afterwards  at  the  Regular 
Settlement  was  made  the  basis  of  a  grant  of  proprietary  right  in  the 
land  of  the  township.  But  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  Regular 
Settlement  a  tract  of  about  300  square  miles  about  Abohar  remained 
almost  uninhabited  and  still  undemarcated,  and  several  townships  in 
other  parts  of  the  district  were  still  unallotted  to  individual  culti- 
vators. In  1851-52  when  Mr.  Thomason  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
pf  the  North- Western  Provinces  visited  the  district,  he  wrote 
as  follows  regardin&r  this  unallotted  land.  "  There  is  still  much  waste  and 
unoccupied  land  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  bring  under  cultivation. 
In  order  to  effect  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  terms  on  which  land  is  to 
be  had  should  be  liberal,  determinate  and  generally  known.  No  such 
terms  are  known  or  observed  in  the  district,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  vagueness  and  caprice  in  this  respect  which  can  scarcely  have 
failed  to  check  enterprise.  It  is  very  true  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  are  peculiar,  and  that  the  habits  of  the  people  are  such  aa 
to  make  it  difficult  to  deal  with  them.  These  &cts  render  it  necessary 
that  the  terms  on  which  land  is  to  be  had  should  be  carefully  considered 

a2 
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'4nd  skilfully  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  The  land  in  its 
natural  state  is  valuable  for  pasturage,  and  the  object  of  letting  it  out 
in  grants  is  mainly  to  secure  permanent  habitation  and  a  certain  effort 
at  cultivation.  The  people  have  little  or  no  capital  and  are  a  wandering 
race,  peculiarly  indisposed  to  bind  themselves  down  to  residence  on  a 
fixed  spot.  All  grants  then  should  provide  for  permanent  residence  as  a 
condition  of  the  tenure  and  require  collateral  security  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  terms.  If  we  wish  to  teach  a  wild  people  regularity,  method  and 
good  &ith,  we  should  begin  by  proving  to  them  that  our  own  pro- 
ceedings are  filmed  on  these  principlea  We  must  give  ourselves  no 
opening  for  partiality  and  caprice,  if  we  wish  to  inspire  them  with  con- 
fidence in  our  wisdom  and  justice.  I  beg  that  m  the  spirit  of  these 
remarks  the  local  authorities  will  take  the  subject  into  their  mature 
consideration  and  propose  such  terms  as  they  think  most  suitable." 
After  some  correspondence  on  the  subject  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
1852  sanctioned  the  grant  of  waste  lands  on  the  following  conditions  :— 
(1.)  No  grant  to  be  more  than  4,000  acres  for  each  settler. 
(2.)  No  rent  to  be  taken  for  the  first  two  years,  and  the  rent  to  be 

then  progressive,  rising  to  Ea.  400  in  the  16th  year. 
(3)  A  pakka  well  to  be  msule,  50  families  to  be  established,  and  50 
houses  built,  and  half  the  area  to  be  cultivated,  within  12  years. 
(4.)  Security  to  be  taken  fi*om  the  &rmers  that  they  would  abide  by 

the  conditions  of  the  grant 
In  1857  Mr.  Oliver,  then  Senior  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge 
of  Fazilk4,  reported,  the  completion  of  this  work.  He  had  allotted  ta 
lessees  2,01,376  acres  in  parganas  Malaut  and  Mah4jani  above  the 
Danda,  divided  into  48  farms  and  leased  on  the  terms  sanctioned  by 
Government,  the  amount  of  rent  being  reduced  in  the  case  of  those 
farms  whose  area  was  much  less  than  4,000  acres.  Regarding  the  old 
villages  he  wrote  that  he  found  the  cultivation  of  Abohar  itself  so  scat- 
tiered  about  that  in  order  to  include  as  much  of  it  as  possible  he  had 
to  allot  25,296  acres  to  this  township,  requiring  the  proprietors  to 
found  two  other  villages  within  its  boundaries.  He  found  at  different 
places  in  the  waste  seven  hamlets  founded  by  the  proprietors  of  Abohar, 
and  attached  about  4,000  acres  to  each  of  these  as  old  settlements. 
The  encroachment  on  the  waste  by  adjoining  villages  he  found  to  be 
very  considerable,  and  where  cultivation  nad  not  proportionately  ex- 
tended he  separated  off  the  excess  and  formed  it  into  distinct  &rms, 
giving  the  option  to  the  proprietors  of  the  original  villages  to  lease 
them  on  condition  that  they  iimabited  them  and  would  break  up  a 
certain  specified  quantity  of  waste  within  a  given  period,  in  default  of 
which  their  r'crhts  in  the  &rms  would  lapse  and  the  farms  would  be 
resumed  and  leased  to  other  parties.  A  la^e  number  of  other  &rms» 
especially  in  the  Utar  portion  of  pargana  Wattu  below  the  Danda» 
had  been  leased  on  similar  terms,  the  usual  stipulations  being  that  the 
farmer  would  found  a  village,  establish  so  many  families,  dig  a  pond, 
make  a  pakka  well  and  cultivate  a  certain  proportion  of  the  area  of  the 
township.  Most  of  these  other  farms  however  were  much  smaller  than 
the  4,000  acres  prescribed  by  the  North- Western  Provinces  Government, 
and  the  rent,  the  number  of  families  &c.,  were  proportionately  leas. 
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254.  From  time  to  time  enquiry  was  made  as  to  how  the  lessees 
Former   reports  on  the    were  carrying  out  the  terms  of  their  leases.  At  first 

^T^oa.  considerable  diflSculty  was  experienced  in  getting 

good  steady  men,  and  during  the  first  ten  years  a  number  of  the  farms 
changed  hsuids,  either  because  the  lessees  absconded  leaving  their  sureties 
to  pay  the  arrears  of  rent,  or  because  they  were  found  not  to  be 
fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  lease,  which  was  therefore  cancelled  and  given 
to  some  other.  In  1871  Mr.  Melvill,  Deputy  Commissioner,  instituted 
a  general  enquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  farms,  and  of  his  own 
authority  cancelled  some  and  granted  proprietary  rights  to  the  lessees  of 
others ;  but  on  this  being  brought  to  the  Commissioner  s  notice,  he  called  on 
Mr.  Melvill  for  a  report  on  the  whole  matter,  and  in  the  correspondence  that 
ensued  it  was  held  that  Government  had  intended  to  confer  proprietary 
rights  on  all  the  lessees  who  should  comply  with  the  terms  of  their  leases, 
and  accordingly  the  Lieutenant-Governor  confirmed  as  proprietors  the 
grantees  of  six  farms  all  below  the  Danda,  in  which  the  terms  of  the  lease 
had  been  substantially  fulfilled  In  1877  Mr.  Wakefield,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, submitted  a  general  report  on  the  Farmed  villages  in  tahsil 
F^udlkd.  He  pointed  out  that  in  most  of  these  farms  the  lessees  had 
even  on  their  own  showing  failed  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  lease, 
more  particularly  that  condition  which  required  them  to  break  up 
half  the  culturable  land,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  as  so  many 
of  the  farmers  had  already  shown  their  inability  to  manage  the  large 
traots  leased  to  them,  it  was  best  both  for  their  interests  and  for  those 
of  Government,  that  the  estates  should  be  reduced  in  si2se  by  having  a 
reasonable  proportion  reserved  as  Government  rakha,  and  the  remainder 
made  over  to  them  in  proprietorship.  Of  the  2,55,666  acres  of  land  held 
on  lease  only  83,333  acres  had  been  cultivated.  Mr.  Wakefield  pro- 
posed to  reserve  35,000  acres  in  numerous  plots  as  Government  raJchs 
for  fuel  and  grazing,  and  to  grant  to  the  lessees  proprietary  rights  in 
2,20,666  acres.  Tne  Financial  Commissioner  however  ordered  the  sub- 
ject to  be  left  to  stand  over  till  Settlement,  remarking  that  the  Settlement 
OflScer  would  probably  be  able  to  resume  any  portion  of  uncultivated 
land  he  might  consider  fit  to  resume  in  villages  m  which  the  terms  of 
the  lease  bad  not  been  fulfilled,  but  that  this  should  be  done  in  a 
considerate  and  liberal  spirit 

255.  After  making  a  preliminary  report  and  after  I  had  visited  each 

of  the  Farmed  villages,  I  submitted  in  1882  a  full 

Grant     of     occu-    report  showing  the   circumstances    of    each    of 

pan^y  nghta  to  the  te-    ^j^^^^  ^j^^  conditions  of  the  lease  and  the  '  extent 

to  which  they  had  been  fulfilled,  the  number 
of  population  and  of  houses,  the  extent  of  area  cultivated,  and  the 
statements  of  the  lessees  and  their  sub-tenants  regarding  their 
respective  claims.  There  were  then  in  the  F4zilk4  tahsil  83  town- 
ships held  as  farms,  31  being  held  on  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  North- 
western Provinces*  Government,  and  52  on  other  terms  somewhat  simi- 
liar ;  there  were  also  one  village  in  tahsil  Dabwi.li  and  four  in  tahsil  Sirsa 
held  as  farms,  making  88  altogether  held  on  this  tenure.  These 
villages  were  all  entered  on  the  district  register  as  Farm  villages,  the 
holders  were  recorded  in  the  revenue  records  as  "leasees"  (ikekaddr) 
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libt  as  "proprietors"  (biawaddr)]  and  it  was  well  known  both  to  them 
and  to  their  neighbours  that  their  position  was  not  so  secure  as  that 
of  proprietors,  and  that  they  were  liable  to  eviction  unless  they  ful- 
filled the  terms  on  which  the  farms  were  granted.  In  other  respecta 
their  circumstances  differed  little  from  those  of  the  nei^^hbouring 
villages  held  in  the  ordinary  proprietary  right.  The  lessees  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  transferring  their  rights  from  hand  to  hand  by  sale 
and  gift  as  freely  as  if  they  were  proprietaiy  rights,  and  until  recently 
they  had  located  and  ejected  their  tenants  in  the  same  way  as  the  pro* 
prietors  of  neighbouring  villages.  In  no  case  however  had  the 
conditions  of  the  farm  been  fulfilled  within  the  stipulated  period  and 
Government  was  legally  entitled  to  evict  the  lessees  ana  do  as  it 
thought  proper  witn  the  land.  The  class  who  from  their  position  were 
first  entitled  to  consideration  at  the  hands  of  Qovemment  were  not 
the  lessees  but  their  under-tenants.  If  proprietary  rights  had  been 
given  to  the  lessees  without  any  precaution  being  taken  to  secure  the 
sub-tenants  in  possession  of  their  land,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  their  position  would  have  been  as  insecure  in  these  villages  as 
in  the  neignbouring  proprietary  villages,  in  which  so  much  hardship 
had  been  caused  to  the  tenants  by  the  numerous  ejectment  notices 
served  on  them  at  the  instance  of  tne  proprietors.  Before  Settlement 
operations  began  some  of  the  lessees  had  already  evicted  their  sub- 
tenants, and  unless  their  right  to  do  so  had  in  the  interests  of  the 
tenants  been  denied  on  behalf  of  Government  as  proprietor,  the  num- 
ber of  ejectment  notices  served  in  these  farm  villages  during  the  two 
years  of  suspense  would  have  been  very  large;  but  as  a  veto 
was  put  upon  evictions,  each  tenant  was  maintained  in  possession 
of  the  land  he  held  when  Settlement  operations  began.  In  the 
discussion  which  had  taken  place  regaroing  the  position  of  the 
tenants  in  the  Sirs^  district,  it  had  been  generally  agreed  that 
they  had  been  inequitably  treated  by  being  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the 

JToprietors  as  regarded  ejectment  from  so  much  of  the  land  they 
eld,  and  the  chief  reason  for  refusing  special  legislation  in  their  favour 
was  the  inequality  of  treatment  which  would  thus  be  introduced 
as  compared  with  other  districts.  In  the  case  of  these  Farmed  villages 
however  no  special  legislation  was  required.  Government  was  still  the 
proprietor  of  the  land  of  those  townships,  and  could  confer  rights  in  it 
on  the  persons  it  thought  best  entitlea  to  have  them.  The  tenants 
in  these  Farmed  villages  had  still  stronger  claims  to  a  right  of  occupancy 
than  had  the  tenants  m  the  older  villages  in  which  proprietary  rights 
had  been  granted  to  individuals  at  an  earlier  date.  The  chief  object 
with  which  the  farms  had  been  granted  was  to  get  the  prairie  colonised 
by  a  permanent  population,  ana  it  was  the  intention  of  Government 
that  the  new  colonists  should  be  attached  to  the  land  by  permanent 
rights  in  it.  The  claims  of  the  lessees  to  proprietary  rights  they  owed 
to  the  aid  given  them  by  the  tenants  in  founding  the  village,  breaking 
up  the  land,  digging  the  pond  and  making  the  well ;  and  it  would  have 
been  unjust  to  the  tenants  to  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  lessees^ 
turned  into  landlords,  and  to  allow  the  latter  to  eject  the  tenants  to 
whom  they  would  owe  their  proprietary  rights.    The  object  of  Govern- 
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ment  also  would. have  been  very  incompletely  fulfilled  if  tlic  population 
it  had  succeeded  in  persuading  to  settle  had  been  left  to  tne  caprice 
of  the  agent  it  had  employed  to  collect  them  together.  I  therefore 
uiged  that  in  all  these  Fanned  villages  Government  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  position  as  proprietor  to  confer  occupancy  rights  on  all 
resident  tenants  in  the  land  they  then,  held  It  was  recognised  that 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  claims  of  the  tenants ;  the  man  who  had 
settled  with  the  farmer  25  years  before  when  there  was  no  pond,  no 
well,  no  village,  and  had  endured  all  the  hardships  of  the.  early  colonists, 
had  a  stronger  claim  to  consideration  than  tne  man  who  had  settled 
only  recently  when  the  village  was  comparatively  well  developed.  But 
to  make  any  such  distinction  would  have  involved  a  great  deal  of 
troublesome  enquiry  and  probably  have  given  rise  to  much  bad  feeling ; 
and  the  difference  m  the  strength  of  the  claims  of  the  old  and  new 
tenants  would  be  sufficiently  recognised,  not  by  a  difference  in  the 
decree  of  right  conferred  on  them,  but  by  the  difference  in  the  area 
and  quality  of  the  limd  in  which  they  would  be  granted  occupancy 
rights.  Usually  a  new  tenant  begins  by  cultivating  a  small  field,  and 
as  his  fiemiily  and  his  means  increase  he  extends  his  cultivation  farther 
and  &rther  into  the  adjoining  prairie,  so  that  the  older  tenants  were 
as  a  rule  in  possession  of  a  larger  area  of  land  than  those  who  had  come 
more  recently  to  the  village.  Besides,  the  land  most  valuable  for 
natural  qualities  and  situation  had  been  first  broken  up  and  was  in 
possession  of  the  tenants  of  longest  standing.  We  had  in  1880-81 
measured  and  mapped  these  tomiships  for  Settlement  purposes  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  district,  and  had  attested  the  rights  of  the 
sub-tenants  in  every  field  held  by  them.  That  the  lessees  themselves 
very  generally  acloiowledged  the  equitable  claim  of  their  sub-tenants 
was  shown  by  the  fSstct  that  at  the  ordinary  attestation  of  rights  while 
they  still  held  the  status  of  lessees,  the  farmers  of  46  townships  agreed 
that  sub-tenants  formerly  recorded  as  tenants-at-will  should  be  recorded 
as  having  occupancy  rights  in  nearly  17,000  acres  of  land  cultivated  by 
them.  In  many  other  townships  also  some  of  the  lessees  were  anxious 
that  occupancy  rights  should  oe  conferred  on  their  sub-tenants,  but 
their  co-farmers  m)jected,  saying  they  would  await  the  orders  of 
Government  regarding  the  proprieta^  rights  in  the  township.  I 
accordingly  proposed  that  in  eveiy  Farm  village  every  sub-tenant  should 
be  recorded  as  holding  the  land  which  was  in  his  possession  at  the 
Settlement  survey  in  1880-81,  with  a  r^ht  of  occupancy  similar  to  that 
described  in  section  5,  clause  8  of  the  Tenancy  Act,  as  the  claims  of 
the  tenants  were  similar  to  those  of  men  who  had  settled  as 
cultivators  with  the  founder  of  the  village.  This  recommendation 
was  supported  by  the  Financial  Commissioner  and  sanctioned  by 
Government  I  had  proposed  that  the  grant  of  occupancy  rights 
should,  as  at  the  Refifular  Settlement,  be  made  to  depend  on  residence 
in  the  village,  so  that  if  any  tenant  or  his  heir  failed  after  one 
year's  grace  to  take  up  his  residence  permanently  in  the  village,  he 
should  lose  his  ri^ht  of  occupancy;  out  the  orders  of  Government 
did  not  make  residence  a  condition  of  the  grant  and  continued 
ezgoyment  of  occ^jpancy  rights  in  the  case  of   any  but  non-resident 
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tenants  of  less  than  ten  years'  standing,  who  were  allowed  two 
years'  grace  within  which  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  village.  As 
regards  rent,  where  the  rent  was  taken  in  kind,  the  old  rate  was  to  be 
maintained  except  where  both  parties  wished  to  commute  it  for  a  cash 
rent ;  and  where  the  rents  were  paid  in  cash,  the  rent  was  to  be  fixed 
for  the  period  of  Settlement  and  in  no  case  to  be  more  than  double  the 
revenue  unless  a  higher  rent  had  been  paid  for  some  reasonably  lon^ 
time  preceding  the  Settlement  or  was  justified  by  improvements  effected 
at  the  expense  of  the  lessee. 

256.    As  regards  the  grant  of  proprietary  rights  in  the  land  of  the 

townships,  I  proposed  to  confer  them  on  all 

ri2S"to  theles^Sr**^    lessees  who  though  they  had  foiled  to  fulfil  the 

conditions  of  the  farm  within  the  stipulated 
period,  had  substantially  fulfilled  them  before  1882.  This  was  but 
fair,  for  such  lessees  had  done  as  much  to  deserve  propiietaiy  rights  as 
had  many  of  their  neighbours  who  had  been  given  proprietair  rights  at 
the  Regular  Settlement  simply  because  they  had  settled  in  uie  waste  a 
few  years  earlier;  indeed,  the  oetter-developed  farm  villages  were  more 
satis&ctorily  established  than  many  of  those  proprietary  villages.  I  had 
assessed  the  farm  villages  as  they  would  have  been  assessed  had  they 
been  held  in  proprietary  right,  and  in  the  case  of  those  villages  which 
had  been  well  established  it  seemed  sufficient,  after  grant  of  occupancy 
rights  to  the  tenants,  to  grant  proprietary  rights  to  the  lessees  and  to 
leave  them  to  themselves  without  further  interference.  In  some  cases 
in  which  some  of  the  recorded  sharers  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
farm  for  a  number  of  years,  I  proposed  to  cut  out  their  names ;  and 
in  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  shares  as  recorded  were  not  the  same 
as  those  in  which  the  farm  was  actually  held  or  in  proportion  to  the 
shares  taken  by  the  lessees  in  the  development  of  the  village,  I  proposed 
to  ffrant  the  proprietary  right  in  shares  differing  horn  those  recorded 
ana  more  in  accordance  with  the  actual  state  of  things.  Of  the  31 
farms  held  on  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  North- Western  Provinces' Govern- 
ment I  proposed  to  grant  proprietaiy  rights  in  24  ;  and  of  the  other  57  farms 
in  43  the  conditions  of  the  farm  seemed  to  have  been  so  far  fulfilled 
as  to  justify  a  grant  of  proprietaiy  rights.  These  proposals  were  sanc- 
tioned, and  proprietary  ri^ts  were  granted  to  the  lessees  of  67  to¥n:i- 
ships  with  an  area  of  l,89j47  acres  of  which  91,896  acres  were  culti- 
vated, and  with  a  gross  assessment  of  Bs.' 22,075.  The  remaining  21 
townships  with  an  area  of  65,545  acres  of  which  only  22,095  acres 
were  cultivated,  and  a  gross  assessment  of  Rs.  5,660,  did  not  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  developed  and  I  proposed  to  keep  them  as  farms  until  the 
conditions  should  have  been  more  nearly  fulfilled.  The  property  to 
be  given  away,  which  might  be  valued  at  Ra  5  per  acre,  was  much  too 
valuable  to  be  granted  without  exacting  a  rair  equivalent,  and  the 
lessees  should  be  required  to  fulfil  substantiallv  the  conditions  of  their 
agreement  The  most  difficult  condition  to  mlfil  was  that  of  making 
a  pakka  well  In  the  83  Fazilki  farm  villages,  a  paJcka  well  had  been 
made  in  72,  but  there  were  still  11  in  wmch  no  pakka  well  had  been 
made.  In  someof  the  lattertheexcusegiven  was  that  the  water  was  brackish 
and  that  a  pakka  well,  if  made,  would  be  useless.    But  in  many   villages 
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'throughout  the  tract  brackish  wells  had  been  made  sweet  by  pouring 
rainwater  down  them  every  rainy  season,  and  there  was  little  doubt 
that  in  these  villages  also  ifApaJdca  well  were  made  it  would  in  course 
of  time  become  sweet  in  the  same  way.  In  this  dry  country  no  village 
could  be  considered  properly  established  until  it  had  its  paJcka  well, 
and  I  recommended  that,  except  in  one  or  two  small  townships,  Govern- 
ment should  insist  on  the  making  of  a  well  before  granting  proprietary 
right&  In  a  few  cases  the  number  of  families  established  m  the  village 
or  the  proportion  of  area  cultivated  was  too  small  Tenants  were 
plentiful,  and  the  lessees  could  have  no  difficulty  in  fulfilling  these  con- 
ditions, and  I  recommended  that  this  should  be  required  of  them  and 
that  they  should  make  up  the  full  number  of  tenants  with  rights  of 
occupancy  and  the  full  area  of  land  held  with  occupancy  rights.  I  did 
not  support  Mr  Wakefield's  proposal  to  resume  numerous  plots  here  and 
there  and  hold  them  as  Government  rakha.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  manage  such  rcMia  satisfactorily  and  would  have  b3en  inequitable, 
though  quite  within  the  rights  of  Government,  to  rasume  many  such 
areas ;  and  it  was  only  in  one  case,  Bhangar  Ehera,  in  which  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  area  had  been  brought  under  cultivation,  that  I 
proposed  to  resume  part  of  the  township.  I  recommended  that  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  farm  was  maintained  the  lessees  should  be  given  a 
period  of  five  years  within  which  to  fulfil  the  conditions  now  imposed, 
and  should  meanwhile,  to  mark  their  inferior  status,  pay  to  Government, 
in  addition  to  the  land-revenue  assessment,  a  proprietor's  due  (mdlikaTia) 
of  II3.  50  or  Kb.  100  per  annum.  These  proposals  were  with  a  few  un- 
important  modifications  supported  by  tfie  financial  Commissioner  and 
sanctioned  by  Government,  and  I  was  directed  to  cany  them  out 

257.    In  January  1883 1  returned  to  F&zilk&  to  announce  and  carry 

Th    rd  'ed     t       ^^^  these  ordors.    I  called  before  me  the  lessees 

e  o   ere  cam    on  .       ^^^  under-tenants  of  the  88  £gtrmed  villages  and 

explained  to  them,  village  by  village,  and  holding  by  holding,  what 
the  orders  of  Government  were  regardmg  their  future  rights.     I  fixed  and 
announced  the  rate  of  rent  to  be  paid  by   each  holding  for  the  term  of 
Settlement,  and  in  almost  everv  case  botk  parties  seemed  satisfied  that 
the  rate  fixed  was  fair.     Generally,  with  reference  to  the  rates   of   rent 
previously  current  in  the  village  and  to  those  in  force  in  neighbouring 
proprietary  townships,  I  fixed  the  rent-rate  at  double  the  incidence   of 
the   land-revenue ;  where  rent  had  been  paid  m  kind,  the  old  rate  was 
maintained.     I  attested  the  shares  in  proprietary  right  or  in  the   farm 
in  each  case,  and  decided  all  disputes  regarding  shares.  I  also  answered 
all  objections  made  on  general  grounds  by  proprietors  or  tenants,   drew 
up  instructions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  remaining  procedure  was 
to  be  carried  out,  and  decided  all  disputes  brought  to  my  notice.     The 
lessees  of  each  township  were  told  they  must  enter  into  agreements  with 
their  tenants  granting  them  rights  of  occupancy  in  the  land  they  cultivated, 
and  must  agree  to  the  rents  meed  by  me  for  the  term  of  Settlement,  and 
bind  themselves  thereafter  to  abide  by  the  rents  fixed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Settlement  Officer.    The  under-tenants  were  evidently  cfrateful  for 
the  protection  afforded  them  and  most  of  thelesseesadmittea  the  justice 
of  the  stipulation ;  some  of  them  objected  to  the  grant  of  occupancy 
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rights  to  those  sub-tenants  who  had  only  recently  settled  in  the  village 
and   a  number  of  appeals  were  presented  on  this  ground :  in  every  case 
however  they  were  rejected  and  my  order  was  earned  out  and  acted  on. 
In   a  very  few  cases  in  which  a  lessee  had  recently  given  land  to  a  new 
tenant  from  his  own  cultivated  holding,  or  in  which  he  had  let  land  on  a 
well  made  by  himself,  he  was  not  required  to  grant  occupancy  rights  to  the 
tenant,  and  such  land  was  entered  as  held  at  the  will  of  the  proprietors. 
I   was  unable  myself  to  attest  the  a^eements  in  every  case,  and  this 
was  done  by  the  Extra  Assistant  Settlement  Officer  during  the  year 
1883.     Some  of  the  lessees  held  out  and  would  not  agree  to  the  terms 
offered,  but  when  all  their  appeals  had  been  rejected  and  their  position 
had  been  explained  to  them,  they  one  and  all  accepted  the  terms  offered 
them  by  Oovemment  and  attested  the  necessary  agreements,  whi<^h 
were   recorded  by  the  Extra  Assistant  Settlement  Officer  on  the  Settle- 
ment record  of  the  village,  which  had  been  already  completed  and  Bedred 
in  accordance  with  the  old  status  and  was  now  correctecl  in  accordance 
with  the  orders  passed  in  each  case.     The  lessees  agreed  to  grant  to  the 
sub-tenants  cultivating  land  in  the  village,  occupancy  rights  similar  to 
those  described  in  section   5,     clause  3    of    the   Tenancy  Act  in  all 
the  land  they  cultivated  at  the  Settlement  measurement  and  attesta- 
tion, and  to  take  on  that  land  no  higher  rent  than  that  fixed  by  the 
Settlement  Officer ;  and  admitted  that  should  they  at  any  time  fial  in 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  these  agreements,  Government  would  be  at 
liberty  to  resume  the  grant  of  proprietary  rights  made  on  those  condi- 
tions.    The  occupancy  rights  are  to  devolve  on  the  heirs  of  the  tenant 
according  to  the  customary  rules  which  regulate  the  devolution  of  pro- 
prie.tary  rights  in  arable  land  in  the  tribe  to  which  the  tenant  belongs, 
provided  that  no  collateral  relative  of  the  present  tenant  shall  succeed 
to  his  rights  unless  their  common  ancestor  shall  have  been  a  tenant  in 
the  village.     In  a  very  few  cases  where  tenants  still  residing  in  the 
village  had  been   evicted  during  the  last  few  years  by  the  lessee,  he 
was  required  to  reinstate  them  in  their  old  fields  or  give  them  either 
an  equal  area  of   cultivated  land  or  one  and  a  half  times  the  area  of 
waste  land.     Tenants  of  less  than  ten  years  standing  not  resident  in 
the  village  were  told  that  they  would  forfeit  their  right  of  occupancy  if 
they  did  not,  within  two  years,  take  up  their  residence  in  the  village. 
When  the  necessary  agreements  had  all  been  attested,  deeds  of  grant 
.  were  made  out  conferring  on  the  lessees  of  67  townships  the  proprietary 
ri|^ht  in  the  whole  land  of  the  townships  aggregating  1,89,747  acres,  of 
which  91,896  acres  were  cultivated     The  money  value  of  tiiis  fiift  may 
be  estimated  at  nine  l&khs  of  rupees,  as  the  land  if  sold  in  me  open 
market  would  probably  feteh  this  sum.    In  one  case,  Bhangar  Ehera^ 
in  which  the  Jessee  had  brought  under  cultivation  only  a  small  porticm 
of  the  area^  he  was  made  proprietor  of  only  1,500  acres,  and  the  remain- 
ing 2,500  acres  were  resumed  and  sold  at  a  favourable  price  for  Bs.  8,000 
to  the  Sikh  Jats  of  Maharw&Ia  whose  land  had  been  taken  up  fbr  a 
reservoir  on  the  Abobar  Branch  of  the  Sirhind  Canal.    In  l^e  remain- 
ing 20  townships  aggregating  about  61,500  acres,  the  farm  was  continued 
to  the  lessees  for  five  years  ending  May  1888  on  certain  conditions,  the 
chief  of  which  were  that  they  should  grant  their  sub-tenants  occupakicy 
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i^hta,  pay  Ooveniment  in  addition  to  the  aaaefisment  proprietory  duea 
aggregating  Bs.  955  per  annum,  and  fulfil  the  remaining  conditions  of 
their  Tease,  such  as  making  a  pakka  well,  establishing  the  proper  number 
of  fiucnilies  and  cultivating  naif  the  area.  (See  Appendix).  Written 
notices  were  given  to  the  lessees  setting  forth  tiie  conditions  in  each  case. 
No  leasee  is  to  be  allowed  to  transfer  or  mortgage  his  right  or  to  eject 
a  tenant  without  the  sanction  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner ;  and  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  should  see  that  the  proprietary  dues  are  punctually 
paid,  and  report  briefly  each  year  the  progress  made  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions.  Should  they  be  fulfilled  vdthin  the  five  vears,  the  proprietary 
dues  might  be  at  once  remitted  and  proprietary  rights  granted  without 
further  delay ;  but  at  all  events  a  complete  report  should  be  submitted 
after  the  expiry  of  the  five  years ;  and  in  granting  proprietary  rights,  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  occupancy  rights  to  the  tenants. 

258.    One  of  the  most  important  results  of  these  orders  has  been 

Th  eff   ta  f  th    id         to  confer  occupaucy  riffhts  on  2,000  tenants  who 

e     ec    o      e  o   ew.    ^^  ^^^  previously  hold  any  land  with  rights  of 

occupancy,  and  to  give  this  status  to  the  tenants  in  respect  of  some 
80,000  acres  of  land  previously  held  by  them  as  tenants-at-will ;  thus 
raising  the  area  held  in  the  district  by  tenants  with  rights  of  occu- 
panc^  to  about  5,00,000  acres  or  nearly  half  the  cultivated  area  of  the 
district ;  which  is  now  held  about  30  per  cent  by  the  proprietors  them* 
selves,  45  per  cent  by  occupancy  tenants  and  25  per  cent  by  tenants* 
at-wilL  This  wholesale  grant  of  occupancy  rights  has  not  only  directly 
benefitted  the  tenants  of  these  Farmed  villages,  but  has  helped  to 
8tr^[^hen  the  position  of  the  tenant-class  throughout  the  district  by 
afformn^  a  striking  example  both  to  landlords  and  tenants,  and  showing 
how  desirous  Qovemment  was  to  give  the  tenants  security  fixHn  eject* 
ment.  The  artificial  demand  which  will  be  created  for  tenants  in  order 
to  enable  the  lessees  of  the  villages  still  held  in  fSarm  to  break  up  the 
necessary  area  during  the  next  five  years,  will  also  tend  to  counteract 
the  depression  of  the  tenant-class  jfenerally,  due  to  the  Tenancy  Act 
and  the  definition  of  rights  during  Settlement  operations.  It  will  be 
observed  that  we  have  dealt  with  these  Farmed  villages  on  much  the 
same  principles  as  were  followed  at  the  Regular  Settlement  The  ten* 
ants  have  been  granted  occupancy  rights  in  all  the  land  they  cultivate  at 
rents  fixed  for  t£e  term. of  the  Settlement,  and  in  those  townships  in 
which  proprietary  rights  have  been  granted,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  land  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  lessees,  who  have  now  been  made 
proprietors  of  the  whole  township.  It  is  possible  that  in  future  in  these 
townships  the  same  difficulties  will  arise  as  in  the  older  villages  between 
proprietors  and  tenants  regarding  land  broken  up  fix)m  the  prairie  here- 
after; but  in  view  of  the  history  of  rights  in  the  district,  of  the  Tenancy 
and  Land  Revenue  Acts,  and  of  the  promises  held  out  to  the  lessees^ 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  go  fiurther  in  the  direction  of  securing  the 
position  of  the  tenants  in  these  villages  or  to  place  stricter  limits  on 
the  proprietary  rights  to  be  given  to  the  lessees,  who  had  taken  up 
the  leases  in  the  fiiit  instance  directly  and  individually  and  not  merely 
as  the  leaders  of  a  oonmiumtv.  At  all  events>  after  the  stru^le  that 
has  been  earned  an,  it  will  han&y  be  possible  for  the  taumts  in  thing 
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villages  to  entertain  hopes  such  as  prevailed  generally  before  1880, 
that  they  will  be  granted  occupancy  rights  in  land  they  may  break  up 
hereafter. 

The  object  for  which  these  leases  were  ^franted  has  on  the  whole 
met  with  signal  success.  The  Dry  Tract  of  Fazilk&,  great  part  of  which 
was  a  desert  waste  only  thirty  years  ago,  is  now  fairly  well  peopled  and 
cultivated.  At  every  three  miles  or  so  there  is  a  good-sized  village 
with  a  prosperous  population,  a  good  pond  and  often  a  pakka  well 
In  the  83  farmed  villages  of  Fazilka  with  their  total  area  of  2,49,970 
acres,  which  30  years  ago  was  almost  all  uncultivated,  cultivation  now 
extends  to  1,09,185  acres  or  44  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  and  these  town- 
ships, then  almost  wholly  uninhabited,  have  now  a  population  of  16,800 
souls  or  43  per  square  mile.  This  stage  of  progress  is  still  considerably 
behind  that  of  the  similar  tract  in  tahsil  I)abw41i,  which  has  61  per 
cent,  of  its  area  cultivated  and  a  population  of  87  per  square  mile,  but 
it  represents  a  very  satisfactory  advance  and  proves  the  soundness  of 
the  views  of  the  authorities  of  the  time  and  the  success  with  which 
they  have  been  carried  out. 

259.    I  may  here  give  some  account  of  the  peculiar  tenure  found  in 
Tu^  fl«vv»i-w,v.«^  <^«f-     some  villages,  which  has  developed  out  of  the 

The  SakmamDari grants.      „    ,,,       {^  .  .  j      a.       .i^  i     .         - 

SvMlarrwari  grants  made  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Pindirf  campaign  in  1818,  when  the  army  was  largely  reduced  With 
the  object  of  provimng  for  the  disbanded  troops  and  also  it  seems  in 
order  to  establish  a  sort  of  military  colony  along  the  frontier  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Roman  plan,  grants  of  land  in  Hari4iia  and  Bhattiana,  and 
especially  in  the  Sotar  or  Ohaggar  valley  lately  annexed  from  the  Bhatti 
Naw4b  of  R4nii,  were  offered  to  the  officers  and  men  of  nine  regiments 
of  Bohilla  Cavalry  and  Irregular  Horse  which  had  been  selected  for  dis- 
bandment ;  they  were  given  deeds  entitling  them  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  so  many  highaa  of  land  and  were  left  to  make  application  to  the 
local  officers.  At  that  time  Bhatti4na,  which  had  just  been  annexed, 
was  in  a  very  unsettled  state  and  bore  a  bad  reputation  owing  to  the 
plundering  propensities  of  the  Bhattis  and  other  Musalm4n  tribes ;  and 
the  Sotar  valley  was  very  thinly  peopled  and  covered  with  dense  jungle 
and  grass.  Most  of  the  grantees  were  natives  of  Hindustan,  Kohil- 
khand  and  the  Central  Indian  States,  and  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
risking  their  lives  and  property  in  such  an  unsettled  country  so  far  from 
their  homes ;  and  for  a  time  comparatively  few  of  them  took  any  steps 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  their  grants,  so  that  the  attempt  to  establish 
a  military  colony  on  the  fix>ntier  met  with  only  partial  succesa  But  as 
the  country  developed  under  British  rule,  and  life  and  property  became 
more  secure  and  ns^hts  in  land  more  valuable,  the  grantees  or  sukhUzm'' 
bars — so  called  eiliier  from  "  supernumerary,"  or  as  having  taken  their 
discharge  (lambar)  on  easy  terms  (aukh) — from  time  to  time  applied  to 
the  local  officer  to  be  put  m  possession  of  their  grants.  When  in  1837 
Bhattiana  was  made  into  a  se{>arate  district  under  Major  Thoresby  as 
Superintendent,  on  his  first  tour  in  the  Ghaggar  valley  his  tent  was 
beset  for  hours  daily  by  sukhlambars  who  had  b^n  led  by  the  news 
of  special  arrangements  for  the  development  of  the  tract  to  apply  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  their  grant&    For  years  afterwards  such  claimants^ 
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were  constantly  turning  up,  until  in  1849  Govermnent  decisively  pro- 
hibited any  further  sukmambari  ffrants,  and  those  not  till  then  applied 
for  were  held  to  have  lapsed.  The  deeds  of  grant,  many  of  which  are 
dated  in  1819  and  1820,  run  in  some  such  terms  as  tilese : — **  As  by 
order  of  the  Qovemor-General  each  disbanded  trooper  is  to  receive  a 
hundred  biglias  of  culturable  waste  land  for  his  support,  so-and-so 
trooper  has  at  his  request  been  granted  a  hundred  highas  in  such-and- 
such  a  village  te  be  held  free  of  revenue  by  him  and  his  son  and  son's 
son  for  three  ^nerations.  If  he  have  no  son,  or  his  descendants  within 
three  generations  die  within  20  years,  the  land  will  be  held  revenue-free 
by  his  relatives  for  20  yeais.  The  proprietary  right  will  remain  with 
him  and  his  descendante  for  ever,  tut  after  three  generations  they  will 
pay  reyenue  like  other  proprietors  of  land.  He  should  take  possession 
of  the  land,  reside  in  the  village  and  cultivate  his  grant"  Elach  trooper 
received  a  ^rant  of  a  hundred  mghas,  and  each  officer  was  given  a  larger 
area  accordm^te  his  rank.  When  a  grantee  presented  his  deed  of  grant 
te  the  local  officer,  it  was  compared  with  the  registers,  and  if  it  was 
found  correct,  the  grantee  was  put  in  possession  of  the  specified  area  of 
land  in  the  village  mentioned,  the  plot  being  measured  and  demarcated 
and  made  over  te  him.  Some  of  tne  grantass  settled  in  the  village  or 
its  neighbourhood  and  themselves  arranged  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
land,  but  most  of  them  were  content  te  take  fonnal  possession,  and  have 
their  names  recorded  in  the  revenue  papers,  and  then  returned  te  their 
homes  across  the  Jamna,  sometimes  appointing  a  resident  their  agent 
for  the  management  of  the  land,  but  often  without  making  any  ar- 
rangement at  all  for  its  cultivation.  In  1842-43  a  general  enquiry 
seems  te  have  been  made,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  plots  demarcated 
anew ;  but  a  full  and  detailed  enquiry  was  commenced  in  1852  by  Gapt. 
Bobertson,  the  Superintendent  of  Bhattiana,  in  the  course  of  the 
Begular  Settlement,  and  a  complete  register  of  all  sukhlambari  grants 
was  drawn  up  for  each  village,  giving  the  names  of  the  grantees,  the 
area  of  each  grant  and  the  terms  on  which  it  was  held,  whether  it  was 
still  held  revenue-fi'ee  or  had  been  resumed.  This  register  is  still  in 
the  district  office  and  has  been  revised  in  the  present  Settlement, 
brought  up  te  date,  and  reSaired.  After  the  circumstances  of  each  such 
holding  had  been  attested,  I  summoned  before  me  the  leading  svJMaTH' 
bars,  and  after  enquiry  from  them  and  examination  of  the  papers,  I 
drew  up  a  note  on  the  whole  subject  with  references  to  past  onlers  and 
the  decisiona  This  note  will  be  found  id  the  district  office,  and  I  give 
here  an  abstract  of  the  conclusions  at  which  I  arrived  regarding  the 
tenure  of  these  holdings. 

Rights  of  the  grantees  260.  The  terms  of  the  sukhlambari  gntfits 
against  Qoyernment  and  are  thus  stated  in  a  note  drawn  up  at  Hissar  on 
among  themselves.  the  15th  November  1850  by  the  Lieutenant- 

Governor  of  the  North- Western  Provinces. 

(1.)  The  tenures  to  be  rent-free  for  three  lives  in  direct  lineal 
succession  in  the  male  line  from  the  grantee. 

(2.)  If  male  issue  fail,  the  tenure  to  be  rent-free  for  20  years 
certain  from  the  date  of  possession,  not  fi^m  the  date  of  the  deed  of 
grant,  nor  frt>m  tl^e  date  on  which  the  grantee  demised. 
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(3.)  On  expiry  of  the  rent-free  term,  the  tenures  to  be  settled  in 
iMroprietary  right  with  the  next  of  kin  or  the  assignees  of  the  grantee  or 
bis  neirs. 

In  1852  it  was  held  that  if  any  grantee  &iled  to  cultivate  his  land 
it  would  be  liable  to  resumption,  but  neither  this  rule  nor  the  condi- 
tion requiring  the  grantee  to  reside  in  the  village  seems  to  have  been 
enforced ;  indeed,  many  of  the  grantees  have  always  resided  at  a  distance. 
The  "  bigha"  which  was  the  standard  of  measure  when  the  grants  were 
first  made,  was  a  square  of  only  18  gcUhas  side,  while  the  oigha  of  the 
Regular  and  Revised  Settlements  was  the  Shahjahiinpur  oigha  of  20 
gamas  side,  equal  to  fivc'-eighths  of  an  acre,  so  that  the  "  hundred  highcuT 
of  the  origins^  grants  amounted  only  to  81  Settlement  bighaa,  or  a 
little  over  50  acres,  and  this  is  the  usual  area  of  the  ''  hundred-Mgha" 
grants  as  recorded  at  the  Regular  Settlement  and  as  now  held  by  the 
grantees ;  but  many  of  the  grants  had  been  very  carelessly  demarcated 
and  the  boundaries  of  many  had  become  effaced  or  had  been  encroach* 
ed  on  by  the  neighbouring  proprietors,  so  that  many  of  them  as  now 
held  vary  considerably  from  the  original  area  graiited.  It  was  decided 
by  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  1852  &at  if  the  original  sukhlambar  died 
without  male  issue,  his  widow  was  not  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  revenue* 
free  grant,  which  must  in  such  a  case  lapse  20  years  after  the  grantee 
first  took  possession ;  but  the  widow  of  a  sukhlambar  is  entitled  to 
maintenance  from  his  successors.  It  has  been  usual  to  interpret  the 
^[rant  as  being  for  three  male  Uvea  rather  than  generations ;  for  mstance, 
if  the  eldest  son  die  before  the  &ther  leaving  a  grandson,  the  grant, 
instead  of  going  (1)  Sukhlambar,  (2)  son,  (3)  grancbon,  goes  (1)  Sukh- 
lambar, (2)  grandson^  (3)  great-grandson ;  or  again,  if  the  son  succeeds 
and  dies  without  male  issue,  the  second  son  is  allowed  to  succeed  as 
third  life,  and  the  grant  goes  (1)  Sukhlambar,  (2)  eldest  son,  (3)  second 
son.  The  right  to  hold  revenue-free  descends  to  the  eldest  son  and  to 
his  eldest  son  in  preference  to  a  younger  branch,  and  the  right  to  enjoy 
the  revenue  of  the  holding  would  seem  to  vest  in  the  person  in  whose 
name  it  is  released,  t.e.,  the  eldest  son  ;  and  the  sukhlambars  say  that 
while  it  was  formerly  usual  for  the  revenue-fr^e  holder  to  allow  all  his 
relatives  to  share  in  the  exemption  from  revenue,  it  is  now  more  common 
for  him  to  refuse  to  allow  his  relatives  to  participate.  The  existence  of 
the  revenue-fr^e  holders  is  annually  attested  as  prescribed  in  the  general 
rules,  and  much  trouble  is  often  experienced  in  obtaining  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  many  who  reside  across  the  Jamna  or  in  Native 
Statea  Where  satisfactory  evidence  cannot  be  obtained,  the  tenure 
should  be  attached,  and  after  two  years  resumed  The  Deputv  Com- 
mifdoner  has  the  power  to  sanction  tiiie  succession  of  heirs  under  the 
terms  of  the  grant  On  the  lapse  of  a  sukhlambari  grant,  it  is  usual 
to  settle  the  land  with  the  heirs  at  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  fiiU  revenue 
rates  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  of  Settlement  A  number  of  the 
heirs  of  siiMlaTabars,  who  had  been  holding  at  such  favourable  terms 
applied  to  have  them  continued,  but  it  was  only  in  a  few  cases  that 
there  seemed  any  ground  for  such  further  iadulgence,  and  most  of  such 
holdings  were  assessed  at  full  rates  in  the  present  Settlement  Whex% 
the  heir  is  a  widow,  a  pension  mi^  be  granted  her  under  the  Pension 
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Rules  of  1878.  While  the  right  of  enjoying  the  revenue  of  the  holdings 
80  long  as  it  is  exempt  from  paying  revenue  to  the  State,  vests  in  the 
holder  for  the  time  being,  on  the  resumption  of  the  grant  the  proprie- 
tary right  in  the  land  vests  in  all  the  heirs  of  the  original  sukhlambar 
by  the  ordinaiy  rules  of  inheritance  and  not  in  the  heirs  of  the  last 
revenue-free  holder  only. 

261.    A  large  number  of  sukhlambari  grants  have  now  been  re- 
sumed ;  a  considerable  number  were  confiscated 
.^t^oi^rX^^    for  misconduct  of  the  holders  in  the  mutiny. 

but  the  greater  number  have  been  resumed 
owing  to  the  expiry  of  the  three  lives  for  which  they  were  granted.  As 
the  proprietary  right  also  was  conferred  on  the  grantees,  their  heirs  for 
the  most  part  remain  in  possession  as  proprietors  paying  the  revenue 
assessed  on  the  land.  In  the  idiom  of  the  district,  a  plot  of  land 
granted  to  a  sukhlambar  is  a  called  a  chitki,  and  when  it  has  been  re- 
sumed a  khewat  The  sukhlambars  are  known  as  ndmkate,  i.e.,  men 
whose  names  have  been  cut  off  the  regimental-roll,  and  the  heirs  of  a 
sukhlambar,  who  are  in  possession  of  a  resumed  plot  or  khewai  are 
known  as  khewatddrs.  As  most  of  them  are  of  Hindustanf  origin  and 
retain  their  Hindustani  dress,  languaj^e  and  customs,  they  form  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  natives  of  this  part  of  the  country.  Many  of  them  are 
Musalmins  of  the  Shaikh,  Mughal,  Path  an,  or  Saiyad  tribes ;  some  live 
in  SirsiL,  where  they  act  as  petition-writers,  agents,  servants,  or  peons, 
and  arrange  for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  through  tenants,  while 
some  live  m  the  villages  where  their  lands  are,  such  as  Narel,  Kariwali, 
Humiyun  Khera,  but  many  of  them  still  live  in  their  ancestral  homes 
across  the  Jamna,  and  seldom  visit  this  district.  When  the  grants  were 
first  made  the  land  of  the  townships  had  no  owner  but  Qovemment,  and 
the  grantees  were  put  in  possession  of  their  several  plots  only,  and  had 
no  more  connection  with  each  other,  or  with  the  other  land  of  the 
village  than  that  they  happened  to  be  in  the  same  township.  The  re- 
maining land  of  the  township  was  still  at  the  disposal  of  Government 
and  was  conferred  in  proprietary  right,  sometimes  on  one  or  more  of  the 
sukhlambars,  sometimes  on  other  parties.  At  the  Regular  Settlement 
an  enquiry  was  held  into  the  proprietary  right  to  these  townships  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  District,  and  those  persons  who  were  considered  to  have 
established  a  claim  to  the  land  of  the  township  not  allotted  to  the  sukhlam- 
bars, which  is  still  called  hkdUa  land,  were  declared  to  be  the  proprietors 
Qnswaddrs)  of  the  township,  and  to  own  it  jointly  in  certain  shares,  while 
the  sukhlambars  and  their  heirs  were  recorded  as  owning  only  each  his 
own  plot  of  land.  The  Settlement  Officer  in  some  villages  declared  that 
the  heirs  of  sukhlambars  whose  grant  had  lapsed  stood  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  township  in  a  relation  resembling  that  of  occupancy 
tenants,  and  that  their  mterest  in  the  land  would  lapse  to  Qovemment 
on  their  death,  but  this  view  w&»  never  acted  upon,  and  was  distinctly 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  original  grant  and  to  the  decudon  of  the 
lieutenant-Govemor  in  1850  above  quoted.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  heirs  of  sukhlambars  have  proprietary  rights  each  in  his  own 
plot  of  land.  Disputes  have,  however,  constantly  arisen  between  them 
and  the  fH^prietors  of  the  township  {bimvaddra)  regarding  their  res- 
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pectiv^  rights  in  the  land  not  comprised  within  the  holding  of  the  in- 
dividual  mewoMdr  or  sukhlambars  heir.  The  biswaddrs  maintain 
that  the  proprietary  right  of  each  khewaiddr  is  strictly  limited  to  his 
own  holding  (mdlik  qahza  or  TmUciyat  7rwhd/Ada\  and  that  he  has  no 
right  to  share  in  the  income  of  the  common  land  of  the  village  {khdU 
bo)  which  belongs  to  the  biawaddra  only.  One  of  the  forms  the  dispute 
has  taken  has  been  regarding  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  have  the  lands 
of  absentee  khewatddrs  made  over  to  them.  EQtherto  as  there  was 
generally  inconvenience  and  loss  attached  to  the  possession  of  such 
lands,  the  headman  of  the  biawaddrs  who  was  compelled  by  the  reve- 
nue-collector to  pay  the  arrears  of  revenue  on  such  land  was  allowed  by 
the  other  proprietors  to  retain  possession  of  it ;  but  now  that  there 
seems  some  prospect  of  profit,  the  khewatddrs  have  asked  to  have  it 
declared  that  they  as  a  txxiy  have  a  right  prior  to  that  of  the  biawaddra 
of  the  township,  of  taking  up  the  land  of  an  absentee  khewatddr.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Land  Bevenue  Act,  however,  in  such  a  case  the  claim  of 
the  person  who  in  case  of  sale  would  have  a  right  of  pre-emption  must  be 
pre&rred ;  and  it  has  recently  been  held  in  a  case  in  Eanwdli  that  the 
proprietors  of  a  township  (biawaddra)  have  a  right  of  pre-emption 

!>rior  to  that  of  the  khewatddra,  so  they  would  seem  to  have  a  pre- 
erential  right  to  have  the  land  of  an  absentee  khewatddr  made  over 
to  them.  In  this  Settlement  the  khewatddra  in  one  or  two  villages 
asked  to  have  their  lands  separated  off  firom  the  khdlaa  lands  and  made 
into  a  separate  patt{  with  a  separate  headman.  This  request  was  re- 
fused, as  the  plots  are  scattered  about  the  township  and  have  no  more 
connection  with  each  other  than  they  have  with  the  rest  of  the  land 
of  the  township,  nor  have  the  khewatddra  a  community  of  interest  not 
shared  with  them  by  the  biawaddra ;  often  the  biawaddra  are  also 
Met£W&^(2ar9,  and  ususdly  the  former  live  in  the  village,  while  the  lattter 
often  live  elsewhere.  It  has  been  held  however  that  the  interests  of 
the  khewatddra  should  be  considered  when  partition  is  applied  for  by 
the  biawaddra.  As  the  grazing  rights  in  these  lands  are  somewhat 
valuable,  disputes  have  often  arisen  regarding  the  right  to  levy  grazing- 
fees  and  to  share  in  them.  It  is  usual  in  these  villages  for  the  cattle  to 
graze  over  the  whole  area  indiscriminately  and  the  headman  realises 
the  fees  for  the  whole  village.  The  biawaddra  claim  the  right  of  shar- 
ing them  according  to  their  shares  in  the  township  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  khewatddra,  and  the  latter  claim  to  share  them  in  proportion  to 
their  land.  From  the  former  Settlement  record  and  recent  decisions 
it  seems  that  if  a  khewatddr  chooses  to  make  proper  arrangements 
for  preserving  his  grass  to  his  own  private  use  by  demarcating  and 
fencing  his  fields,  he  has  the  right  to  do  so ;  and  if  the  cattle  graze 
all  over  the  village  indiscriminately,  it  would  seem  that  the  "khewatddra 
are  entitled  to  share  in  the  grazing  fees  in  proportion  to  the  land  they 
own.  In  some  villages,  however,  it  has  himerto  been  the  custom  for 
the  biawaddra  only  to  take  the  grazing  fees  of  the  whole  village. 
Where  any  dispute  or  doubt  existed  on  this  or  any  other  point,  we 
simply  repeated  in  our  revised  record  of  rights  the  entry  in  the  re- 
cord of  the  Regular  Settlement  It  will  be  seen  that  the  status  of 
these  khewatdara  is  higher  than  that  of  m^e  tenants  with  rights  of* 
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occupancy,  as  they  are  entitled  to  hold  their  plots  without  paying  a  pro- 
prietary  due  to  any  one,  and  are  not  liable  to  ejectment  for  non-pay- 
ment of  arrears  of  rent.  But  their  proprietai^  right  is  limited  to  their 
own  holding  and  they  have  almost  no  nghts  m  the  remaining  land  of 
the  township,  except  those  that  are  enjoyed  by  resident  tenants  with 
rights  of  occupancy. 

262.     The  cluef  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  avJchlaTribari  hold- 
ings has  been  tne  absenteeism  of  the  grantees 
th'^l^^f  *bi^  regarding    gj^d  their  descendants.     Many  of  them  rarely 
^  an    0  a   en  e  gran       ,^^^  ^j^^  district    and    have   made    no   proper 

arrangement  for  the  cultivation  of  their  land 
and  the  payment  of  the  revenue  and  cesses.     The  produce  of  the   Sotar 
lands  in  the  Ghaggar  valley,  where  most  of  the  grants  were  made,  is 
very  variable.    Sometimes  when  the  floods  &il,  nothing  is  produced ; 
at  other  times  the  crop  is  of  great  value.     Some  of  the  absentees  make 
a  practice  of  coming  to  the  district  only  when  they  hear  that  their  hold- 
ings have  producea  a  crop  and  endeavouring  to  get  a  share  of  the  pro- 
duce by  way  of  rent  from  the  cultivator ;  when  they  hear  that  there 
is  no  produce  worth  coming  for,  they  make  no  arrangement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  revenue  and  leave  the  resident  proprietors  to  pay  it  for 
them.     Hitherto  the  practice  has  been  to  compel  the  headman  of  the 
village  to  pay  up  the  revenue  and  to  leave  him  to  recover  the  amount 
fit)m  the  absentee  as  best  he  can  by  Civil  suit  or  otherwise.     Sometimes 
the  headman  has  informally  taken  possession  of  land  of  the  absentee, 
and  sometimes  he  has  been  put  in  possession  by  the  Revenue  authorities, 
but  without  the  due  formalities  and  without  fixing  a  reasonable  period 
for  which  the  headman  is  to  retain  possession  of  the  land.     Thus  at  the 
present  Settlement  there  were  numerous  cases  in  which  the  owners  of 
such  plots  have  been  found  out  of  possession,  the  plot  being  held  by  the 
headman  or  some  other  proprietor  in  the  village  with  ill-&fined  rights ; 
in  such  cases  the  absentee  has,  as  hitherto,  been  recorded  as  the  pro- 
prietor, and  the  present  holder  has  simply  been  recorded  as  in  possession 
of  the  rights  of  the   absentee ;  and  as  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  such 
cases  are  Dy  no  means  well-defined  and  are  generally  disputed,  the 
former  entry  on  the  subject  in  the  administration  paper,  which  is  gene- 
rally vamie,  has  been  repeated  in  the  revised  record    In  some  recent 
cases  when  the  absentee  has  returned  and  claimed  back  his  land,  the 
title  of  the  possessor  has  been  found  defective  and  he  has  been  made 
to  restore  the  land  at  once,  so  that  he  has  had  no  proper  compensa- 
tion for  the   trouble  and  expense  to  which  he  has  been  put  on  the  ab- 
sentee's behalf     Where  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  land  by  order 
of  the   Revenue   Court,  Government   should  in    fairness  and    in  the 
interest  of  the  Revenue  administration  defend  him  fi:x>m  the  claim  of 
the   absentee  until  he  has  received  full  compensation.    In  future  how- 
ever when   the  headman  of  a  township  reports  that  an  absentee  pro- 
prietor has  &iled  to  pay  his  revenue  or  cesses,  the  tahsild&r  should,  in- 
stead of  compelling  the  headman  to  pay  the  arrear  as  has  hitherto  been 
the  custom,  proceed  against  the  defaulter's  land  and  have  it  transferred 
to  the   solvent  co-proprietors  with  due  formality  and  for  a  certain  term 
of  years  sufficient  to  encourage  cultivation  in  the  hard  Sotar  soil  and 
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to  ensure  the  possessor  against  loss  in  paying  the  arrear  and  taking  cm 
himself  the  responsibility  for  the  revenue  due  on  the  land.  Probably 
twelve  years  would  be  a  suitable  period.  A  rule  of  this  nature,  while 
consistent  with  the  law,  would  hardly  be  unjust  to  the  absentees  who 
have  by  their  absence  caused  great  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  resi- 
dent proprietors,  and  would  give  great  encouragement  to  the  develop- 
ment of  cultivation  in  some  of  the  richest  soil  in  the  Qhaggar  valley 
now  lying  uncultivated. 

263.     The  Satlaj  is  the  boundary  betweeen  the   Sirsd  and  Mont- 

•    1    ^    «  gomery  districts,  and  for  purposes  of  adminia- 

by  aUu^ioraaTdilS^Tilr*    tration  and  iurisdiction  the  deep  stream   is  in 

all  cases  taken  to  be  the  boundary  between  the 
two  districta  As  regards  proprietary  right,  custom  is  at  present  in  a 
transition  stage.  Forty  years  ago  when  the  river  was  the  boundary 
between  independent,  and  often  hostile.  States — on  this  side  Mamdot 
and  Bhdwalpur,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Sikhs — ^the  deep  stream  not 
only  formed  the  mutual  boundary  of  the  States,  but  determined  the 
cultivating  rights  of  the  villagers  on  either  side  of  the  river.  No  pea- 
sant belonging  to  this  side  was  allowed  to  obtain  a  footing  on  the  other ; 
even  if  his  land  had  been  transferred  by  avulsion  with  its  buildings 
and  trees,  he  was  forced  to  give  it  up  and  retire  to  his  own  side  of  the 
deep  stream.  But  since  both  sides  came  under  British  rule,  right  has 
no  longer  been  determined  by  might  alone,  and  it  is  now  the  universally 
acknowledged  custom  that  when  land  is  transferred  by  avulsicm  (ril 
^arddnC)  from  one  side  of  the  deep  stream  to  the  other,  still  retaining 
its  former  features  (barU  bamdt)  so  as  to  be  identifiable  as  the  same 
land,  it  remains  the  property  of  its  former  ownera  The  deep-stream 
rule  however  (hada  Sikandri  or  daryd  hadd)  still  so  fiar  prevails 
that  when  land  is  gradually  washed  away  from  one  side  and  gradually 
thrown  up  on  the  other  by  accretion  (burd  bairdmad)  so  as  not  to  be 
identifiable  as  the  same  land,  it  belongs  in  proprietary  right  to  the  village 
adjoining  which  it  is  thrown  up.  Even  in  such  cases  however  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  restore  the  land  to  the  proprietor  who  formerly 
owned  land  on  that  side.  Formerly  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
without  maps  satisfactorily  to  identify  the  site ;  but  since  maps  were 
made,  and  still  more  since  they  began  to  be  accurately  made,  there  is 
B  clear  tendency  to  allow  any  village  which  can  identify  land  as  having 
once  formed  part  of  its  mapped  township  to  claim  it  as  its  own.  Thus, 
BS  between  villages  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  new  land  is  divided 
according  to  the  map  which  records  how  land  formerly  on  that  site  was 
divided,  especially  if  it  is  shown  on  the  most  accurate  map,  viz.,  that 
drawn  up  at  Settlement  And  when  a  village  has  been  washed  away 
altogether  and  land  is  again  formed  on  the  same  site,  the  owners  of  the 
township  which  had  disappeared,  on  the  strength  of  the  old  map 
recover  proprietary  rights  in  the  land  restored,  and  the  owners  of  the 
Bdjoining  village  inland  are  entitled  only  to  so  much  land  as  their  vil« 
lage  map  shows  them  to  have  formerly  possessed  {Tiaqaka  pdra  hUd  jdwe). 
Thus  it  seems  to  follow  that  once  a  village  has  by  avulsion  established 
a  footing  on  the  opposite  bank,  this  fixes  permanently  the  boundary  of 
tile  township  adjoining  it  on  that  bank,   for  even  should  it  be  again 
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carried  away,  it  will,  in  the  event  of  future  accretion  on  that  site,  be- 
come entitled  to  the  land  so  formed,  the  adjoining  township  being  en- 
titled only  to  so  much  land  as  it  had  when  the  former  township  was 
established  between  it  and  the  river.  Thus  there  seems  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  course  of  time  all  boundaries  will  become  fixed,  whichever 
side  of  the  river  they  be  on  {war  pdr  or  len  den).  There  is  no  doubt 
the  people  themselves  would  consider  this  equitable,  although  at  present 
they  wish  to  adhere  to  the  deep-stream  rule.  The  question  regarding 
new  land  is,  whether  it  is  identifiable  as  the  same  lana  that  was  former- 
ly held  by  the  claimant  To  their  eyes  it  seems  identifiable  only  when 
buildings,  trees,  pillars  or  permanent  marks  of  some  kind  remain  on  it 
as  before.  They  do  not  understand  that  with  an  accurate  system  of 
measurement  any  site  can  be  identified  with  land  formerly  mapped, 
whether  it  be  underneath  or  across  the  river.  As  they  get  to  have 
more  confidence  in  our  maps,  they  come  to  depend  on  them  more,  ancf 
during  the  Settlement  of  Mamdot  up  the  river,  many  headmen  on  both 
sides  asked  to  have  their  boundaries  fixed  once  for  all,  to  be  no  longer 
alterable  by  the  vagaries  of  the  river. 

At  present  only  14  villages  in  the  Sirsi  district  actually  border  on 
the  Satlaj.  I  assembled  their  headmen  and  those  of  the  adjoining  vil- 
lages in  the  Montgomery  district  across  the  river,  and  attested  their 
riverain  customs  by  enquiry  firom  them.  The  questions  and  answers 
with  instances  and  notes  were  recorded  by  me,  and  the  record  will  be  found 
in  the  district  office.  The  deep-stream  rule  they  call  "  the  boat- 
boundary"  (kiakti  banna)  because  the  aueotion  as  to  which  branch  of 
the  river  is  the  deep  stream  (tdru  darya)  is  determined  by  observing 
the  course  taken  by  trade- vessels  Qdahti)  in  the  month  of  November 
when  the  river  is  low.  If  boats  use  both  of  two  channels,  the  old  chan- 
nel is  taken  as  the  boundary,  and  if  both  are  new  the  depth  is  measured 
at  the  place  where  they  separate  and  the  deeper  channel  is  taken. 
Every  year  in  the  cold  weather  after  the  river  has  subsided,  an  investi- 
^tion  is  made  by  the  officers  on  either  side,  and  it  is  determined  which 
IS  the  deep  stream  to  be  taken  as  the  boundary  of  the  district,  and  to 
which  township  new  accretions  are  to  be  considered  to  belone.  The 
changes  are  measured  and  mapped  by  the  patw4ris  and  after  check  by 
the  superior  officers  are  incorporated  in  the  records  of  the  respective 
villages,  the  consequent  changes  being  made  in  their  assessments. 
Disputes  constantly  arise  between  opposite  villages  about  the  right 
to  new  land,  and  are  referred  to  the  Civil  Courts  ;  but  as  above 
explained,  the  boundaries  of  opposite  villages  appear  to  be  gradually 
becoming  fixed,  and  as  the  accuracy  of  the  maps  becomes  more 
evident  to  the  Courts  and  to  the  people,  it  seems  probable  that  in  time 
the  deep-stream  rule,  which  is  a  development  of  an  age  of  violence  and 
ignorance,  will  give  place  to  one  of  fixed  boundariea  Between  villages 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river  new  land  is  divided  according  to  the 
former  map  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  new  land  formerly  unmapped  is  divid- 
ed by  extending  the  common  boundary  of  the  two  villages  as  nearly  as 
jpossible  in  a  straight  line.  Within  each  township  the  same  rule  holds, 
9.  6.»  so  Sat  as  the  old  map  shows,  new  land  is  held  to  belong  to  the 
proprietor  who   formerly  owned  the  land  on  the  same  site,  and  any  now 

a3 
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land  thrown  up  on  a  site  formerly  unmapped  is  divided  between  the 
proprietors  of  the  adjoining  land  by  extendii^  their  boundaries  towards 
the  river.  It  seems  that  hitherto  the  rights  of  an  occupancy  tenant 
have  been  considered  to  have  ceased  altogether  when  his  land  was 
carried  away  by  the  river,  but  probably  with  the  increased  accuracy  of 
the  maps  and  tiie  increased  value  of  occupancy  rights  in  land  a  custom 
will  arise  by  which  occupancy  rights  also  will  revive  when  land  is  again 
thrown  up  on  the  old  site. 

264.     In    the    statement    of     customs    or    administration-paper 

(wdjib-ul-arz  or  {qramdma)    prepared  for  each  vilWe  at  the  Regular 

V      J   f  1     1      s.  Settlement  many    clauses  had  been  arbitrarily 

Becord  of  local  cattoms.        ,  r      .i_       o  ^^.i  a     /\rn  j         j 

drawn  up  by  the  Settlement  Omcer  and  made 
of  such  general  application  that  the  form  of  the  statement  was  litho- 
graphed for  a  great  number  of  villages  ;  the  general  spirit  of  the  paper 
was  that  all  rights  of  non-proprietors  were  limitations  on  the  absolute 
proprietary  right  of  those  declared  proprietors,  and  as  rights  became 
more  valuable  and  more  clearly  defined,  there  was  danger  of  the  rights 
of  non-proprietors  disappearing  altogether.  I  drew  attention  to  this  ten- 
dency, and  also  pointed  out  that  in  many  cases  the  interest  of  the  indivi- 
dual proprietors  was  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  community  generally, 
I  therefore  proposed  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  proprietors  from  exer- 
cising the  rights  conferred  on  them  so  as  to  mjure  the  customary 
rights  of  the  non-proprietors,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  good 
administration  generally,  the  conditions  recorded  in  the  administration 

Saper  should  be  amended  or  amplified  where  necessary,  and  made  con- 
itions  of  the  Settlement  under  section  32  of  the  Land  Revenue  Act 
to  be  enforced  by  penalties  similar  to  those  ^ovided  in  section  123  of 
the  Central  Provinces  Land  Revenue  Act  But  it  was  ruled  that  the 
Panjab  Land  Revenue  Act  could  not  be  interpreted  so  as  to  support 
such  action.  Rights  had  developed  too  far  to  be  moulded  in  this  way, 
and  in  revising  the  statement  of  customs  we  were  bound  b^  the  Rules 
under  the  Land  Revenue  Act.  Our  action  was  confined  to  bringing  it  up 
to  date,  striking  out  clauses  regarding  matters  which  had  smce  been 
regulated  by  law,  amplifying  it  where  it  was  obscure  or  deficient  and 
modifying  it  where  all  parties  concerned  a^eed  that  it  did  not  correctly 
state  their  custom.  Although  the  entries  in  the  previous  record  had 
been  very  arbitrary  on  some  points,  they  were  on  the  whole  fairly  con- 
sistent with  local  custom  as  it  then  existed,  and  as  they  were  practically 
binding  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  township,  they  had  directed  the  deve- 
lopment of  custom,  and  few  radical  changes  were  necessary  to  make 
them  consistent  with  the  state  of  things  we  found  to  exist  Although 
the  statement  of  customs  of  each  townsmp  is  complete  in  itself,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  the  customs  prevalent  in  dijSerent  townships  should 
be  compared  one  with  another,  so  that  the  general  bearings  of  each 
custom  may  be  understood  and  disputes  decided  in  accordance  with  the 
local  customs  prevalent  in  the  whole  tract,  as  a  decision  so  based  is 
likely  to  be  more  equitable  than  one  resting  on  the  narrow  basis  of  a 
single  entry  in  the  record  of  a  single  village. 
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265.     One  of  the  most  important  customs  was  that  regulating  the 
Biffhts  of  oasture  right  of  pasture  in  the  uncultivated  prairie.     It 

was  held  at  the  Regular  Settlement  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  proprietors  had  the  right  of  exacting  grazing- 
fees  for  pasturage  within  the  township ;  but  in  a  number  of  villages, 
especially  those  in  which  the  area  of  uncultivated  land  was  compara- 
tively small,  the  cattle  of  residents  were  exempted  from  paying  such 
fees,  and  in  other  villages  the  proprietors  allowed  their  right  to  take 
fees  to  fall  into  disuse.  The  villages  in  which  no  grazing  fees  are 
exacted  from  residents  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  fiagar  tract  south 
of  Sirsa,  among  the  Sikhs  along  the  north-east  border,  and  in  the 
Satlaj  valley.  In  such  villages  all  residents  without  restriction  can  send 
any  cattle  Uiey  have  to  graze  in  the  uncultivated  land.  For  a  few  days 
after  a  crop  has  been  cut,  the  cultivator  of  the  field  is  allowed  to  appro- 
priate whatever  grazing  there  is  left  on  it  and  then  the  cultivated  fields 
also  are  thrown  open  to  the  cattle  of  the  whole  village  for  grazing.  In 
about  two-thirds  of  the  villages  in  the  district  tne  proprietors  exact 
grazing-fees  (hhunga)  from  the  residents  ;  they  vary  somewhat  in  differ- 
ent villages,  but  the  commonest  rates  are  as  follows  for  each  class  of 
animal  for  the  season. 

Camel  ...     8  annas.         Horse  or  donkey        ...     2  annas. 

Buffalo  ...     8       „  Sheep  or  goat  ...     1       „ 

Cow  ...     4      „ 

Generally  for  each  plough  employed  in  cultivating  the  lands  of  the 
township,  a  camel  or  two  bullocks  and  a  cow  are  exempted  from 
paying  grazing-fees,  and  very  young  calves  are  not  charged  for.  The 
patw4ri  during  the  rainy  season  draws  up  a  list  of  the  animals  on 
which  grazing-fees  are  due,  and  the  fees  are  collected  along  with  the 
land-revenue  and  rents  for  the  kharif  harvest.  In  most  villages,  even 
where  the  land  of  the  township  has  been  divided  between  the  pro- 
prietors, the  cattle  of  all  the  residents  graze  indiscriminately  over  the 
whole  land  of  the  township  and  the  fees  are  collected  into  a  common 
fund  and  divided  between  the  proprietors  in  proportion  to  their  shares 
in  the  township ;  but  in  a  few  villages  the  divisions  oi  the  land  are 
acted  on,  and  the  cattle  of  each  patti  graze  only  in  the  land  belonging 
to  the  patti  and  pay  fees  only  to  the  proprietors  of  the  yatti.  When 
cattle  belonging  to  another  village  come  to  graze  in  any  township  the 
proprietors  exact  fees  fixed  according  to  the  circumstances  of.  the  time, 
sometimes  double  the  rates  exacted  fi*om  residents,  and  share  the  income 
among  themselves  according  to  their  shares.  In  a  few  villages  espe- 
cially among  the  Sikhs,  a  proprietor  reserves  a  block  of  uncultivated 
land  (bfnr)  for  grazing  his  own  cattle  and  does  not  allow  anyone  else's 
cattle  to  graze  there  until  he  has  consumed  the  best  of  the  grass.     This 

[)ractice  appears  to  be  growing,  and  although  it  is  unobjectionable  8o 
•ng  as  there  is  plenty  of  other  grazing,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
grazing  rights  of  non-proprietors  are  not  unduly  curtailed  by  the  pro- 
prietors enclosing  too  much  land  in  this  way.  In  many  villages  at 
partition  a  laige  area  of  prairie  has  been  left  common  (shdrrdat)  as  a 
pasture-ground  {cfuirdgdk),  and  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  non- 
proprietors  and  the  interests  of  the  catUe  of  the  village  as  a  whole  such 
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pasture-grounds  should  not  be  divided  or  allowed  to  be  brought  under 
cultivation.  Usually  the  cattle  of  the  village  are  sent  out  to  graze  in  a 
body  in  charge  of  a  herd  (pdU  or  charwdha)  who  is  paid  sometimes  in 
cash  at  an  anna  or  half  an  anna  per  animal  per  month,  but  more  wm- 
monly  in  kind  by  being  allowed  to  take  the  milk  of  each  cow,  buffalo, 
sheep  or  goat  every  sixth  or  seventh  day.  Sometimes,  especially  among 
the  B4gris,  the  villagers  themselves  take  it  in  turns  (fcorf)  to  herd  the 
cattle  of  the  whole  village. 

266.     The  miscellaneous  income,  such  as  that  from  saltpetre  in  the 
.  Sotar  valley,  from  aajji  in  the  Dry  Tract,  or 

Jllghta  to  fuel,  minerals,     f^^^    ^j^^    ^^   ^^^    ^^    ^j^^  g^^^^  j^  ^g^^Uy 

realised  by  giving  out  a  contract  for  the  whole 
village  or#  pattf,  and  is  divided  among  tne  proprietors  of  the  village  or 
pattiin  proportion  to  their  shares.  Throughout  the  whole  district  the 
residents  of  the  village  are  allowed  free  of  charge  to  collect  twigs  and 
roots  of  such  bushes  as  the  dk,  Idna,  biK  and  jhdri  for  fiiel  (irmd),  and  to 
gather  the  droppings  of  the  cattle  (gohd)  which  they  make  up  into  pats  and 
dry  and  stack  as  fuel.  In  the  Dry  Tracts  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  get 
enough  burning-material,  and  the  village  children  may  often  be  seen 
out  with  their  baskets  gathering  cowdung  in  the  pasture-land  or  where 
the  cattle  stand  near  the  village  in  the  morning  before  they  go  out  in  a 
body  to  graze. 

Witn  reference  to  sections  26  and  29  of  the  Land  Revenue  Act 
the  rights  of  Government  to  all  mineral  products  were  expressly 
reserved  by  entering  a  clause  in  the  admmistration  paper  of  each 
village  to  the  following  effect : — ''  All  old  ruins  and  deserted 
sites  (thehs)  and  all  minerals  such  as  lime,  kankar,  stone,  coal, 
saltpetre  and  other  salts  existing  on  the  land  or  below  its  surface  are 
the  property  of  the  State  and  have  not  been  reckoned  as  assets  of  the 
village  m  the  assessment  of  the  land  made  at  this  Settlementw  The 
State  is  entitled  to  do  on  the  land  whatever  is  necessary  to  dig  out, 
collect  or  carry  away  the  products  aforesaid,  paying  compensation  to 
the  cultivators  for  any  loss  caused  to  their  cultivation."  It  has  not  been 
usual  hitherto  for  Government  to  assert  its  right  to  saltpetre,  and  the 
only  income  derived  by  the  State  from  this  source  is  the  small  license- 
fee  charged  for  permission  to  extract  saltpetre,  but  I  understand  that 
the  State  could  at  any  time  assert  its  right  to  the  produce  ;  it  is  not 
likely  however  that  this  will  be  thought  expedient.  Similarly  the 
villagers  have  always  been  allowed  to  dig  as  much  kankar  and  as  many 
old  bricks  from  deserted  sites  as  they  wanted,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  have  even  been  allowed  to  charge  small  fees  to  others  for  permis- 
sion to  take  away  such  products,  but  I  understand  that  the  State  has 
the  right  to  as  much  of  these  as  it  requires  without  payment,  and 
that  this  right  has  recently  been  asserted  by  the  authorities  of  the 
State  Railway. 

267.     I  have  already  (paragraph  233)  given  some  account  of  the 
Rights  in  trees.  development  of  rights  m  trees   The  general  custom 

now  IS  that  all  proprietors  and  occupancy  tenants 
are  considered  sole  proprietors  of  trees  in  their  yards,  enclosures  or 
fields  and  can  cut  them   down  without  asking  permission  of  any   one. 
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Trees  in  the  fields  of  tenants  without  rights  of  occupancy  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  but  the  tenant  is  entitled  by  cus- 
tom to  as  much  wood  as  is  necessary  to  keep  his  agricultural  implements 
in  repair.  Trees  on  roadsides,  on  ponds  and  wells,  and  in  common  land 
about  the  village  site  are  sometimes  considered  the  property  of  the 
person  who  planted  them,  but  more  often  are  the  common  property  of 
the  whole  village,  and  there  is  a  general  rule  against  cutting  down  any 
such  tree  so  long  as  it  lives  and  ^ves  shade.  When  it  withers  up  or 
falls,  its  wood  is  sometimes  appropriated  by  the  proprietors,  but  is  gen- 
erally devoted  to  some  common  purpose  of  the  village,  such  as  'repairing 
the  village  gate,  well,  mosque  or  temple,  or  deepenmg  the  vilWe-pond 
Such  trees  are  in  this  treeless  country  considered  almost  sacred  and  no 
private  individual  can  appropriate  them  to  his  private  benefit  In  some 
villages  the  proprietors  nave  set  apart  a  small  portion  of  the  common 
land  and  allowed  some  individual  inhabitant  to  fence  in  a  portion  of  it 
and  plant  trees,  which  are  specially  tended  by  him  for  the  common  good 
of  the  village.  This  practice  deserves  every  encouragement,  and 
although  disputes  sometimes  arise  owing  to  the  individual's  claiming 
exclusive  possession  for  the  time  of  this  portion  of  the  common  land, 
the  villagers  generally  appreciate  too  much  the  advantage  of  having  as 
many  trees  as  possible  near  the  village  to  carry  their  objections  very 
far. 

268.     Among  the  rice-growing  villages  in  the  Ghaggar  valley,  where 
Irrigation-righte.  ^^^  supply  of  water  is  very  scanty  and  verv  preci- 

ous,  an  elaborate  system  of  imgation-nghts  has 
grown  out  of  the  necessities  of  cultivation.  It  had  not  been  reduced 
to  writing  until  the  present  Settlement  and  no  disputes  on  the  subject 
had  been  brought  into  our  Courts,  so  that  the  system  is  a  spontaneous 
development  of  local  custom.  The  annual  floods  of  the  Grhaggar  are 
conveyed  by  irrigation-cuts  sometimes  more  than  a  mile  long  to  the 
embanked  rice  kvmda  which  have  been  constructed  with  great  labour 
in  the  lowlying  parts  of  the  valley.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season 
when  the  floods  are  high  there  is  generally  enough  water  for  everyone, 
and  each  cultivator  whose  field  is  irrigable  is  allowed  to  take  as  much 
water  as  he  wants  at  any  time  ;  but  when  the  floods  fall  and  the  water 
supply  gets  scanty,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  for  its  distribution.  The 
arrangement  made  in  the  large  Kain  village  of  Mangala  may  be  taken 
as  an  instance  of  how  this  is  effected  The  proprietors  are  divided  into 
four  bodies  called  thoka,  holding  117  shares  called  pagris  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions,  30, 30, 28,  29,  and  each  individual  proprietor  has  a  fixed 
share  in  his  tliok.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  arrange  for  distribut- 
ing the  supply  of  water  in  the  irrigation-channel  fi-om  tne  Ghaggar,  the 
four  thoks  cast  lots  (gune)  for  the  first  turn  by  drawing  balls  of  mud 
distinguished  fi*om  one  another  by  having  or  not  having  a  piece  of 
stick  concealed  inside.  The  proprietors  go  on  casting  lots  in  this  way 
until  the  turn  {vara)  of  each  sharer  has  been  determmed  Each  thok 
takes  the  whole  of  the  water  for  24  hours  at  a  time,  so  that  its  turn 
comes  round  every  fourth  day  ;  the  24  hours  are  divided  into  day  and 
night,  and  half  the  thok  takes  the  water  for  a  day  one  turn  and  for  a 
night  next  turn  ;  this  is  to  make  up  for  the  inequality  of  the  day  and 
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night,  which  are  determined  by  the  sunrise  and  sunset.     They  have  also 
a  way  of  roughly  adjusting  the  turns  so  that  the   tlwk  having  28  shares 
gets  a  little  less  water  than  the  thoh  having  29  shares  and  that  again 
less  than  the  30-share  thoks.     Two  responsible  men  {pahrd)  are   placed 
with   a   water-clock   at  the   head   of  the  channel  where  it  enters  the 
rice-embankment,   and   they   time     the  turn  of   each   sharer  by  the 
water-clock,   having  determined   by   experiment     how    many    gharis 
as  measured  by  their  clock  go   to  the  day  or  to  the  night     If  a  share 
includes  a  fraction  of  a  ghari   they  determine   the   end  of  the  turn  by 
guess.     When  one  man's  turn  is  over,  they  shout  out  to  him  to  close  his 
branch   of  the  irrigation-channel,   and   to  the   next  man  to  open  his. 
There  is  even  a  custom  by  which  the   man   whose  turn  comes  first  after 
the  opening  of  the  common   channel  has   the  loss  by  percolation  in  the 
dry  bed  made  up  to  him  (pauh)  ;  he   is  allowed  when  his  turn  ends  to 
put  in  a  stick   (nnga)   to  mark  the   depth  of  the  water,  and  when  the 
channel  is  finally  closed  he  is  allowed  to  take  all  the  water  below  that 
level.     This  is  an   interesting  instance   of  the   ability  of  ignorant  pea- 
sants to  manage  their  common  afiairs  and  to  work   an  elaborate  system 
with  fairness  to  all   concerned.     In   the   other  rice-growing  villages  a 
similai'  system  prevails,  but  in   some   the  division  of  the  water  is  made 
on  shares,  and  in  some  on  the  area  sown   with  rice  by  each  cultivator, 
whether  proprietor  or  tenant ;  in  others  again  it  is  made  by  a  combi- 
nation of  both  systems.     The  small  irrigation-cuts  (baggi)  are  made  by 
the     individual     cultivator,     but    the     large    distributary    channels 
(ndla)  are    made   and     cleaned   out    when  necessary  by     the   whole 
body   of  cultivators    dependent  on    them     for    irrigation,  the   work 
being  distributed   over  them   in   the   same   way   as   the   water.     The 
repau-s  to  the  embankments  (ber)  and  ditches  (khati)  of  the  rice  hands 
are  made   in   the   same   way  by   the  whole   body  of  cultivators  inter- 
ested.    Where   more     villages   than  one     have   a    common    irrigation 
channel,   they   are   not  allowed   to   widen  the   entrances   (dahdna)  of 
their  respective  branches,  or  to  draw  water   fi-om  the  common   channel 
by  means  of  lever-bags  (chanihal). 

In  some  of  the  villages  on  the  Ghaggar,  especially  those  on  its 
narrow  valley  north-east  of  Sirsa  town,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  large 
number  of  villagers  to  join  in  making  a  well  and  in  irrigating  from 
it  They  usually  fix  on  their  shares  before  starting  the  undertaking  and 
allow  a  share  to  each  bullock  ^equal  to  that  of  a  man,  and  sometimes 
allot  shares  to  the  individuals  whose  land  is  made  use  of  for  irrigation. 
The  shares  are  generally  numerous,  sometimes  as  many  as  37,  and  the 
partners  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  well  in  proportion  to  their  shares, 
cultivate  and  irrigate  the  land  in  common,  and  divide  the  gross  produce 
of  the  irrigated  land  each  year  among  them  in  proportion  to  their 
shares.  Similar  partnerships  are  also  to  be  found  on  wells  in  the 
Satlaj  valley,  but  there  the  means  of  irrigation  are  less  expensive  and 
it  is  more  usual  for  a  well  to  be  owned  by  one  family  or  for  the  area 
attached  to  a  well  to  be  divided,  say  into  four  portions,  each  of  which 
is  irrigated  separately  by  a  cultivator  taking  the  use  of  the  well  in 
his  turn  with  the  others,  but  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  his  cultiva- 
tion  separately     and  appropriating   all   the   produce   of    his   separate 
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fields.  Their  tiims  at  the  well  are  arranged  by  dividing  the  24  hours 
into  8  pahara  and  casting  lots  for  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  work 
the  well  for  so  many  pahars  each.  If  the  Persian-wheel  (karat) 
is  erected  by  one  of  the  cultivators  only,  he  takes  12  maunds  of  grain 
out  of  the  gross  produce  for  the  use  of  his  wheel  An  irrigation- 
'  channel  {dr)  from  a  well  must  not  be  stopped  by  the  cultivator  of  a 
field  along  whose  boundary  it  passes,  but  a  new  channel  cannot 
ordinarily  be  made  on  another  man's  land  without  his  consent. 

On  the  inundation-canals  from  the  Satlaj  now  maintained  and 
worked  on  the  Firozpur  system,  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  main 
canal,  whether  it  be  construction  or  annual  clearance  (Jr  repair,  is 
measured  up  and  allotted  to  villages  in  blocks  {dah)  proportioned 
to  the  area  irrigated  in  each  village,  and  the  villagers  are  called  upon 
each  to  perform  his  allotted  share  of  the  work  within  a  given  time. 
The  system  is  the  same  as  that  on  which  the  Rains  of  me  Ghaggar 
manage  their  annual  clearances  and  repairs,  but  the  work  to  be 
done  IS  much  greater  and  the  interests  involved  more  important, 
and  it  requires  the  authoritative  superintendence  of  Government  officials 
to  get  the  people  to  combine  and  to  arrange  that  each  village 
shall  perform  its  allotted  share  of  the  common  task  in  good  time 
for  the  annual  floods.  The  distributary  channels  (chhdr)  are  made 
by  the  individual  villages  concerned  and  there  is  usually  no  objection 
made  by  one  village  to  the  excavation  of  a  channel  through  its  lands 
for  the  irrigation  of  another  village  farther  oflF. 

In  the  Dry  Tracts  the  only  mode  of  irrigation  is  by  long  drains 
(aria  or  dgam)  leading  into  the  low  ground  the  drainage  of  uncultivated 
land.  Sometimes  these  drains  are  half  a  mile  or  more  in  length  and 
the  increase  of  moisture  thereby  made  available  makes  the  lowlying 
fields  much  more  productive  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  By 
general  custom  the  existence  of  a  drain  of  this  sort  does  not  give 
the  owner  the  right  to  forbid  his  co-proprietors  from  bringing  under 
cultivation  the  land  from  which  he  draws  his  drainage-supply,  but 
he  is  entitled  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  it  so  long  as  the  land 
remains  uncultivated.  A  new  drain  of  the  kind  cannot  be  made 
by  one  proprietor  if  the  others  have  any  reasonable  objection  to  its 
being  made.  In  the  Sotar  valley  also  the  drainage  of  the  higher 
land  is  utilised  in  cultivating  the  hollows  and  lowlying  fields,  and 
although  such  use  cannot  prevent  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  lands, 
a  cultivator  is  entitled  to  use  the  drainage  until  the  lana  off  which 
it  runs  is  broken  up  by  the  plough. 

269.  Small  ponds  are  sometimes  made  out  in  the  fields  by 
T>-  v*  *  J  •  t  •         *        individual  cultivators   or  croups   of  cultivators 

Bights  to  dnukmg- water.      *.      .  i  .  i<    xt  i  j     xi.    • 

for  the  convemence  of  themselves  and  their 
cattle  when  working  on  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood.  Such  ponds 
are  generally  considered  to  belong  in  a  special  sense  to  the  persons 
who  excavated  them,  but  it  is  rare  that  such  men  attempt  to  forbid 
other  cultivators  from  making  use  of  them,  and  in  cases  of  dispute 
the  presumption  would  ordinarily  be  against  the  man  who  denied 
his  neighbour's  right  to  use  the  water  collected  in  one  of  these  hollows. 
Every  village  has  one   or  more    large    ponds    near    the    village-site 
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which  are  generally  kept  common  property  even  when  the  land  of 
the  village  is  divided  between  the  proprietors.  All  the  residenta 
of  the  village  have  the  right  to  take  water  from  the  villas- 
pond  for  household  proposes,  to  water  their  cattle;  and  to  t^e 
clay  to  repair  their  houses  and  to  make  bricks  and  earthen 
vessels ;  and  all  are  bound  to  join  in  deepening  it  from  time  to  time. 
This  is  sometimes  arranged  by  requiring  each  woman  who  draws  water 
fit)m  it  to  carry  awav  two  basketsful  of  earth  first,  or  by  requiring  each 
family  (ghar)  or  eacn  adult  male  (pagri)  or  each  male  young  or  old 
(tagri)  to  dig  and  carry  out  a  certain  quantity  of  earth  (jhUl)  gener- 
aily  nine  cubit  hatha,  or  about  30  cubic  feet ;  or  sometimes  labourers 
are  employed  to  deepen  the  pond  and  the  cost  of  their  work  is  spread  over 
all  the  male  inhabitants  of  uie  village,  or  half  on  the  male  inhabitants  and 
half  on  the  cattle,  or  on  the  houses  or  on  the  land.  Sometimes  the  fees 
charged  to  outsiders  for  the  use  of  the  pond  (p(hC)  are  spent  in  deepen- 
ing it,  and  so  sometimes  is  common  income  such  as  the  price  of  wood  from 
the  common  land.  In  most  villages  a  suitable  area  of  land  has  been  marked 
off  round  each  pond  of  any  importance  and  entered  in  the  Settlement 
record  as  attached  to  the  pond  (mutaaZliqa  johar),  and  it  has  been 

Cided  that  no  one  shall  cultivate  this  Icmd,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  its 
uncultivated  condition  that  the  rain  may  run  off  it  into  the  pond 
and  so  supply  the  village  with  drinking-water.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  to  a  village  of  preserving  this  land  intact 
from  the  plough.  If  the  land  attached  to  a  pond  is  cultivated,  the  rain 
sinks  into  the  loosened  soil  and  no  longer  reaches  the  pond ;  and  unless 
the  pond  is  kept  well  supplied  vdth  water,  the  wells  do  not  keep  sweety 
and  the  villagers  are  put  to  inconvenience  so  great  that  some  villages 
have  been  deserted  simply  because  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  water 
could  not  be  obtained  near  the  village-site.  The  people  themselves 
recognise  this  and  as  a  rule  carefully  abstain  from  breaking  up  such 
land,  though  sometimes  the  temptation  has  proved  too  strong  and  an 
individual  has  encroached  on  the  land  attached  to  the  pond.  In  such 
cases  it  has  been  usual  to  fine  the  offender  for  interfering  with  the 
water-supply,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  prohibition  should 
be  maintiuned  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  village  community. 

Every  resident  of  the  village  is  allowed  to  dig  unlined  wells  at  the 
edge  of  the  pond,  and  it  is  usual  for  a  few  famihes  to  combine  and  dig 
one  by  their  joint  labour.  When  a  masonry  well  is  made,  the  pro- 
prietors usually  defray  the  money  cost  of  it,  but  sometimes  a  few  of 
the  tenants  join  with  them  and  generally  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  or  patti  help  in  the  way  of  labour.  All  are  then  considered 
entitled  to  make  use  of  the  water,  but  a  man  of  low  caste,  such  as  a 
Chamar  or  Chuhra,  must  not  draw  water  from  the  well  with  his  impure 
hands,  he  must  get  some  one  else  to  draw  for  him  ;  and  a  Hindu  and 
a  Musalman  do  not  draw  water  from  the  well  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  usual  to  arrange  for  drawing  water  from  the  well  for  the  cattle  by 
making  ea<;h  family  take  in  turn  the  duty  of  supplying  men  and 
buUockis  to  draw  water  for  the  whole  village  for  the  day ;  or  the  turns 
are  arranged  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cattle  owned  by  each ;  or 
sometimes  a  contract  is  given  to  an  individual  who  draws  the  water 
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evefy  day  and  charges  monthly  fees  such  as  one  anna  per  house,  one 
anna  per  bufihlo,  per  three  cows  or  per  eight  sheep.  In  many  villages 
outsiders  are  allowed  to  use  the  pond  and  well  £ree  of  charge,  but  as 
a  matter  of  favour  and  not  of  right ;  in  a  few  villages  outsiders  are 
charged  drinking  fees  (pihi)  at  so  much  per  bullock,  &c.,  for  watering 
their  cattle  at  the  pond  or  well,  or  at  a  lump  sum  tar  the  right  to  make 
a  kachcha  well  at  the  edge  of  the  village-pen  1 

270l     Bights  in  the  village-site  have  hardly  as  yet  any  transferable 

value.     Plots  of  building-ground  are  sold  at  a 
^l^^ts  in  the  village.    ^^^  price  in  the  towns  of  Sirsa  and  Fizilka 

and  sometimes  fetch  a  price  in  the  larger  vil- 
lages such  as  Chautala,  but  in  the  villa^s  generally  such  sales  are 
haidly  known.  Each  inhabitant  is  considered  to  be  the  proprietor  of 
his  house  and  yard  so  long  as  he  occupies  them,  and  the  proprietors  of 
tiie  township,  though  they  can  eject  a  tenant  from  his  nelos,  cannot 
eject  him  from  his  house  in  the  village.  If  however  he  leaves  the 
village  and  there  is  no  near  relative  to  succeed  him,  his  house  and  yard 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  proprietors  of  the  township  who  can  allot 
them  to  other  inhabitants.  An  old  inhabitant  can  extend  his  house  by 
building  on  unoccupied  land  adjoining  it  or  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  and  a  new  colonist  is  always  welcome  to  take  possession  of  an 
unoccupied  plot  of  building-ground.  The  village  hedge  and  ditch  are 
repaired  by  the  whole  body  of  inhabitants,  usually  in  the  cold  weather. 
Sometimes  the  hedge  is  divided  into  portions  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  families  in  the  village  and  each  fSsonily  is  required  to  keep 
its  allotted  portion  in  repair ;  sometimes  each  family  on  the  outskirts  is 
required  to  repair  the  portion  of  the  hedge  opposite  its  dwelling  and 
the  families  inside  the  village  repair  the  rest  of  it ;  or  sometimes  the 
work  to  be  done  is  spread  over  all  the  adult  males  of  the  village.  The 
hedge  and  ditch  are  a  great  protection  against  cattle-theft,  and  the 
villagers,  especially  the  Bagris,  attach  great  importance  to  keeping  them 
in  repair.  The  condition  requiring  this  to  be  done  and  giving  uie  offi- 
cials of  Government  power  to  enforce  it  when  necessary  has  been 
repeated  from  the  old  administration  paper.  The  village  gate  Opfialsa 
or  phalha)  sometimes  consists  merely  of  a  screen  of  thorns,  but  is  often 
a  more  elaborate  and  expensive  anair,  subscribed  for  by  the  whole 
village  on  fiEiinilies,  or  made  from  some  tree  that  has  withered  on  the 
common  land  and  been  devoted  to  the  purpose.  In  most  villages 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  ground-rent  is  chained ;  but  in  some,  especi- 
ally in  the  Satlaj  valley,  each  trader  and  artisan  resident  in  the  village 
has  to  pay  a  ground-rent  (kudi  JcaTninC)  of  Ba  1  per  house  per  annum, 
which  is  the  perquisite  of  the  proprietors.  When  a  girl  of  the  village 
is  married  and  the  wedding-procession  comes  for  her,  the  proprietors 
oflen  exact  a  fee  from  the  bridgeroom's  father,  and  if  he  nas  drums 
(dhol)  beaten  he  must  pay  an  extra  fee  called  "  village  expenses"  (khera 
march).  When  a  fine  is  inflicted  on  the  village  as  a  whole,  as  was  done 
to  some  villages  in  the  Mutiny,  and  is  now  sometimes  done  under  the 
Track  Law  (Act  lY  of  1872),  it  is  spread  over  all  the  families  of  the 
village  without  distinction  of  proprietor,  tenant  or  non-cultivator.  A 
condition  was  inserted  in  the  administration  paper  of  many  villages  at 
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last  Settlement  that  all  rubbish  should  be  deposited  some  distance  from 
the  village,  and  that  if  it  became  necessary  to  order  a  general  cleaning 
of  the  village  the  inhabitants  would  be  liable  to  pay  the  cost ;  but  this 
is  seldom  acted  on.  The  rubbish  is  thrown  down  on  any  vacant  space, 
and  little  attention  is  paid  to  conservancy,  except  in  the  Sikh  villages, 
where  the  lanes  are  generally  kept  pretty  clean  by  the  village  sweepers. 
The  Cham4rs  or  Chdhras  are  bound  to  remove  the  carcases  of  animals 
that  have  died  within  the  village  and  generally  get  the  hides  as  their  per- 
quisites; sometimes  the  owner  takes  the  hide  and  pays  the  Chamar  a 
small  money  fee  for  removing  and  skinning  the  animal.  Manure  is  so 
little  used  in  the  district  that  no  rights  to  the  rubbish-heaps  have  yet 
grown  up,  and  the  potters  are  generally  allowed  to  take  from  them  what 
they  require  to  bum  their  bricks  and  earthen  vessels. 

In  many  villages  the  proprietors  are  entitled  to  a  sort  of  octroi- 
duty  (dharaf)  on  all  exports  and  imports,  generally  at  the  rate  of  one 
paisa  per  rupee  or  Re.  1-9  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  articles,  but 
sometimes  ^  of  an  anna  per  rupee  or  2  ^V  P^r  cent  The  produce  of  the 
township  consumed  withm  the  village  pays  no  rate,  but  if  an  outsider 
sells  or  purchases  in  the  village,  he  has  to  pay  this  tax.  It  is  generally 
farmed  to  a  trader  (dharwdi)  who  keeps  half  the  realisations  for  his 
trouble  in  weighing  the  goods  ( tuldt)  and  credits  the  proprietors  with 
the  other  half  in  his  account  of  the  common  village  expenses.  In  a 
number  of  villages  no  such  chaise  is  levied,  although  a  condition  to  that 
effect  was  entered  in  the  old  aoministration  paper  and  at  the  request 
of  the  proprietors  has  been  repeated  now.  Wnere  no  such  custom  has 
really  existed,  the  proprietors  should  not  be  allowed  to  impose  this  tax 
on  trade  now,  and  where  it  does  exist,  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
spend  the  income  on  common  expenses  of  the  village. 

271.  These  common  expenses  {malba)  consist  of  such  charges  as 
rommon  expenses  and  charity  to  begrars,  hospitality  to  strangers,  re- 
ooramon  hardens  of  the  pairs  of  the  village  ^te  and  guest-house,  ex- 
^^***?®-  penses  of  village-festivals  such  as  the  Holi  and 

Diwali,  and  sometimes  an  allowance  of  an  anna  and  a  half  a  day  to  the 
headmen  when  attending  Courts  on  behalf  of  the  village  community. 
Other  common  charges,  such  as  the  cost  of  stationery  for  the  patwari  or 
of  repairs  to  his  office,  or  loss  in  the  matter  of  supplies  to  troops  or 
camps,  are  defrayed  out  of  this  common  fund.  For  instance  when  each 
village  was  required  to  furnish  so  many  camels  for  the  first  Kabul 
campaign,  the  cost  of  the  camels  was  defrayed  by  the  whole  village 
community  and  charged  to  the  village  fund  (maJha) ;  and  in  some 
villages  where  the  tenants  refused  to  share  this  exceptional  charge,  the 
proprietors  in  retaliation  ejected  them  from  the  land  they  held  vdthout 
rights  of  occupancy.  The  accounts  of  the  fund  are  generally  kept  by 
some  trader  in  the  village,  who  disburses  sums  authorised  by  the  head- 
men. Sometimes  the  proprietors,  where  they  realise  rents  at  double 
the  land-revenue  assessment,  defray  all  the  village  expenses ;  some- 
times they  eet  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent  on  the  land-revenue  and  are 
bound  to  defray  all  ordinary  expenses  frt)m  this  income ;  sometimes 
common  income  such  as  the  tax  on  trade  or  on  artisans,  the  drinking- 
fees  charged  to  outsiders  or  the  price  of  trees  on  common  land,  are  credited 
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to  the  fiind,  and  when  the  accounts  are  audited  after  harvest  any  balance 
is  levied  by  an  all-round  rate  on  the  land-revenue  assessment  or  on  the 
cultivated  land,  or  by  an  equal  rate  on  femilies  residing  in  the  village. 
The  headmen  are  generally  restricted  to  spending  on  common  expenses 
not  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  land-revenue,  and  any  expenditure 
exceeding  this  amount  requires  the  special  consent  of  those  who  are  to 
pay  the  rate. 

The  common  burdens  (begdr)  of  the  village,  which  are  very  heavy 
in  the  adjoining  Native  States,  are  gradually  becoming  lighter  in  this 
district  as  population  increases  and  contract  takes  the  place  of  custom. 
In  the  administration  paper  drawn  up  at  the  Regular  Settlement  of 
pargana  Darba  a  clause  to  the  following  effect  was  entered  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Revenue : — "When  any  officer's  camp  or  body 
of  troops  comes  to  our  village,  and  grass,  wood,  &c.,  are  wanted,  we  find 
difficulty  in  suppling  them.  We  therefore  agree  that  at  harvest-time  each 
cultivator  shall  give  one  maund  of  wood,  one  maund  of  grass  and  one 
maund  of  fodder  of  some  sort,  and  that  nothing  more  snail  be  asked 
from  him  for  the  year.  Two  of  the  proprietors  will  keep  the  store  and 
supply  the  wants  of  Government,  and  the  price  realised  will  go  into  the 
common  village  fund  (malba)"  But  in  1860  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
reported  that  this  clause  was  liable  to  much  abuse,  as  in  the  many  villages 
to  which  a  camp  seldom  came,  the  unused  stores  were  appropriated  by  the 
headmen  or  native  officials  without  payment ;  and.  accordmgly  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  he  cancelled  the  clause  in  the  adminis- 
tration papers  already  sanctioned  and  omitted  it  from  those  afterwards 
drawn  up.  When  a  body  of  troops  or  a  large  camp  marches  through 
the  district  there  is  oft»n  considerable  difficulty  about  supplies  {rasaa) 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  collect  a  large  quantity  of  grass,  wood, 
grain,  milk,  earthen  vessels,  &c.,  at  each  halting-place.  In  such  cases 
the  tahsildar  spreads  the  demand  over  the  neighbouring  villages,  each 
of  which  is  required  to  supply  its  proportion  of  the  necessary  articles 
and  to  bring  them  to  the  camping-ground.  The  villagers  generally 
spreat]  the  demand  over  the  families  which  possess  articles  of  the  kind 
required  and  each  family  contributes  its  share.  Often  the  payment 
received  is  less  than  the  full  value  of  the  articles,  and  the  loss  is  made 
good  to  the  individuals  from  the  common  village  ftmd,  or  the  amount 
received  is  distributed  roughly  in  proportion  to  the  articles  supplied. 
The  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  carriage,  ana  it  is 
usual  to  impress  carts  or  camels  for  Government  service,  paying  for 
them  at  fixed  rates,  generally  seven  annas  a  day  for  each  bullock  or 
camel.  Ordinarily  the  remuneration  is  sufficient  as  compared  with  the 
unual  market  rates,  but  sometimes  it  is  inconvenient  for  the  individuals 
at  the  time,  and  a  Rdfn  village  called  on  to  frimish  a  few  carts  has  been 
known  to  subscribe  so  much  all  round  and  cast  lota  to  determine  which 
owners  were  to  supply  the  carts,  giving  them  the  amount  subscribed  as 
compensation  for  the  inconvenience,  in  addition  to  the  hire  they  were  to 
receive.  Such  a  heavy  demand  as  that  for  camels  for  the  Afghan  campaign 
was  exceptional  and  is  hardly  likely  to  recur ;  and  the  ordinary  demands 
of  Government  for  carriage  and  supplies  are  no  great  burden,  nothing  as 
compared  with   similar  burdens  in   adjoining  Native  States,  or  with 
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the  burden  of  conscription  in  many  European  countries.  But  as  no 
proper  rules  have  been  laid  down  regulating  the  order  in  which  villages 
ana  individuals  are  to  be  called  upon  to  furnish  the  carriage  and 
supplies  required,  the  subordinate  ofBcials  to  whom  the  duty  of  collect- 
ing them  is  entrusted  too  often  seize  upon  those  who  are  nearest  to 
hand  or  who  will  give  least  trouble,  and  the  burden  to  individuals  is 
thus  made  much  cfreater  than  it  need  be.  This  system  of  impressment 
(begdr)  is  an  old  custom  of  the  country  and  a  duty  which  the  subjects 
owe  to  the  State,  and  in  this  primitive  and  scantily*  peopled  tract  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  without  it.  The  burden  is  gradually  becoming 
lighter  and  would  be  quite  imperceptible  if  only  it  were  reduced  to  rule, 
so  that  eajch  man  should  be  made  to  sustain  his  share  of  it,  and  should 
know  that  he  was  not  called  upon  to  do  more  than  his  neighbours. 

272.     In  the  greater  part  of  the   district  the  village-roads  are 

rarely  fenced  except  close  to  the  village  itself 

and  often  dwmdle  down  mto  mere  foot-paths, 
and  the  less  frequented  roads  are  sometimes  ploughed  up  and 
sown  by  the  cultivators  of  the  fields  through  which  they  pass. 
In  the  present  Settlement  such  roads  were  shown  on  the  maps  by  a 
coloured  line  and  entered  in  the  record  under  the  number  of  the  plot 
through  which  they  passed  as  3  kadama  wide  (164  feet).  Some  of  them 
are  mere  rights  of  way,  but  generally  they  are  of  the  nature  of  common 
property  and  in  a  partition  of  the  land  are  reckoned  as  unculturabia 
The  cultivators  are  bound  by  a  condition  in  the  administration  paper 
not  to  obstruct  them,  and  strictly  speaking  they  ought  not  to  plough 
them  up.  Unless  where  the  District  Committee  has  taken  an  important 
road  in  hand  and  widened  and  improved  it,  little  is  done  to  repair  the 
roads,  which  are  simply  tracks  worn  on  the  ground  by  the  coming  and 
going  of  men  and  cattle. 

In  some  of  the  administration  papers  of  the  Re^lar  Settlement 
elaborate  conditions  were  entered  as  to  the  division  of  uie  compensation 
paid  by  Government  for  land  taken  up  for  public  purposes.  Sometimes 
it  was  laid  down  that  the  cultivator  whose  field  was  taken  up  would  get 
an  equal  area  of  the  common  land,  giving  half  the  compensation  to  the 
proprietors,  or  again  that  if  the  land  of  an  occupancy  tenant  were  taken 
up  he  would  get  all  the  compensation  paid,  except  5  per  cent,  or  some- 
times 25  per  cent.,  which  would  go  to  the  proprietors ;  or  that  a  non- 
occupancy  tenant  of  over  5  years'  standing  would  get  one-fifth  of  the 
compensation.  These  conditions  have  been  repeated  in  the  new  ad- 
ministration paper,  where  they  existed  in  the  former  record.  Comparatively 
little  land. has  yet  been  taken  up  by  Government,  but  when  this  is  done 
the  compensation  is  distributed  according  to  the  conditions  recorded  in  the 
administration  paper ;  and  if  no  condition  is  recorded,  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner distributes  it  between  the  proprietors  and  tenants  of  the  land 
on  similar  principlea  For  instance  when  land  was  taken  up  in  1882  for 
the  Sirhind  Canal,  tenants  having  rights  of  occupancy  under  section  6  of 
the  Tenancy  Act  were  awarded  half  of  the  compensation  paid  for  their 
lands  and  other  occupancy  tenants  one-third. 
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273.     Each  village  has  its  headman  or  headmen  {lanfiharddr),    who 
ViUage  officials.  represent  it  in  all  its  dealings  with    Government 

and  through  whom  all  orders  are  communicated 
to  the  community.  The  post  is  hereditary  and  descends  strictly  by  primo- 
geniture in  the  male  line.  The  headmen  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  land-revenue  of  the  village,  which  they  collect  and  pay  into  the 
Treasury ;  they  are  requir^  to  answer  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the 
members  of  the  commumty  and  have  power  to  arrest  and  detain  ofFendera 
Their  duties  to  Government  as  representatives  of  the  community  in  all 
things  are  many,  and  are  defined  in  the  rules  under  the  Land  Revenue  Act 
and  elsewhere.  The  remuneration  consists  of  an  allowance  of  5  per 
cent  on  the  assessment  of  the  village,  which  they  are  entitled  to  levy 
from  their  fellow-proprietors.  They  have  considerable  authority  over 
their  fellow  villagers  and  the  management  of  all  common  interests  rests 
chiefly  with  them.  They  arrange  for  the  cultivation  of  the  common 
land  and  collect  its  rents  and  the  common  income,  and  disburse  common 
expenses,  but  in  all  important  matters  they  must  consult  the  whole 
body  of  proprietors  and  decide  according  to  the  general  wish.  There  is 
no  nxed  rule  by  which  a  numerical  majority  of  votes  carries  a  question, 
but  generally  the  proprietors  manage  to  come  to  an  agreement  on 
matters  of  common  mterest  and  very  few  disputes  on  such  matters  come 
into  Court  Where  the  body  of  proprietors  is  numerous,  they  and  the 
tenants  generally  assemble  after  each  harvest  to  audit  the  common  ac- 
counts, and  to  have  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  common  fund 
i^mxiUba)  explained  to  them,  and  as  a  rule  they  manage  to  decide  all 
questions  regarding  such  accounts  and  to  divide  the  profits  or  losses 
among  them  without  any  appeal  to  outside  authority.  Where  the  proprie- 
tors are  non-resident,  they  usually  appoint  one  of  the  resident  cultivators  aa 
their  representative  {Triuqaddmn)  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  headman, 
and  generally  give  him  a  fixed  allowance  or  a  small  percentage  on  the 
income  as  his  remuneration  for  undertaking  the  duties  of  the  post 

Each  township  is  in  the  circle  of  a  patw4ri  who  keeps  the  revenue 
records  and  accounts,  measures  the  land  and  keeps  the  record  of  rights 
up  to  date.  The  patwari  was  formerly  considered  a  sort  of  servant  of 
the  villages  in  his  circle  and  drew  his  pay  from  them  in  the  form  of  a 
percentage  on  their  revenue  ;  but  now  the  patwdri  cess  has  been  funded 
and  the  patw&ns  are  paid  from  the  Treasury,  and  they  are  now  rather 
servants  of  Government  than  village  officers.  Often  the  patwari  is  the 
only  man  in  the  village  who  can  reaa  and  write,  and  as  all  the  records 
and  accounts  of  the  village  are  in  his  keeping,  he  is  a  most  important 
functionary. 

The  village  watchman  {chaukiddr)  performs  the  duties  of  a  con- 
stable and  has  some  power  to  arrest  offenders.  He  is  the  servant  of 
the  headmen  in  criminal  matters  and  is  bound  to  report  offences  and 
extraordinaiy  occurrences.  He  is  supposed  to  patrol  the  village  at 
night  and  is  responsible  for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime 
in  the  village,  so  far  as  in  him  lies.  He  used  to  draw  his  pay  at 
various  rates  sometimes  in  cash  or  kind  from  the  villagers,  sometimes 
on  the  houses  and  sometimes  on  the  land  as  a  percentage  on  the 
land-revenue,  but  under  the  Panj^b  Laws  Act  and  the  re-arrangement 
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made  at  this  Settlement,  he  now  almost  everywhere  draws  his  pay 
of  Rs.  36  per  annum  by  an  alUround  rate  on  the  houses  of  the 
village,  and  ne  is  now  more  strictly  answerable  to  the  regular  Police, 
with  police  duties  defined  by  a  body  of  rules  having  the  force  of  law. 
He  has  also  lately  been  made  responsible  for  maintaining  a  register  of 
all  births  and  deaths  in  the  village. 

There  is  in  most  villages  another  oflBcial  whose  duties  have  not 
yet  been  defined  by  law,  so  that  he  may  still  be  properly  considered 
a  village  servant.  This  is  the  runner  or  reporter  (daura,  rapti  or 
boMhar)  who  is  usually  of  the  sweeper  caste  and  is  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  everyone.  He  lives  at  the  village  gate  and  attends  to  stran- 
gers when  they  come  to  the  village,  calls  for  any  one  required,  acts 
as  guide  to  the  next  village,  runs  messages  and  carries  reports  and 
news  to  the  tahdl  and  thdna.  His  pay  is  usually  about  Rs.  12  per 
annum,  but  is  frequently  given  him  m  kind  at  five  or  ten  sers  of  grain 
per  house  or  per  plough,  or  sometimes  levied  at  two  or  four  annas  per 
house  or  per  holding.  Skins  of  cattle  not  belonging  to  anyone  in 
the  village  are  also  his  perquisite.  Houses  of  poor  widows  and  of 
village  officials  are  generally  exempted  from  paying  the  rates  for  the 
runner  and  watchman,  and  so  sometimes  are  those  of  Br^mans, 
Faqfrs  and  Mirdsis.  In  a  number  of  villages  formerly  the  rate  for 
the  runner  was  charged  on  the  land  at  a  percentage  on  the  assessment, 
but  now  like  the  watchman's  pay  it  is  generally  charged  on  the  houses. 
In  some  villages  in  which  the  proprietors  levy  rents  at  double  the 
assessment  rate,  they  are  bound  to  pay  the  watchman  and  runner  out 
of  their  profits,  as  well  as  the  other  cesses. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  village  to  grant  a  small  area  of  land 
rent-free  to  a  village  official  by  way  of  payment  for  his  services.  Thus 
in  Hindu  villages  the  Brahman  often  holds  a  few  acres  rent-firee  for 
religious  purposes  (pwnarth).  Such  a  gift  is  called  a  dohU  or  pum-j 
khatd  and  is  held  by  the  grantee  and  his  successors  in  the  office  so  long 
as  they  perform  the  duties  for  which  it  was  given.  In  some  villages 
a  grant  of  proprietary  or  occupancy  rights  in  a  small  plot  of  land  is 
given  to  the  village  Maulvi,  Saiyad,  Nai  or  Mirdsi  for  nis  support,  and 
sometimes  the  proprietors  or  the  whole  body  of  cultivators  pay  the 
revenue  and  cesses  due  on  the  plot  and  charge  no  rent  on  it. 

274.     Although  rights  in  land  are  of  very  recent  origin  in  this 

district,  the  custom  of  all  tribes  attaches  much 
paratLn^oTiightsr*  *^     importance  to  them  and  places  great  restrictions 

on  their  alienation.  They  descend  to  all  the 
sons  in  equal  shares,  and  failing  sons  they  go  to  the  nearest  agnates, 
all  agnates  of  the  same  class  taking  equal  shares.  A  proprietor  cannot 
deprive  an  agnatic  heir  of  his  reversionary  right  by  will  or  unequal 
partition  during  his  lifetime  or  by  gift,  and  if  he  sells  his  land,  his 
near  agnatic  relatives,  or  failing  them,  the  other  members  of  the 
village  community  can  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  now  regulated 
and  confirmed  by  the  PanJ^b  Laws  Act,  exercise  a  right  of  pre-emption 
and  so  prevent  an  outsider  firom  gaining  possession  of  the  land ;  and 
cases  in  which  this  right  is  exercised  are  not  uncommon.  As  the 
liBunilies  of  proprietors  increase  in  numbers,  the  number  of  sharers  in  a 
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township  gradually  increases  and  their  mutual  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties become  more  complicated.  I  have  already  pointed  out  how 
rapidly  townships  are  being  divided  by  co-proprietors,  so  that  each  may 
have  exclusive  possession  of  land  in  proportion  to  his  share,  the  result 
being  that  instead  of  all  the  proprietors  holding  the  whole  of  the  land 
of  the  township  jointly,  enjoying  its  income  and  sustaining  its  burdens 
in  common,  each  holds  separate  proprietary  possession  of  his  own  block  of 
land  and  pays  only  the  revenue,  cesses  and  other  burdens  due  upon  it 
As  &milies  increase  in  numbers  each  generation  sees  a  further  sub-divi- 
sion of  the  land  and  separation  of  rights,  not  only  among  the  proprietors, 
but  amon^  the  tenants  also,  and  the  progress  is  now  all  in  one  dii^ction  from 
the  joint  holding  to  the  separate  holding,  from  status  to  contract,  from 
the  &mily  as  the  unit  to  the  individual  holding  his  separate  area  of 
land  with  well-defined  rights  and  duties ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  as  society  developes,  this  progress  will  continue  and  will  probably 
become  more  rapid,  and  that  in  time  each  individual  will  own  or 
cultivate  his  own  plot  of  land  and  have  little  common  interest  with  his 
neighbours  except  what  has  been  determined  by  law  or  contract, 
and  have  his  rights  and  duties  clearly  defined  by  law  rather  than 
by  custom.  Society  in  Sirsa  however  has  not  yet  progressed  very 
far  in  this  direction,  and  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
in  its  development,  that  in  many  villages  the  individual  colonists, 
who  came  in  from  all  quarters  and  had  no  previous  connection  with  one 
another,  at  once  fell  into  their  places  as  members  of  a  village  commu- 
nity and  formed  an  organic  group  with  proprietors,  tenants,  artisans 
and  menials,  each  havmg  his  customary  rights  and  duties ;  so  that  al- 
ready there  is  little  to  distinguish  such  communities,  founded  in  the  prairie 
less  than  50  yea«  ago,  from  older  communities  of  the  most  archaic  type 
which  have  held  together  on  their  ancestral  lands  for  generations.  The 
arrangements  by  which  the  individual  families  unite  to  perform  common 
burdens  and  to  work  for  the  common  good  of  the  vil^ge  are  rather  an 
unconscious  adaptation  to  circumstances  of  the  habits  and  ideas  they 
had  formed  in  their  previous  homes,  than  the  result  of  deliberate 
agreement  among  individuals  after  discussion;  and  although  the  colonists 
came  together  as  individuals  and  were  therefore  in  a  position  to  determine 
their  mutual  relations  by  contract  as  free  agents,  it  was  not  as  a  rule  by 
contract  that  they  entered  the  village  community,  but  each  dropped  into 
the  place  aasigned  him  by  his  previous  statua  The  exceptions  are  striking 
because  unusual  in  older  parts  of  thecountry,but  they  are  only  exceptions, 
and  as  a  rule  we  find  men  of  differentcasteseach taking  up  in  the  new  village 
the  rights  and  duties  which  pertained  to  his  position  in  his  former  village. 
The  tendency  towards  severalty  now  so  noticeable  is  not  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  society,  but  the  result  of  our  laws,  of  our  passion  for  definition, 
of  our  ideas  of  absolute  rights  and  duties,  individual  independence  and 
liberty  of  action.  Custom  is  everywhere  vague  and  elastic ;  but  we 
have  demarcated  and  measured  the  land,  created  definite  and  transfer- 
able rights  in  it,  and  made  it  possible  for  everyone  holding  such  a 
right  to  have  it  separated  ofi*  hrom  those  of  his  neighbours  and  given 
into  his  exclusive  possession ;  and  the  action  of  our  Legislature  and  Law 
Courts  has  gradually  defined  more  clearly  and  rigidly  the  mutual  relations 
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of  individuals  which  were  formerly  determined  by  vague  custom.  It 
seems  probable  that  this  individualisation  of  rights  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  rapid  development  of  this  tract  Each  individual 
has  been  encouraged  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  firuits  of  his 
labour,  which  would  by  custom  have  benefitted  the  community  rather 
than  the  individual,  and  self-interest  has  thus  been  brought  more  directly 
into  play.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  ways  this  may  be  a  misdirection 
of  development,  and  that  certain  classes  and  perhaps  society  as  a 
whole  would  have  benefitted  more  largely,  had  interests  been  less  clearly 
separated  and  the  progress  of  communities  rathei  than  of  individuals 
been  encouraged ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  the  system 
adopted  the  material  prosperity  of  the  tract  has  been  developed 
more  rapidly  than  it  would  have  been  under  any  other.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  go  back  now,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  tendency 
towards  severalty  will  continue  to  manifest  itself  The  recent  Settle- 
ment  operations  have  had  a  great  effect  in  that  direction.  We  have 
measured  and  demarcated  the  land  more  correctly  and  defined  rights 
of  all  kinds  much  more  clearly  than  before,  and  thus  made  them  more 
valuable  to  the  possessors  than  they  were  formerly.  The  effect  of  this 
may  be  seen  m  the  rapidity  with  which  the  proprietors  of  land  are 
raising  the  rents  of  their  tenants-at-will  all  over  the  district,  and  in  the 
great  increase  in  the  selling  value  of  proprietary  rights  in  the  land  not- 
withstanding the  great  enhancement  of  assessment  In  1880,  before 
Settlement,  after  examination  of  the  statistics  of  previous  years,  I  esti- 
mated the  selling-price  of  land  in  the  Dry  Tract  at  Rs.  2  per  acre,  and 
in  1882,  after  Settlement,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  after  taking  evidence 
as  to  recent  sales  and  mortgages  fixed  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by 
Government  for  the  land  taken  up  for  the  Sirhind  Canal  in  one  of  the 
least  developed  parts  of  that  tract  at  Rs.  8  per  acre  tor  cultivated  land, 
Bs.  6  for  culturable,  and  Rs.  5  for  unculturable  land.  These  rates  include 
15  per  cent  compensation  for  disturbance,  and  are  if  anjrthing  somewhat 
liberal,  but  they  are  not  much  above  the  actual  market-value  of  the 
land ;  and  there  is  every  indication  that  land  throughout  the  district 
will  continue  to  rise  rapidly  in  value,  owing  partly  to  the  increase  of 
population  and  improvement  of  communications,  but  chiefly  perhaps  to 
the  definition  of  rights. 

275.     Much  has  been  said  of  the  levelling  tendency  of   our  rule, 

and  no  doubt  we  have  obliterated  some  distinc- 

iil^t^iZeT^'^  '*^*""    *^^^  ^^^^  formerly  existed  and  made  men 

more  equal  than  they  were  under  Native  rule. 
Especially  has  the  condition  of  the  lowest  classes  been  raised,  so  that  a 
man  of  the  lowest  caste  has  his  complaints  listened  to  and  his  rights 
of  person  and  property  enforced  almost  as  readily  as  a  Br^Lhman  or  a 
Rajput  and  much  more  impartially  than  under  Native  rulers ;  and  in 
other  districts  we  have  taken  away  many  of  the  caste  privileges  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  so  lowered  their  position  and  made  them  more  nearly 
equal  to  the  classes  which  were  formerly  much  inferior  to  them  in  status. 
But  in  this  district  at  all  events,  we  have  created  distinctions  which  did 
not  formerly  exist,  and  divided  society  into  classes  founded  on  new 
differencea     Plrevious  to  the  Regular  Settlement  all  the  colonists  were 
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practically  equal,  all  had  much  the  same  rights  and  the  same  burdens, 
and  the  distinctions  between  peasants  and  menials,  and  between  head- 
men and  ordinary  cultivators,  were  vague  and  unimportant  Now  we 
have  not  only  emphasized  the  distinction  between  cultivators  and  non- 
cultivators,  but  have  divided  the  peasantry  into  tenants-at-will,  occu- 
pancy tenants,  and  proprietors,  with  very  different  rights  and  holding 
very  different  positions,  we  have  marked  off  more  clearly  the  superior 
position  of  the  headmen  of  villages,  and  we  have  during  the  present 
Settlement  created  a  new  rank,  that  of  zaildars  or  rural  notables, 
each  of  whom  has  authority  over  a  circle  of  ten  or  twenty  villages  with 
their  headmen.  There  is  hardly  a  single  inhabitant  of  the  §irsA  dis- 
trict to  whom  the  peace  and  security  of  our  rule  have  not  given  a  better 
position  and  more  material  advantages  and  comfort,  but  these  benefits 
nave  been  distributed  somewhat  unequally.  The  recent  Settlement 
operations,  notwithstanding  the  great  enhancement  of  assessment,  have 
greatly  improved  the  position  of  the  proprietors,  but  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  tenants  as  a  body,  and  especially  those  having  no  rights  of 
occupancy,  will  find  themselves  in  a  position  inferior  to  that  they  would 
have  occupied  had  the  record  of  rights  not  been  revised  so  thoroughly. 

OH  AFTER  VL— The  Assessment. 
276.     I  have  in  the  previous  chapters  described  how  the  right  of 

p^«?,.„- ««a««o«,o«f-  tJ^e     State,    which     was    under    Native  rule 

Previous  assessments.  n      /  i         •      ^i       «.  j.        i  i»xi_ 

Senerally  taken  m  the  form  of  a  share  of  the 
uctuated  from  year  to  year  with  the  nature 
of  the  harvest,  was  converted  on  the  introduction  of  British  rule  into 
a  cash  assessment  for  each  township,  intended  to  be  fixed,  but  at  first 
in  practice  very  fluctuating  because  so  high  that  it  was  really  a  maxi- 
mum demand  realisable  only  in  exceptionally  good  years.  At  the 
Regular  Settlement  the  demand  was  so  assessed  that  it  became  in 
reality  a  fixed  assessment  for  each  township,  and  has  since  been  realised 
with  remissions  averaging  only  1'6  per  cent,  per  annum.  Before  the 
Regular  Settlement  the  assessment  was  made  with  little  reference  to 
the  net  produce,  being  founded  on  previous  realisations  so  far  as  they 
could  be  ascertained  or  estimated,  and  in  many  cases  the  demand 
exceeded  the  total  net  profits  of  the  township  and  was  therefore  not 
fully  realised.  At  the  Regular  Settlement  the  demand  was  calculated 
at  half  the  average  net  profits,  but  with  regard  to  the  previous  demand 
and  the  probable  future  increase  of  resources  the  assessment  was  in 
many  cases  intentionally  left  at  considerably  above  this  standard.  The 
following  statement  shows  approximately  the  demand  and  collections 
of  land-revenue  at  various  periods. 


About  the  year. 

Demand. 

Collections 

1841-42 
1852-53 
1862-63 
1881-82 

Ba. 
1,35,000 
1,73,000 
1,63,000 
1,75>000 

1,00,000 
1,30,000 
1,60,000 
1,76,000 

a4 
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The  total  land-revenue  assessment  of  1881-82,  the  last  year  of  th9 
expired  Settlement,  is  given  in  detail  in  paragraph  48.  It  wasBk  1,93,106, 
of  which  Rs.  12,783  were  assigned  to  jagirdars  and  Bs.  5,066  to  holders 
of  small  revenue-free  plots,  leaving  Bs.  1,75,257  as  the  amount  shown 
on  the  revenue-roll  of  the  district. 

277.  I  was  instructed  to  revise  the  assessment  of  the  distiict  ou 
Principles  of  reTiAion  of     the  following  principles : — "  The  general  prin- 

assessment.  ciple  of  assessment  to  be  followed  is  that  the 

Qovemment  demand  for  land-revenue  shall  not  exceed  the  estimated 
value  of  half  the  net  produce  of  an  estate,  or,  in  other  words,  half 
of  the  share  of  the  pixKluce  of  an  estate  ordinarily  receivable  by 
the  landlord,  either  in  money  or  kind.  In  applying  this  principle 
where  produce  rents  prevail,  special  attention  should  be  given  by 
the  Settlement  Officer  to  produce  estimates.  In  estimating 
the  land-revenue  demand,  the  Settlement  Officer  will  take  into 
consideration  all  circumstcmces  directly  or  indirectly  bearing  on  the 
assessment,  such  as  rent-rates  where  money  rates  exist,  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  people,  the  proximity  of  marts  for  the  disposal  of 
produce,  facilities  of  communication,  the  incidence  of  past  assessments, 
the  existence  of  profits  from  grazing  and  the  like.  These  and  other 
considerations  must  be  allowed  their  weight  The  gross  assessments 
for  each  assessment  circle  having  been  framed  by  the  Settlement 
Officer  on  the  principles  above  indicated,  revenue-rates  on  soils  may 
be  deduced  therefrom,  and  the  proposed  gross  assessment,  toc^ether  with 
the  proposal  revenue-rates,  must  be  reported  to  the  Financial  Commis- 
sioner to  form  the  basis  of  assessment  of  particular  estates  in  the  circle ; 
but  in  the  assessment  to  be  ultimately  adopted,  full  consideration  must 
be  nven  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  estate,  and  the  principles 
laia  down  above  must  be  observed  in  each  case." 

278.  When  I  commenced  operations  in  the  district  in  the  end  of 
.  ,  1879,  the  term  of  the  previous  Settlement  had 

Sabmiflsion  of  ABseBsment    ^b^^dy  expired  some  years  before,  and  it  seem- 

ed  desirable  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
revising  the  new  assessment  in  order  to  secure  to  Qovemment  the  laige 
^ihancement  which  would  obviously  result  I  found  the  conditions  of 
agriculture  so  simple,  and  the  areas  returned  by  the  Revenue  Survey 
of  1876-79  and  by  the  patwans'  annual  papers  of  the  past  few  years 
so  trustworthy,  that  I  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  submit  my 
Assessment  Report  with  as  little  delay  as  possible ;  and  accordingly 
I  submitted  my  proposals  for  the  re-assessment  of  the  whole  district  in 
September  1880.  Orders  were  not  however  passed  on  them  for  some  time, 
and  as  information  bearing  on  the  question  of  assessment  accumulated  I 
sent  up  supplementary  reports  from  time  to  time ;  and  when  the  Financial 
Commissioner  finally  passed  orders  on  the  Report,  he  had  before  him  the 
statistics  given  by  flie  patw&ris'  detailed  field-survey  and  the  preliminary 
attestation  of  the  record  of  rights.  Since  then  more  information  has 
become  available,  and  especially  Sie  observation  of  several  more  harvests 
has  given  much  fuller  information  on  which  to  found  an  estimate  of  the 
produce  of  the  district  I  have  availed  myself  of  that  information  in 
estimating  the  average  gross  produce,  and  will  now  make  use  of  it  to 
coirect  my  former  estimates  of  the  half  net  produce  on  which  my  assess- 
ments were  based. 
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279.  Some  difficulties  in  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  half 
^              ..      -  I  the  net  produce  of  an  estate"  in  the  instructions 

Jnterpretationof  instrno.    for  assessment  had  to  be  cleaxed  away.     Where 

the  proprietors  themselves  cultivated  a  large 
portion  of  the  estate  and  there  was  no  means  of  directly  estimating  with 
any  accuracy  the  actual  costs  of  cultivation,  I  estimated  the  net  pro- 
duce of  such  land  at  the  rent  which  the  proprietors  would  get  for  it  if  they 
let  it  to  tenants,  as  shown  by  the  rents  of  similar  land  held  by  tenants  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Where,  as  was  very  generally  the  case,  a  large  area 
was  held  by  tenants  with  rights  of  occupancy  entitled  by  law  to  hold  at 
&vourable  rents,  I  held  that  the  netproduoe  was  really  divided  between 
the  proprietor  and  the  tenant,  and  that  it  was  to  be  estimated  not  from 
the  low  rent  paid  by  such  a  tenant  to  the  proprietor,  but  from  the  ftiU 
rents  paid  by  tenants  without  rights  of  occupancy  for  similar  land ;  and 
the  same  consideration  applied  to  cases  in  which  the  proprietor  refrain- 
ed from  exacting  the  full  rent  from  his  tenants-at-wiU  through  favour 
or  by  custom.  The  net  produce  of  an  estate  was  therefore  for  purposes 
of  assessment  taken  to  be  the  gross  rent  which  the  proprietors  would 
derive  from  it  if  all  the  land  comprised  in  it  were  let  without 
£E^vour  at  the  rent  ordinarily  paid  by  tenants-at-will  for  similar  land 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

280.  The  rents  fixed  at  the  Re^lar  Settlement  for  land  held  by  ten- 
The  rents  as  a  guide  to    ants  with  nghts  of  occupancy  could  not  be  taken 

the  net  produce.  as  a  guide  to  the  net  produce,  for  they  had  been 

arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  Settlement  Officer  with  direct  reference  to  the  in- 
cidence of  the  land-revenue.  But  3,70,000  acres  of  prairie  land  had  been 
broughtunder  cultivation  since  Settlement,  and  the  proprietors  and  tenants 
had  been  left  to  themselves  to  determine  by  mutual  agreement  the  rent 
to  be  charged  on  such  land.  It  had  been  to  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietors, especially  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  Settlement, 
to  get  as  much  land  as  possible  taken  up  at  any  rate  of  rent,  as  their 
income  would  thereby  be  increased  without  any  immediate  increase 
in  their  assessment,  and  in  many  villages,  especially  in  the  less  developed 
parts  of  the  district,  they  had  at  first  been  content  with  very  low  rents, 
in  some  villages  the  proprietors  had  continued  to  charge  on  such  land 
low  rents  fixed  with  reference  to  the  incidence  of  the  revenue  or  to 
the  favourable  rents  of  the  tenants  with  rights  of  occupancy,  but  in 
a  large  number  of  villages  here  and  there  over  the  district  they 
had  taken  advantage  of  their  position  as  proprietors,  of  the  rise  in 
prices  and  of  the  increase  of  population  and  consequent  competition  for 
land,  to  charge  higher  rents  more  of  the  nature  of  competition  rents 
than  of  mere  customary  rents.  Such  rents,  where  there  was  no  sign 
of  rackrenting,  were  the  best  guide  to  an  estimate  of  the  net  produce 
not  only  of  those  lands,  but  also  of  the  lands  broken  up  before  the 
Regular  Settlement  and  cultivated  by  the  proprietors  themselves  or 
by  tenants  with  rights  of  occupancy  holdin^f  at  favourable  rates.  Natu- 
rally the  best  lands  in  each  village,  that  is,  those  whose  soil  was  of 
the  best  quality,  which  were  so  situated  as  to  receive  the  largest  sup- 
ply of  the  necessary  moisture,  and  which  were  most  conveniently  situated 
with  reference  to  tne  homestead,  were  the  first  to  be  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  it  seemed  safe  to  take  the  rents  of  the  inferior  land 
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broken  up  after  the  Regular  Settlement  as  a  guide  to  the  net  produce  of 
the  better  land  brought  under  cultivation  before,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  deterioration  of   soil  from  continuous   cultivation  where  there 
seemed  any  sign  of  it.     In  short  the  competition  rents  paid  by  tenants- 
at-will  for  land  broken  up  from  the  prairie  since  Settlement  were   taken 
as  the  best  guide  to  an  estimate   of  the  average  net  produce  of  the 
whole  of  the  land  of  a  similar  description,  whether  found  to  be  paying 
£Etvourable  rents  or  to  be  cultivated  by  the  proprietors  themselves.    The 
clearest  evidence  was  that  of  the   cash-rents  which  are   ordinarily  paid 
in  full  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  harvest,  but  estimates 
founded  on  them  were  checked  by  estimates  of   the  average  value  of 
that  share  of  the  actual  produce  which  is  appropriated  by  the  proprietor 
where  it  is  usual  to  take  rents  in  kind 

281.    As  the  area  of  uncultivated  land  was  still  so  large  in  many 

^  ,        -     .      villaxres  and  the  income  derived  from  it  by  the 

.n?„ftf,tftS^:r.  "*    "^^    proprieto^soimportaaMt  wasnecessaxyinorfer 

to  make  the  assessment  a  fair  one  to  take  this 
into  account  as  well  as  the  income    derived  from  the  rents  of  the 
cultivated    land.     It    was    not    so    easy    to  frame  an    estimate     of 
the  produce  of  the    uncultivated  prairie  as  of  the  cultivation,  for  there 
was  in  that  case  no  such  clear  evidence  as  that  given  by  the  rents. 
Some  idea  of  its  importance  however  may  be  gathered  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  following  items  of  annual  income  to  the  peasants  of  the  district 
which  are  derived  more  or  less  directly  from  the  uncultivated  land. 

Bs. 
Sale  of  surplus  cattle  ...  ...         2,00,000 

ghi  ...  ...  80,000 

camels  ...  ...  60,000 

sheep  ...  ...  10,000 

„        wool  ...  ...  10,000 

goats  ...  ...  6,000 

„        sajji,  &c.  ...  . .'.  4,000 


»f  tt 


Total  ...  Rs.  3,70,000 


It  is  true  that  the  cattle  are  supported  largely  on  the  fodder 
grown  on  the  cultivated  land,  but  a  large  proportion  of  this  income 
may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  grass  prairie  on  which  they  find  most  of 
their  fooi  In  many  villages  the  proprietors  charge  no  grazing  fees 
on  the  cattle,  but  their  income  fix)m  tms  source  was  returned  as  follows 
by  the  patwdris  for  the  year  1880 : — 

Aasessment  Circle.  Income  from,  grazing-dues, 

Rs. 
Bagar  ...  ...  ...  189 


Nali 
Rohi 
Utar 
Hitar 


4,684 

11,921 

1,386 

470 


Total  of  the  district        ...  Rs.  18,649 
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A  considerable  addition  might  be  made  to  this  amount  by  allow- 
ing  for  the  cattle  of  those  villages  where  by  custom  no  grazing-fees  are 
charged  to  residents,  and  for  the  cattle  of  the  proprietors  themselves 
which  often  graze  free  of  charge.  There  are  some  other  items  of  miscella- 
neous income  which  may  be  taken  into  account,  such  as  fees  for  the 
right  to  make  aajji  which  amounted  to  Rs.  1,515  in  1876-77  all  in  the 
Rohi  circle,  fees  for  cutting  the  aarr  grass  and  digging  khaa  roots 
which  were  returned  at  Rs.  397  in  that  year,  and  income  from  the  sale 
of  grass  and  wood,  especially  near  Sirsa  and  Fazilka  towns.  Altogether 
the  direct  net  income  to  the  proprietors  from  the  uncultivated  land 
is  about  Rs.  20,000  per  annum,  and  the  indirect  income  must  be  much 
larger. 

282.     In  the  neighbouring  tahsil  of  Muktsar  where  the  unculti- 
The  assessment  of  the    vated  land  was  extensive  the  assessment  had 
uncuUivateil  land.  been  made   progressive  in  anticipation   of  the 

increase  of  cultivation,  and  a  similar  rule  had  been  followed  at  the 
Regular  Settlement  in  the  case  of  some  villages  in  the  Sotar  valley  and 
in  pargana  Bahak.  But  the  history  of  those  villages,  some  of  which 
were,  owing  to  the  progressive  assessment  increasing  faster  than  the 
cultivation,  now  much  too  highly  assessed,  showed  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
discount  improvements  in  this  way,  and  it  was  decided  not  to  fix  any 
progressive  assessments  in  anticipation  of  an  extension  of  cultiva- 
tion. There  could  be  no  doubt  that  cultivation  would  continue 
to  extend  rapidly  and  that  the  income  of  the  proprietors  of  many 
villages  would  continue  to  increase,  and  some  allowance  was  made 
for  this  in  assessing  individual  villages  having  a  large  area  of  unculti- 
vated land,  but  the  increase  of  assessment  so  imposed  was  generally 
very  small  and  probably  in  every  case  well  within  the  present  actual  pro- 
fits from  the  land  in  its  uncultivated  condition.  As  a  rough  guide  to 
the  amount  to  be  assessed  on  the  present  actual  profits  of  the  unculti- 
vated land,  I  adopted  the  rule  which  had  been  followed  at  the  Regular 
Settlement  in  this  district  and  at  previous  Settlements  in  neighbouring 
districts,  and  after  exempting  a  certain  fraction  of  the  uncultivated  land 
as  needed  for  grazing  purposes  by  the  village  community,  I  roughly  as- 
sessed the  rest  at  a  low  rate  per  acre. 


THE  BAGAR. 


283.  In  the  Bagar  assessment  circle,  which  comprises  57  villages  in 

the  sandy  tract  south  of  Sirsd,  only  184  acres  pay 

du^^'^timfte.''    ^^^  ^'°"     ^®^*  i^   ^"^^^  ^^^  '  «^^®     ^^^   ^^«    o^^- 

fourth  of  the  gross  produce.     A  considerable 

area    of   similar    sandy    soil    in  the  adjoining  Naif  Chak  pays  rent 

in  kind  at  one-fourth,  and    in    some    villages    at  one-third,   and   it 

seems    safe  to    assume    one-eighth    as   the    fraction    of   the   average 

gross  produce  which    represents  half  the    net    produce.     Cultivation 

IS  very  precarious  in  the    inferior    sandy  soil    of   this    tract,  and  in 

estimating  the  average  gross  produce  I  have  calculated  that  of   the 

1,25,607  acres  returned  at  the  Settlement  Survey  as  under  cultivation 
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only  1,03,000  acres  produce  a  crop  on  an  average  of  years,  1,00,000  acres 
of  this  being  under  oajra,  moth  and  other  kharif  crops  and  only  3,000 
acres  under  barley  ana  gram  in  the  rabi.  The  average  outturn  on  this 
area  is  estimated  at  only  14  maunds  per  acre,  and  the  average  value  of 
the  gross  produce  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the  tract  is  &.  1,90,000, 
one-eighth  of  which  would  give  Es.  23,750  as  half  the  net 
produce  of  the  cultivated  land.  Besides  7,596  acres  returned  at 
the  Settlement  Survey  as  recently  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  38,302 
acres  or  22  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  were  returned  as  uncultivated, 
land  fit  for  cultivation,  but  this  land  is  mostly  very  poor  and 
consists  chiefly  of  rolling  sandhills  which  produce  almost  no  grass, 
or  of  inferior  sandy  soil  producing  such  plants  as  bui  and  IdTia  and 
affording  only  very  poor  pasturage.  The  income  from  grazing  dues  is 
very  small  (onlv  Bs.  189  in  1880),  but  a  large  area,  5,890  acres,  is  kept  in 
its  uncultivated  condition  for  grazing  purposes  by  tenants  with  rights 
of  occupancy  who  pay  on  it  the  full  rent  chargeable  on  cultivated  land ; 
and  there  must  be  a  considerable  income  derived  indirectly  from  the 
waste  by  the  sale  of  surplus  camels  and  bullocks ;  so  that  it  seems  safe 
to  increase  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  half  net  produce  of  the 
tract  on  this  account  to  Rs.  25,000. 

284.     In  making  an  estimate  founded  on  the  cash-rents,  the  area 

to  be  taken  as  the  basis  is  not  the  area  which 
rent  Estimfi^.*       ®    "  *    on  an  average  of  years  produces  a  crop  but  the 

total  area  under  cultivation,  for  wnen  land 
occupied  by  a  tenant  paying  a  cash-rent  produces  no  crop  or  even  lies 
altogether  uncultivated  for  a  time,  the  cash-rent  is  still  paid,  and  if  it 
fall  mto  arrears  in  bad  years,  the  arrears  are  generally  paid  up  when 
good  years  come  round.  The  land  lately  thrown  out  of  cultivation  is 
also  to  be  included,  as  it  is  only  temporarily  uncultivated  owing  to  un- 
favourable seasons  and  still  pays  rent.  The  seasons  previous  to  the 
Settlement  Survey  in  1880  had  been  .unusually  unfavourable  for  some 
years  and  the  area  then  returned  as  lately  out  of  cultivation  was  unusu- 
ally large  (7,596  acres) ;  and,  as  already  stated,  5,890  acres  of  unculti- 
vated  land  were  found  in  the  possession  of  tenants  with  rights  of  occu- 
pancy paying  cash  rents  on  it  at  the  rates  for  cultivated  land.  For  an 
estimate  of  uie  area  under  cultivation  or  pajdng  cash-rents  there  were 
the  following  figures  (in  acres) : — 


Survey. 

Year. 

Cultivated. 

Lately 

thrown  out  of 

cultivation. 

Uncultivated 

paying  cash 

rents. 

Total. 

Begnlar  Settlement  ... 
Kevenne  Survey 
Settlement  Survey    ••. 

1853-64 
1876-79 
1880-81 

1,40,617 
1,81,795 
1,25,607 

••• 
3,506 
7,596 

••• 
5.890 

1,40,617 
1,36,891 
1.39,093 

The  patwaris'  annual  papers  of  1876-77  had  given  an  area  of 
1,49,393  acres  as  under  cultivation  or  paying  rent,  and  it  seemed 
safe  to  assume  1,39,093  acres  as  the  basis  for  the  rent-rate  estimate. 
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This  area  was  held  as  follows : — 


Proprietors 

Tenants  with  rights  of  occupancy  ... 

Tenants-at-will 

...     24,331  acres 
. . .     92,792  aares 
...     21,970  acres 

Total         • .  • 

And  the  cash  rents  paid  were  as  follows : — 

Raie  per  acre. 
Under  5  annas 
From  5  to  6^  annas 
From  6^  to  8  annas 
More  than  8  annas 

...  1,39,093  acres 

Acres, 

...     1,02,868 

. .  •         7,848 

2,754 

679 

Total   ... 

...     1,14,149 

The  area  held  by  tenants  with  rights  of  occupancy  paid  the  rents 
fixed  by  the  Settlement  Officer  at  the  Regular  Settlement  which  were 
all  under  5  annas  per  acre,  and  it  was  only  land  held  by  tenants-atrwill 
which  paid  over  that  rate.  Thus  of  the  21,970  acres  held  by  tenants- 
at-will  11,281  acres,  or  more  than  half,  were  found  to  be  paying  more 
than  5  annas  per  acre.  In  individual  villages  all  over  the  tract  I  found 
that  6*4  annas  per  acre  (4  annas  per  hiaha)  was  a  rent  often  paid  on 
land  of  ordinary  quality,  and  that  the  land  paying  more  than  this  rate 
(3,433  acres)  was  not  much  above  the  average  in  quality.  Altogether 
the  evidence  of  the  cash  rents  seems  to  justify  an  estimate  of  2^  annas 
per  acre  as  below  the  half  net  produce  of  the  cultivated  land  This 
would  give  the  total  half  net  produce  of  the  cultivatad  land  of  the  circle 
as  1,39,093  acres  at  2  J  annas  per  acre=Rs.  21,733.  The  net  produce  of 
the  uncultivated  land  can  only  be  roughly  estimated,  but  it  seems  safe 
on  that  account  to  raise  the  estimate  founded  on  cash-rents  to 
Es.  23,000. 

285. ,  The  total  assessment    of   the    previous    Settlement    was 

Ea.  15,221.     At    the   Regular    Settlement  in 

«>u  of  K.^l«.  ''•"°'^"    P«g^  »S^H  ^ifch  is  included  in  the  pre- 

sent  Ghak  Bagar,  the  revenue-rate  was  fixed  at 
2  annas  per  acre,  but  as  the  area  under  cultivation  at  the 
time  of  the  Settlement  measurements  had  been  much  in  excess 
of  the  average,  the  Settlement  Officer  applied  this  rate  only  to  four- 
fifths  of  the  area  returned  as  cultivated,  so  that  practically  his  assessment 
rate  on  his  cultivated  area  was  1*6  annas  per  acre.  In  the  upland  vil- 
lages of  pargana  Sirs4  now  included  in  the  B4gar  Chak,  the  revenue- 
rate  was  2*4  annas  per  acre.  The  former  revenue-rate  of  two  annas 
per  acre  applied  to  the  present  area  of  1,39,093  acres  would  have  given  on 
the  cultivated  land  an  assessment  ofRs.  17,386,  and  the  latter  rate  of  2*4 
annas  would  have  given  Rs.  20,864.  In  the  adjoining  B&gar  assessment 
circle  of  the  Hisslr  district,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  Sirsa  B4gar» 
the  lowest  general  assessment  rate  of  the  Settlement  of  1863  was  three 
annas  per  acre,  and  the  assessment  rates  actually  fixed  for  the  villages 
bordering  on  the  Sirs4  Bagar,  some  of  which  I  visited  and  found  similar 
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to  those  of  Sirsa,  averaged  three  and  a  half  annas  per  acre,  and  in  several 
were  over  four  annas  per  acre.  The  assessment  had  worked  well  and  it  was 
only  in  seasons  of  severe  drought  that  any  difficulty  had  been  experi- 
enced in  realizing  the  revenue.  Even  the  lowest  Hissar  rate  of  three 
annas  per  acre  would,  if  applied  to  the  area  of  1,39,093  acres,  have 
given  an  assessment  of  Rs.  26,080  on  the  cultivated  land  alone. 

There  are   then  the  following  mutually  independent  estimates  on 
which  to  frame  the  assessment  of  the  Bagar  assessment  circle : — 

Estimate.  Rs. 

Half  net  produce  (founded  on  estimate  of  gross  produce,)...  25,000 

Half  net  produce  (founded  on  cash-rents)       ...  ...  23,000 

C  17,386 

Assessment  at  revenue-rates  of  Regular  Settlement         -|  or 

(  20,864 

Assessment  at  revenue-rate  of  Hissar  Chak  B&gar  ...  26,080 

Former  assessment  ...    15,221 


286.     The   Bagar  circle,  which  comprises  57  villages,  is  throughout 

very  sandy,  and  in  some  places  the  shifting  sand- 

BesBnTent  of  the  circle."^    ^^^  ^^er  a  large  area.     Water  is  more  than 

mnety  feet  below  the  surface,  and  m  one  village 
out  of  every  three  is  brackish.  The  tract  was  colonised  some  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  chiefly  by  BagrI  Jats  from  the  south,  and  was  very 
rapidly  brought  under  cultivation.  Half  the  area  had  been  broken  up 
forty  years  ago,  and  at  the  Regular  Settlement  in  1853  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  area  had  been  brought  under  the  plough.  According  to  the 
measurement  returns  of  the  present  Settlement  cultivation  had  fallen 
off  by  11  per  cent;  although  much  of  this  decrease  appeared  due  to 
deterioration  of  soil  and  emigration  of  cultivators,  much  of  it  seemed 
only  temporary  and  due  to  the  exceptionally  bad  seasons  from  which 
the  tract  had  recently  suffered.  In  1840  there  had  been  47  inhabited 
villages,  and  only  five  new  villages  had  since  been  founded ;  but  the 
villages  had  increased  greatly  in  size  since  then  and  even  in  1868  there 
were  twice  as  many  houses  as  in  1840.  Population  had  increased  from 
17,836  in  1853  to  21,889  in  1868,  but  had  again  fallen  off  to  19,993  in 
1881,  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent. ;  yet  it  was  still  12  per  cent  above  the  po- 
pulation of  the  Regular  Settlement  in  1853.  The  density  in  1881  was 
only  74  per  square  mile.  The  decrease  since  1868  was  partly  due  to 
the  deterioration  of  the  soil  and  to  permanent  migration  of  tenants, 
principally  to  the  north-west  where  there  was  still  about  Abohar  and 
m  the  adjoining  Bikaner  territory  plenty  of  good  land  available  for 
new  tenants  ;  but  it  seemed  chiefly  due  to  temporary  migration  caused 
by  the  recent  bad  seasons,  and  especially  by  the  failure  of  the  rains  in 
1880,  and  it  appears  probable  that  the  permanent  population  now  is 
really  much  the  same  as  in  1868.  These  migrations  do  not  mean  that 
the  people  are  very  badly  off.  They  go  from  where  they  are  well  off 
to  where  they  can  be  better,  and  many  families  pay  up  their  arrears  of 
rent  before  going  and  take  with  them  their  camels  and  cows  and  some 
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little  capital  to  start  afresh  in  a  new  country.    No  doubt  a  succession 
of  good  years  would  bring  many  of  them  back ;  apd  those  who  remedn- 
ed  were,  even  after  the  failure  of  two  years'  harvests,  well  supplied  with 
food  and  clothing  and  other  necessaries.     Some  80  per  cent,  of  the  po- 
pulation are  Hindu,  and  the  most  important  class  are  the  Bagri  Jats, 
who  own   36   whole  villages  and  shares    in  twelve    others    and  form 
with  the  Bagr(  Kumhars  and  similar  classes  the  great  majority  of  the 
cultivators.    The  peasantry  of  the  tract  are  thus  on  the  whole  quiet, 
industrious  and  thrifty,  accustomed  to  an  agricultural  life  in  a  sandy 
country  where  the  produce  is  very  precarious,  and  belong  to  a  class 
which  has  adapted  itself  readily  to  our  system  of  fixed  average  cash 
rents  and  assessments.     There  are  nine  times  as  many  tenants  as  pro- 
prietors,  and  two-thirds  of  the  cultivated  area  is  held  by  tenants  with 
rights  of  occupancy  paying  fiivourable  rents  dependent  on  the*  land- 
revenue  assessment.     Eacn  proprietor  owns  on  the  average  221  acres 
of   cultivated    land,    of   which    he  himself  cultivates  only  46   acres, 
while  the    average    area    of   a    tenant's    holding  is    27    acres.     Al- 
most the  whole  of  the  cultivation    is  devoted  to    the    kharif   crop, 
but  the  peasants  are  beginning  to  learn  the  advantage  of  having  some 
rabi  crop,  and  to  extend  their  rabi  cultivation.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the 
cultivation  is  usually  under  bajra  and  moth ;  there  is  no  irrigation,  and 
the   crops  are   unusually  precarious  and  at  the  best  the  produce  is  very 
small.    About  a  fifth  of  the  total  area  is  uncultivated,  but  this  land  is 
very  sandy  and  inferior  and  not  likely  to  produce  much  even  if  culti- 
vated.    The  assessments  of  the   Summary  Settlements  had  been  too 
heavy,  and  previous  to   1852   the  collections  had  averaged  only  about 
three-fourths  of  the  demand.     At  the  Be^lar  Settlement  the  assess- 
ment had  been  reduced  11  per  cent.,  and  had  since  worked  well,  though 
suspensions  had  been  frequent  and  half  the   villages  in  the  circle  had 
in  the  course  of  18  years  received  remissions  aggregating  four-fifths  of  a 
year  s  assessment ;  some  villages  having  been  granted  remissions  three 
times  in  that  period.     Sales  and  mortgages  had  not  been  common  and 
the  selling-price  of  land  was  very  low.     The  people  are  generally  well 
off,  and  appear  on  the  whole  more  prosperous  than  at  the  Regular 
Settlement ;  among  other  signs  of  improvement,  masonry  wells  are  now 
three   times  as  numerous.     Prices  have  risen  by  one-half  and  cash-rents 
have  risen  and  show  signs  of  a  further  increase.     The   former  assess- 
ment was  Rs.  15,221  and  the  present  estimates  of  half  net  produce  are 
Bs.  25,000  and  Ba  23,000 ;  but  at  the  time  I  submitted  my  assessment 
report  the  statistics  available  did  not  seem  to  justify  a  higher  estimate 
than  Bs.  20,000.     The   Superintendent  of   Settlement,  after  making 
calculations  independently  of   mine,  proposed  to  assess  the  circle  at 
Bs.  19,932.    At  first  I  proposed  that  in  consideration  of  the  unpleasant 
climate,  the  scarcity  and  bad  quality  of  the  water,  the  difficulties  of 
cultivation  and  the  many  disappointments  incident  to  it,  and  the  un- 
usually heavy  charges  for  village  watchmen  and  runners,  the  assessment 
of  the  Bagar  shoula  be  fixed  at  Bs.  18,000  only.    But  the  Settlement 
Commissioner  pointed  out  that  the  statistics  justified  a  laiger  increase, 
and  that  it  was  desirable  to  assess  the  Sirsa  villages  at  a  rate  more 
nearly  approaching  that  of  the  similar  villages  adjoining  them  in  the. 
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Hissar  district  On  further  acquaintance  with  the  tract  I  agreed  with 
him  that,  provided  suspensions  were  liberally  granted  in  baa  years,  the 
circle  might  safely  be  assessed  at  Rs.  20,000 ;  and  the  Financial  Com- 
missioner, accepting  this  estimate,  directed  me  to  assess  the  tract  at 
Rs.  20,000,  taking  as  a  guide  for  the  distribution  of  this  amount  over 
the  different  villages  the  rate  of  2^  annas  per  acre  on  the  cultivated 
area,  which  on  1,39,093  acres  would  have  given  Rs.  20,284.  It  was 
agreed  that  as  the  direct  income  from  the  uncultivated  land  was  very 
small  in  this  circle,  it  would  be  better  not  to  assess  any  rate  on  it 

287.    In  distributing  the  assessment  over  the  villages  I  had  as  my 

guide  the  estimate  given  by  this  rate  sanc- 
Chak  Bignr.  The  distri-    ^^j^q^  for  the  circle,  the  former  assessment,  the 

bution  of   the    aaseasment  ,  jvxvo  -j-jxi* 

over  villages.  assessment  proposed  by  the  Supermtendent  of 

the  tahsil,  his  notes  and  my  own  made  after 
inspection  of  each  village  and  its  area,  and  the  statistics  given  by  the 
Revenue  Survey  and  Settlement  measurements.  I  took  the  villages 
in  order  of  locality  and  compared  village  with  village  as  I  went 
along,  and  estimated  their  assessments  so  that  they  might  give 
a  total  of  Rs.  20,000  for  the  circle.  The  total  assessment  by  this 
first  estimate  came  to  Rs.  19,758.  I  then  went  over  the  villages 
again,  comparing  them  one  with  another  in  different  ways,  slightly  re- 
ducing some  estimated  assessments  and  raising  others,  and  made  the 
total  assessment  Rs.  20,003 ;  the  extra  Rs.  3  being  due  to  a  small  town- 
ship whose  assessment  is  fixed  as  before  at  Rs.  8.  I  then  announced 
the  assessments  of  the  individual  villages,  which  were  all  readily  accept- 
ed by  the  people.    The  estimates  and  assessment  are  as  follows : — 

Rs. 
Former  assessment  ...  ...  ...     1 5,221 

Assessment  sanctioned  by  Financial  Commissioner  ...     20,000 
Assessment  at  sanctioned  circle  rate    ...  ...     20,284 

Total  of  assessments  actually  announced  ...     20,003 

Increase  31  per  cent 

I  found  that  as  a  rule  the  villages  to  the  north  and  east  of  Darba 
were  much  better  off  than  those  to  the  south  and  west  At  the  Regular 
Settlement  the  assessment  of  pargana  Darba  had  been  distributed  ¥dth- 
out  discrimination  at  the  rate  of  1*6  annas  per  acre  on  the  area  then 
returned  as  cultivated,  and  some  of  the  villages  along  the  west  of  the 
tract,  which  were  at  the  Regular  Settlement  in  pargana  Sirsa,  had  been 
assessed  without  discrimination  at  2  annas  per  acre.  As  a  rule,  the 
villages  north  and  east  of  Darba  had  had  some  culturable  land  left  un- 
cultivated, and  their  cultivation  had  extended  since  Settlement,  their 
population  and  resources  had  increased  and  their  assessment  had  been  paid 
with  ease ;  their  prevailing  rents  too  were  higher.  Most  of  the  villages 
south  and  west  of  Darba  had  broken  up  almost  all  their  available  land 
before  the  Regular  Settlement  They  suffered  severely  in  the  drought  of 
1868-69,  when  many  of  their  tenants  migrated,  and  since  1868  they  had 
had  an  almost  unbroken  succession  of  bad  seasons,  and  cultivation  had 
continued  to  decrease,  more  tenants  had  migrated,  and  in  some  the 
resources  were  considerably  poorer  than  at  the  Uegular  Settlement     On 
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that  side  6f  the  tract  the  soil  was  said  to  have  permanently  deteriorated 

from  over-cropping  and  from  the  spread  of  duchdb  ^rsss  and  there 

might  be  some  truth  in  this,  though  probably  the  fallmg  off  was  to  a 

great  extent  only  temporary.     On  that  side  of  the  tract  remissions  had 

Been  numerous,  while  the  villages  on  the  east  and  north  had  required 

few  or  none.     The  latter   villages  had  been  more  fortunate  in  their 

seasons  and  their  soil  seemed  to  be  of  better  natural  quality  and  to  have 

been  less  exhausted  by  cultivation ;  possibly  too  their  average  rainfall 

in  a  series  of  years  is  somewhat  better  than  that  of  the  villages  south  and 

west  of  Darba,  in  accordance  with  the  law  that  as  one  goes  south-west  away 

from  the  Himalaya  the  rainfall  gets  gradually  less.     On  the  whole,  there 

was  no  doubt  that  the  villages  south  and  west  of  Darba  were  inferior 

to  those  to  the  north  and  east,  and  while  I  assessed  the  latter  up  to  and 

above  the  assessment  given  by  the  rate  sanctioned  for  the  circle,  even 

where  the  increase  on  the  former  assessment  was  great,  I  took  only  a 

small  increase  on  the  former  villages,  and  assessed  uiem  as  a  rule  below 

the  circle  rate  assessment.     In  three  villages  to  the  south-west  I  thought 

it  necessary  to  reduce  the  assessment,  as  in  them  cultivation  had  fallen 

off  enormously  and  the  former  assessment  seemed  now  unduly  high, 

but  in  each  case    in  which  I  thus  reduced  the  assessment,  I  left  it 

considerably  above  what  the  circle  rate  would  have  given. 


THE  NALL 

288.     The  Nali  assessment  circle  comprises  109  villages  along  the 

Sotar  or  Qhaggar  valley.     Most  of  these  villages 
Chak  Ntti    The  classes     j^^^^  ^j^^^j.  ^^^  j^j  ^^^^^  ^  y^  flooded  by  the 

^  ^^ '  Ghaggar  or  have  some  part  of  their  area  in  the 

Sotar  valley  with  its  hard  clay  soil,  but  with  few  exceptions  they  have  also 
some  part  of  their  area  in  the  light  soil  of  the  uplands  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  floods ;  and  a  number  of  villages  lying  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Ghaggar   valley  or  between  the  vauey  and  the  border  of  the 
district  are  entirely  in  the  uplands,  and  have  no  lands  subject  to  floods 
or  capable  of  irrigation.     The  villages  of  the  latter  class  are  exactly 
similar    to  those  of  the  adjoining  dry  circles,  and  have  been  included  in 
the  Nail  circle  simply  for  convenience  of  boundaiy.     There  are  thus 
four  distinct  classes  of  soil  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  assess- 
ing the  Nail  tract — (1)  the  uninigated  light  soil  of  the  uplands  (rohi 
hardni);   (2)  the  hard  clay  soil  of    the   Sotar  valley  dependent  for 
moisture  on  the  local  rainfall  {sotar  hardni) ;  (3)  the  land  cultivated 
with  the  aid  of  the  Ghacgar  floods  {rez)  ;  (4)  the  land  irrigated  by  wells 
(chdhi).    According  to  ttie  Kevenue  Survey  the  area  under  cultivation 
in  1876-77  was  1,81,656  acres,  and  18,268  acres  had  been  lately  thrown 
out  of  cultivation,  making  a  total  of  1,99,924  acrea    Accordm^  to  the 
patwarls'  measurements  of  1880-81  the  area  then  under  cultivation  was 
1,86,813  acres   and   9,704  had  been  lately  thrown  out  of  cultivation, 
making  a  total  of  1,95,517  acres,  or  2  per  cent  less  than  the  area 
returned  by  the  Revenue  Survey ;  but  we  found  that  4,465  acres  of  un- 
cultivated land  were  held  by  tenants  with  rights  of  occupancy,  paying  on 
it  rents  similar  to  those  paid  for  cultivated  land,  ana  took  this  into 
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account  also  as  if  it  were  cultivated ;  so  that  the  total  area  to  be  assessed 
as  under  cultivation  was  by  the  patw4rls'  measurements  1,99,982  acres^ 
or  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  area  returned  by  the  independent 
Revenue  Survey.     The  detail  of  this  area  is  as  follows : — 


Soil. 

Cultivated. 

Lately 
abandoned. 

UncuUirated 
paying  rent 

TOTAX. 

Irrignted  from  welU       

FIood^Hl 

Unirri (rated  clay  soil 

Uuirrigated  light  toil     

892 

89,915 

8,061 

1,36.965 

*'8i316 
2.142 
4  346 

""4.466 

892 

43  331 

10.198 

1.45,666 

Totol 

1.85,813 

9,704 

4,465 

1.99.982 

289.     Of  the  892  acres  returned  as  within  reach  of  irrigation  from 

^    ,  x^^      rm-        1         wells,  I  have  shown  reason  for  estimating  that 

estimate  ^        ""    ^^^J  ^^  «^res  are  actually  irrigated  from  the 

wells  on  an  average  of  years ;  and  as  the  area  is 
so  small  it  is  not  worth  while  in  estimating  the  gross  assessment  of  the 
circle  to  complicate  the  calculations  by  maldng  a  separate  estimate  for 
the  land  on  wells.  It  has  therefore  been  included  in  the  estimate  of  the 
flooded  lands  growing  wheat  Of  the  1,99,982  acres  under  cultivation, 
I  have  estimated  that  on  an  average  of  years  1,52,000  acres 
are  actually  sown,  and  that  of  this  area  1,23,000  acres  produce 
a  crop  of  the  gross  value  of  Es.  5,20,000.  To  take  first  the 
unirrigated  light  soil  of  the  uplands  (roJd  bdrdni)—o{  the 
1,15,492  acres  of  this  class  of  soil  held  by  tenants,  only  13,092 
acres  (or  about  one-ninth  of  the  whole)  pay  rent  in  kind.  Of  this  area 
10,667  acres  (81  per  cent.)  pay  as  rent  one-fourth  of  the  gross  produce, 
and  the  rest  pays  one-third,  so  that  it  seems  safe  to  assume  one-eighth 
of  the  gross  produce  of  this  class  of  soil  as  representing  half  the  net 
profits  of  cultivation.  Again  of  the  5,119  acres  of  unirrigated  sotar 
clay  held  by  tenants,  2,324  acres  (nearly  half)  pay  rent  in  kind ;  and  of 
this  area  1,588  acres  (68  per  cent.)  pay  as  rent  one-fourth  of  the  gross 
produce,  and  the  rest  pays  one-third ;  so  that  here  it  is  still  safer  to 
assume  one-eighth  of  the  gross  produce  as  representing  half  the  net 
profits  of  cultivation.  The  estimate  of  the  average  gross  produce  of  the 
cultivated  land  of  the  circle  gives  Ra  2,80,000  as  the  average  value  of 
the  gross  produce  of  the  unirrigated  land,  and  one-eighth  of  this  would 
give  Rs.  35,000  as  the  estimate  of  the  average  net  profits  of  the  unirri- 
gated cultivation  of  the  circle. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  land  liable  to  be  flooded  by  the  Ghaggar,  we 
find  that  according  to  the  patwarls'  measurements  43,231  acres  of  the 
land  under  cultivation  ai'e  irrigated  in  this  way.  I  have  estimated  that 
of  this  area,  on  an  average  of  yeara,  only  25,000  acres  are  actually  sown 
with  the  aid  of  the  floods  of  the  Ghaggar  and  only  22,000  acres  actually 
produce  a  crop,  the  average  gross  value  of  which  is  estimated  at 
Bfl.  2,40,000.  Of  the  26,376  axjres  of  this  class  of  land  held  by  tenants 
16,611  acres  (63  per  cent)  pay  rent  in  kind,  and  of  this  area  15,628 
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acres  (94  per  cent)  pay  as  rent  one-third  of  the  gross  produce,  while  63 
acres  pay  one-hajf,  414  acres  two-fifths,  and  only  506  acres  pay  as  rent 
60  small  a  share  as  one-fourth.     It  seems  then  safe  to  assume  one-sixth 
as  the  fraction  of  the  gross  produce  which  represents  half  the  net  profits 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  flooded  land,  and  this  fraction  of  Bs.  2,40,000 
gives  Bs.  40,000  as  the  average  half  net  profits  of  cultivation  with  the 
aid  of  the  floods  of  the  Ohag^ar.     Added  to  the  Bs.  35,000  estimated 
for  the  unirrigated  land,  this  gives  Bs.  75,000  as  the  total  half  net  profits 
of  cultivation  in  the  Nali  circle. 

The  area  of  land  still  uncultivated  is  large  in  this  circle,  amounting 
as  it  does  to  1,31,661  acres  or  39  per  cent  of  the  total  area.    Much  of 
this  land  consists  of  rich  clay  soil  m  the  Sotar  valley,  which  only  requires 
irrigation  to  produce  valuable  crops  of  rice  and  wheat,  but  although 
there  were  some  prospects  of  a  friture  development  of  cultivation,  it 
would  not  have  been  safe  to  increase  the  assessments  greatly  by  way  of 
discounting  future  improvements.     The  actual  present  income  from  the 
uncultivated  land  was  however  large  in  this  tract     The  grazin&f  fees 
realized  by  the  proDiietors  on  the  cattle  of  non-proprietor,  pastured  in 
the  jungle  amounted  in  1880  to  Bs.  4,684,  and  a  considerable  income  is 
derived   fix>m  the   sale  of  grass  and  wood  in  Sirs4  town  and  elsewhere. 
The  indirect  income   from  the  surplus  cattle,  sheep,  ghi  &c.,  which  is 
chiefly  the  produce   of  the  waste,  must  be  very  large,  and  it  seems  safe 
to  estimate  half  the  actual  present  net  produce  of  the  uncultivated  land 
at  Bs.  5,000.     This  gives  the  total  half  net  produce  of  the  Nali  circle 
as  follows : — 

Estimate  of  half  net  profits  founded  on  the  estimate  of  gross  produce. 

Bs. 
Unirrigated  cultivation  ...  ...  ...    35,000 

Irrigated  cultivation  ...  ...  ...  ...    40,000 

Uncultivated  land       ...  ...  ...  ...      5,000 


Total  half  net  profits     ...    80,000 

290.     To  turn  now  to  the  cash  rents.     Accord- 

wi?f»^* w/;   ^^®  ing  to  the  returns  of  the  Settlement  measurements, 

rent  estimate.  o ,      -  -  -,  Mf\c%  t*       ••  -ii-i.      -iii-t 

of  the  1,15,492  acres  of  ummgated  light  sou   held 

by  tenants,  1,02,298  acres  (89  per  cent)  pay  cash  rents  as  follows : — 

Rate  of  rent  per  acre.  Acres 

Under  5  annas  ...  ...  ...  ...      77,510 

From  5  to  6^  annas  ...  ...  ...      16,160 

From  6^  to  8  annas  ...  ...  ...        4,551 

Above  8  annas  ...  ...  ...  ...       4,077 


Total  ...  1,02,298 


The  area  paying  less  than  five  innas  per  acre  consists  chiefly  of 
land  held  by  occupancy  tenants  paying  at  mvourable  rates  and  of  land 
paying  rents  fixed  with  reference  to  the  incidence  of  the  assessment  and 
therefore  not  true  competition  rents.  The  24,788  acres  paying  higher 
rents  than  five  annas  per  acre  consist  of  land  not  any  better  in  qusJity 
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than  the  unirrigated  soil  of  the  circle  generally,  and  the  rents  paid  by 
that  land  may  he  taken  as  a  ^ide  to  the  rents  payable  by  other  similar 
land  of  the  circle ;  and  as  of  this  areiei  8,628  acres  pay  more  than  six  and  a 
half  annas  per  acre,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  three  annas  per  acre  as  the  half 
net  produce  of  such  land.  The  area  to  which  this  rate  is  to  be  applied 
is  1,45,666  acres,  for  the  whole  of  the  cash-paying  land  pays  its  rents 
whether  there  be  a  crop  or  no.  This  estimate  would  therefore  give 
Bs.  27,312  as  half  the  average  net  produce  of  the  unirrigated  light  soil 
of  the  Nali  uplands.  Again  of  the  6,119  acres  of  unirrigated  sotar  clay 
held  by  tenants  2,794  acres  pay  rent  in  cash,  and  of  this  more  than 
1,014  acres  pay  above  eight  annas  per  acre,  and  a  considerable  area 
held  by  tenants-at-will  pays  over  twelve  annas  per  acre ;  half  this  or  six 
annas  per  acre  applied  to  the  10,193  acres  of  sotar  would  give  a  half 
net  produce  of  Ks.  3,822,  which  would  give  a  total  estimate  for  the 
unimgated  cultivation  of  about  Rs.  31,000.  On  the  irrigated  lands  little 
help  is  to  be  got  from  the  cash  rents,  for  of  the  26,376  acres  of  this  class 
of  land  held  by  tenants,  only  9,746  acres  pay  cash-rents,  and  of  this  area 
6,074  acres  pay  rents  fixed  with  reference  to  the  land-revenue,  and  the 
remainder  is  chiefly  the  poorest  land  of  the  class,  for  almost  all  the  good 
flooded  lands  held  by  the  tenants  pay  rent  in  kind  The  estimated  net 
produce  of  Rs.  80,000  spread  over  the  total  irrigable  area  of  44,128 
acres  would  give  an  average  rent  of  Be.  1-13  per  acre,  and  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  there  are  cash  rents  which  support  this  estimate. 
Thus  the  only  evidence  to  be  got  from  the  cash  rents  in  this  circle  is 
that  they  support  an  estimate  of  Bs.  31,000  as  the  half  net  produce 
of  the  unirrigated  land,  while  the  estimate  frora  the  grain  rents  gave 
B&  35,000 ;  and  as  the  produce  estimate  seemed  to  show  that  the  total 
half  net  produce  of  the  circle  is  Bs.  80,000,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that 
it  must  be  at  least  Bs.  76.000. 

291.     The  previous  total  assessment  of  the  circle  was  Bs.  66,312. 

.      ...     ^         .         Cultivation  had  increased  by  26  per  cent,  but 

of  e.tim.^'-    ^•"P'™""    the  area    irrigable   by   the  Ghaggar  had  in- 

creased  only  from  36,735  acres  to  43,231  or  by 
19  per  cent     The  assessment  rates   employed  at  the   previous   Settle- 
ment were  various  and  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  what  they  would 
have  given  on  present  areas ;  if  however  an  average  of  the   assessment 
rates   of  last  Settlement  for  each  class  of  soil  were  applied  to  the  areas 
returned  by  the  present  Settlement,  they  would  rive  a  gross  assessment 
of  about  Bs.  85,000.     The   rates  applied  to  the  similar  Nali  circle  in 
the  adjoining  Hissar  district  at  the   Settlement  of   1863   would  have 
given  about  Ks.  75,000.    There  are  then  the  following  estimates  on 
which  to  frame  the  assessment : — 

Estimate.  Amount 

Bs. 
Half  net  produce  according  to  estimate  of  gross  produce         . . .     80,000 
Half  net  produce  according  to  caSh-rents  ...  ...     76,000 

Assessment  at  average  rates  of  Begular  Settlement  ...     85,000 

Assessment  at  revenue-rates  of  Hissar  Chak  Nali  ...     75,000 


Former  assessment  ...  ...     66,312 
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292.    The  Nili  assessment  circle  comprises  all  the  villages  any 

part  of  whose  area  lies  in  the  Sotar  or  Ghaggar 

mfnttf  t^t'cixcll?'* '*^-    ^^«y  «^d  a  few  others  enclosed    by  lese 

Villages  but  not  themselves  having  land  m  the 
valley.  The  greater  part  of  the  area  of  the  circle  is  high  unirrigated 
land  similar  to  that  of  the  B&gar,  though  not  quite  so  sandy  and  more 
fertile.  The  soil  of  the  Sotar  valley  is  hard  strong  clay,  capable  when 
sufficiently  moistened  of  producing  excellent  crops  of  rice,  jawar,  wheat 
and  gram,  and  water  in  the  lands  near  the  Ghaggar  is  not  very  far 
below  the  surface  and  U  everywhere  sweet.  The  numerous  ruins  of  large 
villages  and  remains  of  irrigation  works  show  that  in  former  times  the 
tract  was  thickly  peopled  and  highly  cultivated ;  but  65  years  ago 
when  the  valley  came  under  British  rule  there  was  almost  no  cultiva- 
tion and  the  only  inhabitants  were  a  few  communities  of  marauding 
Bhattis  and  struggling  Rains.  During  the  pax  Britwn/niea  which 
followed,  the  population  rapidly  increased  ana  cultivation  extended. 
In  1820  there  were  only  33  inhabited  villages,  in  1850  the  number  had 
increased  to  88,  and  now  there  are  106.  ropulation  was  returned  at 
40,548  in  1856,  at  55,263  in  1868,  and  at  58,707  in  1881,  an  increase 
of  6  per  cent  since  1868 ;  and  the  density  per  square  mile  is  now 
110.  About  half  the  population  are  Musalmans,  some  of  them  being 
thrifty  and  industrious  Rains,  but  the  majority  Rnjputs  and  Jats,  who 
are  comparatively  lazy  and  thriftless  and  inclined  to  be  turbulent. 
There  are  a  few  Sikhs,  but  the  majority  of  the  Hindus  are  thrifty 
B^CTis,  immigrants  from  the  south  and  east  There  are  five  times  as 
mly  tenante  as  proprietors,  and  while  the  proprietors  themselves 
cultivate  only  26  per  cent  of  the  total  cultivated  area,  tenants  with 
rights  of  occupancy  cultivate  30  per  cent,  and  tenants-at-will  44  per 
cent.  Each  proprietor  owns  on  the  average  90  acres  of  cultivated  land, 
of  which  he  himself  cultivates  only  25  acres ;  while  the  average  area  of 
a  tenant's  holding  is  17  acres.  The  uplands  are  chiefly  sown  for  the 
kharif,  the  principal  crops  being  bajra,  jawar  and  pulses ;  in  the  rabi 
some  barley  and  gram  are  sown.  The  clay  soil  of  the  valley  is  when 
sufficiently  irrigated  sown  with  rice  or  iawar  in  the  kharif,  and  with 
wheat  or  gram  m  the  rab{.  The  crops  in  this  soil  are  chiefly  dependent 
on  the  floods  of  the  Ghaggar,  which  are  very  variable  ana  often  fail 
altogether  or  come  down  in  such  volume  as  to  drown  the  crops.  Only 
892  acres  are  within  reach  of  ordinary  irrigation  from  wells,  but  water 
is  in  many  places  not  far  from  the  surface  and  irrigation  from  wells 
might  be  extended.  Rice,  the  richest  crop,  is  cultivated  only  with  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  labour  and  capital.  More  than  a  third  of 
the  total  area  is  still  uncultivated  and  much  of  it  is  good  soil  requiring 
only  water  to  enable  it  to  produce  rich  crops,  and  producing  in  its  pre- 
sent state  grass  and  wood  of  some  value.  The  early  assessments  of  the 
lauct  were  much  too  severe,  and  on  the  average  about  a  quarter  of 
the  demand  was  remitted  annually.  At  the  !^gular  Settlement  the 
assessment  was  reduced  by  14  per  cent  and  has  since  then  worked  well 
on  the  whole,  as  remissions  during  the  18  years  previous  to  the  Revi- 
sion amounted  on  the  average  onlv  to  1^  per  cent  of  the  demand ;  but 
suspensions  have  been  frequent  and  some  villages  have  been  granted 
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remissionB  foul*  times  in  that  period.  There  have  been  more  sales  and 
mortgages  in  this  tract  than  in  the  rest  of  the  district,  and  the  Musal- 
mins  are  gradually  parting  with  their  lands  to  the  more  thrifty  Hindus  ; 
but  the  people  are  on  the  whole  well  off  except  after  a  series  of 
droughts,  and  the  Bains  and  Bagrls  especially  are  prosperous.  In  1840 
about  a  third  of  the  area  was  under  cultivation,  at  the  Regular  Settle- 
ment the  cultivated  area  had  increased  to  42  per  cent.,  and  now  it 
amounts  to  64  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  The  increase  of  26  per  cent 
on  the  cultivated  area  of  the  Regular  Settlement  is  chiefly  in  the  un- 
irrigated  uplands.  Rice-cultivation  shows  some  felling  oflf  in  the 
villages  dependent  on  the  Dhan6r  Lake  owing  to  the  erosion  of  its  bed 
by  the  Ghaggar,  but  has  increased  farther  down  the  valley.  Some  of 
the  flooded  lands  have  deteriorated  in  quality,  so  that  they  now  produce 
gram  only  instead  of  wheat ;  and  a  large  area  of  high  sandy  soil  to  the 
south  of  the  valley  has  become  so  unproductive  that  it  has  been  abandoned 
by  its  cultivators.  Prices  have  increased  by  about  one-half,  and  as  rents 
are  generally  paid  in  kind  on  the  flooded  lands,  this  has  had  the  effect  of 
directly  increasing  the  value  of  their  net  produce ;  cash  rents  also 
have  risen  considerably.  The  former  assessment  was  Rs.  66,312,  and 
the  present  average  half  net  produce  is  estimated  at  Rs.  76,000,  or 
more  probably  Rs.  80,000.  The  statistics  at  my  command  when  I 
wrote  my  assessment  reports  did  not  justify  so  high  an  estimate,  and 
it  seemed  desirable  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  unthrifty  character 
of  the  Musalman  population  and  the  variable  nature  of  the  floods. 
The  assessment  I  proposed  for  the  circle  was  Rs.  74,000,  an  increase 
of  12  per  cent. ;  and  this  amount  was  sanctioned  as  an  estimate  of 
the  average  total  assessment  of  the  whole  circle. 

293.     For  the  distribution  of  this  assessment  over  the  villages,  it 
Chak   Nili.  The  dig-     was  necessary  to  work   out  soil  rates.     At  the 
tributionof  the  nBsess-    Regular  Settlement  rice-lands  had  been  assess* 
ment  over  Tillages.  ^d  at  from  Re.  16  to  Rs.   3*2  per  acre,  other 

irrigated  lands  at  from  6  annas  to  Re.  1*2  per  acre,  unirrigated 
clay  lands  at  96  annas  per  acre,  and  high  light  soil  at  from  2  to  3*6  annas 
per  acre,  the  rates  having  varied  consiaerably  in  the  different  parganas. 
In  the  adjoining  Nali  circle  of  the  Hissar  district,  which  is  in  most 
respects  similar  to  the  Sirsa  Naif,  the  assessment  rates  adopted  at  the 
Settlement  of  1863  were  Re.  1  per  acre  on  well-lands,  10  annas  on 
lands  flooded  by  the  Ghaggar,  and  8  annas  on  the  Choya,  4  annas  on 
unirrigated  lands  and  IJ  anna  on  uncultivated  land  after  deducting  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  area.  At  first  I  proposed  to  take  as  my  guide  for  the 
distribution  of  the  assessment  only  three  rates,  viz,y  on  flooded  lands, 
on  unirrigated  lands  and  on  uncultivated  lands  respectively,  and  to 
depart  from  them  in  special  cases  by  assessing  above  rates  the  lands 
which  were  of  better  quality  or  more  favourably  situated,  and  assessing 
the  inferior  lands  below  rates.  But  the  Settlement  Commissioner 
pointed  out  that  the  differences  in  quality  of  soil  and  in  advantage  of 
situation  were  too  great  to  be  treated  m  this  way,  and  that  to  work  on 
all-round  rates  on  irrigated  and  unirrigated  lands  respectively  would 
be  likely  to  lead  to  an  over-assessment  of  the  inferior  villages  and  an 
under-assessment  of  the  better  lands,  and  directed  me  to  follow  more 
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closely  the  procedure  of  the  Regular  Settlement  by  adopting  different 
rates  for  the  different  classes  of  soil.  I  accordingly  summoned  together 
the  most  intelligent  headmen  of  the  villages,  and  asked  them  what 
proportion  they  thought  the  rates  on  the  different  soils  should  bear 
to  each  other,  explaining  to  them  that  the  assessment  of  each  village 
would  be  announced  as  a  lump  sum,  and  that  it  would  be  left  to  them 
to  distribute  it  over  the  land.  After  a  long  discussion  they  were  almost 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  generally  speaking  the  rates  on  the 
different  soils  should  bear  to  each  other  the  following  ratio : — 


Soil. 


Rice-lands 

Well-lands  and  wheat-lands     ... 
Gram-lands  and  unirrigated  clay  soil 
Unirrigated  uplands 
Uncultivated  land 


Prop  rti(m. 


8 
4 
2 
1 

i 


The  rates  adopted  at  the  Regular  Settlement  for  the  assessment  of 
the  various  classes  of  irrigated  land  bore  to  each  other  much  the  same 
ratio  as  that  now  approved  by  the  headmen,  but  according  to  their 
opinion  they  were  much  too  high  in  proportion  to  the  rates  on  the 
uplands  ;  for  instance,  irrigated  gram-lands  were  assessed  at  three  times 
the  rate  on  the  uplands,  and  rice-lands  were  assessed  at  from  nine  to 
eighteen  times  that  rate.  I  agree  with  them  in  thinking  that  at  the  Regular 
Settlement  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  assessment  of  the  tract 
was  thrown  on  the  flooded  lands,  and  too  little  on  the  less  fertile  but 
more  easily  cultivated  light  soil  of  the  uplands. 

According  to  my  estimate  of  the  average  gross  produce,  the 
8,927  acres  of  rice-land  produce  on  the  average  rice  and  straw  of  the 
value  of  Rs.  83,333.  Tenants  cultivating  nee  almost  always  pay  one- 
third  of  the  gross  produce  as  rent,  so  that  one-sixth  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  half  net  produce.  This  gives  an  average  rate  per 
acre  of  Re.  1-9  on  rice-land.  Again,  the  23,039  acres  of  wheat-land 
are  estimated  to  produce  on  the  average  grain  and  straw  of  the  value 
of  Rs.  99,000,  and'  if  one-sixth  of  the  gross  produce  be  taken  as  re- 
presenting half  the  net  produce  this  gives  about  12  annas  per  acre  for 
wheat-land  ;  wheat  and  gram  are  sometimes  ( though  rarely )  grown 
on  rice-lands,  and  jawar,  barley,  gram,  &c.,  are  often  grown  on  wheat-lands, 
so  that  the  rates  may  fairly  be  put  higher  than  these  calculations  give. 
The  average  half  net  produce  of  the  unirrigated  land  has  been  estimated 
at  Rs.  35,000,  and  this  amount  spread  over  the  total  unirrigated  area  of 
1,55,859  acres  would  give  an  average  assessment  rate  of  three  and  a  half 
annas  per  acre,  but  the  evidence  of  the  cash  rents  hardlyjustificd  a  higher 
assessment  rate  on  the  light  upland  soil  than  three  annas  per  acre.  It  was 
difficult  to  estimate  a  fair  assessment  rate  for  the  unimgatcd  clay  soil 

a  5 


.V 


^ 
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of  the  Sotar  valley,  for  in  years  of  good  rain  it  produces  excellent  crops 
of  wheat  and  jaw^,  while  in  dry  years  it  produces  much  less  even  than 
the  sandy  soil  of  the  uplands.  At  the  previous  Settlement  the  rate 
on  this  soil  had  been  9'6  annas  per  acre,  but  there  was  evidence  that 
some  of  the  villages  in  the  Sotar  valley  east  of  Sirsit  had  found  this 
rate  press  heavily  on  them,  and  I  at  first  proposed  to  have  no  separate 
rate  on  this  class  of  unirrigated  soil,  but  to  allow  for  it  on  general 
grounds  in  assessin&r.  As  however  the  people  seemed  to  thii&  that 
this  soil  was  worth  about  twice  as  much  as  the  light  soil  of  the  uplands, 
and  as  it  had  been  assessed  so  high  at  the  Regular  Settlement, 
it  was  determined  to  fix  on  it  a  rate  of  6  annas  per  acre, 
which  was  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  rents  so  fer 
as  it  went.  After  making  allowance  for  the  rates  of  last  Settlement, 
the  values  ascribed  to  the  different  soils  by  the  people,  and  the  rates 
supported  by  the  estimates  of  net  produce,  I  proposed  the  following 
assessment  rates,  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  Financial  Commis- 
sioner:— 

•  Soil.  Bate  per  acre, 

Bs.  As. 

Rice-lands  ...  ...  ...  2    0 

Wheat-lands  and  well-lands 

Other  flooded  lands 

Unirrigated  clay  lands 

Unirrigated  uplands 

Culturable  waste,  after  deducting  one-third 

These  rates  applied  to  the  areas  now  retmned  would  give  for  the 
circle  a  total  assessment  of  Rs.  76,867 ;  but  in  distributing  the  assess- 
ment over  the  villages  I  found  that  a  considerable  area  of  land  returned 
as  irrigated  was  re^ly  very  seldom  flooded,  and  aft^er  making  allowance 
for 'this  I  fixed  assessments  for  the  individual  villages  aggregating 
exactly  Rs.  74,000,  which  was  the  amount  sanctioned  as  the  assessment 
of  the  whole  N41i  circle.  Although  it  was  afterwards  decided  that  the 
villages  actually  irrigated  by  the  Ghaggar  should  be  placed  under  fluc- 
tuatmg  assessment,  I  calculated  out  for  each  village  what  its  fixed 
assessment  would  have  been.  In  assessing  the  uplands  of  the  circle  I 
derived  some  aid  from  my  assessments,  already  made  and  accepted  by 
the  people,  of  the  adjoining  and  similar  lands  in  the  Bagar  and  Rohi  circles. 
The  assessment  rate  for  the  Rohi  circle  was  three  and  a  half  annas  per  acre, 
and  I  assessed  the  uplands  of  the  N41i  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  valley 
and  are  similar  in  quality  to  the  land  of  the  Rohi,  at  rates  approaching 
this ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  assessed  the  inferior  sandy  soil  of  the  uplands 
south  of  the  valley  which  resembles  the  land  of  the  B&gar  in  quality,  at  rates 
approaching  the  Bagar  assessment  rate  of  two  and  a  third  annas  per  acre, 
more  especially  as  I  found  some  cultivated  land  on  that  side  had  recently 
been  abandoned  by  the  tenants.  On  the  whole,  I  found  it  necessaiy  to 
assess  the  uplands  of  the  circle  somewhat  higher  than  the  sanctioned  rate 
of  two  and  a  naif  annas  per  acre,  as  I  found  the  proprietors  of  several  villages 
whose  soil  was  by  no  means  above  the  average  of  the  circle  were  getting 
rents  from  their  tenants  of  more  than  double  this  rate,  and   comparison 
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of  these  lands  with  those  of  the  neighbouxing  circles  together  with  the 
evidence  of  the  rents  and  the  estimate  of  the  half  net  produce  showed  that 
the  rate  oftwo  and  a  half  annas  was  too  low  and  that  a  rate  of  three  annas 
per  acre  would  have  been  a  better  guide.  I  considerably  reduced  the  assess- 
ments of  a  number  of  villages  in  the  Sotar  or  Choya  valley  east  of  Sirsa 
which  do  not  get  irrigation  from  the  Ghag^ar.  At  the  Regular  Settle- 
ment they  had  been  assessed  much  too  ni^h,  and  some  of  them  had 
suiSered  in  consequence.  The  produce  of  their  fields  is  very  precarious, 
sometimes  nothing  at  eJl  for  years  and  then  a  bumper  crop,  so  that  it 
was  difficult  to  estimate  for  them  a  Mr  average  assessment ;  but  the 
impoverished  condition  of  some  of  them  showed  how  necessary  it  was 
to  reduce  their  assessment&  I  had  also  to  reduce  considerably  the  assess- 
ments of  Miidho  Singhina,  Malleka  and  other  villages  dependent  for 
their  irrigation  supply  on  the  level  of  the  Dhantir  lake,  which  has  been 
lowered  of  late  years  by  the  erosion  of  the  Ghaggar  bed.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  found  that  irrigated  cultivation  had  greatly  increased  in  extent 
on  the  Annakai  lake  and  &rther  down  the  valley,  and  I  consequently 
increased  considerably  the  assessments  of  the  villages  in  that  direction* 
I  assessed  more  on  the  uplands  and  less  on  the  flooded  lands  than  the 
rates  would  have  given,  and  in  many  cases  I  felt  it  necessary  with  re- 
gard to  the  circumstances  of  the  village  to  depart  considerably  from  the 
assessment  given  by  the  rates,  for  the  cultivation  fluctuates  so  greatly 
that  in  many  cases  the  measurements  of  one  or  two  years  did  not  fairly 
represent  the  average  cultivated  area  of  the  village. 

With  the  knowledge  now  acquired  of  the  qualities  of  the  soils,  and 
making  Aill  allowance  for  lands  wrongly  returned  by  the  patwaris  as 
irrigated  or  cultivated,  I  should  prefer  the  following  rates  as  guides  to 
the  distribution  of  the  assessment  of  Rs.  74,000  over  the  villages: — 


Sou. 

Area  in  acres. 

ABsessment 
jate. 

Besnlting 
aaseasment. 

Bice-lands 
Well-lands 
Wheat-lands 
Other  flooded  lands  ... 
Unirrigated  clay  lands 
Unirrigated  upLands. . . 
Culturable  waste,  after  deducting 
one-third 

8,927 

8921 

23,039  j 

11,265  1 

10,193  j 

1,45,666 

87,774 

Bs.  Aft. 
1  12 

0  12 

0    6 
0    3 

0    1 

B& 
16,622 

17.948 

8,047 
27,312 

5,486 

Total 

. .  • 

... 

74,415 

These  rates  are  more  nearly  in  the  proportions  approved  by  the 

people,  and  my  actual  village  assessments  follow  these  rates  more  closely 

ban  they  do  the  rates  ongmally  reported  and  sanctioned.    They  com- 
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pare  as    follows  with  the  sanctioned  rates  and  with  the  rates  of  the 
Regular  Settlement : — 


ASSBSSKIHT      BaTM 

Soils. 

or  Reeular 
Settlement 

Of  the 
Hissar  Nalt. 

As  nrigmallj 
sand  ioned. 

As  now  pre- 
ferred. 

Rio6.iAnns           ...                .•!                 .. 

Well-Iands           ...                 •••                 ... 
Trheat-IaDds        ...                ...               .«. 

Other  irrieratoH  lands 
TJnirriifated  claj  lands 
TJnirri^ated  aplands              ... 
Culturable  waste 

Us.       Ks 
8-3  to  1.10 

1.8 

0.10  to  0.6 

0.10 

0-8^  to  0.2 

its.  As. 

0  10 

1  0 
0  10 
0  10 
0    8 
0    4 

0    u 

Ks  As. 
2    U 
1     0 
1     0 
0    8 
0    6 
0    2| 

0     i 

Ks.  As. 
1  13 
0  12 
0  13 
0    « 
0    6 
0    3 
0    1 

The  accounts  of  the  Skinner  Estate,  which  owns  villages  in  this 
circle,  were  usefiil  in  showing  the  pitch  of  the  assessment,  for  they 
stated  clearly  the  actual  annual  net  produce  of  each  village  in  the 
Estate.  As  a  rule  the  rents  levied  by  the  Manager  of  the  Estate  are 
taken  in  kind,  and  the  grain  and  straw  which  form  the  landlord's  share 
are  sold  by  the  Agent  immediately  after  the  harvest,  and  the  proceeds 
credited  in  the  accounts  of  the  Estate,  which  thus  show  the  actual  net 
produce  for  each  year.  The  income  of  the  Estate  for  the  ten  years 
ending  1881-82  from  the  ten  villages  in  this  tract  which  are  wholly 
owned  by  the  Estate  was  as  follows : — 

Year, 


1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-76 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 

1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 


Income. 

Bs. 

..     28,201 

..     26,327 

..  .  19,666 

..     13,357 

..     12,685 

..      7.326 

..      2,069 

..     26,002 

..      9,876 

..     15,340 

B 

s.    16,085 

Average  of  the  ten  years 


Half  the  average  income  of  these  ten  villages  would  have  given 
an  assessment  of  Ks.  8,042,  but  their  former  assessment  was  only 
Rs.  5,873,  and  the  sanctioned  assessment  rates  of  the  circle  gave  only 
Rs.  6,297  on  their  lands.  I  therefore  assessed  well  below  half  net  in- 
come at  Rs.  7,630.  That  the  revenue-rates  adopted  as  guides  in  distri- 
buting the  total  assessment  of  Rs.   74,000  over  the  circle    gave  only 
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Rs.  6,297  on  villages,  fhe  actual  half  net  income  of  which  was  Rs.  8,042, 
is  strong  evidence  that  the  rates  were  not  too  high. 

The  estimates  and  assessment  of  the  whole  Nali  circle  are  as 
follows : — 


Former  assessment 

Assessment  sanctioned  by  Financial  Commissioner 
Assessment  at  sanctioned  revenue-rates  ... 
Assessment  at  rates  now  preferred 
Assessments  actually  distributed  over  villages 

Increase  12  per  cent 


66,312 
74,000 
76,867 
74,415 
74,000 


THE  ROHI. 


294.    The  Bohi  assessment  circle  extends  about  eighty  miles  from 

^^  ,  „        ^^  the  valley  of  the  Ghaggar  to  the  old  valley  of 

wUmate  ^        ""    ^^^   Satlaj   and  compi^ses  nearly  two-thirds  of 

the  total  area  of  the  district  The  whole  of  the 
cultivation  depends  upon  a  scanty  and  uncertain  rainfall,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  cultivated  lands  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year.  The 
area  returned  as  under  cultivation  is  as  follows  (in  acres) : — 


By  Revenue  Survey,  1876-79     ... 
By  Settlement  Survey,  1880-81... 


Cultivated. 


6,12,696 
6,51,348 


Lately  thrown 
oat  of  cul- 
tivation. 


5,687 
2,912 


Total. 


6,18,383 
6,54,260 


The  increase  of  6  per  cent  is  due  to  the  rapid  increase  of  cultiva- 
tion, which  is  spreading  m  this  tract  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  per 
annum.  That  the  area  returned  by  the  patwarfs  at  Settlement  as 
under  cultivation  was  not  an  over-estimate  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  following  year  (1881-82),  the  areas  actually  sown  were  4,62,601  acres 
for  the  khailf  harvest,  and  1,95,136  acres  for  the  rabi,  making  a  total  of 
6,57,737  acres  for  the  year,  and  in  1882-83  the  areas  sown  were  4,26,114 
acres  for  the  kharif  and  2,57,715  for  the  rabi,  making  a  total  of  6,83,829 
acres  for  the  year ;  so  that  even  allowing  for  the  area  which  owing  to 
the  partial  failure  of  the  kharif  was  sown  for  both  harvests,  it  is 
evident  that  cultivation  has  not  been  over-estimated  and  is  rapidly 
extending ;  and  indeed  the  patwaris  reported  that  some  50,000  acres  of 
new  prairie-land  were  brought  under  cultivation  in  those  two  years. 
My  estimates  are  however  founded  on  the  area  returned  as  cultivated 
by  the  Settlement  measurements  of  1880-81,  viz.,  6,54,260  acres ;  and  of 
this  area  I  have  estimated  that  on  an  average  of  years  6,00,000  acres 
are  actually  sown,  but  only  4,80,000  acres  produce  a  crop  of  the  average 
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value  of  Bjo,  16,90,000.    Of  the  4,70,842  acres  held  by  tenants,   59,952 
acres  (13  per  cent)  pay  rent  in  kind  as  follows : — 

Share  of  produce  paid.  Area  in  acres* 

One-seventh      ...  ...  ...  ...      3,176 


One-sixth 
One-fifth 
One-fourth 
One-third  or  more 


Total 


15,326 

24,085 

16,427 

938 

59,952 


This  gives  an  average  rent  of  almost  exactly  one-fifth  of  the  gross  pro- 
duce, and  although  the  low  rates  of  rent  are  almost  confined  to  the 
most  backward  villages  and  are  rapidly  rising,  it  will  be  safest  to 
assume  that  half  the  net  produce  is  one-tenth  of  the  gross  produce. 
Applying  this  firaction  to  the  estimate  of  average  gross  produce,  we  have 
Bs.  1,69,000  as  an  estimate  of  the  half  net  produce  of  the  uncultivat- 
ed land. 

The  uncultivated  area  still  comprises  5,33,095  acres  of  culturable 
land,  or  43  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  This  is  mostly  good  prairie-land 
little  inferior  to  the  cultivated  lands  in  quality.  Much  of  it  is  certain 
to  be  broken  up  within  the  next  few  years,  but  it  would  not  have  been 
safe  to  increase  the  assessment  much  in  anticipation  of  this.  At  pre- 
sent it  produces  good  grass  which  brings  in  a  considerable  net  income 
to  the  proprietors.  The  grazing-fees  actually  levied  by  them  were 
returned  at  Rs.  11,921  in  1880,  but  the  inoirect  income  firom  the 
sale  of  surplus  cattle,  ghi  &c.,  must  be  very  large ;  and  the  present  half 
net  produce  of  the  uncultivated  land  may  well  be  estimated  at  Rs.  11,000, 
which  added  to  the  estimate  for  the  cultivated  land  gives  Bs.  1,80,000 
as  the  average  half  net  profits  of  the  whole  of  the  land  of  the  drcle. 

295.  The  tenants  pay  cash-rents  on 
4,10,980  acres,  or  87  per  cent  of  the  area  they 
hold,  in  the  following  detail. 


Chak  BofaS.    The     cash- 
rent    estimate. 


Rate  of  rent  p^^  a/yre. 

Under  5  annas 
From  5  to  6^  annas 
From  6^  to  8  annas 
More  than  8  annas 

Total 


Area  in  axyres, 

...     2,45,136 

...     1,08,241 

50,773 

6,830 


4,10,980 


The  greater  part  of  the  land  paying  under  5  annas  per  acre  is  land 
held  by  occupancy  tenants  at  fJEivourable  rents  (1,84,658  acres)  and  the 
rest  is  land  which  was  paying  light  rents  determined  more  by  custom 
than  by  competition.  I  feund  tnat  in  all  parts  of  the  tract  6'4  annas 
per  acre  (4  annas  per  btgha)  was  a  common  rate  of  rent  for  ordinary 
land,  and  the  land  which  paid  more  than  this  rate   (57,603  acres)  wa» 
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not  of  any  better  quality  than  the  greater  part  of  the  land  of  the  tract. 
Since  the  new  assessments  were  announced  the  proprietors  have  raised 
the  rents  of  land  held  by  tenants-at-will  very  generally  throughout  the 
tract;  for  instance,  in  45  of  the  157  villages  in  the  Dabw&li  tahsil  the 
rents  have  been  greatly  raised,  and  in  43  of  these  villages  the  general 
rate  of  rent  is  now  over  8  annas  per  acre,  while  in  many  it  is  over 
9  annas.  It  seems  safe  then  to  estimate  the  half  net  produce  of  culti- 
tion  at  4  annas  per  acre,  which  would  give  on  the  6,54,260  acres  of  cul- 
tivation an  average  half  net  produce  of  Bs.  1,63,565,  and  adding  to 
this  Bs.  11,000  for  half  the  net  produce  of  the  uncultivated  land,  we 
have  an  estimate  founded  on  the  cash-rents  of  nearly  Bs.  1,75,000  as 
the  half  net  produce  of  the  whole  Rohi  tract. 

296.    At  the  Regular  Settlement  the  tract  was  settled  by  parga- 

nas  and  the  assessment  rates  adopted  differed 
ot^^L^   Comparison     considerably,  not  so   much   with   reference  to 

difference  of  quality  in  the  soil  as  according  to 
the  stage  of  development  of  the  village.  In  pargana  Quda  the  older 
villages  held  by  the  Sikh  Jats  along  the  north-east  border  were  assessed 
at  4  annas  per  acre,  those  along  the  centre  at  3|  annas,  and  those  along 
the  Blksner  border  at  3  annas  per  acre  on  cultivation.  In  pargana 
Rania  the  rate  varied  from  2'8  to  3'2  per  acre,  and  in  parganas 
Malaut  and  Mahajani  of  the  F&zilka  tahsil,  which  had  only  been  recent- 
ly colonised,  the  rate  was  1'6  or  2*2  annas  per  acre.  Uncultivated  land 
was  after  certain  deductions  assessed  at  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  an  anna  per  acre.  Probably  the  most  backward  villages  now  are 
almost  as  fully  developed  as  the  most  advanced  villages  were  at  that 
time,  and  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  rise  in  prices  and  increase 
of  competition  for  land,  the  rates  of  last  Settlement  seem  to  justify  the 
application  of  a  rate  of  four  annas  per  acre  to  the  whole  tract,  more 
especially  as  the  total  assessment  of  the  Regular  Settlement  if  spread 
over  the  area  then  cultivated  gives  an  average  rate  of  four  annas  per 
acre.  At  the  Settlement  of  the  Muktsar  tahsil  of  Ffrozpur  district, 
which  adjoini9  this  Bohi  tract  to  the  north  for  a  considerable  distance, 
Mr.  Purser  in  1873  assessed  cultivation  at  six  annas  per  acre,  and  from 
his  description  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  Rohf  of  Muktsar,  it 
appears  to  be  very  similar  to  the  Bohi  of  Sirsa,  except  that  the  rain- 
fall is  probably  somewhat  more  abundant  and  certain,  population  is 
denser,,  and  tne  villages  are  older  and  more  fully  developed.  The 
assessments  in  Muktsar  have  been  paid  without  difficulty  by  the 
peasants,  and  the  six-anna  rate  in  Miiktsar  justifies  a  four-anna  rate 
m  the  Sirs&  Bohi.  In  Pattiala  territory,  which  adjoins  this  tract  for 
many  miles  along  the  north-east,  the  system  of  assessment  and  mode  of 
collecting  the  revenue  and  cesses  are  very  similar  to  our  own,  and  the 
tract  bordering  on  the  Sirsa  district  was  being  re-assessed  at  the  same 
time  as  Sirs4.  I  found  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  actual  incidence  of 
the  revenue  in  Pattiala,  but  it  appeared  that  the  average  incidence  of 
the  land-revenue  proper  in  the  villages  bordering  on  Sirsi  on  all  culturable 
land  whether  cultivated  or  not  was  from  three  to  six  and  a  half  annas 

Byr  acre.    The  villages  were  prosperous  and  the  people  contented.     In 
ikaner  territory,  which  adjoins  the  Sirsi  Bohi  for  some  eighty  miles  along 
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the  south-west,  there  was  no  fixed  term  of  Settlement,  and  no  fixed 
assessment  or  revenue-rate.  According  to  i  he  Gazetteer  of  Bikaner, 
collections  of  revenue  in  that  State  are  usually  made  in  the  following 
manner.  Just  before  the  revenue  becomes  due,  the  collector  (usually 
called  kdvilddr)  summons  together  the*  headmen  of  villages  and  the 
leading  bankera  and  demands  a  heavy  assessment  from  each  village^ 
After  some  haggling  the  collector  and  the  headmen  agree  on  tine 
amount,  and  the  banker  advances  it  to  the  collector  who  makes  use  of 
it  in  private  investments  for  some  time  before  remitting  it  to  head- 
quarters. The  banker  collects  the  dues  in  cash  or  kind  6rom  each  villafire 
and  is  assisted  by  the  collector  with  camelmen  and  horsemen  who  help 
him  to  despoil  the  peasants.  Where  the  revenue  is  levied  in  cash,  it 
is  nominally  fi*om  three  to  seven  annas  per  acre  on  the  cultivation, 
which  is  roughly  measured  by  an  official  every  three  or  four  years ;  and 
Jats  are  assessed  more  heavily  than  Rajputs  and  Brahmans.  Where  it 
is  taken  in  kind,  the  nominal  share  is  one-fourth  of  the  kharif  produce 
and  firom  one-fourth  to  one-seventh  of  the  rabi,  but  the  people  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  appraiser  who  estimates  the  amount  due  at  as  high  a  rate 
as  the  village  can  pay.  Many  other  irr^ular  taxes  and  cesses  are  levied. 
Each  house  pays  from  Bs.  3  te  Rs.  6,  and  a  cess  is  levied  on  the  cattle 
which  are  counted  each  year.  In  some  villages  each  £unily  has  to  give 
the  State  or  the  jdgirdnr  one  day's  ploughing,  one  day's  weeding,  and  one 
day's  harvesting  annually.  The  most  grievous  charge  however  seems 
te  be  the  duty  of  supply  ing  provisions  free  of  cost  te  any  official  of  whatever 
rank  who  may  visit  or  be  quartered  on  the  village.  Altogether  in  Bi- 
kaner the  peasants  are  very  heavily  assessed,  and  never  know  how  much 
they  may  be  called  on  te  pay. 

There  are  then  the  following  estimates  on  which  te  firame  the  as- 
sessment of  the  Rohi  tract : — 

EstiTnate.  Amount 

Half  net  produce,  founded  on  produce  estimate  ...  Rs.  1,80,000 
Half  net  produce,  founded  on  cash-rent  estimate  ...  1,75,000 
Estimate   supported  by  the   assessment  rates  of  the 

Regular  Settlement  and  of  neighbouring  tracts ...         1,75,000 

Former  assessment  ...  85,767 


rm.  297.    The  Rohi  or  Dry  Tract  extends  in  a  long 

..^"i'nt  :"the^K       ^^8^^  Strip  fro"*    the    valley  of  the  Ghaggar 

to  the  valley  of  the  Satlaj,  and  comprises  1,925 
square  miles  divided  into  364  tewnships.  Its  soil  is  sandy  in 
places,  but  is  generally  a  light  easily  worked  loam,  producing 
good  crops  with  favourable  rain.  Its  aspect  is  that  of  a  flat 
prairie,  broken  only  here  and  there  by  an  undulation  of  the  ground 
or  a  hillock  of  sand.  Water  is  everywhere  fiu*  below  the  surfece 
and  in  many  places  quite  brackish ;  so  that  irrigation  is  out  of  the 
question  and  the  cultivation  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  scanty  and 
precarious  rainfall.  Eighty  years  ago  the  tract  was  a  prairie  waste 
almost    without  an  imiabitant,  and  there  were  only  ten  permanent 
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villages  in  the  whole  region.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Sikh  chiefs  the 
desert  was  gradually  occupied  and  brought  under  cultivation  ;  and  when 
in  1837  it  came  under  British  rule,  there  were  164  inhabited  villages. 
In  1850  the  number  had  increased  to  239,  and  now  it  is  3C3.  Popula- 
tion increased  from  76,021  about  1858  to  1,05,414  in  1868,  and  1,40,370 
in  1881,  an  increase  of  33  per  cent  in  13  years  and  of  nearly  100  per 
cent,  since  last  Settlement ;  and  the  density  is  now  73  to  the  square 
mile.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  villages  are  owned  by  Sikh  Jats,  who  are 
excellent  cultivators,  thrifty  and  industrious,  and  a  fourth  by  Bagris, 
who  though  inferior  to  the  Sikhs  in  intelligence  are  not  far  bemnd 
them  in  thrift  and  industry.  About  a  fourth  of  the  population  are 
Musalmans,  most  of  whose  ancestors  two  generations  ago  were  leading 
a  pastoral  life ;  and  they  have  not  yet  thoroughly  adapted  themselves 
to  a  settled  agricultural  life.  There  are  six  times  as  many  tenants  as 
proprietors,  and  before  the  revision  of  Settlement  29  per  cent  of  the 
cultivated  area  was  held  by  tenants  with  rights  of  occupancy ;  now 
about  half  the  area  is  held  by  such  tenants  paying  rents  fixed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  land-revenue.  A  proprietor  owns  on  the  average  156 
acres  of  cultivated  land,  and  himself  cultivates  36  acres,  while  a 
tenant's  holding  averages  18  acres.  Two-thirds  of  the  cultivated  area 
is  under  khailf  crops,  but  the  proportion  sown  for  the  rabi  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  staple  crops  are  bajra,  jawar  and  pulses  in  the  kharif, 
and  barley,  gram  and  oilseeds  in  the  rabi ;  but  the  produce  is  always 
precarious  and  seldom  large.  Nearly  half  the  area  is  still  uncultivated, 
but  cultivation  is  rapidly  extending.  Large  herds  of  cattle  pasture  in 
the  prairie  and  their  surplus  produce  bnngs  in  a  laige  income  to  their 
owners.  Unlike  the  older  parte  of  the  distnct  this  tract  has  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  villages  always  enjoyed  a  light  assessment  and  ite 
resources  have  gone  on  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.  At  the  Regular 
Settlement  ite  assessment  was  increased  by  52  per  cent  but  still  re- 
mained light,  and  though  suspensions  have  been  readily  granted,  remis- 
sions have  on  the  average  during  the  last  20  years  amounted  to  little  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  demand.  Sales  and  mortgages  of  land  under  pres- 
sure of  debt  have  been  very  few.  Since  the  Regular  Settlement  cultiva- 
tion has  increased  by  87  per  cent,  and  now  53  per  cent  of  the  total  area  is 
cultivated.  There  are  now  twice  as  many  masonry  wells  as  there  were 
then  ;  and  the  people  generally  are  very  well  off,  many  ofthem  having  ac- 
cumulated a  considerable  amount  of  capital.  In  the  oft-recurring  droughte 
the  poorer  classes  wander  off  to  other  tracte  in  search  of  work  and  food, 
and  tne  cattle  are  driven  to  distant  grazing-grounds,  but  when  rain 
falls  they  all  return,  little  the  worse  for  their  sojourn  in  foreign  parts. 
Prices  have  risen  by  more  than  one-half  and  rents  also  have  risen  and 
are  still  rising  rapidly.  Half  the  net  produce  is  now  estimated  at  from 
Rs.  1,75,000  to  Rs.  1,80,000,  but  at  first  I  did  not  feel  justified  on  the 
evidence  then  available  in  proposing  a  higher  assessment  than 
R&  1,40,000,  which  gave  an  increase  of  63  per  cent  on  the  previous 
assessment  of  Rs.  85,767 ;  and  I  proposed  to  adopt,  as  mv  guide  in 
distributing  this  assessment  over  the  villages,  an  all-round  rate  of  3^ 
annas  per  acre  on  cultivation,  and  a  rate  of  one-fourth  anna  per  acre  on 
culturable  waste  after  deducting  about  one-third  of  the  area    These  rates 
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were  accepted  by  the  Financial  Commissioner,  and  although  the  proposed 
assessment  of  Rs.  1,40,000  was  considered  too  low,  I  was  authorised  to 
keep  the  total  assessment  within  this  sum,  if  in  making  the  distribution 
it  aid  not  seem  safe  to  take  a  greater  increase.  I  was  to  use  higher 
rates  where  they  did  not  give  a  great  increase  and  the  village  was 
strong;  and  on  the  other  hand  I  was  to  lower  them  where  the 
increase  was  very  large  and  there  were  elements  of  weakness  in  the 
village. 

298.  I  had  visited  each  of  the  villages  and  recorded  my  impressions 
^    ,  „  .^  as  to  its  capabilities  in  comparison  with  those 

of°'S^  ""^^L^ur'tver  Of  thf  Other  Villages  of  the  tract,  and  after 
villages.  considering  all  the  available  statistics  regardmg 

the  village  and  the  opinion  of  the  Superintend- 
ents, I  framed  my  assessment  for  each  with  reference  to  its   former 
assessment,  to  the  amount  given  by  the  sanctioned  rates  and  to  its 
resources  generally,  making  some  allowance  for  large  areas  of  unculti- 
vated land,  but  not  so  as  to  make  the  assessment  too  high  to  be  paid 
by  the  present  resources  of  the  village.    The  total  of  my  firat  calculations 
came  out  much   above  the    Rs.  1,40,000  originally  estimated,  and  I 
went  over  the  village  assessments  several  times,   carefully  cutting  down 
any  regarding  which  there  could  be  any  doubt.     For  that  part  of  the 
Bohi  which  lay  in  tahsil   Sirs&  the   sanctioned  rates  gave  an  assess- 
ment of  Bs.  18,548,  and  as  I  considered  those  villages  about  average 
I  assessed  them  at  Rs.  18.785,  an  increase  of  46  per  cent,  on  the  former 
demand  of  Rs.  12,868.     In  the  Dabw41i  tahsil  I  put  on  higher  rates  on 
the  Sikh  villages  to  the  east  than  on  the  Bagri  ana  Musalman  villages  to 
the  west,  as  it  appeared  that  the   soil  was  as  a  rule  of  better  quality, 
that  the  i-ainfall  was  on  the  average   somewhat  heavier  and  that  the 
villages  were  of  older  standing,  stronger  and   better  developed  to  the 
cast  than  to  the  west     Besides  at  the   Regular  Settlement  the   Sikh 
villages  had  been  assessed  at  higher  rates  ana  their  cultivation  had  not 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  so  that  assessment  rates  only  slightly  higher 
than  those  of  the  previous   Settlement  have  given  in   those  villages  a 
comparatively  small  increase  of  assessment ;  wmle  in  the  villages  ferther 
west  the  increase  of  cultivation  since  the   Ilegular   Settlement  had  been 
so  great  and  the  rates  so  low,  that  a  rate   lower  than  that  sanctioned 
when  applied  to  present  cultivation  doubled  or  trebled  the  former  assess- 
ment.    There  was  no   danger  in  taking    such  large  increases  at  once, 
for  the  proprietors  were  prepared   for  them,   and  much  of  the  increase 
would  be   contributed  by  tenants  paying  rent  in  proportion   to  the 
revenue.    The  sanctioned  rates  gave  for  the  Dabwali  Rohi  an  assessment 
of   Rs.    70,067    and    the    assesssments    as  distributed    amounted  to 
Rs.  76,400,  an  increase  of  75   per  cent,  on  the   former  assessment  of 
Rs.  43,706.     In  the  Fazilkd  Rohi,   although  many  of  the  villages  were 
of  recent  origin  and  not  yet  fully  developed,  I   found  that  so  many  of 
the  Farmed  villages  had  been  paying  with   ease  for  years  assessments 
fully  up  to  those  given  by  the  sanctioned  rates,  and  so  many  tenants 
were  paying  about  double  the  sanctioned  rate  on  cultivation,  that  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  to  lower  it  for  these   or  neighbouring  villages.     Even 
toe  newest  villages  in  the  south-west  com^,  where  the  soil  seemed 
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Bomewhat  inferior  and  the  rainfall  less,  were  paying  these  rated.  Where 
the  rents  were  paid  in  kind  at  low  rates  I  kept  the  assessment  low,  and 
this  I  did  also  in  villages  where  the  increase  was  very  great  and  the 
former  cash-rents  low,  especially  where  the  tenants  were  paying  cash- 
rents  at  double  the  assessment  rate.  As  such  villages  are  mostly  found 
along  the  north-east  border,  where  the  better  circumstances  of  the 
villages  would  otherwise  justiify  a  higher  assessment  than  on  the  south- 
west border,  the  general  effect  of  these  considerations  was  to  keep  the 
incidence  of  the  assessment  nearly  equal  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Fiizilk&  Bohi.  The  sanctioned  rates  would  have  given  here  an  assess- 
ment of  Bs.  60,279,  and  the  actual  village  assessments  aggregated 
Bs.  60,375,  an  increase  of  107  per  cent,  on  the  former  assessment  of 
Bs.  29,193.  The  result  for  the  whole  Bohi  tract  is  an  increase  of  81 
per  cent,  as  follows : — 
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The  part  of  the  tract  along  the  north-east  border,  and  especially  the 
Sikh  villages,  have  been  most  highly  assessed,  but  generally  speaking 
the  assessment  on  cultivation  is  nowhere  higher  than  4^  annas  per 
acre ;  the  villages  most  lightly  assessed  are  the  Musalm&n  villages  in 
the  Fazilk4  Bohi,  but  even  in  them  the  rate  on  cidtivation  is  hardly 
ever  less  than  3  annas  per  acre.  Even  where  the  increase  was  greatest 
or  the  incidence  heaviest,  the  assessment  is  light,  and  the  peasants 
everywhere  readily  accepted  their  new  assessments  and  have  since 
paid  them  with  ease. 

THE  UTAB. 
299.     The    Utdr  assessment  circle  is  the  tract  of  land   between 
ni  V  TT  X      m    t>        **^®  present  valley  of  the  Satlaj  and  its  old  bank, 
duos' Estim/t^e.  *«     Danda,    and    comprises    58     villages    with 

a  total  area  of  1,15,668  acres.     The  area  under 
cultivation  is  returned  as  follows  (in  acres) : — 

^'^^'^^•^^•''Mrtror  T--- 

ByBevenueSurvey,  1876— 79  ...    49,305  935  50,240 

By  Settlement  Survey,  1880-81 ...    53,818  663  54,481 

The  increase  of  8  per  cent,  between  the  two  surveys  is  due  to  the 
spread  of  cultivation,  which   is  extending    rapidly.    That    the    areai 
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cultivated  in  1880-81  was  not  over-estimated  by  the  patw&ris  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  following  ye€ir  41,949  acres  were  actually  sown 
for  the  kharif,  and  12,061  acres  for  the  rabi,  making  a  total  of  54,010 
acres  for  the  year.  Only  167  acres  are  returned  as  within  reach  of 
irrigation  from  wells,  and  of  this  area  only  some  120  acres  are  actually 
irrigated  on  an  average  of  years ;  so  that  in  calculating  the  gx'oss 
assessment  of  the  circle  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  account  oi  the 
irrigation  from  wells.  When  I  assessed  the  tract  there  was  no  irrigation 
from  canals,  and  although  it  seemed  probable  that  in  a  short  time 
the  Ffrozpur  Inundation  Canal  system  might  be  extended  to  the  Fazilk4 
Rohi,  I  did  not  take  this  into  account  in  assessing,  but  framed  my 
estimates  as  if  the  whole  of  the  cultivation  of  the  tract  were  dependent 
on  the  scanty  and  precarious  rainfall.  Of  the  total  cultivated  area  of 
54,481  acres,  I  have  estimated  that  on  an  average  of  years  only  45,000 
acres  are  actually  sown  and  only  38,000  acres  produce  a  crop  of  the 
average  value  of  Rs.  1,17,000.  Tenants  hold  in  this  circle  39,639  acres 
and  pay  rents  in  kind  on  nearly  half  of  that  area  as  follows : — 

Share  of  gross  produce.  Area  in  a^res. 

One-sixth     ...  ...  ...         3,951 

One-fifth      ...  ...  ...       12,130 

One-fourth  ...  ...  ...  867 


Total  ...      16,948 


Rents  are  rapidly  rising,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  fit)m  these 
figures  that  the  half  net  produce  equals  one-tenth  of  the  gross  produce 
or  Rs.  11,700.  There  are  still  58,716  acres  of  culturable  waste,  which 
amounts  to  51  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  and  apart  from  the  certainty 
that  much  of  this  area  will  soon  be  brought  under  cultivation,  its  present 
profits  are  considerable.  The  grazing-fees  levied  by  the  proprietors 
were  returned  in  1880  as  Rs.  1,385,  but  the  indirect  income  from  the 
uncultivated  land  is  very  large  and  its  half  net  produce  may  well  be 
estimated  at  Rs.  1,300,  which  added  to  the  estimate  for  the  cultivated 
land  gives  Rs.  13,000  as  the  half  net  produce  of  the  whole  tract 

r^x.  1  TT*z    TV,-  ^a^.  «.«*        300.  Cash-rents  are  paid  by   22,691  acre* 

Chak  Utir,  The  cash-rent     ..,-„.        j  x   -i 

egtimate.  ^  ^^^  foUowmg  detail  : — 

Rate  per  a^re.  Area  in  a^yres. 

Under  5  annas  ...  ...  12,967 

From  5  to  6J  annas  ...  ...  7,763 

From  6^  to  8  annas  ...  ...  1,931 

Above8  annas  ...  ...  30 


Total  ...      22,691 


The  area  paying  less  than  5  annas  per  acre  is  either  the  land  held  by 
occupancy  tenants  at  fovourable  rents,  or  land  which  was  paying  low 
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rents  fixed  by  custom  rather  than  by  competition.  A  common  rate  of 
rent  on  ordinary  soil  was  6*4  annas  an  acre  (4  annas  per  Mgha),  and 
since  the  assessment  was  announced  rents  have  been  raised  in  many 
villages  to  more  than  7  or  even  8  annas  per  acre.  It  now  seems  safe 
to  assume  3^  annas  per  acre  as  the  half  net  produce  of  the  cultivated 
land,  and  this  rate  when  applied  to  54,481  acres  gives  Bs.  11,918  as  the 
half  net  produce  of  the  cultivated  land,  and  with  Rs.  1,300  for  the 
culturable  waste,  gives  over  Rs.  13,000  as  the  half  net  produce  of  the 
tract. 

301.     The  former  assessment  of  the  Utar  was  Bs.  8,355,  but  it  had 

formerly  been  divided  between  two  parganas 
of  ^\imaV^       Companson     ^j^^j^  y^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^j  ^^^  differently.     The 

35  villages  to  the  south-west,  comprising  79,956 
acres,  had  formed  part  of  pargana  Wattu  which  became  British  territpry 
in  1844,  and  was  assessed  very  lightly  by  Mr.  Oliver  in  1863,  his  assess- 
ment rates  being  2^  annas  per  acre  on  cultivation  and  }  anna  per  acre 
on  waste,  rates  which  would  give  about  Bs.  9,000  on  the  present  area^ 
The  23  villages  to  the  north-east,  comprising  35,712  acres,  formed  por- 
tion of  pargana  Bahak  which  was  annexed  from  Mamdot  about  1855 
and  settled  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Brandreth  as  part  of  the  Flrozpur  district  in 
1857-58.  It  was  then  almost  uninhabited  and  only  447  acres  were 
cultivated.  The  Settlement  Officer  divided  it  into  small  blocks 
which  he  settled  with  the  proprietors  of  the  villages  on  the  river  for 
30  years  ending  1887-88,  and  as  he  anticipated  a  gradual  increase  of 
cultivation,  he  made  lus  assessments  progressive  to  rise  by  instalments  from 
Bs.  139,  the  demand  of  1858-59  to  Es.  5,581,  the  demand  of  the  last  year 
of  Settlement,  the  last  increment  to  take  effect  from  1881-82.  He  seems 
to  have  calculated  his  assessments  at  5  annas  per  acre  on  the  anticipated 
cultivated  area  and  3  annas  per  acre  on  the  culturable  waste  after  making 
certain  deductions ;  but  his  usual  rate  on  the  poorer  soils  in  the  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  Muktsar  tahsfl  were  4  annas  per  acre  on  cultivation 
and  2  annas  on  the  culturable  waste  after  deducting  an  area  equal  to 
the  cultivation.  These  rates  would  if  applied  to  the  present  area  of 
the  whole  Utar  have  given  an  assessment  of  about  Bs.  14,000.  Mr.  Purser 
in  assessing  the  Mamdot  tract  in  1873  assessed  cultivation  similar  to 
that  of  the  Fazilkft  Utar  at  6  annas  per  acre  and  added  something  for 
the  waste  where  its  area  was  large.  His  rate  on  cultivation  alone 
would  have  given  an  assessment  of  Es.  20,000  for  the  Fazilki  Utar,  but 
there  was  reason  to  doubt  whether  his  assessments  would  not  have  been 
felt  somewhat  heavy  by  the  Mamdot  villages,  had  not  canal  irrigation 
been  extended  almost  simultaneously  with  the  assessment ;  and  at  all 
events  as  the  rainfall  appears  to  diminish  by  about  an  inch  for  every 
ten  miles  of  distance  from  the  Himalayas,  it  would  not  have  been  safe 
to  put  the  same  rate  on  cultivation  at  Fazilka  as  at  Mamdot  40  miles 
to  the  north.  In  the  adjoining  Bhawalpur  villages  to  the  south 
the  assessment  is  fixed  for  a  term  of  years  and  the  cesses  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  levied  in  British  territory,  though  not  quite  so  high. 
The  ordinary  revenue-rate  of  the  villages  adjoining  the  Fazilka  Utar 
seems  to  be  4  annas  per  acre,  besides  a  tax  on  the  cattle,  which  would 
give  an  assessment  of  about  Bs.  15,000  for  the  Fizilk&  Utir, 
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There  are  thus  the  following  estimates  for  the  assessment  of  the 
tract: — 

Estimate.  A  mount. 

Rs. 
Half  net  produce  (founded  on  produce  estimate)      ...     13,000 
Half  net  produce  (founded  on  cash-rent  estimate)     . . .     13,000 
Assessment  by  Mr.  Oliver's  rates  of  Regular  Settlement      9,000 
Assessment  by  Mr.  Brandreth's  rates  of  Regular  Set- 
tlement ...  ...  ...  ...     14,000 

Assessment  by  Mr.  Purser's  Mamdot  rates  ...     20,000 

Assessment  by  Bha walpur  rates  ...  ...     1 5,000 

Former  assessment  ...  ...Rs.  8,355 


302.     The  TJtar  assessment  circle  lies  between  the  Danda  and  the 

present  valley  of   the   Satlaj,  and  its  soil  is  in 

ment*of  the  drcle.^  "'^"     V^^^?  ^^  with  river-sand  and   is  generally 

inferior  in  productive  power  to  the  loam  of  the 
Rohi.  Water  is  nowhere  very  fer  from  the  surface,  but  except  close  to 
the  Satlaj  valley  is  too  brackish  to  be  used  for  irrigation,  so  that  almost  the 
whole  of  the  cultivation  has  hitherto  been  dependent  upon  the  scanty 
and  uncertain  rainfall  So  late  as  1850  there  were  only  10  inhabited 
villages  in  the  tract,  and  very  little  of  the  area  had  been  cultivated :  now 
there  are  56  inhabited  villages,  and  47  per  cent  of  the  total  area  is  now 
under  cultivation.  Population  was  returned  at  3,405  about  1855, 
10,882  in  1868  and  15,478  in  1881,  an  increase  of  42  per  cent,  on  that  of 
1868 ;  but  much  of  this  increase  is  in  the  town  of  F&zilk&,  whose  popu- 
lation has  increased  from  3,406  to  6,851.  Including  the  town,  the 
density  of  population  is  still  only  86  to  the  square  mile.  A  few  Sikh  Jats 
have  purchased  land  and  come  to  settle  in  the  tract,  but  the  greater  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  villages  tothesouth-westareBigri  immigrants  from 
the  south  and  east,  a  quiet,  thrifty  and  industrious  peasantry,  and  the 
villages  of  the  Bahak  UtAr  are  chiefly  owned  by  Bodlas,  Wattus  and 
other  Musalmans  from  the  north  and  west  and  cultivated  by  men  of 
the  same  class,  most  of  them  bad  managers  and  inferior  cultivators  of 
extravagant  habits.  There  are  nine  times  as  many  tenants  as  proprietors, 
but  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area  was  held  by  tenants  with 
rights  of  occupancy.  A  proprietor  owns  on  the  average  501  acres,  but 
cultivates  only  39  himself,  while  the  average  size  of  a  tenant's  holding 
is  21  acres.  One-fifth  of  the  cultivated  area  is  sown  with  barley,  gram  ana 
oilseeds  for  the  rabf,  and  the  remainder  produces  chiefly  b4jra  and 
pulses  in  the  kharif  More  than  half  the  total  area  is  still  uncultivated 
and  produces  grass  and  wood  which  bring  in  a  considerable  income  to  the 
proprietors.  The  assessment  of  the  Regular  Settlement  had  owing  to  the 
great  increase  of  cultivation  and  the  progressive  assessments  by  which  it 
was  partly  discounted  risen  to  four  times  the  assessment  of  the  Summary 
Settlement  which  preceded  it  Since  the  Regular  Settlement  culti- 
vation has  quadrupled,  but  much  of  this  increase  was  anticipated  by  the 
progressive  assessments.     There  had   been  few  suspensions  and  remis- 
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sions,  but  the  Musalman  owners  of  the  small  blocks  of  the  Bahak 
Ut&r  had  found  the  progressive  assessment  too  much  for  them,  and  had 
sold  several  of  their  blocks  to  Sikh  Jats  from  the  north  who  were  able  to 
make  the  land  give  better  returns  or  to  supplement  its  produce  from 
their  savings  on  the  land  held  by  them  in  their  ancestral  villages.  The 
villages  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  tract  are  prosperous  and  well- 
developed  ;  and  there  are  in  the  whole  belt  nearly  four  times  as  many 
masonry  wells  as  at  the  Regular  Settlement ;  but  the  villages  in  the  Bahak 
XJtar  are  small,  poor  and  ill-developed,  and  their  Musahnan  population 
is  still  very  migratory.  Since  the  Regular  Settlement  prices  have 
risen  by  more  than  half,  and  the  whole  tract  has  derived  benefit  from  the 
wonderful  progress  of  the  town  of  Fazilkd  which  is  situated  on  its 
border.  The  proximity  of  this  good  market  almost  makes  up  for  the 
inferiority  of  the  soil  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Rohi  circle.  The 
total  half  net  produce  is  nOw  estimated  at  Rs.  13,000,  but  the  statistics  at 
my  command  when  I  submitted  my  Assessment  Report  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  so  high  an  estimate,  and  chiefly  because  of  the  ^at 
increase  which  would  be  imposed  on  the  villages  of  the  Wattu&n  UtAr 
which  alone  were  at  that  time  subject  to  revision  of  assessment,  I 
proposed  to  assume  R&  9,000  as  the  amount  to  be  spread  over  the  vil- 
lages of  the  whole  tract,  and  to  take  as  my  guide  for  its  distribution  over 
the  villages  an  all-round  rate  of  3  annas  per  acre  on  cultivation  and 
a  rate  of  ^  anna  per  acre  on  culturable  waste  after  deducting  one- 
fourth.  I  estimated  that  this  would  give  on  the  villages  of  the  Wat- 
tu4n  Utar  an  assessment  of  Ra  6,600,  which  would  be  an  increase  of 
138  per  cent,  on  their  former  assessment  of  2,771,  and  I  did  not  then 
think  it  safe  to  take  a  higher  increase  than  this.  When  further 
information  became  available,  it  was  seen  that  a  higher  assessment 
might  fairly  be  levied,  and  I  was  directed  by  the  Financial  Com- 
missioner in  assessing  the  villages  of  the  Wattu4n  Utar  to  take  the 
rates  proposed  as  my  guide,  apply  them  to  the  areas  now  ascertained 
for  each  village,  and  report  how  much  it  seemed  advisable  to  take. 
The  rates  of  3  annas  per  acre  on  cultivation  and  i  anna  per  acre  on 
culturable  waste  would  have  given  an  assessment  of  Ra  7,905  on  these 
villages  instead  of  their  former  assessment  of  2,771. 

303.  I  considered  the  circumstances  of   each  village  separately 
The  distribution  of  the    ^^  found  it  quite  safe  to  take  the  full  increase 
AflsessmeDt  over  the  Wat-    given  by  the  rates,  great  as  it  was.     Cultiva- 
tuin  villages.  ^j^j^  j^a^  more  than  trebled  since  the  Regular 

Settlement  and  in  this  part  of  the  tract  the  increase  had  not  been 
discounted  by  progressive  assessmenta  The  villages  had  become  well 
established,  had  improved  greatly  in  population  and  resources  and 
had  now  almost  all  masonry  wells.  The  former  assessments  had  been 
in  many  cases  little  more  than  nominal,  and  although  the  new  assess- 
ments were  often  double  or  treble  the  former  demand,  they  were  still 
light  and  would  be  easily  paid.  Almost  all  the  villages  were  held  by 
a  few  proprietors  only,  men  of  capital,  drawing  from  their  tenants  rents 
considerably  higher  than  the  new  assessments  ;  so  that  even  if  the 
rents  were  not  raised  and  cultivation  did  not  extend  as  it  was  likely  to 
do,  they  would  still  have  no  difficulty  in  paying  the  enhanced  demand. 
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For  the  same  reasons  I  thought  It  unnecessary  to  make  any  part  of  the 
increase  progressive.  Accordingly  the  village  assessments  of  the  Wattuan 
Utar,  which  were  announced  to  and  accepted  by  the  people,  amounted 
to  Rs.  8,000,  an  increase  of  189  per  cent,  on  the  former  assessment 
of  2,771. 

304.    The  Settlement  of  pargana  Bahak  had  been  announced   for 

.  .        .  o    ,       30  years  ending  with  1887-88,  so  that  the  assess- 

mentf^hrSahak^UUr         "^nt  of  the  vTUages  in  that  pargana  could  not 

now  be  revised  without  the  consent  of  the  people. 
But  when  I  had  announced  the  new  assessments  and  rates  of  the  Wat- 
tuan pargana,   the  proprietors  of  the   Bahak  pargana,  Bodlas,   Wattiis 
and  Sikhs,  gave  in  petitions  asking  that  the  remaining  six  years  of  their 
Settlement  might  be  cancelled  and   a  new  assessment  given   to  them 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  district     I  supported  their  application  and  pointed 
out  that  the  reassessment  of  the   pargana  would   probably   leave  the 
total  demand  much  the  same  as  before,   so  that   Government  and  the 
jaoMdrs  who  share  the  revenue  of  the  pargana    would  not  lose  by  it, 
while  they  and  the  proprietors  would  all  be   spared  the  necessity  of  a 
second  enquiry  and  revision  of  assessment  six  years  hence.    It  was  highly 
desirable  to  relieve  the  villages   of  the  Bahak  Ut4r,   somp   of  which 
were  then  heavily  assessed  owing  to  the  increase  of  cultivation  not  having 
kept  pace  with  the  progressive   assessment ;  while  the   villages  of  the 
Bahak  Hitar  had  improved  so  much  that  they  would  well  be  able  to 
pay  an  enhancement  more  than  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  decrease  in 
the  UtAr.     It  was  objected  by  Government  that  the  rates  which  had 
been  sanctioned  for  the  assessment  of  the  Wattuan  pargana  were   much 
lighter  than  those  used  at  the  previous   Settlement  of  pargana  Bahak 
and  than  those  adopted  by  Mr.  Purser  in  the  assessment  of  the  adjoining 
pargana  of  Mamdot,  and  I  was  directed  to  compare  the  new  assessments 
of  tne  Bahak  villages  with  those  rates.     I  pointed  out  that  there   were 
reasons  for  considering  that  Mr.  Brandreth  s  rates  at  the  Regular  Settle- 
ment had  been  too  high  for  the  Utar  villages,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  assess  the  Bahak  Utar  at  Mr.  Purser's  Mamdot  rates  which  were 
applied  to  a  region  with  better  rainfall,  but  proposed  in   consider- 
ation of  the  facte  that  the  new  assessment  would  give  a  decrease  in 
almost  all  the  Utar  villages  and  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  any 
decrease  until  their  term   of  settlement  expired,  to  assess  them  at 
rates  higher  than  those   calculated   for  the   Wattu4n  villages,  which 
had    been    kept    low    because    of   the    great    increase    they    gave. 
My  proposal  was  approved,   and    with   the    sanction    of    Government 
the  remaining  period  of  six  years    of  the  Bahak   Settlement  was  can- 
celled, and  I  assessed  the   Bahak  Utar  villages  and  announced  their 
assessments,  which  were  accepted  by  the  people  in  lieu  of  their  former 
assessmente.  I  noted  the  amount  which  would  have  been  due  by  the  rates 
sanctioned  for  the  Wattuan  Utar,  buttook  into  account  theculturable  waste 
of  each  village,  ite  former  assessment  and  its  general  resources,  and  while 
the  Wattuan  rates  would  have  given  an  assessment  of  only  Rs,  3,014  and 
Mr.  Purser's  Mamdot  rates  would  have  given  Rs.  5,563,  my  assessmente 
amounted  to  Rs.  4,275,  a  decrease  of  3  per  cent  on  Rs.  4,393,  the  assess- 
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ment  of  1880-81,  and  of  23  per  oant  on  B&  5,581,  which  would  have 
been  the  demand  of  1881-82  aocording.to  the  old  Settlement. 
The  result  for  the  whole  Utir  tract  is  as  follows  : — 


■    ■  ■ 


Pargana. 


No.  of 
Villages 


Wsttnjcii 
Bahak 


••• 


Total  Utir  ••* 
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THE  HITAR. 

305.  The  Hitar  assessment  circle  comprises  62  villages  in  a  strip  along 

/^i.  1-  TT  ^       m..     ,  ^^®  Satlaj,  subject  more  or  less  to  the  action  w 

of  cSu^autL         ""  the  river  and  largely  dependent  for  their  culti- 

vation  on  the  Annual  floods.  The  cultivation  is 
of  three  distinct  kinds :  (1)  lands  out  of.  reach  of  the  action  of  the 
river,  cultivated  with  the  aid  of  the  local  rainjGa.ll  alone  (bdrdn()\ 
(2)  lands  flooded  by  the  river,  cultivated  with  the  aid  of  the  moisture 
left  by  the  floods  after  they  have  subsided  (rez)]  {S)  lands  within 
reach  of  wells  or  jhaldr&  and  ordinarily  irrigated  from  them,  whether 
they  have  been  flooded  or  not  (ckdht).  As  the  floods  are  so  variable,  the 
area  under  cultivation  varies  very  much  from  year  to  year.  The  areas 
have  been  returned  as  follows : — • 


ase=ao= 


se 


:aft: 


By  Revenue  Survey  of  1878-79  ... 
By  Settlement  Survey  of  1880  ►.. 
By  Patwaris*  Survey  of  1881      ... 


tss 


aotti 


Cultivated. 


23,300 
25,147 
26,196 


Lately 
abandoned. 


4,025 
4,208 
3,d08 


Total 


27,325 

29,355 
30,104 


The  original  Settlement  Survey  on  which  the  estimates  for  assess- 
ment were  calculated  w^  made  in  1880 ;  but  as  the  river  had  made 
considerable  alterations  I  had  the  villages  partly  resurveyed  in  the  Rabi 
season  of  1881,and  incorporated  the  results  ij&the  &ired  SettlementBecord. 
It  is  certain  that  30,104  acres  had  actually  been  cultivated  at  some 
time  or  other  during  the  five  or  six  years  preceding  the  Survey,  and 
in  the  one  year  1875-76>  27,954  acres  were  returned  as  actually 
but  owing  to-  the  neglect  of  the  floodn^haxmels  cultivation  haa 

a6 


sown 
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been  gradually  falling  off,  and  much  of  this  area  had  not  beei  actually 
cultivated  for  three  or  four  years.  I  ffive  below  the  detailed  areas  and 
the  areas  estimated  by  me  as  actualTy  sown  and  producing  a  crop  on 
the  average : — 


Bt  SettleQient  Surrey  1880 
Bj  Patwirit'  Surrey  1881 
Aw9itmge  area  aofeaally  lowa 
Average  area  prodaeing  a  orop 


••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 


Irrigated 
from  welle 

and 
jhalin. 


9.880 

10.005 

6.600 

6,000 


Irrigated 
by  floods. 


18.868 

18,660 

0,000 

7,600 


& 

a 


1,800 
8.681 
8.600 
8,600 


.Lately 
alHuidoDed. 


4,208 
8,008 


Total. 


80,866 
80,104 
19.000 
16,000 


I  have  thus  estimated  that  little  more  than  half  the  area  returned 
as  under  cultivation  produces  a  crop  on  an  average  of  years,  and  that  a 
considerable  area  returned  as  ordinarily  cultivated  with  the  aid  of  floods 
is  on  an  averac^e  of  years  left  uncultivated  or  sown  with  the  aid  of  the 
local  rain£Etll  sJone.  The  number  of  wells  used  for  irrigation  was  re- 
turned in  1880  as  286,  of  which  217  were  pakka  and  69  kachcha  ; 
but  in  1881  the  number  was  returned  as  follows : — 


• 

Pkkk* 

wells. 

Kacbcha 
wells. 

JlwUn. 

Total. 

XU  uS6                            •  •  •                        •  •  • 

Out  of  use 

223 

47 

82 
17 

6 

•  •  • 

811 
64 

270 

99 

6 

376 

So  that  about  30  acres  are  returned  as  the  average  area  attached 
to  a  well,  and  I  have  estimated  that  on  an  average  of  years  about  20 
acres  are  actually  irrigated  by  each  well  (in  1881-82  each  well  irrigated 
on  the  average  25  acres.) 

306.  Tenants  hold  in  this  circle  18,106  acres,  and  of  this  area  only 

^  i_  wi^^       iru  1,037  acres  pay  rent  in  cash,  almost  all  paying 

fi^ttS^K^:  ^"^    more  than  eight  annas  per  acre.    Theareais 

so  small  that  there  is  no  means  of  framing  a 
cash-rent  estimate.  The  remaining  17,069  acres  pay  rent  in  kind  at 
the  following  rates : — 


Share  of  Produce, 

Area  in  axires. 

One-sixth. 

1,032 

One-fifth. 

2,340 

One-fourth. 

8,430 

One-third. 

4,692 

Two-fiftha. 

675 

Total. 


17,069 
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The  general  rule  in  this  circle  is  to  take  as  rent  one-fourth  of  the  gross 
produce  on  lands  irrigated  from  wells  and  one-third  on  flooded  lands. 
In  some  villages  well-lands  pay  one-fifth  and  flooded  lands  one-fourth ; 
but  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  green  fodder  besides, 
and  it  may  be.  fairly  estimated  that  half  the  net  produce  equals  one- 
eighth  of  the  produce  of  well-lands,  one-sixth  of  that  of  flooded  lands, 
and  one-tenth  of  the  gros£f  produce  of  unirrigated  lands.  If  these  rates 
be  applied  to  the  estimate  of  the  average  gross  produce  they  give  the 
followini?  result : — 

^j  »  •  t 


Class  of  Cultivation. 

Estimated 
average 
gross  pro- 
duce. 

Share  representing 
half  net  produce. 

Estimate 

of  half  net 

produce. 

Well-land 
Flooded  land 
Unirrigated  land 

67,000 
73,000 
12,000 

One-eighth 

One-sixth 

One-tenth 

• 

8,375 

12,166 

1,200 

Total 

1,62,000 

21,741 

According  to  this  estimate  the  average  half  net  produce  of  the  cul- 
tivated land  amounts  to  Rs.  21,741.  The  Culturable  waste  is  still  38  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  circle,  and  brings  in  a  considerable  income^ 
In  1880  grazing-fees  were  levied  amounting  to  Bs.  470  and  fees 
for  cutting  sarr  grass  amounted  to  Rs.  397.  Allowing  for  this 
and  other  indirect  income  fr^m  the  waste,  the  estimate  of  the 
half  net  produce  may  well  be  raised  to  R&  22,500. 

307.    The  assessment  rates  adopted  at  the 

Chak  Hitir.    AMeument    ji^cnilar  Settlement  of  this  tract  and  by  officers 
rates  in  neighbotinng  tracts.     **^6**"~  k^vw^x*^^***;  w*  «**«  w*«i^«  ^"-^  -^j  r     \^ 

engaged  m  assessmg    similar    tracts    m    the 
neighbourhood  have  been  as  follows : — 
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These  rates  applied  to  the  areas  now  retained  for  the  FiaUki  Hitar 
would  give  approximately  the  following  assessments : — 

Batee.  AsaessmerU. 

Bs. 
Mr.  Oliver's  Wattuin  rates  ...  ...  ...     23,000 

Mr.  Brandreth's  Bahak   rates  ...  ...     28,000 

Mr.  Purser's  Mamdot  rates  ...  «..  ...     25,000 

Mr.  Purser's  Dipalpur  rates  ...  ...  ...     24,000 

Bahawalpur  rates  ...  ...  ...     40,000 

808.    The  soil  of  the  Hitir  is  generally  fertile  when  thoroughly 
^,  ,   „.  ^      ^  moistened,  but  in  some  places  deposits  of  nver- 

me^ttf  thf  drdl!'"  """^    ^^  ^^^  "^^  i*  ^^<^  barren,^d  in  others 

the  layer  of  fertile  soil  is  so  thin  that  the 
produce  is  never  very  good.  The  local  raui&U  alone  is  rarely  sufficient 
to  produce  anything  but  very  poor  crops,  except  in  the  hollows  which 
receive  the  dnJnage  of  the  surrounding  higher  ground.  Cultivation  i» 
chiefly  dependent  on  the  annual  floods  of  the  Satlaj  caused  by  the 
melting  of  the  snows  on  the  &x  Himalaya  and  by  the  rainfeill  on  the 
nearer  ranges.  The  old  channels  of  the  river  which  intersect  the  tract 
bring  the  floods  &r  inland,  and  at  Various  times  attempts  have  been 
made  to  connect  several  of  them  into  a  sort  of  inundation  canal. 
Water  is  sweet  and  everywhere  near  the  surface,  and  irrigation  firom 
wella  is  extensively  practised.  At  the  beginning  (^  the  century  there 
were  only  12  inhabited  villages>  and  now  there  are  58,  most  of  them 
small  and  not  well  established,  though  generally  prosperous  enough* 
Population  was  returned  at  14,372  about  1855,  17,347  in  1868  and 
18,727  in  1881,  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  since  1868  ;  and  the  density 
is  now  195  to  the  square  mile.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Musal- 
mans,  who  are  fairly  industrious  but  wanting  in  thrift,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  are  mostly  Wattus,  Bodlas  and  Chishtis»  who  are 
often  extravagant  and  bad  managers.  There  are  four  times  as  many 
tenants  as  proprietors,  and  only  7  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area  is 
held  by  occupancy  tenants,  many  tenants  having  at  settlement  relin- 
quished their  occupancy  rights.  A  proprietor  owns  on  the  average 
125  acres,  but  himself  cultivates  only  11  acres ;  while  a  tenant's  holding 
averages  10  acres.  Three-fourths  of  the  cultivation  is  for  the  rabi 
harvest,  chiefly  wheat,  while  jaw4r  is  the  staple  kharif  crop.  Some 
tittle  land  is  cultivated  with  turnips,  carrots,  onions  and  other  vegetables, 
pulses,  tobacco  and  sugarcane ;  but  wheat  is  by  far  the  most  important 
crop.  The  cultivated  land  product  a  large  quantity  of  sarr  grass  from 
which  Tnilnj  is  made,  and  the  indirect  income  from  the  waste  is  consider- 
able. Before  the  Regular  Settlement  the  assessment  of  the  south-west 
portion  of  the  tract,  then  known  as  peigana  Wattu,  was  very  high,  although 
it  had  been  more  than  once  reduced.  The  assessment  of  the  whole  tract  was 
then  still  further  reduced  by  16  per  cent  to  Rs.  19,852,  and  under  the 
operation  of  a  one-sided  ana  partial  system  of  fluctuating  assessment  it 
fell  ofiF  during  the  currency  of  the  Settlement  to  Ea.  17,454  in  1881-8i 
Some  villages,  which  had  not  been  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  this 
system,  and  especially  those  towards  the  south-west  border  which  had 
been  deserted  by  the  river,  had  some  difficulty  in  paying  their  revenue 
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iuid  were  now  decidedly  over-«s8e88ed  There  had  beeti  a  nuHiber  of 
sales  and  mortgages  of  land,  and  at  times  there  had  been  some  di£ficulty 
in  realising  the  revenue.  The  number  of  pakka  wells  had  almost 
doubled  since  last  Settlement  and  the  area  irrigated  from  wells 
had  nearly  doubled.  Oultivation  had  increased  13  per  cent,  but 
during  the  last  few  years  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  flood-channels 
the  area  irrigated  by  floods  had  greatly  fallen  off,  especially 
in  the  south-west  part  <^  the  tract.  On  the  whole  the  people  are 
fairly  well  off  Prices  have  nearly  doubled  owing  to  the  great  progress 
of  the  neighbouriog  mart  of  F&zilka  and  the  opening  of  the  RaUway 
across  the  river.  Half  the  net  produce  is  now  estimated  to  be 
Ba  22,500 ;  but  at  the  time  of  m^  first  proposals  the  information  was 
not  so  complete,  and  although  I  estmiated  the  average  half  net  produce 
at  Rs.  22,000,  I  proposed  that  in  consideration  of  the  variable  character 
of  the  produce  una  the  improvidence  of  the  people  the  assessment 
should  be  Bs.  20,000  if  the  tract  were  given  a  fixed  assessment,  and 
that  the  assessment  rates  to  guide  me  in  distributing  it  over  the 
villages  should  be  thirteen  annas  per  acre  on  irrigated  and  flooded  lands, 
two  annas  per  acre  on  unirrigated  and  lately  abandoned  lands,  and  half  an 
anna  pef  acre,  on  the  culturable  waste  after  exempting  one-third.  I 
did  not  propose  to  have  a  higher  rate  for  lands  irrigated  fi'om  wells, 
for  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  higher  gross  produce  on  well-lands  than 
on  flooded  lands  was  little  more  than  was  necessary  to  make  up  for 
the  greater  expense  of  cultivation  and  irrigation,  and  that  the  average 
net  produce  on  well-lands  was  not  much  more  than  on  flooded  lands, 
the  excess  being  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  capital 
expended  on  the  well  I  was  directed,  however,  to  follow  the  course 
usually  adopted  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  assess  the  wells  on  the 
avera^  at  Bs.  6  in  addition  to  my  proposed  assessment  of  Bs.  20,000, 
chargmg  slightly  higher  rates  in  the  best  cultivated  villages  where 
profits  are  realised  from  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  vegetables  and 
other  good  crops,  and  assessing  less  than  the  average  on  the  poorer 
wells  in  the  south  of  the  tract,  which  are  distant  from  the  river  and 
where  the  floods  often  fail  or  where  the  wells  have  little  kharif  culti- 
vation. My  other  rates  were  accepted.  They  were  founded  partly 
on  the  assessment  rates  adopted  in  this  and  neighbouring  tracts 
at  previous  Settlements,  and  partly  on  the  estimate  of  average  half 
net  produce  which  would  approximately  give  rates  as  follows : — 


Class  of  cultivation. 

Average  half 
net  produce. 

Area  returned 
at  Settlement 
(acres.) 

Average  rate 
per  acre. 

• 

Well-lauds 
Flooded  lands 
Unirrigated      and      lately 
abandoned  lands 

Ba. 
8.376 
12.166 

1.200 

10,006 
13,660 

6.439 

13^  annas. 
14      ., 

3      „ 
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The  sanctioned  assessment  rates  when  applied  to  the  areas  entered 
in  the  faired  Settlement  Beoord  give  the  following  assessment  for  die 
circle  j — 


Class. 


Well-lands 
Flooded  lands 
Unirrigated  lands 
Lately  abandoned 
Culturable  waste  after  de- 
ducting one-third 


Area  in  acres.  Hate  per  acre. 


10,005 

13,660 

2,631 

3,908 

14,851 


13  annas. 
2 


>f 


Assessment. 


I  anna 


Bs. 
19,228 

804 
464 


311  wells  at  Bs.  6  per  well 


Total  on  land 


Bs.  20,496 
„      1,866 


Total  estimated  assessment 


Bs.  22,362 


309.    Although  in  the  end  the  greater  part  of  the  tract  was  put 

under  fluctuating  assessment,  I   was  directed 
Chak  Hit^r.    The  distri-    ^  assess  the  villages  as  they  would  have  been 

oJlrTheliii^i^cs''"*^"'         assessed  had  the  demand  been  fixed;  and  after 

oyer  i;a«  YuiB^v.i».  /•  .  i         -n  j  -it 

several  mspecUons  of  the  villages,  and  especially 
a  final  tour  in  March  1882  durmg  which  I  again  inspected  every 
village  and  almost  every  well  in  the  Hit&r,  I  assessed  the  villages  at 
amounts  aggregating  exactly  Bs.   22,000.    I  found  that  the  northern 

Eart  of  the  tract,  though  some  of  its  villages  in  pargana  Bahak  had 
een  highly  assessed  at  the  Begular  Settlement,  wss  very  much  better 
off  than  the  southern  portion.  The  soil  seemed  as  a  rule  better,  culti- 
vation had  greatly  extended,  numerous  good  pakka  wells  had  been  sunk, 
the  population  had  greatly  inoreased,  me  wells  seemed  to  be  more  fully 
worked,  the  incidence  of  the  assessment  on  present  cultivation  was 
light  and  the  villages  generally  were  in  a  prosperous  condition.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  south  of  the  tract  which  had  formed  part  of  pargana 
Wattu&n,  the  soil  seemed  exhausted  and  perhaps  naturally  poor,  culti-* 
vation  had  decreased,  numerous  pakka  wells  had  fallen  out  of  use  and 
comparatively  few  new  wells  had  been  made,  a  very  large  area  of  land 
which  at  last  Settlement  was  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  floods 
was  now  never  irrigated  by  the  river,  the  population  had  decreased 
greatly,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  wells  appeared  to  have  &llen 
and  the  irrigation  from  them  was  poor,  the  incidence  of  the  revenue 
on  present  cultivation  was  in  several  villages  ruinously  high,  many  of 
of  the  proprietors  were  deeply  in  debt  and  some  had  sold  or  mortgaged 
pert  of  their  lands.  All  along  the  river,  however,  both  in  the  northern 
and  southern  portions  of  the  tract,  those  villages  which  immediately 
border  the  nver  were  prosperous  and  lightly  assessed ;  most  of  them 
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had  had  large  additions  made  to  their  culturable  area  since  the  Regular 
Settlement  by  the  action  of  the  river,  and  the  increase  made  in  their 
assessment  under  the  alluvion  rules  had  been  light ;  while  the  diminu- 
tion of  assessment  under  the  diluvion  rules  had  been  sufficiently 
liberal  in  villages  which  had  lost  land.  It  was  those  villa^  which 
were  distant  from  the  river  which  had  suffered.  At  the  Regular  Settle- 
ment they  had  been  frequently  flooded  by  the  Padf  Nala  and  its 
branches,  percolation  from  which  kept  up  the  level  of  the  water  in  their 
wells.  Since  then  the  river  had  receded  towards  the  other  side,  the 
P&dl  Nala  had  latterly  been  neglected,  and  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  wells  had  sunk  so  low  that  only  a  smaQ  area  could  be  irrigated  from 
each  well,  a  thick  impermeable  stratum  ^nerally  preventing  the  cul- 
tivators (who  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  pieice  it)  from  sinkmg  their 
wells  deeper  so  as  to  tap  a  source  of  permanent  supply.  Many  villages 
had  been  saved  from  ruin  by  the  imperfect  system  of  fluctuating  assess- 
ment intioduced  by  Mr.  Oliver,  but  many  others  which  had  not  been 
admitted  to  its  benefits  had  been  for  some  years  very  heavily  assessed 
and  were  now  in  a  critical  condition. .  In  distributing  the  assessment 
of  Rs.  22,000,  I  reduced  the  demand  on  such  villages,  and  increased 
it  on  the  villages  immediately  bordering  the  river  and  on  those  villages 
in  the  north  of  the  tract  which  were  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  had 
largely  increased  their  area  of  irriration  from  pakka  wells. 

in  assessins;  the  pakka  wells  and  the  land  irrigated  from  them  I 
had  comparatively  little  difficulty.  In  the  north  of  the  tract,  where 
the  welb  were  good  with  plenty  of  water,  irrigating  a  large  area  of 
fertile  land,  I  assessed  tHem  at  rates  approaching  Mr.  Jnirser's  rate  of 
Rs.  12  per  well  in  the  neighbouring  tract  of  Mamdot ;  to  the  south  in 
the  villages  distant  from  the  river,  where  the  level  of  the  water  had 
sunk  and  the  supply  in  the  wells  was  very  scanty,  I  assessed  them  as 
low  as  Ra  4  or  Rs..  5  per  well  But  in  assessing  the  flooded  land,  I 
found  the  area  flooded  and  cultivated  varied  so  much  from  year  to  year 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  of  a  fair  average  assess- 
ment In  many  villages,  such  as  Salemshah  and  others  dependent 
chiefly  on  the  Padl  Nala,  a  very  large  area  formerly  cultivated  had,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  floods,  been  out  of  cultivation  for  several  years,  and 
yet  it  did  not  seem  expedient  to  assess  it  as  culturable  waste  only,  for  a 
slight  change  in  the  direction  of  the  river  or  some  little  improvement 
of  the  Pa(u  Nala  mi^ht  at  any  time  convert  it  into  fertile  cultivated 
land.  With  the  experience  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  action  of  the  river  during  the  previous  twenty  years,  I  should  have 
been  very  reluctant  to  announce  some  of  my  village  assessments  as  fixed 
for  the  next  twenty  years,  without  some  safeguard  providing  that  on  a 
succession  of  failures  of  floods  speedy  relief  should  be  given  in  the  form 
of  a  reduction  of  the  demand.  And  yet  it  would  not  have  been  fair  to 
Government  in  assessing  a  fixed  demand  for  twenty  years,  not  to  take 
into  account  the  chances  of  floods  during  that  period  as  shown  by  the 
actual  floods  of  the  past  twenty  yeara  In  such  cases  therefore  I  made 
a  rough  estimate  by  assessing  the  total  area  returned  by  the  patwaris' 
measurements  at  a  rate  considerably  below  the  sanctioned  rate  for 
flooded  lands,  at  the  same  time  assessing  above  the  circle  rate  those 
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lands  which  Bia  neat  the  river  oad  therefiue  tolerably  sore  of  being 
ordiiiarily  flooded 

The  result  is  as  follows : — 

p«. 

Total  aaaesBment  of  the  B/cgaUg  Settlement    ..•  ...  ...      19,862 

Assesament  of  1881-82  ...  ...  ...  ...      17,454 


AoBfflwment  contemplated  by  the  Fiaflneisl  CoiBUiiUsioiier... 
JkBaessment  by  eanctioiied  reyeaae-ntee  of  the  circle 

Total  of  asseBBments  actually  distiiboted 


21,874 
32^2 

22.000 


Tbia  gives  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  on  the  full  assessment  of  the 
Regular  Settlement  and  of  26  pdr  oent  on  the  assessment  of  1881-82. 
The  village  assessments  were  not  announced  to  those  villages  which 
were  placed  under  fluctuating  assessment,  but  they  have  been  rec(Mded 
in  the  village  note^books  as  the  estimate  made  in  1882  of  the  average 
assessment  payable  by  each  village  in  its  then  condition. 

310.    The  results  for  the  whole  district  may  be  summed  up  as 

follows ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
thf^Ks^rict  ^^^^^    of  villages    in    the  NaU  and  Hitiir 

Chaks  were  ultimately  placed  under  fluctuating 
assessment,  so  that  the  totals  for  those  two  circles  are  only  estimates  of 
what  their  assessment  would  have  been  had  it  all  been  fljced. 


■EX 


ABWiimeDt  Circle 


B4ffar 

liohi  .. 

VtAt 

Pitir 

Total  of  thedittriot 


TiihBil  Sirsa 

Dnbwoli .. 
Fasilka  ... 


4* 

^ 

h 

§ 

li 

• 

a  ^ 

il 

4* 

us 

• 

Former 
(1881- 

J*^ 

Ka. 

Be. 

Bi. 

15,291 

28.000 

20,284 

66,312 

76,000 

76.867 

86,767 

1,76.000 

1,48,894 

8.869 

18.000 

10,919 

17.454 

29.600 

92,862 

1.93'106 

8,09.600 

2,79,826 

'O  St 


Bi. 

20.008 
74,000 
1,66  660 
12,276 
22,000 


ffH 

li 


9,83.838 


92,993 
46.114 
64,999 


1,10.843 
78.846 
94^660 


Bs. 

4,782 
7,688 
68,793 
8.923 
4,646 


00,732 


IvoEiaaa  ob  »■• 

OBBABB  FIB  GIBT. 

ov 


•^81 

•1-12 
+81 
-•■47 
^26 


+47 


43 
-8 
■11 

-  6 

-  2 


-8 


—  1 

~4 

-it 

—  2 


+  2 


17,850 
88.281 
80,661 


+  19 
+74 
+72 


... 
••t 

••• 


The  assessment  of  the  whole  district  has  thus  been  increased  by 
Bs.  90,732  or  47  per  cent,  and  there  is  an  increase  in  every  tahsil  and 
in  every  assessment  circle.  The  total  assessment  is  2  per  cent,  above 
the  amount  given  by  the  sanctioned  rates,  but  is  8  per  cent  below  the 
present  estimate  of  half  the  average  net  produce,  and  is  well  below 
the  half  net  produce  in  every  assessment  circle.  The  assessment  is 
certainly  a  light  one,  and  the  people  themselves  after  having  paid  it 
with  ease  for  two  years  admit  that  it  is  light ;  but  the  heavy  increase 
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of  47  per  cent,  on  the  whole  district,  and  especially  that  of  81  per  cent, 
on  the  great  Bohl  tract,  whose  assessment  is  lightest  of  all,  will  probably 
be  accepted  as  sufficient  for  this  Settlement;  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
best  policy  in  a  district  so  backward  as  Sirsa  to  be  content  with  this 
considerable  increase  for  the  present,  to  encouiage  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  district  by  a  light  assessment,  and  to  look  forwaid  to 
another  large  increase  of  rerenue  at  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  Settlement. 
The  position  of  the  district,  stretching  as  it  does  in  a  long  narrow 
strip  between  the  Sikh  States  and  those  of  Rajputana,  anords  an 
additional  reason  for  leniency  of  assessment,  for  it  forms  a  sort  of  safety- 
Talve  for  the  escape  of  those  on  whom  the  burden  of  Native  rule 
presses  too  heavily;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  inferior 
classes  in  Bik4ner  have  greatly  benefitted  from  the  proximity  of  a 
lightly  assessed  and  well  governed  tract  to  which  they  could  escape 
fi^m  the  pressure  of  misrule  or  over-assessment ;  so  that  the  revenue 
demand  in  the  Sirsi  Bohi  must  &rm  a  sort  of  standard  for  the  demand 
in  the  adjoining  Native  States,  and  a  low  demand  in  Sirsa  will  benefit 
the  peasantry  not  only  of  that  district^  but  of  the  Fattiala  and  Bikaner 
States.  In  both  States  Settlement  operations  have  been  recently  in 
progress,  and  the  assessing  officers  have  taken  the  Sirs4  rates  into 
account  when  framing  their  new  assessments. 

311.    I  have  abr^wly  in  paragraph  49  riven  an  account  of  the  cesses 

realisable  on  the  land-revenua     Under  _general 
instructions  a  cess  of   ^  per  cent  for  District 
Post  was  added  and  the  cesses  announced  were— • 


The  ceBses. 


Cess. 


Headman's  allowance 

Patwari's  allowance 

Local  rate 

School 

Road 

Post 


Total  cesses  ... 


Per  cent,  on  the  land- 
revenue. 


Bs. 
6 

H 
1 

1 


22V 


For  convenience  of  calculation  on  the  individual  holdings  this  was 
taken  as  3i  annas  per  rupee.  Since  Settlement  the  Local  Rate,  School, 
Road  and  Post  cesses  have  by  the  District  Boards  Act  been  consolidated 
into  one  rate  of  10^  per  cent,  but  the  total  is  the  same  as  before. 
Besides  these  cesses,  the  peasants  have  to  pay  the  village  watchmen' 
whose  pay  aggregates  Rs.  17,460  or  about  6  per  cent  on  the  land-' 
revenue,  and  the  village  messengers,  whose  pay  liggregates  about 
Rs.  5,000  or  2  per  cent ;  while  the  common  expenses  of  the  village,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  stationery  for  the  patwari  and  the  repairs  of '  his 
office,  often  amount  to  6  per  cent  on  the  assessment ;  so  that  it  may 
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be  said  that  the  cesses  and  dues  of  all  kinds  payable  by  the  Bmi  pea- 
sants in  addition  to  the  land-revenue  amount  to  about  35  per  cent  on 
the  land-revenue  demand,  and  swallow  up  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  half  net  profits  of  cultivation  which  are  supposed  to  De  left  to  the 
peasant&  And  this  forms  a  strong  additional  reason  for  keeping  the 
assessment  low. 

312.    It  was  desirable  in  this  treeless  district  to  afford  eveiy 

encouragement  to  the  planting  of  trees.  Accord- 

deL^Xewt^m.""^    i^ly  .?«  T^  groves  planted  h««  and  there 

near  village  homesteads  were  left  free  of  assess- 
ment, but  they  were  mostly  situated  on  land  the  assessment  of  which 
would  not  in  any  case  have  exceeded  a  few  annas,  and  it  was  enouj^  to 
spye  the  planter  of  them  a  conmiendatory  certificate  for  his  exertions 
for  the  conmion  good.  The  firuit  garden  at  Dhanur  and  one  or  two 
others  near  Sirsa  were  sufficiently  remunerative  to  require  no  help  by 
way  of  a  remission  of  assessment,  and  were  therefore  assessed  at  the 
ordinary  rates  for  land  irrigated  firom  wells.  There  were  only  five  gar- 
dens in  the  whole  district  (one  at  Otu  and  four  in  the  Hit&r),  on  which 
it  seemed  necessary  to  remit  the  assessment,  as  they  were  all  small  and 
unremunerative.  I  accordingly  gave  the  owners  of  these  five  gardens 
certificates  entitling  them  to  hold  the  land  firee  of  assessment  for  the 
term  of  Settlement,  so  long  as  it  is  not  cleared  of  trees  and  brought  under 
ordinary  cultivation.  The  amount  of  revenue  remitted  on  them  is  esti- 
mated at  only  Bs.  32. 

According  to  the  general  rules  in  force  in  the  Panjib  it  was  neces- 
sary to  grant  a  remission  of  revenue  on  all  masonry  wells  which  had 
been  made  within  the  previous  twenty  years,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
we  enquired  into  the  rights  in  land  we  took  care  to  enquire  regarding 
each  well  when  it  had  been  made,  and  I  ^pranted  to  each  well  which  had 
been  made  within  twenty  years  a  protective  certificate  entitling  it,  up  to 
the  expiry  of  the  twenty-year  period,  to  exemption  fix)m  the  assessment 
charged  on  the  well,  or  on  the  land  so  far  as  that  was  due  to  its  irrigation, 
or,  on  the  Satlaj,  to  an  exemption  of  half  the  total  assessment  on  the 
well  and  the  land  attached  to  it.  The  results  were  as  follows,  calculating 
the  assessments  as  they  would  have  been  if  fixed : — 


Tahsfl. 

Assessment 
Circle. 

Total  number  of  wells 

and  jhalars  used  for 

irrigation. 

Number  of  wells 
having  protec- 
tive certificates 
still  in  force. 

Afls«»8smeQt 
remitted  on 

Eachcha. 

Pakka. 

these  wells. 

Sirei          •». 
Dabwili     ... 
Fazilki      ... 
Fazilka      ... 

N4U       ... 
Nali       ... 
Utir      ... 
Hitar     ... 

23 
4 
2 

88 

89 

6 

14 

223 

26 
5 
6 

176 

Rs. 

134 
33 
46 

1,878 

Total  of  the 

district  .. 

117 

832 

212 

2,090 
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This  gives  an  average  remission  of  nearly  Rs.  10  per  well.  It  will 
be  seen  that  of  the  332  masonry  wells  in  the  district  used  for  irrigation^ 
no  fewer  than  212  have  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

313.    There  are  in  the  district  only  two  jdgira  or  large  assignments 

of  revenue.  One  of  these  consists  of  seven 
ho\&.  ^^  w^en'^e-fre*    villages  in  the  Dabwali  Rohi  on  the  north-east 

border  with  a  total  revenue  of  Es.  3,455,  the 
largest  village  being  Dadu  with  an  assessment  of  B&  1,025.  The  whole 
of  this  revenue  is  assi^ed  to  the  Shabid  Sardar  of  Shahz&dpur  in  the 
Ambala  district;  but  it  is  realised  through  the  tahsil  and  remitted  to  him 
through  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Ambala,  and  he  has  no  power  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  villagea  The  villages  were 
held  by  the  Shahzadpur  Shahids  when  we  annexed  the  country,  and 
they  have  been  allowed  to  draw  the  land-revenue  ever  since,  but  have 
now  no  jurisdiction  over  the  villages.  The  other  jdgir  is  that  of  the 
whole  Bahak  pargana,  consisting  of  40  villac^es  with  an  assessment  of 
Bs.  10,705,  of  which  Bs.  5  are  remitted  on  gardens  and  Rs.  1,010  deferred 
on  wells  under  protective  certificate,  leaving  Bs.  9,690  as  the  present  value 
of  the  jdgiT.  W^hen  the  pargana  was  annexed  from  Mamdot  m  1855  it  was 
found  that  the  landrrevenue  was  shared  in  the  following  proportions : — 


Jagirdar. 


Mawab  of  Mamdot 
Bh&i  of  Amauli 
Bhai  of  Jhumba 
Bodlas  of  Bahak 

Total 


Annas  per  Rupee. 


12 
2 
1 
1 


16 


and  the  Jagirdars  were  allowed  to  continue  to  draw  the  revenue  in  these 
proportiona  When  Mamdot  itself  was  annexed,  the  Government  of  India 
m  1864  ordered  that  one-third  of  the  Nawab's  income  should  be  levied  for 
expenses  of  management  and  collection ;  and  the  Sikh  Bh4is  of  Amauli 
and  Jhumba,  who  as  protected  cis-Satlaj  States  had  been  boimd  to  render 
service  to  the  British  Government,  had  that  service  commuted  under  the 
general  orders  of  1852  into  a  payment  of  two  annas  in  the  rupee  on  the 
bmd-revenue  assessed  on  their  lands.  Thus  the  revenue  of  the  whole  of 
pargana  Bahak  is  now  shared  as  follows  (in  annas  per  rupee): — 


J&girdar. 

Original 
share. 

Commutation 

payable  to 

Government 

Balance  due  to 
Jagird&r. 

Naw4b  of  Mamdot 
Bhai  of  Amauli 
„      Jhumba 
Bodlas  of  Bahak 

12 
2 
1 
1 

4 

i 
i 

8 
If 

1 

Total 

16 

4f 

"« 
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I  have  already  in  paragraph  259  given  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Sukhlambari  grants  in  the  Ghaggar  valley  which  entitled  the  grantees  to 
hold  their  plots  revenue-free  for  three  Uvea  Their  number  must  at  one 
time  have  oeen  considerable,  but  they  are  now  gradually  lapsing  on  the 
decease  of  the  third  life,  and  are  assessed  to  land-revenue  as  they  fall  in. 
A  few  small  plots  had  been  granted  revenue-free  for  the  maintenance 
of  shrines  and  are  still  held  bee  of  assessment  on  condition  of  keeping 
up  the  shrine.  Some  twenty  plots,  chiefly  in  the  Fiadiki  Hitar,  were 
granted  revenue-free  for  life  for  service  in  the  Mutiny,  most  of 
them  consisting  of  a  well  or  two  wells  valued  at  Bs.  30  eacL  Altogether, 
including  the  twq  jagirs,  the  number  of  revenue-free  holdings  is  now 
157«  of  which  12  are  held  in  perpetuity  or  for  the  maintenance  of  shrines 
and  145  are  held  for  life  or  lives,  and  the  total  amount  of  land-revenue 
remitted  on  them  is  Bs.  17,873  as  follows : — 

Bs. 


TahsilSirs4  ^  •.. 
Dabwili  ... 
Fazilki    ... 


•«  • 


99 


•  »• 


8,981 

3,519 

10,373 


Total  Bs.    ...      17,873 


814.    At  the  present  Settlement  an  allowance  of   1   per  cent. 

was  made  out  of  the   land-revenue    due    to 
The  reyenue-roU.  Government  to  the.  newly  appointed   zaildire, 

and  a  deduction  of  Bs.  2,641  had  to  be  made  on  this  account  After- 
wards this  allowance  was  increased  by  inams  or  personal  grants 
amounting  to  Bs^  694,  but  sanction  to  these  grants  was  not  received 
until  after  I  had  made  over  the  accounts  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 
and  accordingly  he  was  lefb  to  deduct  them  from  his  revenue-roll. 
The  amount  which  would  have  been  realisable  in  1882-83,  the  first 
year  of  the  new  Settlement,  if  all  the  villages  had  been  given  a  fixed 
assessment,  would  have  been  as  follows : — 


■ 

Tahiill 

Tiilisil 
Dabwili. 

Tnhsil 
F&zilki. 

Total  of  tbe 
district. 

Total  AsBessment         .«. 

Bs. 

1 10,843 

Rir. 

78,345 

Hs^ 

94,630 

Rs. 
S,83,838 

Hemiited  on  gnrdeiu       ••• 
Deferred  on  ivells             ...                 ••• 
Ja^frA  and  revenue-free  holdings      ••• 
Zaildars'  1  per  cent,  allowance           ••. 

5 
134 

3,981 
1,069 

33 
3,519 

749 

27 

1,923 

10.373 

823 

32 

2.090 

17.873 

2,641 

Balance  realisable  bj  Government    ... 

1,05,654 

74,044 

81,504 

2,61,202 

To  this  must  be  added  Bs.  2,645   for  the  commutation  due  fix>m   the 
jagirdars  of  pargana  Bahak  in  tahsil  Fizilka,  and  Bs.   694  must  be 
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deducted  for  the  allowances  to  zaildars,  leaving  a  revenue-roll  of 
Rs.  2,63,153.  The  revenue-roll  of  1881-82  waa  Us.  1,76,257  land- 
rievenue  and  Rs.  2,764  commutation,  total  Rs.  1,78,021 ;  so  that  had 
the  whole  land-revenue  been  fixed,  the  re-assessment  would  have 
resulted  in  an  increase  to  the  Government  revenue-roll  of  Rs.  85,132 
or  48  per  cent>  while  before  the  commencement  of  Settlement  an 
increase  of  only  Rs.  60,000  was  expected 

315.     Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  Settlement  operations  in 

Sirs4,  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  India 

couJtiSSoft£ri^n«!*    had  been  directed  to  the  hardslnp  caused  to 

the  peasants  m  tracts  whose  produce    is  very 
variable,  by  the  inelasticity  of  the  ordinary  system  of  a  fixed  average 
assessment  of  land-revenue  payable  alike  in  good  or  bad  years,  and 
J  was  instructed  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
introduce  in   SirsA  a  system  of  collecting  the  land-revenue  so  that 
the    demand  should  vary   with   the  nature  of  the  seasons.     It  was 
not  the  first  time  that  the  question    had   been    mooted    in    Sirsd. 
When    the  tract  came  under    British     rule    it  was  found  that  the 
native  rulers    almost   everywhere   collected  their   dues    in    kind    by 
taking   a    definite    share    of  the   actual    produce    of   each    harvest; 
and  even  where,  as  in  the  villi^s  under  the  K&ja  of  Blkaner,  the  State 
levied  its  dues  in  cash,  the  assessment  was  not  a  fixed  one  for  the  whole 
village  or  township,  but  was  assessed  at  so  much  per  plough  and  so 
fluctuated  fix)m  year  to  year  with  the  number  of  cultivators  and  the 
extent  of  cultivation.    The  first  British   OfiScers  at  once  abolished  the 
native  system  of  levying  revenue  in  kind,  and  substituted  for  it  a  system 
of  fixed  cash  assessment,  each  village  or  township  being  leased  to  its 
cultivators  at  so  many  rupees  per  annum  for  a  short  period  of  years.     In 
1838,  when  Major  Thoresby  made  this   change  in  the  newly  annexed 
Dry  Tract,  he  experienced  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  peasants  to 
give  up  their  system  of  payii^  revenue  in  kind  for  ours   of  taking  it 
m  cash,  as  they  feared  tnat  in  seas<ms  of  poor  harvest  or  low  prices 
they  would  be  unable  to  pay  the  fixed  cash  assessment     Their  fears 
were  justified  by  the  experience  of  the  next  fifteen  years,  during  which 
on  the  average  a  fourth  of  the  State's  nominal  demand  had  to  be  remitted. 
In  practice  the  cash  assessment  of  each  township  was  simply  a  maximum 
which  could  not  be  exceeded  in  good  years,  but  in  bad  years  was  never 
attained.     The  officers  of  Government  roughly  appraised  the  crop,  levied 
firom  the  village  as  much  as  they  thought  it  could  pay  fix)m  the  produce 
of  the  harvest,  and  remitted  the  rest  of  the  nominal  demand    In  1838 
Major  Thoresby  pointed  out  that  the   villages   of  this  district,  and 
especially  those  irrigated  by  the  Ghaggar,  could  never  pay  the  revenue 
assessed    on  them   except    in  unusually  good    seasons,    and  that    it 
was   out  of   the    question    to  reduce  the  demand    so    low    that   it 
could    be    paid    punctually    in    good    and    bad    seasons    aGke.     He 
therefore    urged  that    a    system  should  be  introduced  under  which 
some  definite  fraction,  such  as  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  nominal 
demand,  should  be  remitted  in  bad  years.     His  proposals  were  not 
accepted  however,  and  the  revenue  continued  for  fifteen  years  to  be 
<k)llected  in  the  old  rough  way,  the  demand  being  much  heavier  than 


I- 

1 
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the  villages  could  ordinarily  pay,  and  so  much  of  it  being  collected  bs 
could  be  got  out  of  them.  In  1847  the  Government  and  the  Boaid 
of  Bevenue  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  in  a  tract  so  peculiarly  cir- 
cumstanced the  system  of  fixed  assessment  by  villages  for  a  term  of 
years  should  be  maintained  where  the  Settlement  contract  was  thus 
systematically  broken,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  better  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  revenue  was  not  paid  up  in  full  to  annul  the  Settlement 
and  manage  the  villages  in  future  in  some  other  manner.  But  no 
action  appears  to  have  been  taken  on  this  suggestion.  In  1852 
Mr.  Thomason,  Lieutenant-Governor,  objected  to  the  haphazard 
system  on  which  the  revenue  had  been  collected  as  at  variance 
with  our  established  principles  of  revenue  administration,  and  directed 
that  the  assessment  of  each  township  should  be  fixed  at  the  fair  average 
produce  of  the  lands,  such  as  the  people  might  hope  to  be  able  to  pay 
with  ordinaiy  prudence  in  a  run  of  years.  In  very  bad  seasons  part  of 
the  demand  might  be  suspended  for  possible  recovery  in  future  years, 
but  if  an  unusually  eood  season  occurred  when  there  was  no  balance,  the 
people  should  be  left  without  stint  or  grudge  to  the  enjoyment  of  what 
their  good  fortune  had  given  them.  The  assessment  of  the  Regular 
Settlement  was  made  and  worked  on  these  principles,  and  upon  the 
whole  with  great  success.  Suspensions  were  fi^ly  granted  in  bad  years, 
but  the  amount  of  revenue  assessed  on  each  village  was  collected  sooner 
or  later,  and  the  remissions  of  revenue  during  the  18  years  preceding 
the  present  revision  of  assessment  averaged  for  the  whole  district  only 
1*6  per  cent  of  the  demand 

316.     In  some  villages  on  the  Ghaggar  and  Satlaj  however,  it  was 
Former  system  of  floe-     n)und  that  this  system  of  fixed  average  assess- 
tuftting  assessment  on  the    ment  could  not  be  got  to  work  well    Mr.  Oliver 
Ghaggar  and  Satlaj,  ^  reporting  on  the  Regular  Settlement  of  the 

B4nia  pargana  on  the  Ghagrar  in  1860,  pointed  out  that  the  villages 
had  been  assessed  by  Captain  Kobertson  in  a  year  of  much  more  plenti- 
ful rain  and  higher  floods  than  usual,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
many  of  the  villages  would  be  imable  to  pay  their  assessments  except 
in  similar  eood  years.  He  therefore  proposed  a  special  arrangement  for 
twenty  villBiges,  some  of  them  more  subject  than  the  rest  of  the  paigana 
to  lose  their  crops  by  inundations,  and  others  from  their  position  low 
down  the  stream  not  so  likely  to  benefit  from  floods  as  their  neighbours 
higher  up.  His  proposal  was  that  the  assessment  of  these  twenty  vil- 
lages, which  had  been  fixed  at  Rs,  9,617,  should  be  reduced  by  Bs.  4,711 ; 
but  ajs  in  some  years  favourable  floods  enabled  their  lands  to  be  so  cul- 
tivated as  to  be  well  able  to  pay  the  assessment  originally  fixed,  he 
1)roposed  to  leave  it  to  the  (uscretion  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  to 
evy  this  Ks.  4,711  or  such  part  of  it  as  mig:ht  be  justified  by  the  produce 
of  each  year.  This  proposal  was  not  sanctioned,  and  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner was  directed  to  maintain  the  original  assessment  on  the 
revenue-roll  and  submit  special  applications  for  remissions  whenever 
necessary.  On  the  Satlaj  also  the  assessments  were  sanctioned  and 
announced  on  the  usual  principle  of  a  fixed  average  demand,  and  the 
only  arrangements  made  at  the  Regular  Settlement  for  a  fluctuating 
assessment  were  those  under  which  the  assessment  of  townships  border- 
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ing  on  the  river  would  be  increased  or  diminished  when  the  extent  of 
their  arable  land  was  actually  changed  by  the  action  of  the  river.  But 
very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Regular  Settlement  it  was 
found  that  owing  to  chan^  in  the  area  flooded  by  the  river  a  number 
of  the  villages  in  the  Satlaj  EQt&r  could  not  go  on  pa3mig  their  fixed 
assessment,  and  Mr.  Oliver  introduced  a  system  of  fluctuating  assessment 
in  those  villages  in  which  the  proprietors  consented  to  the  change.  A 
few  villages  on  the  Ohaggar  also  were  admitted  to  a  similar  system,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  Settlement  operations  in  1879  we  foimd  that 
in  8  villages  in  the  Ohaggar  valley  and  in  44  of  the  62  villages  in  the 
Satlaj  Hit4r  the  assessment  fluctuated  more  or  less  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  year.  But  the  svstem  on  which  the  assessment  was  calculated 
was  very  imperfect  and  one-sided  The  lands  which  at  Settlement  had 
been  assessed  as  cultivated  with  the  aid  of  floods  were  measured  every 
year,  and  the  assessment  was  remitted  on  so  much  of  the  area  as  had 
not  been  cultivated  for  the  vear,  but  no  assessment  was  chaiged  on 
new  land  broken  up  after  Settlement,  and  the  assessment  on  lands  which 
had  been  irrigated  from  wells  at  Settlement  was  not  remitted,  even 
when  the  well  had  fallen  in  and  the  land  had  laid  uncultivated  for  years. 
As  there  might  have  been  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  sanction  to  this 
system  of  fluctuating  assessment,  the  strange  expedient  had  been  adopt- 
ed of  reporting  these  changes  as  due  to  alluvion  and  diluvion ;  thus 
land  uncultivated  last  year  but  flooded  and  cultivated  this  year  would 
be  returned  as  alluvion,  and  land  cultivated  last  year  but  not  flooded 
and  not  cultivated  this  year  would  be  returned  as  diluvion.  The  system, 
though  irregularly  introduced  and  imperfect  and  uneaual  in  its  operation, 
had  been  the  means  of  saving  a  number  of  villages  which  would  otherwise 
probably  have  broken  down ;  and  some  villages  similarly  situated  which 
had  not  been  admitted  to  its  benefits  had  found  great  difficulty  in  paying 
their  fixed  assessments.  As  under  this  one-sided  arrangement  tne  as- 
sessment of  a  village  might  be  reduced  but  could  hardly  be  enhanced,  I 
found  that  under  the  system  the  assessment  of  the  8  villages  on  the 
Ohaggar  had  decreased  from  Rs.  2,396  at  Settlement  to  Ks,  1,715  in 
1880-81,  or  by  28  per  cent,  and  that  the  assessment  of  the  44  villages  on 
the  Satlaj  had  fallen  oS  torn  Rs.  14,882  at  Settlement  to  Rs.  11,187  in 
1880-81  or  by  25  per  cent ;  and  naturallv  the  system  was  generally 
popular,  and  a  number  of  other  villages  wished  to  be  admitted  to  it 
317.  In  many  respects  the  Sirsa  district  differs  greatly  fit>m  the 
„        .      ,  ,  ^    other  districts  of  the  Panjib,  and  its  exoep- 

thf  sffiiStrict*^*^        tional  chanicter  makes  it  necessary  to  consider 

whether  it  does  not  require  exceptioncd  treat- 
ment The  Satlaj  Witkr,  which  comprises  little  more  than  3  per  cent 
of  the  total  area,  is  exactly  similar  in  character  and  circumstances  to 
much  of  the  land  similarly  situated  elsewhere  on  the  rivers  of  the 
PanjAb,  and  the  Sotar  valley  in  some  respects  resembles  other  tracts 
dependent  for  their  fertility  on  mountain-torrents  which  flow  only  in 
the  rainy  season,  though  probably  there  are  few  such  tracts  where  the 
supply  of  irrigation  is  so  uncertain  and  the  produce  so  variable.  It 
is  however  in  the  circumstances  of  the  unirrigated  uplands,  the  Bigar, 
RoU  and  Utir,  that  the  Sirs4  district  is  so  exceptional    These  three 
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tracts  comprise  479  townships  with  an  area  of  2,877  square  miles  or 
77  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  district  If  the  upland  portions 
of  the  other  belts  be  added,  it  may  be  said  that  five-sizths  of  the  area 
of  the  district  is  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  flood  irrigation  and  has 
the  under^und  water-level  so  bx  beneath  the  surface  that  irrigation 
from  wells  13  almost  impossible^  so  that  the  whole  of  the  cultivation 
in  this  area  is  dependent  on  a  rainfall  exceedingly  uncertain  in  ita 
amount  and  distribution  and  averaging  less  than  15  inches  per  annum. 
And  yet  half  the  area  is  under  cultivation.  No  district  in  the  Panjab 
has  been  so  recently  colonised -or  so  recently  brought  under  culti- 
vation. Of  all  the  ^tricts  having  a  low  average  rainmll,  Sirsa  has  the 
smallest  percenta^  (3  per  cent)  of  cultivate  area  protected  from 
drought  by  irrigation,'  and  of  all  the  districts  having  a  large  proportion 
of  their  cultivation  dependent  on  rain,  Siisi  has  the  £west  average 
rain&U.  The  density  of  population  per  squture  mile  of  cultivated  area 
is  much  less  in  Sirsa  than  ill  any  other  district^  being  171  in  Sirsa,  514 
for  the  whole  Province  and  231  in  Dera  Qh&zi  Kh&n,  which  comes  next 
to  Sirsaa  in  this  respect ;  that  is,  there  are  nearly  four  acres  of  cultiva^ 
tion  to  each  person  in  Sirsa,  while  the  average  for  the  Province  is  only 
about  1^  acre.  Cultivation  is  much  more  extensive^  much  simpler  ana 
more  primitive  than  elsewhere  in  the  Panjab ;  the  proportion  of  area 
manured  and  of  area  under  the  richer  crops  is  less ;  the  average  outturn, 
per  acre  is  less  than  elsewhere,  and  generally  speaking  the  prices  are 
Lbss  than  in  almost  any  other  district  A  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  peasant  population  hold  the  position  of  tenants  here  than  in  any 
other  district,  for  in  Sirsa  the  tenants  are  seven  times  as  numerous  a3 
the  proprietors,  while  in  the  Province  as  a  whole  the  proprietors  out- 
number the  tenants  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  And  in  Sirsa 
nearly  half  the  cultivated  area  is  held  by  tenants  with  r^hts  of  occu- 
pancy, while  in  no  other  district  on  the  Panj4b  is  the  proportion  so  held 
nearly  so  high.  The  revenue  administration  of  Sirsa  has  also  been 
exceptionaL  The  incidence  of  the  assessment  on  the  cultivated  area 
has  been  by  far  the  lightest  in  the  Panjab,  the  average  incidence 
having  been  only  3  annas  per  acre,  while  for  Hissar,  the  next  lowest  it 
is  4^  annas ;  and  probably  in  no  other  district  have  suspensions  of 
the  revenue  been  so  readily  granted  and  allowed  to  remain  unpaid 
so  long,  or  have  advances  for  the  relief  of  distress  been  so  laige  in 
proportion  to  the  revenue.  If  allowance  be  made  for  the .  natxiral 
drawbacks  of  the  climate,  it  may  also  perhaps  be  said  that  in  no  other 
district  in  the  Panjab  are  the  peasantry  as  a  body  so  prosperous  and 
so  free  from  indebtedness.  The  system  of  fixed  average  assessment 
worked  with  great  elasticity  and  with  a  light  revenue  had  been  on  the 
whole  eminently  successfril,  and  the  question  now  was  whether  the  same 
system^  with  a  revenue  enhanced  but  still  very  light,  should  be  left  in 
operation  throughout  the  district  or  a  still  more  elastic  system 
introduced. 

318.    It  seemed  out  of   the  question  to  revert  to    the   native 

^^  f    11   r         system  of  taking  revenue  in  kind,  as  this  would 

•  iys  mo  CO  oc ion.      j^j^y^  been  very  unpopular  and  very    difficult 

to  carry  out  fairly.    With  honest  officials  and  an  honest  peasantry  such 
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a  system  would  perhaps  be  the  fidrest  and  the  best  suited  to  a  tract 
whose  produce  is  so  precarious;  but  it  gives  so  many  opportunities  for 
peculation  and  oppression  that  a  reversion  to  it  could  hanlly  be  justified, 
except  where  the  system  of  cash  assessment  had  been  actually  mjurious 
to  the  peasantry,  or  perhaps  in  the  case  of  individual  villages  whose 
proprietors  were  exceptionally  thriftless  or  unfortunate.  Not  did  it 
seem  advisable  to  revert  to  the  system  which  prevailed  in  Sirs4  before 
the  Regular  Settlement,  of  having  a  maximum  demand  realisable  in 
full  only  in  good  years,  and  leaving  it  to  local  officials  to  decide  how 
much  of  it  should  be  remitted  in  bad  years.  The  rainfall  on  which 
so  much  of  the  cultivation  depends  is  distributed  so  unevenly  over  the 
villages  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  case  of  a  failure  of 
crop  to  estimate  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  how  much  of  the 
maximum  demand  should  be  remitted  in  each  village,  and  unfair  to 
apply  the  same  fraction  to  all  the  villages  in  a  tract,  for  often  one  village 
has  a  £ur  crop  while  its  neighbour  owmg  to  the  partial  nature  of  the 
showers  has  got  almost  none.  Such  a  system  would  have  been  most 
arbitrary  in  its  operation,  and  except  that  the  demand  would  be  limited 
by  a  maximum,  the  peasants  would  have  had  no  certainty  as  to  the 
amount  that  would  be  demanded  from  them  each  harvest  The  choice 
then  lay  between  the  system  of  fixed  average  assessments  hitherto  in 
force,  according  to  which  the  land-revenue  demand  of  each  township 
as  a  whole  was  fixed  at  an  average  amount  to  be  paid  without  increase 
or  remission  on  a  series  of  years  good  and  bad,  though  not  necessarily 
paid  exactly  in  each  year  of  the  series,  and  a  system  of  fluctuatinfir 
assessment  such  as  that  in  force  in  several  districts  on  lands  irrigatea 
by  the  Panjab  rivers,  under  which  the  cultivation  is  measured  harvest 
by  harvest  and  the  revenue  due  calculated  out  on  the  crops  (^  each 
harvest  at  fixed  rates.  It  was  necessary  to  consider  the  case  of  the  lands 
flooded  by  the  Ghaggar  and  Satlaj  apart  from  that  of  the  unirri^ted 
uplands,  as  their  produce  was  more  precarious  or  at  least  more  variable, 
and  owing  to  the  greater  value  of  tiie  produce  in  years  of  good  flood, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  assess  them  much  more  highly  thaji  the  up* 
lands  dependent  on  the  local  rainfedl,  whose  outturn  at  the  best  is 
much  poorer. 

319.    In  the  three  upland  circles,  Bagar,  Bohi  and  Utar,  the  crops 

are  very  uncertain ;  in  years  of  good  rainfall 

J'LJSlrnU  mtin'Jn:  ^^f  o"**"^  ^  <>(  considerable  value  and  in  the 
ed  in  the  upland  viilages.      oft-recurring  years  of  drought  it  often  comes  to 

nothing  at  all ;  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that 
the  crop  is  never  an  average  one.  Complaints  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
produce  are  always  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  (ambari  mulk  hai),  and 
at  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  a  system  by  which  the  assessment  would 
fluctuate  with  the  nature  of  the  harvest  would  be  most  suitable  to  such 
a  country.  But  when  I  suggested  a  system  of  fluctuating  assessment 
to  the  people  of  the  uplands,  I  found  them  everywhere  strongly  opposed 
to  it,  and  as  anxious  to  maintain  the  system  of  fixed  cash  assessment 
as  their  £ekthers  had  been  strenuous  in  their  opposition  to  it  when  it  was 
first  imposed  on  them  by  .Major  Thoresby  in  place  of  the  native  sys- 
tem of  taking  revenue  in  kind  according  to  the  -actual  outturn.    Their 

a7 
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first  objection  was  that  their  assessment  would  so  fluctuate  from  year 
to  year  that  they  would  not  know  beforehand  how  much    they  were 
to  pay,  and  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  officials.     This  objection  they 
summed  up  in  the  word  kachcha,  and  they  begged  for  a  pakka  assess- 
ment however  heavy.  I  explained  that  under  such  a  system  there  would 
be  no  more  uncertainty  than  was  imposed  by  the  variableness  of  the 
weather,  for  a  man  would  know  for  certain  that  if  from   any  cause  he 
had  been  unable  to  sow  his  field  he  would  have  to  pay  no  revenue  on 
it  that  harvest,  and  a  man  who  did  sow  his  field  would  know  for  certain 
that  he  could  not  be  charged   on  it  a  rate  higher  than  that  fixed  at 
Settlement.    They  objected  however  that  the  patwaris  and  subordinate 
revenue  officials  would  have  too  much  power   placed  in  their  hands, 
and  would  be  able  to  return  the  cultivation  much  as  they  pleased,  as 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the   higher  officials  to  check  their  harvest 
measurements  properly,  and  that  the  constant  measurements   would 
entail  great  inconvenience  on  them  by  requiring  them  to  attend  the 
patw&ris  and  supervising  officials  whenever  they  came  to  measure  or 
inspect  the  fields  for  assessment    They  had  of  recent  years  found  the 
fixed  assessment  generally  very  light  and  had  had  little  difficulty  in 
paying  it  in  bad  years,  either  from  the  profits  of  good  years  or  by  bor- 
rowing.   The  proprietors  in  those  upland  tracts  are  generally  few  in 
number  and  men  of  some  capital,  so  that  with  the  help  of  liberal  sus- 
pensions after  a  run  of  bad  years  they  have  no  difficulty  in    paying  a 
light  fixed  assessment     Few  of  them  realise  their  rents  in  kma,  and 
the  whole  system  of  cash-rents  has  been  founded  on  the  system  of  fixed 
cash  assessments.    The  tenants  generally  pay  average  cash-rents  de- 
mandable  whether  there  has  been  a  crop  or  not,  and  generally  paid 
sooner  or  later  even  after  a  run  of  bad  years,  so  that  the    income  of  the 
proprietoi^  does  not  necessarily  vary   so  much  from   year  to  year  as 
does  the  actual  produce  of  the  fields.     To  have    introduced  a  fluctuat- 
ing assessment  m   such  villages  would  have  revolutionised  the  whole 
rent-system,  and  as  the  peasants  were  so  unanimously  and  so  strongly 
opposed  to  it,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  to  fear  that  a  continuance  of 
the  system  of  average  fixed  assessments  would  be  likely  to  check  their 
prosperity,  I  recommended  that  in  the  whole  of  the  upland  villages  the 
assessment  should  be  made  as  before  by  fixing  an  average  demand  for 
each  township  estimated  at  its  average  half  net  profits,  to  be  paid  with- 
out remission   whether  the  harvests  were  good  or  bad.    Tms  recom- 
mendation was  accepted  and  the  assessments  were  announced  aoc<^- 

ingly. 

320.    I  pointed  out  however  that  it  would  be  necessary  so  to  work 

the  system  of  fixed  average  assessments  as  to 
Power  reserved  to  intro-    ^^^^  j|.  sufficiently  elastic  to  meet  the  case  of 

dnce  the  cycle  sjBtem.  *"«»»^^  '^^  ow«xv*c«wjr^«ww^  w  lu^^u    *^«    ^--o^ 

those  proprietors  who,  whether  owmg  to  a  run 
of  bad  seasons  or  other  exceptional  circumstances,  mis^ht  be  unable  to 
pay  the  State's  demand  without  incurring  irretrievable  debt  to  meet  it 
I  had  seen  cases  in  which  the  exaction  of  a  light  average  assessment 
after  a  run  of  bad  years  had  driven  numerous  peasants  to  mortgage 
their  lands  with  little  hope  of  redeeming  them,  although  i^  timely  sus- 
pension of  the  land-revenue  would  have  tided  them  over  the  bad  seasons^ 
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kept  them  free  from  debt,  ftnd  enabled  them  when  cood  seasons  re* 
turned  to  derive  the  foil  benefit  of  them  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  up  their  arrears  of  revenue  so  that  no  loss  would  hsvve 
been  caused  to  the  State.  It  seemed  to  me  that  under  the  existing 
theory  of  fixed  average  assessments,  the  burden  of  proof  was  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  before  a  village  could  obtain  a  suspension  of  its  demand 
it  was  necessary  for  it  to  produce  evidence  of  its  need  sufficient  to  satisfy 
not  only  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  but  the  Commissioner  also,  and  that 
often  before  the  evidence  could  be  gathered  and  put  before  the  Commis- 
sioner in  proper  form,  the  machinery  for  the  collection  of  the  instalment 
of  revenue  was  put  in  motion  and  unnecessary  hardship  caused  to  the 
peasants  while  tney  were  struggling  with  the  difficulties  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  harvest.  I  therefore  urged  that  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
should  be  given  authority  to  suspend  the  revenue  of  any  village  without 
the  delay  necessary  to  obtain  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  that  he  should  before  allowing  the  collection  of  any  instalment 
satisfy  himself  regarding  each  village  in  the  district  that  it  was  in  a 
position  to  pay  the  revenue  without  undue  hardship.  I  recommended 
that  power  snould  be  reserved  by  Qovemment  to  introduce  what  is  known 
as ''  tne  cycle  system"  of  collection,  under  which  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
is  authorised  to  realise  in  each  year  so  much  as  he  thinks  the  village  can 
conveniently  pay,  but  must  so  arrange  his  realisations  that  in  the  course  of 
a  cycle,  say  of  ten  years,  he  shall  have  realised  exactly  the  amount  given 
by  the  fixed  average  assessment,  neither  more  nor  less.  Under  the 
ordinaiy  system  Qovemment  bv  suspending  revenue  shares  in  all  the 
losses  of  bad  years,  but  when  there  is  no  balance  against  the  village* 
cannot  share  in  the  profits  of  a  good  year  by  realising  revenue  in  advance. 
The  cycle  system  would  enable  this  to  be  done,  and  would  compel  the 
peasants  in  good  years  to  save  against  foture  bad  years  by  paying  in 
a  portion  of  their  revenue  in  advance.  Without  this,  experience  shows 
that  when  the  bad  ^ear  comes,  it  will  be  found  that  the  peasants  have 
expended  all  the  gams  of  the  past  good  year  and  that  Qovemment  must 
wait  for  its  revenue  until  the  next  good  vear.  The  Settlement  Commis- 
sioner thought  that  in  these  upland  villages  there  was  no  need  to  make 
any  change  m  the  present  system  of  coDecuon  of  revenue,  as  it  had  work- 
ed on  the  whole  very  well,  and  there  was  some  danger  of  unsettling  the 
present  readiness  of  the  owners  and  tenants  to  pay  their  light  revenue 
and  rents  in  bad  years.  As  regards  suspensions,  he  considered  uiat  Deputy 
Commissioners  had  ahready  sufficient  power  to  suspend  revenue  in 
anticipation  of  of  the  Commissioner's  sanction  and  that  no  change  in 
the  rules  was  needed;  the  innovation  reallv  required  was  that  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  should  have  foUer  inK>rmation  of  the  condition 
of  each  village,  to  be  obtained  chiefly  by  a  carefol  observation  of  the  crops 
of  each  harvest,  the  results  of  which  should  be  recorded  in  a  form  which 
would  enable  him  at  any  time  to  see  for  each  village  what  had  been 
the  nature  of  its  harvest  for  several  years  back.  The  Financial  Com- 
missioner approved  of  this  suggestion,  and  under  his  instructions  I  drew 
up  a  system  of  observation  of  crops  which  will  be  described  hereafter ; 
but  he  considered  that  it  would  be  well  to  retain  the  power  to  put  the 
cycle  system  of  collection  in  force  in  any  village  which  had  fallen  into 
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arreailB,  especially  if  in  spite  of  the  return  of  fair  seasons  it  had  been 
found  difficult  to  recover  suspended  revenue,  or  if  the  village  seemed 
weak  or  unable  conveniently  to  pay  an  average  assessm^itin  all  years; 
and  this  might  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  vilta^res  where  the  proprietors 
take  their  rents  in  kind.  A  condition  to  the  following  effect  was  accord- 
ingly inserted  in  the  tenders  of  engagement  taken  from  the  headmen 
of  the  upland  villages.  "We  agree  to  the  condition  that  if  at  any  time 
the  revenue  of  our  village  hi\  into  arrears,  Government  shall  thereafter 
up  to  the  end  of  the  term  of  Settlement  and  until  a  new  Settlement  is  made, 
be  at  liberty  to  realise  annually  less  or  more  than  the  demand  above- 
stated,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  harvest  and  the  condition 
of  the  village  ;  but  so  that  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years  the  amount 
realised  shall  exactly  equal  ten  years'  assessment  at  the  above  annual 
sum,  with  no  balance  on  either  side/'  The  cycle  system  of  collection 
can  only  be  introduced  in  the  case  of  a  village  which  has  &llen  into 
arrears,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Financial  Commissioner  will  be 
necessary  before  it  is  put  in  operation. 

821.    The  circumstances  of  the  Satlaj  Hitar  are  exactly  similar 
Tba  Biiir.   Fiaptnnt.    to  those  of  the  Strips  of  land  similarly  situated 
iiig    iisseMincnt    intro-    along  the  Panj^b  rivers  and  like  it  dependent 
^"®®^'  for  their  cultivation  on  the  annual  river-floods. 

In  several  other  districts  experience  had  shown  that  the  cultiva- 
tion in  such  tracts  is  so  variable  that  ordinary  peasants  caimot  go  oa 
paying  year  after  year  a  fixed  average  assessment,  and  an  attempt 
to  realise  the  land-revenue  in  this  way  Had  resulted  in  much  hardship 
to  villages  which  for  a  series  of  years  failed  to  get  &vourable  floods. 
It  had  been  generally  agreed  by  the  experienced  revenue  officers  of  the 
]?anjab  that  in  such  tracts  the  land-revenue  should  be  collected  on  a 
system  which  should  make  it  fluctuate  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
produce  of  each  harvest  In  the  Sirsi  Hitar  also  experience  pointed 
to  the  same  conclusion.  The  system  of  fixed  average  assessments  had 
owing  to  a  chan^  in  the  set  of  the  river  broken  down  in  some  villages, 
and  we  foimd  an  imjperfect  system  of  fluctuating  assessment  in  force 
in  44  of  the  62  villages  in  the  Satlaj  Hit4r.  The  floods  had  fluc- 
tuated so  greatly  of  recent  years  and  seemed  likely  to  fluctuate 
so  greatly  in  future,  that  it  was  impossible  to  firame  a  satisfactory  esti- 
mate of  what  would  be  average  half  net  profits.  Rents  are  almost 
universally  taken  in  kind,  so  that  the  income  of  the  proprietors  fluc- 
tuates directly  with  the  outturn  of  each  harvest,  and  thus  a  system  of 
fluctuating  assessment  fits  in  better  with  the  prevailing  rent-system 
than  would  a  system  of  fixed  average  assessment.  Moreover,  when  I 
first  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  peasants  of  the  Hitar  they  were 
almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  a  system  of  fluctuating  assessment,  of 
which  they  had  already  had  some  experience.  For  these  reascxis  I  recom- 
mended that  the  lands  in  the  Satlaj  Hitar  within  reach  of  the  river- 
floods  or  dependent  upon  them  for  their  cultivation  should  be  placed 
under  a  system  of  fluctuating  assessment,  the  land  cultivated  each 
harvest  to  be  measured  and  assessed  at  fixed  rates  per  acre.  This  re- 
commendation was  approved  b^  the  Settlement  Commissioner  (Colonel 
Wace  )  and  Financial  Commissioner  (  Mr.  Lyall ),  both  of  whom  talked 
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the  matter  over  with  the  peasants  at  Fazilka.  At  first  the  people 
were  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  a  fluctuating  assessment ;  then 
they  changed  their  minds  and  asked  for  a  fixed  assessment,  the  chief 
reason  perhaps  being  that  they  were  alarmed  at  the  high  sound  of  the 
rates,  which  they  oompaied  with  the  average  rates  of  the  fixed  assess- 
ment of  their  own  villages  at  the  Regular  Settlement  and  of  the  villages 
across  the  river  in  Montgomery.  Again,  after  discussing  the  question 
with  the  Settlement  Commissioner,  the  headmen  all  m  a  body  and 
spontaneously  gave  in  a  petition  asking  for  a  fluctuating  assessment 
on  principles  which  have  been  embodied,  almost  as  they  put  them,  ill 
•the  system  ultimately  sanctioned.  When  the  Financial  Commissioner 
^  Mr.  Lyall )  came  round  on  tour  a  few  months  after,  they  again  com-* 
bined  to  demand  a  fixed  assessment,  and  some  modifications  were 
made  in  the  rules  and  rates  in  order  to  meet  their  objections.  1 
was  strongly  impressed  by  their  prejudice  against  the  system  of 
fluctuating  assessment,  and  urged  that  it  should  not  be  forced 
on  the  people  without  their  consent^  but  that  I  should  be  allowed  to 
announce  the  assessment  of  each  village  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  a 
iixed  average  assessment  and  let  the  proprietors  choose  between  the 
two,  on  the  condition  that  if  at  any  time  a  village  under  fixed  assess- 
ment were  to  fall  into  arrears  or  to  ask  for  fluctuating  assessment  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  should  have  the  power  at  once  to  introduce  the 
latter  system.  I  was  however  instructed  to  require  the  people  to 
accept  the  system  of  fluctuating  assessment  for  all  their  lands  depen- 
dent for  cultivation  on  the  floods  of  the  river,  lands  bevond  the  in- 
fluence of  the  river-floods  being  marked  off  and  given  a  fixed  average 
assessment  calculated  on  the  rates  already  sanctioned. 

822.    In  arranging  the  details  of  the  system  of  fluctuating  assess- 
TheHltir.  Assessment  on     ment,  I  was  guided  chiefly  by  the  system  which 
the  land  in  its  uncultivated     had  recently  been  put  in  force  in  some   dis- 
**J^*-  tressed  villages  on  the  Bivf  in  the  Montgomery 

district,  as  nKxfified  by  Mr.  Lyall  after  some  ^rears'  experience.  As  there 
was  some  danger  that  the  peasants  of  the  Hitar,  who  had  only  recently 
given  up  a  pastoral  for  an  agricultural  life^  might  ullow  their  land  to  li^ 
uncultivated  and  devote  themselves  to  cattle-breeding,  it  was  decided 
that  a  low  assessment  should  be  put  upon  wood,  grass  and  the  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  waste,  to  be  levied  on  the  land  in  its  uncultivated  or  cultur- 
able  aspect,  whether  there  be  a  crop  or  na  The  direct  produce  of  the 
waste  to  the  proprietors  is  not  y&ry  large  in  this  circle,  as  the  grazing 
fees  in  1880  amounted  only  to  Rs.  470,  and  the  income  from  sale  otaarr 
grass,  wood,  &c.,  to  about  Bs.  500;  but  the  indirect  income  is  considerable, 
as  the  peasants  maintain  large  numbers  of  cattle  irom  whose  produce 
they  derive  considerable  jM^fits.  I  proposed  a  rate  varying  from  half  an 
anna  to  1  anna  and  averaging  |  anna  per  acre,  and  this  rate  was  accepted 
and  acted  upon.  The  total  area  placed  under  fluctuating  assessment 
was  46,053  acres,  of  which  88,009  were  returned  as  cuiturable,  and 
Tjf  this  area  19,565  acres  were  returned  at  Settlement  as  cultivated.* 
The  average  rate  of  |  anna  per  acre  on  the  cuiturable  area  would  have 
given  an  assessment  on  wood,  (rrass,  &c.,  of  Rs.  1,782,  and  the  assess- 
ments actually  distributed  and    announced    amounted  to  Ba    1,856. 
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In  disiributrng  the  wood  and  grass  assessment  I  assessed  the  village 
at  different  rates  according;  to  the  quality  of  their  soil  and  the  advantages 
of  their  position,  putting  higher  rates  on  those  villages  whose  soil  when 
uncultivated  produces  more  valuable  grass  and  on  those  whose  soil  when 
cultivated  oroinarily  produces  better  crops  of  their  kind  than  does  that 
of  other  villages. 

323.    In  fixing  the  rates   for   fluctuating  assessment    on   crops 
_    _.  .      _.  actually  grown  it  was  important  to  fix  simple 

IrrS^Jd'^oi*       ^^ ''''    ^^  per  %Aa,  for  all  the  accounts  of  the  pat- 

w&ris  and  of  the  people  are  made  out  in  highas, 
and  if  the  rates  contained  complicated  fractions  of  an  anna  per  higha 
the  difficulty  of  making  out  the  accounts  and  understanding  them 
would  be  much  increased.  The  principle  accepted  was  that  the  rates 
should  amount  as  nearly  as  possible  to  half  the  net  profits  of  cultivation, 
and  so  on  an  average  of  years  they  should  bring  in  about  the  same  amount 
of  land-revenue  as  the  fixed  average  assessment  ai  half  net  profits  would 
bring.  For  a  distribution  of  the  estimated  average  half  net  profits  of 
the  whole  Hitar  tract  (B&  22,000)  the  rate  of  13  annas  per  acre  on  irri- 
gated lands  had  been  accepted  with  Bs.  6  jper  well  as  an  additional  charge. 
This  rate  was  applied  to  9,389  acres  imgable  firom  wells  and  13,868 
acres  irrigable  by  floods,  but  I  have  shown  reason  for  estimating  that 
of  this  area  only  6,000  acres  of  well-land  and  7,500  of  flooded  lands 
actually  produce  a  crop  on  an  average  of  years,  so  that  to  bring  in  the 
same  income  on  an  average  the  rate  to  be  charged  on  crops  actually 
produced  would  have  to  be  such  that  i^pplied  to  13,500  acres  it  would 
produce  the  same  total  as  would  a  rate  of  13  annas  per  acre  when 
applied  to  23,257  acres,  i.e„  it  would  have  to  be  on  the  average  about 
Rs.  1-6  per  acre.  The  staple  crop  of  the  Hitar  tract  is  wheat,  which 
occupies  10,000  of  the  16,000  acres  annually  producing  a  crop^ 
and  according  to  the  estimates  of  average  gross  produce  on  land 
actually  producing  a  crop  the  average  outturn  and  its  average  value  are 
as  follows : — 
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The  general  rates  of  rent  in  kind  are  one-fourth  of  the  cross  pro- 
duce on  lands  irrigated  firom  wells,  one-third  on  lands  flooded  by  the 
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river  and  one-fifth  on  unirrigated  lands.  If  half  these  rates  be  taken 
as  representing  half  the  net  produce,  we  have  the  following  rates  for 
fluctuating  assessment  on  wheat  (per  acre)  : — 


Average  value  Share  repre- 


of  gross 
produce. 


Well-lands    ... 
Flooded  lands 
Unirrigated  lands 


Bs.  As. 

13  15 

10    8 

8  11 


senting  half 
net  produce. 


One-eighth. 

One-sixth. 

One-tenth. 


Resulting  rate 
per  acre. 


Bs.  Ap. 
1  12 
1  12 
0  14 


It  would  seem  then  that  a  rate  of  Bs.  1-12  per  acre  might  fairly 
be  charged  on  all  land  irrigated  hj  wells  or  floods  which  actually 
produces  a  crop  of  wheat  AUowm?  something  for  the  assessment 
averaging  f  anna  per  acre  already  charged  on  the  land  in  its  unculti- 
vated aspect,  I  proposed  an  assessment  rate  on  irrigated  lands  of  Be.  1 
per  bigha,  which  equals  Be.  1-9-J-  per  acre.  I  urs^ed  that  there  should 
be  only  one  rate  for  lands  irrigated  fix>m  wells  and  for  lands  irrigated  by 
river-floods,  as  the  greater  produce  of  well-lands  is  not  more  than 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  expenditure  on  the  well  and  the  greater 
trouble  of  working  it,  and  the  avera^  net  income  to  the  proprietor 
from  well-lands  is  much  the  same  as  mat  from  flooded  lands  actually 

1)roducinff  a  crop,  as  he  takes  a  larger  share  of  the  produce  of  the 
atter.  I  also  urged  that  the  rates  should  be  applied  leniently,  and 
that  as  very  often  land  actually  sown  fails  to  produce  a  crop  alto- 
gether or  produces  only  very  httle  grain,  the  assessing  officer  should 
Be  allowed  to  remit  the  assessment  on  any  field  whose  produce  had 
failed  entirely  and  to  reduce  the  rate  by  half  on  any  field  the  pro- 
duce of  which  is  very  poor.  After  considerable  discussion  it  was 
decided  that  the  rate  for  wheat  on  well-lands  should  be  fixed  at  Be.  1-8 
per  acre  or  15  annas  per  bigha,  and  on  flooded  lands  at  Be.  1-4  per 
acre  or  12^  annas  per  btgha,  and  that  the  assessing  officer  should  not 
be  given  the  power  to  reduce  the  rate  on  poor  crops,  but  should  be 
allowed  to  remit  it  altogether  on  fields  or  patches  on  which  the  crop 
has  failed  entirely. 

324.    The  statistics  and  estimates   regarding    the    other   crops 
-,    „.^       a     .  ,    ^        commonly  grown  in  the  tract  were  similarly 

The  HiUr.    Sp«€inl  rates.       ,.  j      °  j    -j.  j     •  j   j    ai.   j.  -i.  '' 

discussed,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  have  separate  rates  for  the  more  valuable  crops,  such  as 
sugarcane  and  cotton,  for  they  cover  a  very  small  area  only  and  the 
greater  value  of  their  produce  little  more  than  coiQpensates  for  the 
greater  cost  of  production.  Begarding  jaw&r,  barley,  gram  and  vege* 
tables  it  was  held  thAt  the  average  net  profit  from  their  cultivation  was 
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not  so  much  less  than  that  of  wheat  as  to  require  a  lower  rate.  The  only 
crops  regarding  which  a  distinction  was  made  were  ckurdl,  Tnasar  and 
mdhra  which  are  grown  principally  for  fodder  on  land  newly  thrown 
up  by  the  river ;  the  land  is  simply  scratched  with  the  plough  and  a 
little  seed  thrown  in,  and  the  crop  is  seldom  of  much  value.  According- 
ly a  lower  rate  of  12  annas  per  acre  or  7i  annas  per  Mgha  was  sanction- 
ed for  these  crops.  This  will  also  have  the  eflfect  of  giving  a  lower  rate 
on  land  newly  brought  under  cultivation,  for  it  is  usual  to  sow  these 
crops  the  first  year  on  new  land.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  make 
any  further  allowance  for  new  cultivation,  for  when  land  is  fit  to  grow 
wheat,  it  generally  produces  a  crop  good  enough  to  pay  the  full  rate. 
On  unirrigated  land  1  have  estimated  tnat  the  half  net  produce  of  wheat 
is  about  14  annas  per  acre  on  the  land  actually  producing  a  crop ;  but 
wheat  is  comparatively  little  sown  on  such  land,  and  the  usual  unirri- 
gated crops,  bdjra  and  pulses,  jaw&r,  barley  and  gram  could  not  fairly 
pay  so  high  a  rate.  It  was  accordingly  decided  that  the  rate  for  all 
crops  on  unirrigated  lands  should  be  8  annas  per  acre  or  5  annas  per 
blgka.  A  sm^l  area  of  land  irrigable  (rom  wells  is  sometimes  culti- 
vated for  both  harvests  in  one  agricultural  year,  i,e.,  when  the  kharif 
crop  has  been  harvested,  the  land  is  immediately  again  sown  for  the 
rabi.  In  such  a  case  the  two  crops  together  are  rarely  equal  to  two  full 
crops,  and  in  order  to  make  allowance  for  this  it  was  decided  that  when 
land  had  paid  the  full  rate  of  Re.  1-8  per  acre  for  a  kharif  crop,  it 
should  be  charged  only  the  half  rate  of  12  annas  per  acre  for  a  crop 
sown  in  the  following  rabi,  i.e.,  for  double  crops  (dqfdsli)  the  rate  should 
be  Rs.  2-4  per  acre  or  Re.  l-6i  per  bigha.  To  meet  the  case  of  new 
wells  under  protective  certificate  it  was  decided  that  so  long  as  the 
certificate  lasts,  i.e.,  until  the  expiry  of  20  years  firom  the  date  of  making 
the  well,  the  land  irrigated  from  the  well,  up  to  a  limit  of  ten  acres 
each  harvest,  should  be  charged  only  half  rates  i.e,,  12  annas  per  acre. 
This  gives  a  remission  of  20  >c  20  >c  12  annas  =  Rs.  300,  and  as 
a  well  in  this  tract  seldom  costs  more  than  Rs.  250,  the  encouragement 
offered  to  improvements  by  this  rule  is  ample.  That  a  system  of  fluc- 
tuating assessment  with  this  proviso  does  not  discourage  improvements 
is  shown  by  the  &ct  that  in  the  first  year  after  its  introduction  appli- 
cations for  advances  to  make  wells  to  the  amount  of  Ra  9,000  were 
presented,  enough  to  make  30  new  wella 

825.     Thus  the  rules  and  rates  sanctioned 

rulS  and^ates.    """"^ ""'     f^^  !^^^  fluctuating  assessment  in   the   Satlaj 

Hitar  are  as  follows : — 

(1.)  The  whole  asssessable  area,  whether  cultivated  or  not,  has  been 
chai^ged  with  a  low  assessment  on  grass,  wood,  &c.,  in  its  un- 
cultivated aspect,  leviable  with  the  &har{f  instalment  without 
regard  to  amount  of  produce.  This  assessment  will  vary  only 
when  the  assessable  area  is  increased  or  diminished  by  the 
action  of  the  river  or  by  the  resumption  of  a  revenue-free 
plot,  in  which  case  it  will  be  increased  or  diminished  in  pro- 
I>ortion.  
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(2.)  The  crops  of  each  harvest  will  be  observed  separately  and  as- 
sessed at  the  rates  prescribed,  but  all  land  having  practically 
no  produce  will  be  left  free  of  assessment,  whether  cultivated 
for  the  harvest  or  not  and  whether  the  crop  has  fiedled  over  the 
whole  field  or  only  over  part  of  it.  In  the  latter  case  the 
assessing  officer  will  leave  free  of  assessment  that  part  of  the 
field  on  which  the  crop  has  failed. 

(3.)  The  rates  chcu^geable  on  lands  actually  producing  a  crop  are 
as  follows : — 


Crop  on 

Assessment  Rate. 

Per  acre. 

Per  bighek 

Unimgated  lands 
Flooded  lands — 

(1)  Chural,  Masar,  Methra 

(2)  Other  crops,  such  as  wheat 
Well  and  Jhalir  lands— 

(1)  Single  crops 

(2)  Double  crops 

Bs.  As. 
0    8 

0  12 

1  4 

1  8 

2  4 

Bs.  Afl. 

0    5 

0    7i 
0  I2i 

0  16 

1  6J 

(4.)  Land  irrigated  from  a  well  under  protective  certificate  will 
be  charged  at  half  rate  only  while  the  certificate  lasts,  up  to  a 
limit  of  ten  acres  each  harvest 

326.    In    July   1882   I  summoned   the    peasants    of  the  Hitar 

together  at  Fazilka  and  explained  these  orders 
...rou.  °dtnd  o«ri  J:«r    ^  them,  and  required  them  to  accept  a  fluctu- 

atmg  assessment  at  the  above  rates  for  all 
lands  within  reach  of  the  action  of  the  river.  The  great  majority 
of  them,  though  they  repeated  their  desire  for  a  fixed  assessment,  had 
no  great  objection  to  make ;  but  a  few  villages  held  out  for  a  time  with 
considerable  obstinacy,  and  it  was  only  after  a  good  deal  of  reiterated 
explanation  of  the  advantages  of  the  system  and  of  the  necessity 
under  which  they  lay  of  accepting  the  decision  of  Government,  and 
after  they  had  been  left  in  a  small  minority  by  the  other  villages 
which  had  accepted  the  terms  offered,  that  they  gave  in  and  attached 
their  seals  to  the  tenders  of  engagement.  The  peasants  of  this  tract 
are  unusually  ignorant,  obstinate  and  civen  to  haggling,  and  they  had 
been  frightened  by  the  high  sound  of  the  rates  as  compared  with  those 
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of  a  fixed  assessment  whicli  they  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  quoted ; 
but  the  better  class  of  them  said  they  were  willing  to  accept  which- 
ever system  was  thought  best  for  them,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  was 
the  least  thrifty  and  least  respectable  proprietors  (the  very  class  for 
whom  a  system  of  the  kind  is  most  required)  that  held  back  the 
longest.  One  reason  for  their  desire  for  a  fixed  assessment  no  doubt 
was  that  owing  to  failure  of  floods  and  neglect  of  the  Pad!  inundation- 
channel  much  of  their  land  which  used  to  be  flooded  by  the  river  had 
not  been  cultivated  for  some  years,  and  they  had  hoped  that  if  they 
could  get  a  fixed  assessment  calculated  on  their  present  cultivation, 
it  would  be  a  very  light  one.  Not  only  however  did  all  the  headmen 
of  the  Wattu&n  pargana  accept  the  terms  offered,  but  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  village,  lS{ii  Sh&h),  the  Hitar  villages  of  pargana  Baha£, 
which  mi^ht  have  adhered  to  their  former  lease  for  six  years  lon^r, 
all  threw  it  up  and  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  system  of  fluctuating 
assessment  which  had  been  sanctioned  for  the  Wattuan  Hitar.  This 
request  was  granted,  and  the  only  Bahak  village  which  continues  to 

gy  under  its  former  lease  is  Ntir  Shah,  the  assessment  of  which  is 
ed  as  before  at  B&  340  until  kharif  1888,  when  the  former  lease 
will  expire  and  the  flooded  lands  of  the  village  will  come  under  the 
general  system  of  fluctuating  assessment  £icluding  Niir  Shah  for 
the  sake  of  completeness,  there  are  altogether  62  villages  in  the  Hitar ; 
11  of  these  bordering  on  the  Utar  tract  are  almost  wholly  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  action  of  the  river,  and  in  accordance  with  instructions 
I  announced  the  assessments  of  these  villages  as  average  fixed  assess- 
ments ;  eif  ht  other  villages  have  blocks  of  land  beyond  reach  of  the 
floods  and  these  I  marked  off  and  gave  average  fixed  assessments.  I 
offered  to  treat  a  number  of  other  high  isolated  blocks  in  the  same 
way,  but  the  headmen  generally  asked  that  if  any  part  of  their  village 
was  to  be  under  fluctuating  assessment,  the  whole  might  be,  and  as 
the  difference  of  system  womd  certainly  have  caused  a  complication 
of  accounts,  I  complied  with  their  request  and  in  such  cases  placed 
the  whole  area  under  fluctuating  assessment.  So  that  43  whole  villages 
and  parts  of  eight  others  have  been  placed  imder  fluctuating  assessment. 
The  detail  is  as  follows : — 
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62 
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43 
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17.505 
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The  detail  of  the  estimated  fixed  assessment  is  as  follows :-— 


Fabgava  Wattuah. 

— * 

Pabgava  Bahax. 

AtieMinent 

aotuallj 

fixed. 

Eatim.ted 

6ird  Amsm- 

mmikof 

TilliiK»i 

nndrr  fluo* 

tnsting 
AMM.iii.nt. 

Aat^ument 

artunllj 

fixed. 

Estimnted 

fixed  AMese* 

ment  of 

Tillage! 

under  fine* 

taatiiig 
AaveMment, 

Total  assessment ... 

1,495 

14,075 

8,000 

8,430 

Remitted  on  gardens 
Deferred  on  wells. . . 
Ja^rs    and  revenue-firee  hold- 
ings 
Zail&rs'  1  per  cent  allowance. . . 

"■73 

96 
12 

22 
805 

582 
128 

5 

789 
2,206 

*211 
8,219 

Balance  realisable  by  Govern- 
ment                • .  •                • .  • 

1,314 

12,638 

As  however  the  assessment  of  Ntir  Shah  in  pargana  Bahak, 
instead  of  being  Bs.  185  fixed  and  B&  265  fluctuating,  will  until  the 
expiry  of  the  former  lease  remain  at  Ba  340  fixed,  the  present  detail 
of  pargana  Bahak  ii 


Assessment 
actually  fixed. 

Estimated  fixed 

Assessment  of 

villages  under 

fluctuating  Assess* 

ment. 

Total  assessment 

8,165 

3,165 

Bemitted  on  gardens     ... 
Deferred  on  wells 

5 

752 

'211 

Jigii          «.. 

2,398 

2,954 

Thus  the  area  under  fluctuating  assessment,  had  it  been  given 
a  fixed  assessment,  would  have  at  present  been  assessed  at  B&  14,075 
for  the  Wattuan  villa^res  and  B&  3,165  for  the  Bahak  villages,  total 
Bs.  17,240 ;  and  of  this  Government  would  have  realised  R&  12,538 
firom  the  Wattuin  villages  and  Bs.  800  as  commutation  at  4|  annas 
per    rupee  on  the  assessment  of  the  Bahak  villages  after  deducting 


Tlie   Hii4r.    Method 
working  the  iystein. 


of 
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the  zaildar's  fees,  total  Ra.  13,338.  As  however  in  working  the 
system  the  gardens  are  left  unassessed  and  the  wells  under  pnoftectivB 
certificate  are  assessed  at  half  rates  onl^,  the  amount  with  which  the 
total  annual  fluctuating  assessment  is  to  be  compared  is  Bs.  13,148 
or  the  Wattuan  villages  and  Rs.  2,954  for  the  Baliak  villages,  total 
Ea.  16,102. 

327.    In  villages  under  fluctuating  assessment  the  patwarf  makes 

an  inspection  of  every  field  each  harvest  before 
the  crop  is  ripe  and  enters  it  up  in  his  annual 
list  of  holdings  {jamaharidi),  noting  the  area 
sown  and  the  crop  and  calculating  out  the  assessment  at  the  full 
rate,  both  on  lands  held  revenue-firee  and  on  revenue-paying  lands. 
If  the  crop  has  fidled  or  for  any  reason  the  field  seems  chargeable  with 
iess  thmi  the  full  rate,  the  patwarf  makes  a  mark  against  the  field  in 
his  Ikt  to  direct  attention  to  it.  When  tiie  list  has  been  checked  on  the 
spot  by  the  girdiwar  or  kinungo  and  the  crops  are  getting  ripe,  the 
tahsildar,  or  u  duly  empowered  the  nfiib  tahsildar,  goes  round  the 
villages  and  inspects  the  fields  noted  by  the  patwarf  and  any  others  to 
which  his  attention  may  be  directed  and  remits  the  assessment  on  any 
-fields  or  parts  of  fields  which  may  have  produced  no  crop,  remitting  at 
the  same  time  half  the  assessment  on  lands  irrioated  firom  wells  under 
protective  certificate.  He  then  calculates  out  the  assessment  for  each 
village  and  announces  it  to  the  headmen,  who  collect  it  from  the  indivi- 
dual proprietors,  to  each  of  whom  a  note  of  the  amount  due  firom  him 
is  given  by  the  patwari.  The  Elxtra  Assistant  Commissioner  then  makes  a 
tour  through  the  villages,  decides  any  objections  made  to  the  assessment 
and  satisfies  himself  generally  that  it  nas  been  correctly  done. 

The  Hitir.  Besnlts  of  the  328.    The  system  has  now  been  working  for 

system  hitherto.  two  years  and  the  actual  assessments  have  been 

as  follows: — 


Pabgava  Wattuah. 

Pabgaka  Bahak. 

Total. 

Harvest. 

• 

Totnl 

AsacMment. 

ReaUonble 

by  Govem- 

roent. 

Total 
Aftestment. 

Cominuts- 

tion   realis- 

Mthj 

G-oTfrn- 

maiit. 

Total 
Assessment. 

Bealisiibla. 

by  QoTorik* 

ment. 

Babl     1882      ... 
Kharif  1882       ... 

MnoI       ItHNI        ... 

Klmrff  1888      ... 

Bs. 

8,042 
2,850 
7.597 
8,436 

Bs. 

7,690 
2,716 
7,880 
8,828 

Bs. 

1,086 
570 

1,041 
784 

Bs. 

^80 
155 
282 
199 

Bs. 

9,078 
8.420 
S.t(S8 
4,170 

Bs. 

7,970 
2.871 
7,682 
8,527 

Thus  the  total  assessment  of  these  villages  for  the  agricultural  year 
1882-83  was  only  Ra  12,058  against  the  estimated  fixed  assess- 
ment of  Bs.  16,102 ;  and  the  amount  realisable  by  Government  was 
Bs.  10,453  against  the  estimate  of  Bs.  13,338.    During  that  year  the  ^^ "" 
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channel  was  not  in  working  order  and  the  area  flooded  was  much  leda 
than  an  average  of  past  years  would  have  given.     That  the  system  has 
been  leniently  worked   is  shown  by  the  &ct  that  in  kharif  1882,  of 
2,251  acres  actually  sovm  no  less  than  770  acres  were  left  firee  of  assess- 
ment as  producing  no  crop;  in  rabi  1883,  of  8,631   acres  sown  881 
were  left  firee  of  assessment  as  producing  nothing ;  and    again  in  kharif 
1883,  493  acres  were  left  unassessed  out  of  2,415  sown.    This  experience 
of  the   advantages  of  the    system  in    a  bad    season   might  have  been 
expected  to  reconcile  the  people  to  it,  but  meanwhile  under  Colonel  Grey 
the    Padi    channel  has    been  cleared  out  and  realigned  as  the  Fazilwah 
Inundation  Canal  and  there  is    every  prospect  of  a  great  development  of 
irrigation  in  the  tract  in  the    next  few  years.    The  people  calculate 
that    if  they  are  given  a  fixed  assessment  now  on  the  basis  of  their  past 
bad  years  tibey  will  for  the  period  of  Settlement  reap  all  the   benefit 
of  the  improvement,  while  under  the  system  of  fluctuating  assessment 
their  assessment  will  increase  with  their  cultivation  and  irrigation.   They 
are  consequently  more  anxious  than  ever  to  have  a  fixed  assessment ;  and 
their  application  has  been  strongly    supported    by  the  Commissioner, 
Colonel  Grey,  on  the  grounds  that  the  system  of  fluctuating  assessment 
causes  a   great  deal  of  trouble  to  officials  and  people  and  is  now  no 
longer   necessary  in  this  tract,  as  its  irrigation  is    now  assured  by  the 
inundation-canals.    To  me  however  it  seems    that  the  recent  construc- 
tion of  the  Fazilwah  is  but  an  improvement  of  the  existing  P&di  Nala. 
In  Mr.  Oliver's  time  and  a^ain  under  Mr.  Wakefield  much  more  labour 
and  money  were  spent  on  uie  Padi  Nd*la    than    have    been  spent  on 
it   during  the  past  year,  and    indeed   the   recent    improvements  have 
consisted  chiefly  in    a   realignment  of  the    old   PMi    and    the  con- 
struction of  a  new  head,  works  which  are  little  more  than  are  annually 
necessary  on  many  inundation-canala     The  cost  of  these  improvements 
is  estimated  at  or  V  Bs.  5,072  or  ten  annas  per  acre  on  the  land  the  canal 
will  irrigate,  an  exp^*iditure  which  would  be  amply  repaid  to  the  people 
by  a  remission  of  half  the  rate  for  one  year  only.     No  doubt  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  tract  is  much    more    secure  than  before,  but  experience  on 
other  inundation-canals  elsewhere  in  the  Panjab  and  even  m  Firozpur, 
to  whose  canal  system  the  Fdzilwah  has  been  attached,  has  shown  that 
the  watchfulness  and  energy  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
Canals  are  not  always  foruicoming,  and  that  even  when  they  are,  the 
area  irrigated    varies    very  greatly  firom  ^ear  to  year.    It  seems  certain 
that  the  annual  produce  of  the  Fszilka  Hitar  and  the  annual  income  of 
the   proprietors  will  still  fluctuate  greatly,  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  will  be  better  for  the  people  as  well  as  hirer  and  more  profitable 
to  Government  that  the  assessment  should  continue  to  fluctuate  with 
the  actual  jHroduc^.    I  did  recommend  in  deference  to  their  objections 
that  the  system  sH  juld  not  be  forced  on  them,  but  my  recent  experience  in 
Gurg&on  and  Jhajjar  of   the  ruinous  efiects  of  a  %ht  fixed  assessment 
even  on  a  thrifty    peasantry   in  bad  years  has  convmced  me  strongly  of 
the  unsuitabilitv  of  a  fixed  assessment  to  such  a  tract  and  to  sudi  a  people, 
whom  it  would  be  certain  sooner  or  later  to  force  into  debt  and  mortgage. 
At  all  events  I  deprecate  any  change  of  system  until  the  experience  of  some 
years  has  shown  tne  advantages  aim  disadvantages  of  the  present  system, 
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which  was  after  full  discussion  put  in  force  by  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  such  experienced  officers  as  Colonel  Wace,  Mr.  Lyall  and  Sir  Kobert 
Egerton;  and  Irecommendthatif  at  any  time  it  is  changed  for  a  fixed  assess- 
ment my  detailed  village  assessments  should  be  revised  with  reference  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  and  power  should  be  reserved  to  reimpose  the 
present  sjrstem  on  any  pUage  which  may  fall  into  arrears  or  in  which  the 
numerical  majority  of  the  proprietors  may  ask  for  it.  As  regards  the 
details  of  the  system,  I  still  think  that  the  rate  on  lands  irrigated  fix)m 
wells  and  on  flooded  lands  should  have  been  the  same,  and  mieht  well 
have  been  Be.  1  per  b(gha,  or  Be.  1-9|  per  acre ;  but  it  is  not  advisable 
now  to  raise  the  rates,  and  the  present  rates  will  no  doubt  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  bring  in  on  the  average  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  given  by  a  fixed  assessment  I  should  be  glad  however  if  the 
assessment  on  wood  and  grass,  to  which  the  people  sto)ngly  object,  were 
to  be  remitted  on  all  land  actually  assessed  as  cultivated,  and  charged 
only  on  culturable  land  left  uncultivated.  This  would  cost  Government 
less  than  Bs.  1,000  per  annum,  and  the  resulting  satisfaction  of  the 
people  is  worth  this  small  remission.  I  recommend  no  other  change  in 
the  present  system. 

829.    The  cultivation  in  the  Naif  or  Sotar  valley  dependent  on  the 

floods  of  the  Qhaggar  is  almost  more  precarious 
J^:^tL^^'^'^    ti>^  in  the  Satlaj  Hitir.  andm  tlu^t  W al«. 

on  such  lands  rents  are  generally  taken  m  kind, 
so  that  the  same  reasons  which  rendered  a  fluctuating  assessment  desir- 
able on  the  Satlaj  made  it  equally  desirable  on  the  Ghagig^ar.  A  cood 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  net  income  of  proprietors  taking 
rent  in  kind  on  such  lands  fluctuates  firom  year  to  year  is  given  by  the 
accounts  of  the  Skinner  Elstate,  which  show  the  income  of  the  Estate 
firom  the  two  larse  villages  of  Jagmalera  and  Chich&lkotli  to  have  been 
as  follows  for  the  last  ten  years : — 


Tear. 

Jagmalera. 

Chichalkotii 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1871-72 

13,950 

8.927 

1872-73 

13,063 

7,483 

1873-74 

9.149 

5,242 

1874-76 

5,524 

2,790 

1876-76 

4,601 

2,300 

* 

1876-77 

8,136 

1,166 

1877-78 

179 

133 

1878-79 

11,211 

5.762 

1880-81 

4,242 

1.841 

1881-82 

• 

Average 

6,676 

4.887 

7,072 

4,052 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  eross  net  income  of  the  proprietor  of 
such  a  village  often  equals  double  the  average  and  is  often  less  than  hal^ 
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and  although  rich  landlords  like  the  Skinner  Estate  niight  well  be  able 
to  pay  an  average  half-net-asset  assessment  without  difficulty  in  mod 
and  bad  years  alike,  a  small  peasant  proprietor  could  not  pay  anything 
approaching  to  a  fair  average  assessment  in  a  run  of  bad  years  without 
^ttin^  into  debt  and  difficulties.  It  was  accordingly  decided  that  all 
lands  m  the  Sotar  valley  whose  cultivation  depends  on  the  floods  of  the 
Ghaggar  should  be  placed  under  fluctuating  assessment. 

330.    In  the  l^Hi  assessment  circle    there    are  altogether  109 

villages,  but  25  of  these  have  practically  no  land 

u^t^^J^tll'^    in  the  Sot«  valley  or  ^bject  to  floods,  and  have 

been  mcluded  m  the  Nali  circle  only  because 
they  were  cut  off  by  villages  of  that  circle  from  the  other  assessment 
circles,  in  which  they  might  otherwise  have  properly  been  included.  In 
those  villages  of  course  the  assessments  were  announced  as  fixed. 
Of  the  remaining  84  villages,  28  are  wholly  or  partly  in  the  Sotar 
valley  above  the  point  where  the  present  channel  of  the  Ohaggar  enters 
it,  and  have  no  lands  subject  to  floods  of  the  river.  In  accorauice  with 
the  orders  of  (Government,  I  gave  the  proprietors  of  these  villages  the 
option  of  taking  a  fluctuating  assessment  for  their  Sotar  lands ;  but  they 
all  declined  it  and  asked  for  a  fixed  assessment,  which  was  accordingly 
announced.  The  reasons  for  this  preference  no  doubt  are  that  the  un« 
irrigated  Sotar  lands  seldom  produce  as  good  crops  as  the  flooded  lands, 
ana  the  rates  sounded  hi^h  to  the  owners  of  the  Sotar ;  that  the  new 
fixed  assessments  are  li^t  compared  with  some  of  the  old  ones ;  that  a 
considerable  area  of  the  Sotar  is  still  uncultivated,  and  the  owners  hope 
by  extending  cultivation  to  secure  for  the  term  of  Settlement  under  a 
fixed  assessment  the  whole  of  the  profits,  part  of  which  would  under  a 
fluctuating  assessment  go  to  Qovemment  during  the  currency  of  the 
lease  ;  and  that  the  bumper  harvest  of  the  previous  year  had  made  the 
people  almost  forget  the  frequency  of  fiulure  of  harvest  in  this  tract. 
Again,  there  are  22  villages  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Ghaggar,  from 
where  it  enters  the  district  at  Mus&hibwala  to  where  it  joins  the  wide 
Sotar  valley  at  Dhandr,  which  have  only  an  insignificant  area  of  land 
subject  to  floods,  as  in  this  part  of  its  course  the  Ghagrar,  following  one 
of  the  old  drainage-channels  which  intersect  the  Dry  Tract,  runs  in  a 
deep  and  narrow  bed,  and  even  in  the  best  of  seasons  spreads  only  a 
short  distance  on  either  sida  The  soil  here  is  not  the  alluvial  clay  of 
the  Sotar,  but  is  more  like  the  light  loam  of  the  Rohf,  and  does  not,  even 
when  flooded,  produce  such  good  crops  as  the  hard  clay  soil  of  the  Sotar 
valley ;  a  considerable  area  of  this  land  is  protected  by  well-irrigation. 
The  owners  of  all  these  22  villages  asked  for  a  fixed  assessment,  and  as 
the  produce  of  such  villages  considered  as  a  whole  could  hardly  be  said 
to  be  more  precarious  than  that  of  ordinary  villages  in  the  Thy  Tract, 
they  were  granted  a  fixed  assessment  The  waters  of  the  Ghaggar, 
afW  leaving  the  Annakai  lake,  chiefly  flow  along  the  wide  Sotar  valley 
by  Amritsar,  H&mi  and  Eariwali  into  Bikiner,  but  a  portion  of  them 
turns  south-west  through  a  narrow  channel  between  Mauju  Khera  and 
Buddhi  M&ri  and  wanders  about  among  the  sandhills  of  Mamera^ 
Surera  EaUn  and  Ehary&l  (Ellen&b4d).  The  soil  thus  irrigated  is  quite 
unlike  the  hard  clay  of  the  ordinary  Sotar ;   it  is  chiefly  the  ordinary 
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light  sandy  soil  of  this  part  of  the  country  with  hardly  any  alluvial 
deposit,  and  even  when  flooded  is  incapable  of  producing  such  good 
crops  as  the  clay  soil ;  so  that  the  rates  for  crops  in  other  villages  would, 
be  apt  to  press  hardly  on  these.  These  three  villages  asked  tor  a  fixed 
assessment,  which  was  granted  them  at  light  rates  for  the  above,  reasons. 
331.  Of  the  remaining  31  villa^  of  the  Nali  circle  the  whole  or  part 
The  NAli.  Rates  and  ^^  the  assessment  is  fluctuating;  11  villages 
rules  for  flactnaiing  as-  being  wholly  in  the  Sotar  valley  are  wholly  under 
sessmont.  fluctuating  assessment,  and  in   20  villages  one 

block  in  the  valley  subject  to  floods  is  under  fluctuating  assessment 
and  the  uplands  have  been  formed  into  another  block  and  given  a 
fixed  assessment  When  I  announced  these  arrangements  to  the  villagers, 
there  was  some  grumbling  at  the  authoritative  imposition  of  the 
fluctuating  assessment  system,  but  the  opposition  shown  was  incon- 
siderable and  they  all  accepted  the  terms  offered.  A  large  number 
of  the  smaller  proprietors  were  glad  to  be  placed  under  fluctuating 
assessment ;  indeed,  many  of  them  had  already  asked  to  have  their 
lands  assessed  on  this  system.  Many  others,  while  they  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  given  a  fixed  demand  and  to  be  left  to  pay  it  as  best  they 
could,  were  not  sure  whether  the  fluctuating  assessment  would  not 
prove  better  for  them  in  the  long-run ;  and  the  only  strong  opposition 
was  shown  by  the  few  rich  owners  of  large  areas  who  knew  they  would 
be  able  to  pay  the  fixed  average  demand,  and  hoped  by 'rapidly 
developing  cultivation  to  secure  lai^e  profits  before  next  Settlement 
came  round.  The  total  area  placea  under  fluctuating  assessment  is 
46,743  acres,  of  which  43,094  acres  are  culturable,  and  of  this  area 
25,536  acres  were  returned  at  Settlement  as  cultivated.  As  on  the 
Satlaj,  it  was  decided  that  a  rate  on  wood,  grass,  &c.,  should  be  assessed 
on  the  culturable  area  in  its  uncultivated  aspect,  but  as  in  the  Sotar 
valley  much  of  the  waste  is  valuable  grsainf^  ground  producing  excellent 
grass  and  brushwood,  and  many  villages  denve  large  profits  firom  gra- 
zing fees  and  the  sale  of  firewood,  the  rate  was  pitched  at  from  ^ 
anna  to  1^  anna  per  acre,  to  average  1  anna.  The  total  assessment 
of  this  description. as  announced  amounted  to  Bs.  2,835,  which  gives  an 
average  incidence  of  a  little  more  than  an  anna  per  acre.  The  (»xiinary 
rate  of  rent  in  kind  on  flooded  lands  is  one-third,  so  that  one-sixth  of 
the  average  value  of  the  gross  produce  may  be  taken  as  representing 
the  half  net  produce  on  land  actually  producing  a  crop.  This  would  give 
the  following  rates  as  deducible  firom  the  estimates  of  gross  produce : — 


EsTfMATB  Of  Oaoss  PBODUOB   (PBB   ACBB  ) 

ffalf 'Dot  pro- 

Crop. 

Grain  in 
maunds. 

Average 
price  (sera 
per  rupee.) 

Arerage 

yalue  of 

grain. 

Average 
▼alue  of 
•iraw. 

Average 

value  of 

groM  pro. 

duce. 

duoe  at  one- 
sixth. 

Bico 

U  heat    ... 

Barley  and  gram     ... 

Jawar     ... 

Bajra      ... 

19 
6 
6 
4 

8 

SO 
84 
46 
45 
85 

Bt.  As. 

16      0 

10      0 

6      6 

8      9 

8      7 

Hb.  Am. 

0  11 

1  0 
1      8 
1      4 
0      4 

Hb,  As. 

16    11 

11      0 

6    18 

4    13 

3    11 

Ka.  As. 
8    12 
1     18 
I      3 
0    13 
0      0 
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After  considerable  calculation  and  discussion  the  rates  for  the 
fluotuating  assessment  on  the  Ghaggar  were  fixed  as  follows,  in  i^- 
dition  to  uie  one-anna  rate  on  the  land  in  its  uncultivated  aspect :— ^ 


Crop. 

■     >   .IT.  r.i          sa=                                   ^— 

Assessment  Rate. 

Per  acre. 

Per  bfgha. 

Munji  rice 

Wheat  alone  or  with  gram,  kharsu  rice, 

tobacco,     vegetables,     sarson,     mirch, 

dhaniya,  san,  kasumbha,  cotton 
Other  rabi  crops,   such  as  barley,  gram, 

tiramira  and  haliya 
Jawar  alone  or  with  pulses... 
Oth^r  kharif  crops,  such  as  bijra,  moth 

mash,  mung,  gwar,  til 

Bs.    An. 
2      8 

1      8 
I     0    12 

0      8 

Bs.    An. 
1      9 

0    15 
0      7i 

0      6 

The  system  of  assessment  for  these  Ghaggar  lands  is  much  the 
same  as  on  the  Satlaj.  All  fields  having  practically  no  produce  are 
exempted  from  assessment ;  but  here  the  rule  which  I  advocated  for 
both  tracts  has  been  sanctioned,  and  the  tahsildar  is  allowed  to  remit 
half  the  rate  on  fields  whose  produce  is  very  poor ;  as  a  rough  guide  to 
the  decision  of  the  question  whether  half  the  rate  shoud  be  re«- 
mitted  or  not,  the  tahsildar  is  in  cases  of  doubt  to  calculate 
approximately  the  value  of  the  proprietor's  share  in  grain  and  straw, 
and  if  that  does  not  exceed  the  full  rate,  he  may  remit  half. 
Here  also  land  irrigated  6rom  a  well  under  protective  certificate  is 
charged  at  half  rates  only  while  the  exemption  lasts,  up  to  a  limit 
of  ten  acres  each  harvest  As  it  sometimes  requires  considerable  ex- 
penditure to  bring  new  land  under  cultivation  in  the  hard  clay  of  the 
^otar,  new  land  broken  up  firom  waste  is  to  pay  half  rates  only  for 
the  first  two  years ;  and  and  in  order  to  encourage  the  extension  of 
rice-cultivation  and  to  enable  the  maker  of  a  new  nce-kund  to  recoup 
himself  for  his  expenditure  on  the  improvement,  he  is  to  be  given  a 
protective  certificate  entitling  him  to  a  remission  for  the  first  ten  yeai*s 
of  half  the  rate  on  rice-crops  grown  within  the  kumd;  and  similarly 
a  five-yearns  exemption  firom  half  the  rate  is  given  for  the  repair  of 
an  old  kumd  where  the  expenditure  has  been  considerable.  That 
tills  exemption  is  sufficient  to  encourage  imim>vementB  is  shown  by 
the  fi»ct  that  within  a  year  after  the  introduction  of  the  system,  ad- 
vances were  taken  for  the  construction  of  six  kvmda  calculated  to 
irrigate  509  acres.  The  numerous  revenue-free  plots  in  the  area 
under  fluctuating  assessment  are  to  be  assessed  in  the  same  way  for 
the  purpose  of  calculating  the  cesses  due  on  them. 

a8 
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332.     The  distribution  of  the  Rs.  74,000  which  would  have  been  the 
mi    V 1-  •»   I.-      M    ^^^  assessment    of   the  N41i  assessment  circle 

is  as  follows : — 'Rs,  1,945  nas  been  assessed  on  the 
jfive  villages  and  two  detached  blocks  of  the  Dabwali  tahsil  which  have 
all  been  given  a  fixed  assessment,  so  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  give  a 
detail  only  of  the  Bs.  72,055  which  would  have  been  assessed  on  the 
villages  in  tahsil  Sirsa. 


Totol. 

Assessments  sot  nail  j 
fiieil. 

RstimatMl  fixed 

Assessment  of  leiide 

aiider  fluciimting 

Asseseoienr. 

ToUl  fitsestmenfc 

Rs. 
72,056 

Rs. 
88.980 

Be. 

88,076 

Hrmitted  on  gardeni 

Deferred  on  welb 

J^irs    and    revenue-free 

holdings... 
Zftild^rs'    1  per  cent   al- 

lowsnoe    ... 

5 
184 

8,981 

682 

5 
106 

1,247 

879 

29 

2,734 

808 

Balance  realisable  bj  Go- 
▼emment  ...                ... 

67,258 

87,244 

80,009 

Thus  the  total  average  fixed  assessment  of  the  lands  under  fluc- 
tuating assessment  would  have  been  Bs.  33,075,  and  of  this  Bs.  30,009 
would  have  been  realisable  by  Government.  The  system  has  been  working 
for  a  year  and  a  half  and  the  actual  assessments  have  been  as  follows : — 


HnrTest. 

Total   Assessment. 

Realisable  by  Ctorernmeiit . 

Kliarif  1888 
lUbi  1883 
KhsriflSaa... 

Rs. 

16,722 
10,651 
10,494 

■ 

Rs. 

14,185 

9,616 

9,126 

Thus  the  actual  total  assessment  of  the  agricultural  year  1882-83, 
which  was  a  poor  one,  was  only  Bs.  26,273  against  the  estimate  of 
Bs.  33,075,  and  the  amount  realisable  was  Ka  23,701  against  the 
estimate  of  Ba  30,009.  The  returns  of  khanf  1883  are  still  more 
unfeivourable,  as  the  floods  of  the  Ohaggar  were  poor  and  some  villages 
have  suffered  fix)m  the  erosion  of  the  bed  of  the  Gfhaggar.  The  system 
has  been  leniently  worked,  for  the  remissions  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Totnl  Area 
sown. 

Leit   una^ses^ed 
owing  to  failure  of 
Oop. 

Asse»st-d  at  nau  rmo 
owing  to  pooriieee 
of  Crop. 

Kliarif  1888... 
R«bi  1888    ... 
Kharif  1888.. 

Acres. 
6,607 
10,H98 
5.456 

^ores. 

609 

1.277 

1500 

Acre*. 
947 
752 
800 
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Some  villages  have  derived  great  benefit  from  the  system  during  these 
bad  seasons,  and  at  Rania  in  January  1884  the  assembled  proprietors,  aU 
though  they  had  some  objections  to  make  to  the  details  of  the  system,  said 
they  preferred  it  to  a  fixed  assessment  so  long  as  their  irrigation  remains  so 
uncertain.  I  think  the  rates  low  and  do  not  recommend  any  change  in 
them,  but  I  should  be  glad  if  here  too,  in  order  to  meet  the  reasonable 
wishes  of  the  people,  permission  were  given  to  remit  the  one-anna  per 
acre  rate  on  wood  cmd  grass  on  land  which  is  actually  assessed  as  culti- 
vated (a  concession  which  would  cost  Government  about  Rs.  1,500) ;  and 
if  the  tahsfldar  were  permitted  to  remit  the  whole  assessment  on  part  of  a 
field  on  which  the  crop  has  totally  failed,  assessing  the  full  rate  or  half  rate 
only  on  that  portion  of  the  field  which  has  produced  some  crop.  It  seems 
probable  that  cultivation  will  extend  in  this  area,  and  that  unless  the 
Ghacgar  floods  continue  unfavourable  the  average  realisations  will  soon 
equal  what  they  would  have  been  under  a  fixed  assessment. 

333.     Thus  of  the  total  assessment  of  Rs.   2,83,838,  which  would 
Fixed  afisessment  actual-     have  been  imposed  on  the  district  had  all  the 
ly  announcHi  The  new  re-     villages   been   placed   under  fixed  assessment, 
venue-roll.  j^  17,505  have  been  made  fluctuating  on  the 

Satlaj  and  Rs.  33,075  on  the  Ghaggar,  total  Rs.  50,580,  leaving  Rs. 
2,33,258  as  the  aggregate  of  the  fixed  assessments  actually  announced  as 
such.     The  detail  of  this  amount  is  as  follows : — 

Fioced  asseaamenta  actually  announced  as  such. 


',         \ = 

TllIlHllSifRd. 

TiiliHil  Dnb- 
wdli. 

TaliKil  Fazil- 

Totnl  of  the 
district 

Total  anKefifiment 

Rfl. 

77.7^8 

R-, 

78,345 

77,145 

Rr. 
233,258 

Remitted  on  ^ardeiiH 

Deferred  on  wells 

J^irs     and      revenue-free 

holdings     ••• 
Zaild&rfi    1    per     cent,    iil- 

lowanne 

5 

105 

1/247 
766 

••• 
33 

3,519 

749 

6 

907 

6,572 
695 

10 
1,045 

11,338 

2,210 

Bnlance  reHlienHle  by  Govt, 

75,615 

74.044 

68.966 

2,18,655 

The  revenue-roll  actually  sanctioned  by  the  Financial  Commis- 
sioner for  1883-84  was  Rs.  2,18,651,  the  difference  of  Bs.  4  being  due  to 
an  increase  of  Rs.  13  and  a  decrease  of  Rs.  17  caused  by  the  resumption 
and  grant  of  revenue-free  plots.  The  commutation  at  4|  annas  per 
rupee  on  the  fixed  land-revenue  of  pargana  Bahak  included  in  the  above 
would  have  been  Rs.  1,751  ;  biit  owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  old 
lease  of  NAr  Sh^h  and  to  the  expiry  of  the  period  of  exemption  for  a 
well,  the  commutation  actually  sanctioned  for  1883-84  was  Rs.  1,808. 
Thus  the  fixed  land-revenue  realisable  by  Government  has  increased 
from  Rs.  1,75,257  in  1881-82  to  Rs.  2,18,651  in  1883-84,  a  difference  of 
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Rs.  43,394  or  25  per  cent,  besides  Rs.  42,547  which  is  the  estimated 
average  income  realisable  by  Government  from  the  villages  under  fluc- 
tuating assessment  on  the  Ghaggax  and  Satlaj. 

334.    Previous  to  the  Regular  Settlement  the  instalments  of  the 

_      ,  «     ,    J      land-revenue  appear  to  have  been  payable  be- 

revenLe  for©  the  crop  was  oflF the  ground,  audit  was  not 

uncommon  to  attach  the  crop  itself  as  security 
for  the  revenue  At  the  Regular  Settlement  the  kharif  instalment  was 
made  payable  half  on  15th  November  and  half  on  15th  December,  and 
the  rabi  mstalment  half  on  15th  May  and  half  on  15th  June.  I  pointed 
out  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  complicate  the  accounts  bv  having  two 
instalments  for  each  harvest,  as  the  crops  generally  ripen  aoout  the  same 
time  and  the  rents  are  usually  coUectea  at  one  time  for  each  harvest, 
and  showed  by  an  examination  of  the  tahsil  accounts  for  the  previous 
five  years  that  in  the  three  Dry  Tracts,  Bagar,  Rohi  and  Ut4r,  of  479 
villages,  408  had  actually  paid  in  their  revenue  in  one  instalment  each 
harvest,  so  that  it  was  evident  that  the  people  found  little  advantage 
in  having  two  instalments  for  each  harvest.  I  consulted  the  headmen 
and  found  that  they  considered  one  instalment  for  each  harvest  most 
convenient,  provided  the  date  fixed  was  not  too  early.  Accordinglj 
throughout  the  district  the  two-instalment  rule  was  abrogated,  and 
the  revenue  due  from  each  village  for  each  harvest  is  now 
payable  in  one  instalment  only.  The  former  dates  however  were 
too  early  and  came  upon  the  peasant  before  he  had  time  to  cut 
and  thresh  his  crop  and  take  it  to  market.  The  reaping  of  the  kharif 
crop  commences  about  the  middle  of  October  and  goes  on  until  the 
end  of  December,  and  to  require  the  peasant  to  pay  his  revenue  on 
15th  November  is  to  make  him  stop  his  harvesting  of  the  kharif  and 
his  sowing  of  the  rabf  to  take  part  of  his  crop  to  market  or  to  borrow 
from  the  banker  unless  he  has  savings  on  hand.  The  harvesting  of  the 
rjibi  commences  about  the  beginning  of  April  and  goes  on  to  tne  end 
of  May,  and  the  15th  May  is  too  early  for  the  r^i.  The  Sikhs  keep 
t^ei^  harvest  accounts  by  the  dates  of  the  two  festivals  Lorhi  and 
NamAni,  and  wished  to  have  those  dates  fixed  for  the  instalments ;  the 
Lorhi  is  on  the  first  day  of  Mah,  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  the 
Namini  on  the  last  day  of  Jeth,  about  the  middle  of  June.  After  sovne 
discussion  it  was  decided  that  villages  under  fixed  assessment  should 
pay  their  revenue  on  the  15th  December  for  the  kharif  and  on  the 
15th  June  for  the  rabi,  and  that  villages  wholly  or  partly  under 
fluctuating  assessment  should  pay  theirs  on  1st  January  and  1st 
July,  the  reasons  for  fixing  the  latter  dates  a  fortnight  later  being 
that  the  rice  and  wheat  grown  on  irrigated  lands  are  harvested  some- 
what later  than  the  bajra  and  barley  grown  on  the  uplands,  and 
tliat  it  was  desirable  to  give  more  time  for  making  up  the  accounts  d 
the  fluctuating  assessment 

In  villages  under  fluctuating  assessment  the  revenue  assessed  on 
the  crops  of  each  harvest  is  payable  as  the  instalment  of  that  harvest, 
and  the  assessment  on  wood,  grass,  &c.,  charged  on  the  land  in 
its   uncultivated    aspect    is  payable  in  the  khanf  instalment,  as  most 
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of  the  income  from  the  uncultivated  land  is  derived  from  grass, 
which  may  be  called  a  kharif  crop.  In  the  villages  under  fixed 
assessment  I  left  it  almost  entirely  to  the  people  themselves  to  decide 
in  what  proportion  they  would  pay  their  revenue  at  each  harvest. 
When  the  proprietors  and  tenants  were  assembled  to  hear  their  new 
assessments  announced,  I  asked  them  with  reference  to  their  former 
instalments,  how  much  of  the  new  assessment  they  wished  to  pay  in  the 
kharif  and  how  much  in  the  rabi.  Where  they  asked  for  a  change  in 
the  old  instalments  for  which  I  did  not  see  sufficient  reason,  I  discussed 
the  matter  with  them  with  special  reference  to  the  proportion  of  the 
total  annual  produce  usually  grown  at  each  harvest,  and  decided  what 
instalments  would  best  suit  the  village.  As  the  cultivation  of  the 
rabi  is  rapidly  spreading  in  the  Dry  Tract,  many  villages  have  properly 
thrown  more  of  their  revenue  pa3rments  than  before  on  the  rabi.  Of 
the  596  villages  the  whole  or  part  of  which  is  under  fixed  assessment, 
262  pay  the  whole  of  their  revenue  in  the  kharif,  70  pay  more  in  the 
kharif  than  in  the  rabi,  and  251  pay  half  in  the  kharif  and  half  in  the 
rabi,  so  that  only  13  pay  more  in  the  rabi  than  in  the  kharif  The 
details  are  as  follows : — 


Total  No.  of 

▼illnK(>B   pay* 

\j\g  fixed  aa- 

•easmeui. 

NUMBRB  OV  ViLL&aiIrt  FATING 

AMeMment  Circle. 

All  in 

kharif. 

More  in  kha- 
rif   than     in 
rabi. 

Half     and 
half. 

More   ill    ra- 
bi thnn  kba- 

rir. 

All   in 
rabi. 

JUfi^ar    ... 

B"lii 

Utir      .^ 
>1itir    ... 

67 
98 
864 
68 
19 

67 

64 

119 

81 

1 

24 
46 

«•• 

••• 

•  •  • 

14 

199 

27 

U 

•  •  • 

3 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

6 

•  •• 

8 

•  •  • 

1 

ToUl    

696 

262 

70 

261 

0 

4 

The  villages  paying  the  whole  of  their  revenue  in  the  kharif 
are  all  along  the  south-west  border  of  the  district  where  the  rabi 
crop  is  as  yet  little  sown,  though  its  cultivation  is  rapidly  spreading. 
Those  paying  half  in  kharif  and  half  in  rabi  lie  along  the  north-east 
border  where  the  rabi  crop  is  extensively  cultivated  as  well  as  the 
kharif;  and  the  villages  paying  more  in  kharif  than  in  rabi  chiefly  lie 
in  a  belt  between  these  two.  A  number  of  villages  about  Abohar 
which  have  already  a  considerable  area  of  rabi  cultivation  elected  to 
pay  the  whole  of  their  revenue  in  the  kharif,  because  often  in  years  of 
drought  the  inhabitants  wander  oflf  elsewhere  to  work  in  the  rabi  and 
their  dues  cannot  easily  be  collected  at  that  season  of  the  year.  If  for 
any  reason,  such  as  the  spread  of  rabi  cultivation  or  the  introduction  of 
canal  irrigation,  the  instalments  now  fixed  should  prove  inconvenient  toi 
any  village,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  might  at  any  time  during  the 
currency  of  the  Settlement  apply  for  sanction  to  change  the  instal- 
ments. The  Aew  dates  and  proportions  are  much  more  suitable  than  the 
former  arrangements  were  and  cause   much  less  inconvenience  to  the 
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people  in  paying  their  revenue.     The  fixed  land-revenue  and  commuta^ 
tion  due  for  1883-84  were  payable  on  the  following  dates : — 

Daie,  Amount. 

15th  June     ...  ...     Rs.     55,033 

IstJuly         ...  ...       „  294 

Total  rabi  . . .    Rs.     55,327 

1 5th  December  ...  Rs.  1 ,58,207 

Ist  January    ...  . . .     ,;        6,925 


Total  kharif  ...     Rs.  1,65,132 


Total  of  year  ...      „   2,20,459 

335.     As  the  kharif  harvest  of  1881  was  a  very  good  one   and  it 

Period  of  Settlement.  ^/«   important  that  such  a  large  enhancement 

of  revenue  should  be  mtroduced  m  a  good 
season,  I  obtained  permission  to  announce  the  new  assessment  through- 
out the  upland  villages,  in  the  Bagar,  Rohi  and  Utar,  with  effect  from 
kharif  1881,  and  it  was  coUectea  accordingly.  In  the  other  two  tracts 
it  took  some  time  to  settle  the  details  of  the  system  of  fluctuating 
assessment,  and  the  new  assessments  took  effect  in  the  Hitar  from  rabi 
1882,  and  in  the  Nili  from  kharif  1882,  but  in  all  cases  the  engage- 
ments were  taken  for  a  period  ending  with  the  rabi  instalment  of  A.D. 
1901,  i.e,y  a  19  or  20  years'  lease  was  given  to  all  the  villages  in  the 
district ;  and  if  the  present  arrangements  are  sanctioned  the  assessment 
of  the  whole  district  will  not  again  come  under  revision  until  after  rabi 
1901.  The  Rewarf-Ffrozpur  Kailway  has  now  been  made  through 
the  district,  the  Sirhind  Canal  recently  opened  will  irrigate  a  consider- 
able area  about  Malaut  and  Abohar,  inundation-canals  are  being 
rapidly  developed  from  the  Satlaj,  and  there  seems  some  hope  of  a  simi- 
lar development  of  irrigation  from  the  Ghaggar,  so  that  it  appears 
certain  that  cultivation  and  irrigation  will  rapidly  extend,  population 
increase,  and  prices  and  rents  rise,  and  the  district  seems  to  have  before 
it  even  greater  prosperity  than  it  has  enjoyed  in  the  past  The 
assessment,  though  a  great  enhancement  on  the  former  demand,  is  al- 
ready very  light,  and  will  soon  in  many  villages  be  very  much  below  the 
half  net  profits  standard ;  and  now  that  this  progress  is  assured,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  15  years'  lease  would  have  been  better,  and  that 
the  State  might  well  have  claimed  a  further  large  enhancement  of  reve- 
nue from  the  Sirsi  peasants  after  the  lapse  of  15  years ;  but  as  with  the 
approval  of  the  Financial  Commissioner  and  of  Government  I  have 
told  the  people  that  their  assessments  will  probably  be  sanctioned  for 
20  years,  and  have  taken  their  engagements  for  that  period,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  arrangements  above  detailed  be  formally  sanctioned  for 
20  years  ending  rabi  1901. 

336.     The  new  assessment  has  now  been  in  force  for  two  years  and 

has  been  realised  with  ease.     On  31st  March 

ofThe^iSJLme^nT  '^'''^'°*^     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  amounted  only  to  Rs.  159;  at 

the  end  of  September  1883  they   were  only 
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Rs.  243;  the  kharif  instalment  of  1883  has  been  realised  without 
difficulty,  and  the  balance  on  31st  March  1884  was  only  Rs.  613. 
This  result  is  due,  not  only  to  the  lightness  of  the  assessment^ 
but  to  the  good  harvests  which  the  district  has  enjoyed  during  the  last 
two  yeajs,  and  it  must  not  be  expected  that  the  assessment,  light  as 
it  is,  can  sdways  be  realised  with  equal  punctuality.  Experience  has 
shown  that  even  after  the  failure  of  two  harvests  a  Sirsa  village  can 
ordinarily  pay  its  assessment  without  suspension ;  but  if  a  third  har- 
vest fails  it  is  necessary  to  consider  carefully  the  circumstances  of  the 
village  before  pressing  it  to  pay  its  revenue.  There  need  be  no  reluc- 
tance to  suspend  revenue  in  bad  seasons,  for  in  good  years  the  value  of 
the  produce  is  so  many  times  the  revenue  that  one  good  year  is  enough 
to  clear  off  very  heavy  arrears ;  and  thus  liberal  suspensions  in  bad 
seasons,  while  affording  the  greatest  possible  relief  to  the  people,  can 
hardly  cause  any  loss  to  the  State.  It  will  probably  be  found  desirable 
to  grant  large  suspensions  in  the  Dry  Tra3ts  after  a  series  of  bad  seasons, 
such  as  may  be  expected  to  occur  within  the  next  20  years,  but  it  should 
never  be  necessary  to  grant  remissions.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
produce  is  very  variable,  not  only  from  year  to  year  but  from  village  to  village, 
and  although  the  district  generally  may  be  prosperous,  indiviaual  villages 
may  be  in  need  of  suspension.  It  is  not  enough  to  go  on  the  facts  of  one 
harvest,  and  before  deciding  for  or  against  suspension  in  the  case  of 
any  village  its  previous  history  and  especially  the  outturn  of  the  past 
few  harvests  should  be  taken  into  account.  The  present  condition  of 
each  village  has  been  recorded  in  its  village  note-book  with  the  reasons 
for  the  assessment  fixed  for  it,  and  if  the  harvests  be  observed  and  the 
progress  of  the  village  recorded  according  to  the  system  which  has  been 
arranged  and  has  now  worked  well  for  two  years,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  at  any  time  whether  a  village   needs  sus- 

E^nsion  or  not  In  estimating  the  relative  value  of  any  harvest  in  the 
ry  Tract  the  statistics  should  not  be  compared  with  those  of  more 
favoured  districts;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  cu^cording  to  my 
estimate,  on  an  average  of  years  only  three-fourths  of  the  total  area 
under  cultivation  actually  produces  a  crop,  that  the  average  outturn  is 
only  about  Si  maunds  per  acre,  and  the  average  price  of  the  commoner 
grains  only  about  50  sers  per  rupee.  In  the  villages  under  fluctuating 
assessment  it  should  never  be  necessary  even  to  suspend  revenue,  for 
under  that  system  the  assessment  of  each  harvest  ^1  be  well  below 
the  actual  net  profits  of  that  harvest  for  each  holding.  So  long  as  the 
supervision  is  tolerably  good,  there  is  little  danger  of  any  fraud  or  mis- 
take likely  to  cause  appreciable  loss  to  the  State;  the  danger  is  thajb 
the  subordinate  officials  will  work  the  system  too  strictly  and  give 
unnecessary  trouble  to  themselves  and  to  the  people,  though  it  seema 
impossible  that  it  should  be  worked  so  strictly  as  to  cause  serious  pecur 
niary  loss  to  the  peasants.  I  think  it  should  be  worked  leniently  and 
somewhat  roughly,  and  so  long  as  there  is  no  suspicioix  of  fraua,  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  should  be  content  with  an  approximation  to.  the 
proper  assessment,  and  should  not  insist  upon  arithmetical  exactness 
to  an  acre  or  a  rupee.  Such  a  method  of  assessment  will  save  trouble 
to  both  officials  and  people,  and  make  the  system  more   popular,  and 
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in  the  end  by  encouraging  the  development  of  cultivation  prove  mon9 
profitable  to  the  State.  Except  on  the  Satlaj,  where  owing  to  excep- 
tional causes  the  people  are  oissatisfied  with  the  system  of  fluctuating 
assessment^  the  peasants  of  the  district  are  everywhere  well  content 
with  the  new  assessment,  and  Government  too  may  be  satisfied  for 
the  present  with  the  enhancement  of  nearly  50  per  cent  on  the  former 
demand. 


CHAPTER  VII.— Administration. 

337.  In  1876  the  period  of  the  Regular  Settlement  had  expired 

throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  district,  and 
e  evenue  urvey.  although  it  was  not  then  convenient  to  commence 
Re-settlement  operations,  it  was  decided  to  depute  a  Revenue  Survey 
party  to  measure  and  map  the  villages  in  preparation  for  the  Revi- 
sion of  Settlement ;  and  the  Deputy  Commissioner  was  instructed  to 
Ibiave  the  village  boundary  pillars  put  in  order  and  compared  with  tiie 
boundary  maps  of  the  Regular  Settlement,  and  to  have  sketch  maps  of 
the  village  boundaries  prepared  to  guide  the  Revenue  surveyors.  This 
work  was  well  done  by  the  patw^iris  and  ordinary  district  staff  aided 
by  a  small  extra  establishment,  at  a  cost  of  some  Rs.  2,669  ;  atid  in 
1876-79  the  Revenue  surveyors  surveyed  and  mapped  the  whole 
district  Their  survey  took  account  of  all  topographical  features,  villages, 
roads,  ponds,  sandhills,  and  drainaf^e  channels,  and  of  villa^  boundaries 
and  the  limits  of  cultivation,  but  aid  not  take  note  of  individual  fields 
or  cultivating  holdings,  or  of  the  rights  in  land  within  the  townships. 
They  supplied  at  a  cost  of  about  a  lakh  and  a  quarter  of  rupees  beautiful 
and  scientifically  accurate  maps  of  the  whole  district  on  the  scale  o^ 
one  inch  to  the  mile,  and  four  inch  to  the  mile  maps  of  the  individual 
villages,  and  these  were  of  great  use  to  us  in  our  Settlement  survey. 
Before  the  commencement  of  Settlement  operations,  I  suggested  thai 
it  would  be  a  saving  of  labour  if  we  obtained  boundary  maps  of  the 
villages  from  the  Revenue  Survey  Departoient^  and  devoted  our  atten* 
lion  to  filling  in  the  details  of  cultivation  and  ownership;  but  it  was 
decided  that  the  patw&ris  should  do  the  whole  work  of  survey  themselves, 
and  that  the  Revenue  Survey  maps  should  be  used  only  to  check  th^ 
measurements. 

338.  In  May    1879,  after    visiting    the    ifistrict,  I    Sfubmitted 

a  report  on  the  prospects  of  a  Revision  of  S^tle*^ 
Commencement     of    ment,  and  the  arrangements  necessary  f&r  cartyin^ 

Bwvey^of  boanU^*^"*'    i*  ^^^»  ^^    *  Deputy  Superintendent  and  ihree 

munsariihs  were  sent  to  the  district  to  teadi  the 
patw&ns  how  to  measure  and  map.  In  November  1879  a  number  of 
Settlement  officials  were  transferred  to  Sirsa,  chiefly  from  the  Ourgson 
Settlement ;  but  operations  did  not  commence  until  my  mrival  at  Sirsft 
on  2nd  December  1879,  when  I  organised  the  establishment  and  set 
them  to  work.  The  136  patwaris  or  village  accountants  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  the  village  records  up  to  date  were  placed  under 
my  authority,  as  well  as  the  kanungos  and   sadr  kanungo  whose  duty 
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it  is  to  supervise  them,  and  my  Settlement  staff  consisted  of  an   Extra 
Assistant    Commissioner,  three  Superintendents  (one   to    each     tahsil) 
nine  Deputy  Superintendents  and  28  munsarims  or  supervisors,  besides 
a  varying  number    (at  one    time    300)  of   temporary   clerks  to   be 
employedor  dismissed  as  the  progress  of  the  work   required.     Many  of 
the  patw&ris  were  very  poorly  paid  and  hardly  fitted  for  their  work,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  teach  them  how  to  measure  and  map  and  to  draw 
up  the  record  of  rights.    A  number  of  skilled  clerks  and  mappers  who 
had  been  working  under  me  in  Ourgaon   were  anxious  to  be  employed 
in   Sirsa,  but  as  orders   had   been  passed  that  only   residents  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  the  Panjab   were  to  be  entertained,  I  had  re- 
luctsmtly  to  turn  them   away  and   hunt  up   recruits  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, so  that  most  of  my  temporary  establishment  were  raw  lads  or 
ordinary  clerks  having   no   experience   of  Settlement  work.     They  as 
well  as  the   patw&ris    had  to  be   taught   how  to  measure  land  and 
prepare  recoras,  and  as  a  number  of  the    supervising    staff  also   were 
Ignorant  of  their  duties,   the  first  few   months  were  occupied  chiefly 
in  teaching    the    establishment,    and    the    progress    made    was    at 
first  comparatively  slow.     But  the  system  of  measurement  employed 
was  so  simple,  and  the  country  to  be  surveyed  so  open  and    level,  that 
men  of  very  inferior  capacity  and  attainments  soon  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  and  skill  to  be  employed  in  surveying  under  close  super- 
vision.    Each  patwari,    as  he  showed  himself    fit,  was  given  a  clerk 
to    assist    him,    supplied    with    a    plane-table,    chain,     si^ht,    scale^ 
&c.,  and    sent  to  survey    one    of   tne    villages    of   his    circle.     The 
boundary  map  recently  made  was  got  out   of  the   District  Office  and 
used  as  an  aid,  but  the  patwan   mapped  the   boundary  of  the   village 
anew  according  to  scale,  showing  each  comer  and  boundary  pillar  in  its 
proper  place  and  drawing  up  a  list  of  distances  {khasra  thdkbaft)  which 
was  afterwards  filed  with   his  copy  of  the   Settlement  record.     The 
boundary  map  prepared  by  the  patwari  was  checked  on  the  ground  by 
the  munsarim   and  compared  by  him  with  the  rough   boundary  map 
of  the   Regular     Settlement,  and    with     the    more     accurate    map 
recently  drawn  up  in  preparation  for  the  Revenue  Survey.     He  drew  up 
a  report   giving  the  result   of    his  comparison    and   an    account    of 
any  discrepancies    he    detected,    and    a    copy    of   this    report    with 
a  tracing  of  the  patwarf  s  boundary  map  was  sent  to  me   for  appro- 
val.    I  compared    the    map    with    the    4-inch    to  the  mile  map  sup- 
plied by  the  Revenue  Survey,  both  as  to  distance  and  direction  of  the 
comers  from  one  another,  and    where   I   noticed  a  discrepancy  not 
satisfiEictorily  explained  by  the  munsarim's  report,  I  returned  the  map 
for  check  on  the  spot  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent^  and  on  receipt  of 
his  report  again  compared    the    two  maps.  When  satisfied    that  the 
boundary  as  shown  by  the  patwari   was  correct,  I  passed  the  tracing 
and  sent  it  back  to  the  Superintendent's  office,  where  it  was,  with  the 
original  list  of  distances  between  pillars  and  the  report  connected  with 
it,  placed  with  the  district  boundary  file  {mxsl  tkakhatt)  and  sent  into 
the  Record  Office  with  a  Vernacular  proceeding  stating  what  had  been 
done.    The  original  boundary  map  drawn  up  by  the  patw&ri  was  after- 
wards filled  in  as  the  original  field  map  of  the  Settlement.     Of  106 
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cases  in  which,  owing  to  a  discrepancy  between  the  boundaries  as  shown 
by  the  patwiri  and  by  the  Revenue  Survey,  I  returned  the  map  to  be 
checked  on  the  spot  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent  who  went  over  the 
doubtful  boundary  with  the  headmen  of  the  villages  concerned  and 
mapped  it  as  agreed  to  by  them,  in  70  the  patwarf  s  boundary  map  turned 
out  to  be  correct  and  the  Revenue  Survev  map  wrong,  and  only  in  36  cases 
had  the  patw&ri  made  a  mistake  requiring  correction,  such  as  omitting  a 
Comer  or  wrongly  plotting  an  ofiset  Land  in  this  district  is  of  such  little 
value  that  the  people  had  been  very  careless  about  their  boundaries  and 
in  many  places  had  not  kept  the  boundary  pillars  in  proper  repair,  so 
that  the  Kevenue  surveyors  had  in  mapping  village  boundaries  often 
unwittingly  cut  across  a  corner  which  the  patwari  with  his  slower 
procedure  and  his  greater  local  knowledge  was  able  to  put  in;  and 
enquiry  regarding  the  discrepancy  from  the  peasants  concerned  generally 
showed  that  the  patw&ri  was  right.  In  all  these  cases  a  report  stating 
the  discrepancy  and  the  decision  regarding  it  has  been  filed  in  the  Recora 
Office  with  the  boundary  map,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  will 
be  injured  by  the  mistake  in  the  Revenue  Survey  map.  I  mjrself  com- 
parea  the  maps  of  every  village  in  the  district  and  passed  orders  on 
every  serious  discrepancy,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  very  few 
mistakes  in  the  village  boundaries  shown  in  our  Settlement  maps,  such 
as  are  likely  to  cause  any  appreciable  injury  to  any  individual  or  to  give 
rise  to  any  serious  dispute.  As  the  maps  are  drawn  to  scale,  the  pat- 
wdn  can  easily  at  any  time  mark  out  on  the  ground  the  boundary 
shown  on  his  map ;  so  that  disputes  regarding  the  boundaries  of  vil- 
lages should  be  rare  and  easy  to  decide.  During  our  measurements 
29  cases  of  disputed  boundary  occurred  and  were  decided,  generally  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

339.     While  the  patw4ri  was    mapping  the  boundary  of  the   vil- 

T),e  Field  Survey.         ^^'    t^e  munsarim  with  the  aid  of  the  patwifafs 

annual  papers,  and  after  enquiry  from  the  peasants, 
drew  up  a  pedigree  table  {shajra  nasab  or  kurstndma)  of  all  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  township,  arranged  the  list  of  holdings  (kkewai 
Ichatauni)  showing  each  man's  share  and  status,  and  made  out  a  separ- 
ate list  of  the  discrepancies  he  detected  (fard  badar)  on  which  special 
orders  were  passed  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent  or  Superintendent 
When  the  boundary  map  had  been  completed,  the  patwari  commenced 
to  measure  the  separate  fields,  plotting  each  in  turn  into  his  map  and 
entering  it  in  his  Ust  of  fields  (khasra)  with  its  boundaries,  area,  pro- 
prietor, tenant,  class  of  cultivation,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time  entered 
it  in  his  list  of  holdings  under  the  holding  of  the  proprietor  and  culti- 
vator to  whom  it  belonged.  Every  evening  he  and  his  assistant  totalled 
up  the  pages  of  the  list  of  fields  and  checked  and  completed  the  work 
of  the  day,  and  every  few  days  the  munsarim  came  round,  checked 
on  the  field  the  work  done  by  the  patwari  since  his  last  visit,  went 
over  all  his  calculations,  and  satisfied  himself  that  every  entry  was 
correct  Each  proprietor  and  tenant  was  given  a  copy  of  the  entries 
made  regardin£f  his  fields  in  the  list  of  holcungs,  that  he  might  satisfy 
himself  as  to  their  correctness.  The  Deputy  Superintendent,  Super- 
intendents, Extra  Assistant  Commissioner  and  myself  were  constantly 
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moving  about  the  district,  checking  the  work  of  the  patw4ris  on  the 
field,  and  satisfying  ourselves  that  it  was   being  correctly  done.     When 
the  whole  area  of  a  village   had  been  thus  measured  and  mapped,  and 
the  list  of  fields  and  of  holdings  completed,    the    patwarf    totalled  up 
his  entries  and  drew  up  various  abstracts.     The   munsarim  then  com- 
pleted his  check  of  the  detailed  entries  and  of  the  totals,  and  after  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  had  satisfied  himself  by  a  final  check  on  the  field 
that  the  measurements  were  correct,  the  whole  file   was  sent  into  the 
Superintendents  oflSce  with  the  map  to  be  compared  and  checked  there. 
About   10  per  cent,  of  the   entries  were   checked  by  the  clerks  in  the 
office,  and  if  no  serious  mistakes    appeared  the   measurements  were 
accepted  as  correct ;  if  the  file   appeared  untrustworthy,   it  was  sent 
back  to  be   corrected  on  the  field,  or  checked  firom  beginning  to  end. 
When  the  Superintendent  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  measurements 
were   correct,   he   sent  me  an  abstract  of  the  total  area  and  total  culti- 
vated area,  which  I  compared  with  the  totals  given  by  the  Revenue 
Survey.     Where   the  total   area  diflfered  by  more  than    3  per    cent., 
which  it  did  in  32  cases,  I  sent  the  file  back  for  correction  on  the  field ; 
in  three   of  those  cases  no  mistake  could  be  discovered  in  the  patwarfs* 
measurements,  but  in  the   other    29   cases  the   errors  were  corrected. 
Where  the  area  returned  by  the  patwarf  s  comparativelv  rough  method 
of  survey  was  within  3  per  cent,  of  that  given  by  the  more  scientific 
Revenue  Survey,  I  accepted  this  as  a  sufficient  approximation.     The 
total    area  of  the  district  as  given  by  the  patwaris'  survey  differs 
by  only  one  per  thousand  from  that  given  by  the  Revenue  Survey ;  and 
of  the  650  townships   in  the   district,  the  areas  of  450  arc  within  one 
per  cent,  of  those  given   by  the   scientific  survey,  in  600  the  difference 
IS  within  2  per  cent,  and  there  are  only  17  cases  in  which  the  difference 
is  greater  than  3  per  cent     It  was  not  possible  to  compare  the  totals 
of  cultivated  area  so  exactly,    as  cultivation  varies  greatly  fiom  year 
to  year  and    is  rapidly    extending,    but    where  the    areas  returned  as 
under    cultivation    differed    by  more  than    10  per  cent,   I  required  a 
special  explanation   of  the   discrepancy,   and  in  this  way  of  106  cases 
returned    for    further    check    on    this    point,    in   20    mistakes    were 
discovered  and  corrected.     The   comparison  of  the   Settlement  areas 
with  those  of  the  Revenue   Survey   shows  that  they  are  approximately 
correct ;  and  although  owing  to  the   comparatively  rough  methods  of 
measurement  and  of  check,   some  mistakes  may  have   crept  in,  it  is 
not  probable   that  there    are  many  likely  to  cause    appreciable  injury 
to  any  individual,  seeing  that  land  is  of  so  little  value  in  this  district 
340.     We  endeavoured   to    adapt     the  style    of   survey   to   the 

The  BjBtem  of  Survey.      circumstances   of  the  tract  by    making  it  as 

simple  as  possible.  The  standard  of  area 
adopted  was  the  Mgha,  which  equals  exactly  five-eighths  of  an  acre,  as  that 
was  the  standard  adopted  at  the  Regular  Settlement  and  was  well-known 
to  the  people;  but  we  discarded  the  gatha  which  was  the  former 
standard  of  linear  measure  for  the  Jcadam  which  is  better  known  to  the 
T)eople,  ard  made  this  exactly  equal  66  inches,  so  that  900  square 
Kadams  make  a  Mgka.  We  took  no  account  of  fractions  of  a  kadam, 
or  of  smaller  areas   than  a  biauUy  or  a  twentieth  of  a  bigha.    In  the 
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uplands,  where  the  fields  are  large,  the  maps  were  drawn  on  a  scale  of 
120  kadama  to  the  inch,  or  8  inches  to  the  mile,  and  in  the  irrigated 
lands,  where  the  fields  are  smaller,  the  scale  adopted  was  60  kadains 
to  the  inch,  or  16  inches  to  the  mile.  The  average  area  of  a  field  or 
survey  block  is  14  acres  and  the  land  is  mostly  very  easy  to  measure, 
so  that  after  the  first  few  months  the  progress  made  was  rapid,  and 
soon  each  measuring  party  consisting  of  a  patwari  and  his  assistant 
was  able  to  survey  and  map  on  the  average  more  than  a  thousand 
acres  a  month,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  actual  measurements  was  only 
about  Rs.  50,000,  or  Rs.  25  per  thousand  acrea  I  endeavoured  to 
save  the  measuring  parties  from  the  hardships  of  the  climate  by 
employing  as  many  as  possible  in  the  dry  hot  weather  in  the  valleys 
where  water  is  sweet  and  comparatively  plentiful  and  shade  is  generally 
attainable,  and  in  the  rains  sending  them  to  survey  the  uplands  which 
are  then  less  malarious  than  the  valleys ;  but  many  of  them  had  to 
do  their  survey  work  at  a  temperature  of  something  like  160°  in  the 
sun  on  the  treeless  prairie,  where  they  could  get  only  brackish  water 
to  drink  and  that  had  often  to  be  carried  several  miles.  Yet  there 
was  little  grumbling  and  only  one  or  two  broke  down.  To  save  them 
the  hardship  of  a  second  hot  weather,  I  obtained  permission  to  employ 
a  few  skilled  mappers  from  other  districts  in  the  Panjab,  and  we 
were  thus  enablea  to  complete  the  field  survey  and  the  preparation 
of  the  preliminary  record  of  rights  of  the  whole  district  (nearly  two 
million  acres)  within  sixteen  months  of  the  commencement  of 
operations.  The  peasants  showed  themselves  most  willing  to  help ; 
each  village  was  bound  to  supply  two  men  to  accompany  the  patwinV 
and  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  fields  to  be  measured  each  day 
had  to  go  with  him,  but  where  necessary  they  took  it  in  turns  to  give 
further  help  in  the  way  of  bringing  drinking-water,  of  carrying  the 
chain,  &c.  Although  arrangements  were  made  to  prevent  it,  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  measuring  parties  lived  at  the  expense 
of  the  village,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  but  there  were  almost 
no  complaints  of  bribery  or  extortion,  and  the  survey  cost  the  peasants 
little  in  money,  though  it  gave  them  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  which  they 
underwent  with  but  little  grumbling.  That  the  patwte's  might 
receive  a  thorough  training,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  actual  measuring 
and  mapping  was  done  by  them,  and  they  measured  and  mapped  with 
their  own  hands  9,45,301  acres  in  355  villages,  or  more  than  half  the 
area  of  the  district,  and  of  this  area  6,82,552  acres  were  mapped  by 
the  patwAri  to  whose  circle  the  village  belonged. 

341.     When  the  measurements  had  been  completed,  checked  and 

passed,  we  commenced  the  attestation  of  the 
reJoM.  """"^^^^^"^  ^^  *^^    record.     The  patwdrr  was  given  the  file    he 

had  completed  and  sent  back  to  the  villagei 
where  he  summoned  together  all  the  proprietors  and  tenants,  read  out 
to  them  tiie  entries  made  regarding  each  field  and  holding  ^and  noted 
what  they  had  to  say  regarding  them.  The  munsaxim  checked  these 
entries  before  the  assembled  peasants,  compared  them  again  with  the 
former  record  of  rights  and  worked  out  any  diarrepancies.  Th« 
Deputy  Superintendent  then  went  over  every  entry  with  the  people 
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at  the  village  and  where  there  was  no  dispute  passed  the  record 
finally ;  where  there  was  a  dispute  it  was  referred  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, who  called  the  parties,  examined  the  papers  and  decided 
how  the  right  should  be  recorded.  I  think  this  attestation  procedure 
was  unnecessarily  long,  and  might  with  advantage  have  been  much 
shortened  and  combined  with  the  measurement  stage.  Before  com- 
mencing operations  I  had  proposed  to  combine  them,  but  was  instructed 
to  work  on  the  usual  system.  Attestation  was  almost  always  done  at 
the  village,  so  that  as  Uttle  trouble  as  possible  was  caused  to  the 
peasants  and  almost  all  the  persons  interested  were  present  and  heard 
how  their  rights  were  recordea.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Superin- 
tendent attested  the  disputed  entries  in  the  record  of  holdings,  he 
adjusted  the  rights  of  the  tenants,  determining  in  what  land  they  had 
occupancy  rights  and  under  what  section  and  clause  of  the  Tenancy 
Act,  and  also  attested  the  administration  paper  or  statement  of  customs 
of  the  village,  which  had  been  prepared  in  the  rough  by  the  munsarim. 
From  time  to  time  I  checked  in  the  villages  before  the  parties  inter- 
ested, the  woik  of  attestation  done  by  the  different  grades  of  officials, 
and  in  every  case  in  which  a  petitioner  thought  himself  aggrieved  by 
the  Superintendent's  order  at  attestation,  I  sent  for  the  file  and  passed 
orders  myself  regarding  the  disputed  entry.  Very  few  such  petitions 
were  presented,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  Superintendent's  order 
seemed  correct.  The  people  generallv  expressed  themselves  as  satisfied 
that  their  rights  had  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  properly  re- 
corded, and  during  the  last  two  years  hardly  any  mistake  has  come  to 
light,  so  that  the  revised  record  of  rights  may  be  considered  trust- 
worthy. 

342.    When  I  had  distributed  the  new  assessments  over  the  villages 
I  called  together  the  headmen,  proprietors  and 

^olS^lSSrSb^uted"'-    tenants  Of  each  vilWe  in  tuni,  announced  to 

them  the  assessment  I  had  fixed  for  thei**  vil- 
lage, and  took  an  engagement  for  the  term  of  Settlement  from  the 
h^idmen.  At  the  same  time  I  calculated  and  announced  the  assess- 
ment remitted  on  revenue-free  plots  and  on  new  wells  exempted  fit>m 
enhanced  assessments,  fixed  the  instalments  in  which  the  revenue  was  to  be 
paid,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  distributed  over  the  proprietary 
holdings,  and  determined  the  rate  of  rent  to  be  paid.  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  assembling  of  the  villagers  to  record  the  votes  of  the  headmen 
for  their  zaild&r,  to  determine  how  many  watchmen  each  village  should 
have  and  how  they  were  to  be  paid,  to  decide  whether  the  number  of 
headmen  should  be  increased,  and  to  pass  orders  on  all  miscellaneous 
petitions  and  disputes  brought  before  me.  All  this  was  done  coram 
populo.  I  usually  sat  in  the  open  air  under  a  tree  with  all  the  country- 
sick  sitting  round  listening  to  the  proceedings,  heard  all  objections, 
took  the  advice  of  the  leading  peasants  and  explained  to  the  parties 
interested  my  decision  on  each  point  and  the  reasons  for  it.  It  was  no 
doubt  partly  owing  to  this  openness  of  procedure  that  in  almost  every 
case  the  people  acquiesced  in  my  decision  in  all  these  matters  and  made 
no  attempt  to  have  it  altered.  The  orders  passed  regarding  each  vil- 
lage were  carried  out  in  detail  by  the  Superintendent,  and  I  satisfied 
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myself  that  the  revenue  and  rent  of  each  holding  were  properly  calcu- 
lated and  recorded. 

343.  Two  fidred  copies  of  the  attested  and  completed  file  were 
rri.  o^^i  *  T>  -J  made  out,  one  for  the  patwari,  and  one  for  the 
The  Settlement  Record.       j)^^^^  Record  Office ;  and  the  original  field  map 

waa  placed  in  the  office  copy  as  the  basis  of  the  Settlement  record. 
Both  copies  were  carefully  checked  and  have  been  signed  by  me  after 
I  had  generally  satisfied  myself  that  they  were  complete  and  correct 
in  all  essential  particulars.  The  papers  which  form  the  record  are  (1) 
the  field  map  (akajra  hisktwdr) ;  (2)  the  list  of  fields  (khasra) ;  (3)  the 
tender  of  engagement  for  the  assessment  {darkhwdst  Tudlffuzdrt) ;  (4) 
the  pedigree-table  (kuramdma);  (5)the  list  of  holdings  {khewat  khatauni); 
(6)  the  list  of  irrigation  wells  (Tia^sha  chdhdt) ;  (7)  the  statement  of 
customs  or  administration  paper  (wdjUmlarz) ;  (8)  tiie  final  proceeding 
(r&bakdr  aJthir) ;  and  the  patwdri's  copy  also  contains  the  list  of  dis- 
tances of  boundary-pillars  (khxiara  tnakbast).  We  also  sent  into  the 
record  office  the  rough  attestation  papers  of  each  village,  and  the  file 
showing  how  the  revenue  was  distributed. 

344.  This  work  was  all  done,  and  the  records  of  the  650  villages 

in  the  district  completed,  faired  and  made  over 
fJltta^^L  ^  *he  Deput:^   dommiflsioner  by  September 

1882,  the  patwaris  and  kanungos  were  retrans- 
feired  to  his  control,  and  the  Settlement  establishment  all  sent  to  take 
up  work  in  a  new  district.     Orders  had  not  been   passed  by  Govern- 
ment on  the  case  of  the   Farmed  villages,  and  1   had  still  to  write 
my    notes    in    the    village    note-books,    and     my    report    on    the 
Settlement     I  completed  my  enquiry  into  tribal   custom,  the  results 
of  which  have  been  published  separately ;  but  I   was  then  deputed 
on  urgent  work  among  the    distressed  villages  of  Gurgion.     When 
orders  had  been  passed  on    the   Farmed    villages,    I    returned    to 
Faadlka  for  a  week  in  January   1883  to  announce  them,   and  had  to 
leave  them  to  be   carried    out  in  detail    by    the    Extra    Assistant,, 
who  completed  this  work  in  January  1884  without  any  special  establish- 
ment, recording  the  attested  agreements  with   his  own   hand  on  the 
£Gured  records  of  these  villages,  which  were  again  filed  as  amended  in 
the  Record  Office.     The  Settlement  operations  proper  ended  in  Septem- 
ber  1882  when  all  the  establishment  was  transferred,  and  thus  lasted 
little  more  than  2|  years.  The  original  estimate  was  that  the  Settlement 
would  take  four  years  to  complete,  and  the   speed  with  which  it  was 
carried  through   was   due  to  the  simplicity   of  the  tenures  and  of  the 
system  of  agriculture,  and  to  my  having  been  allowed  a  larger  establish- 
ment of    temporary    clerks  than  was  at  first  intended.    The  total 
expenditure  on  the  Settlement  has  been  as  follows : — 

Patwdrls'  fees.  Mutation  fees,  &c.   ...  ...  Bs.      45,025 

Imperial  and  Provincial  expencjiture  ...    „     2,30,490 

Total  expenditure     ...  Bs.    2,75,515 


The  patw4ri's  fees.  Mutation  fees,  &c.  would  have  been  realised 
andexpenaed  in  any  case,  and  may  be  left  out  of  account    The  cost 
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of  the  operations  to  Qovemment  has  been  Rs.  2,30,490  against  the 
original  estimate  of  Bs,  2,61,000.  According  to  the  rules  in  force  each 
cultivator  was  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  half  an  anna  for  the  rough  copy 
and  of  eight  annas  for  the  final  faired  copy  of  the  entries  regarcQng  his 
holding,  and  the  assignees  of  land-revenue  were  required  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of  Settlement  of  their  village.  The  amount  assessed  on 
these  accounts  was — 

Fees  for  rough  copies  of  entries       ...  •••  Rs>      8,096 

Fees  for  fedred  copies  of  entries       ...  •••    »      40,454 

Assignees'  share  of  expenditure       ...  •••    „        4,830 

Total        ...     Bs.  48,380 


This  sum  has  already  been  realised  and  credited  to  Government 
as  a  set-off  against  the  Settlement  expenditure,  so  that  the  net  cost 
of  the  operations  to  Qovemment  has  been  Bs.  1,82,110 ;  and  as  the 
increase  of  land-revenue-  resulting  from  the  revision  of  assessment 
is  about  Bs.  80,000  per  annum  (against  the  original  estimate  of 
Rs.  60,000),  the  cost  of  the  Settlement  will  be  repaid  to  Government 
in  less  than  two  and  a  half  years.  And  we  have  not  only  measured  and 
mapped  eveiy  field  in  the  district,  revised  the  record  of  rights  in  the 
land  and  reassessed  and  redistributed  thd  land-revenue,  but  have 
taught  the  patw^s  how  to  maintain  the  record,  decided  judicially 
8,024  civil  suits  between  proprietor  and  tenant,  divided  joint-holdings 
aggregating  3,00,000  acres,  fixed  the  rents  to  be  paid  by  20^000  tenants 
for  some  4,00,000  acres,  carried  out  the  Census  of  the  population, 
observed  every  harvest  during  our  operations,  enquired  into  and 
recorded  the  agricultural,  local  and  tribal  customs  of  the  people,  revised 
the  arrangements  regarding  patwdns,  watchmen,  headmen  and  rural 
notables,  and  collected  and  made  available  a  great  deal  of  information 
regarding  the  district  as  a  whole  and  regarding  each  individual  village. 

345.     I  held  charge   of  the  Settlement  from  the  beginning  to  the 

The  Settlement  Officials.      ®^^   ^^   operations,   except  for    three   months 

during  which  I  officiated  as  Under  Secretary  to 
Government  and  Mr.  Trafford,  Deputy  Commissioner,  held  charge  of 
the  Settlement  Munshi  Gobind  Sahai  was  my  Elxtra  Assistant  for  the 
last  two  years  of  the  Settlement  and  gave  me  great  assistance  in  super- 
vising tne  details  of  the  work  and  in  orranising  the  establishment . 
Latterly  the  whole  of  the  judicial  work  was  left  to  him  and  was  done 
by  him  most  thoroughly  and  carefully.  It  has  been  a  great  advantage 
that  on  the  expiry  of  Settlement  operations  he  remained  atttached  to 
the  district  as  Efxtra  Assistant  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  Fdzilki 
subdivision,  as  the  continuity  of  revenue  administration  was  thereby 
better  maintained  than  if  all  the  Settlement  officers  had  left  the 
district  He  deserves  special  acknowledgment  for  the  care  and 
thoroughness  with  which  ne  has,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  Criminal 
and  Civil  work,  carried  out  in  detail  the  orders  on  the  Farmed 
villages,  and  attested  the  agreements  between  the  lessees  and 
their  sub-tenants  regarding  over  2,000  holdings.  Munshi  Alimulla  was 
Superintendent  of  the  F&ilki  tabsfl  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
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of  operations,  and  supervised  them  energetically  and  well  He  not 
only  worked  hard  himself,  but  ^ot  good  work  out  of  his  6ubordinate& 
He  and  the  people  understooa  each  other  thoroughly  and  were  od 
more  familiar  terms  than  is  usual,  so  that  they  had  great  confidence 
in  him ;  and  his  experience  and  judgment  enabled  him  to  carry 
out  his  work  quickly  and  thoroughly  without  wasting  too  much 
time  on  unimportant  details.  He  is  now  Extra  Assistant  Settlement 
Officer  in  the  Eamal-Amballa  Settlement.  Pandit  K&lka  Parshad 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Sirsa  tahsil  all  through.  Hia  orders  and 
reports  are  always  very  clear,  sensible  and  thorough,  and  I  acquired 

fpeat  confidence  in  his  work  as  unusuallv  trustworthy.  Munshi  Eishn 
arshad,  a  younger  officer,  was  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  in  charge 
of  the  DabwaK  tahsfl.  He  showed  himself  very  energetic  and  got 
through  a  great  deal  of  work,  yet  without  sacrificing  accuracy  to  speed, 
and  I  found  his  investigations  careful  and  his  decisions  generally  cor- 
rect The  subordinate  Settlement  establishment  worked  on  the  whole 
very  well,  and  without  much  grumbliog  at  the  hardships  of  the  climate 
which  were  really  considerable.  The  liberal  grant  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal enabled  me  to  encourage  them  by  reward  rather  than  by  punish- 
ment, and  the  system  I  employed  of  reviewing  their  work  and  revisinfi^ 
their  pay  every  six  months  kept  up  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation,  ana 
made  the  outturn  of  work  generally  satisfactory  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  The  patwans  and  temporary  clerks  had  most  of  them  to  be 
taught  their  duties,  but  they  quickly  got  to  understand  them,  and  their 
work,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  operations,  was  wonder- 
fully good  for  men  drawing  only  Bs.  10  or  Bs.  12  a  month  as  pay.  From 
first  to  last  the  establishment  pulled  well  together,  and  almost  every 
man  did  his  best ;  and  with  few  exceptions  they  got  on  well  with  the 
peascmts,  and  gave  them  as  little  trouble  a^s  possible. 

346.    Up  to  the  commencement  of  Settlement  operations  there 

were  in  the  district  137   patwaris'  circles  and, 
andKa^ulTw™'^''^'''*^    including  two  assistants,  139  patwaris.     At  the 
anungo8.  Regular  Settlement  considerable  difficulty  had 

been  experienced  in  obtaining  men  willing  and  able  to  do  the  work  of 
patw&ns,  and  in  providing  sufficient  remuneration  for  them.  Qenerdly 
the  patw4ri8  oe^s  had  been  fixed  at  6\  per  cent,  on  the  land-revenue, 
but  m  some  of  the  more  backward  villages  it  had  been  fixed  at  10  per 
cent,  and  in  tahsils  DabwaU  and  Fazilka  a  clause  had  been  entered  in 
the  administration  paper  of  almost  every  village,  entitling  the  patw&n 
to  levy  1  per  cent,  on  the  rent  of  all  land  broken  up  mm  the  prairie 
after  Settlement.  Under  the  operation  of  this  clause  the  pay  of  the 
patwans  in  those  two  tahsils  had  increased  with  the  spread  of  cultiva- 
tion, while  in  the  Sirs*  tahsil  where  the  circles  had  been  smaller  to 
begin  with,  and  where  no  such  clause  had  been  entered  in  the  Settle- 
ment record,  the  patwans*  pay  had  remained  at  its  original  low  figure. 
According  to  the  old  system  each  patwiiri  levied  these  allowanees  and 
an  additional  charge  for  stationery  from  the  villages  of  his  circle.  _  When 
Settlement  operations  began,  I  had  an  account  made  out  of  the  inooiaoe 
of  the  patwans  from  all  sources,  and  with  effect  firom  the  rabi  in- 
stcdment  of  1880  I  appropriated  it  to  the  Settlement  deposit  bom 
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which  I  disbursed  the  pay  of  the  patwaris  every  two  months,  fixing  the 
rate  of   pay  from  time    to  time    according    to  the    quantity    and 
quality  of  the  work  actually  done  by  the  patwari.    The  income  from 
lull    sources    including  cost  of  stationery  and  allowance  on  local  rate 
was  approximately  Ra  18,060,  which  amounted  to  9^  per  cent  on  the 
land-revenue,  and  gave  the  patwaris  an  average  income  of  Rs.  130  per 
annum,  but  their  actual  income  varied  from  Rs.  50  to  Rs.  270  per 
annum,  and  the  amount  of  work  of  the  different  circles  varied  to  almost 
as  great  an  extent    In  fiedmess  then  both  to  the  people  and  to  the 
patw&ris,  and  in  the  interests  of  revenue  work,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
considerable  changes  in  the  distribution  of  circles,  and  in  the  mode  of  re- 
jnunerating  the  patwaris.   It  was  decided  that  the  rate  on  new  cultivation 
should  be  aboHshed,  and  that  the  patwaris'  cess  should  be  fixed  all  over 
the  district  at  the  maximum  rate  of  6^  per  cent  on  the  land-revenue^ 
and  should  be  collected  into  a  general  fiind  from  which  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  should  pay  the  patwaris  at  monthly  rates  fixed  accoixiing 
to  their  work  and  qualifications.     At  the  time  of  the  redistribution  I 
had  135  patw&ris  drawin^r  on  the  avera^re  Rs.  9-5  per  month,  and  I  had 
since  the^mmencement  of  Settlement  been  revis^n^  their  pay  every  two 
months  according  to  the  Quantity  and    quality  of  the  work  done  by. 
each,  and  had  been  gradually  raising  their  pay  as  their  work  improved. 
Leaving  out  some  exceptionally  useless  men  who  were  getting  less  than 
Rs.  8  a  month,  the  standard  of  qualification  was  fairly  ^ood,  andto  iudge 
from  the    grades    then    fixed  and  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was 
being  done,  it  seemed  that  men  drawing  from  Rs.  8  to  Rs.  12  a  month 
with  an  average    somewhat  over  Rs.   10  would  be  able  to  carry  out 
satisfactorily    the    work    of  patwdns  in  Sirsa.    The    amount  of  land- 
revenue  on  which  the  cess  would  be  chaigeable,  including  an  estimate 
of  the  average  income  from  the  fluctuating  assessment,  was  Rs.  2,81,716, 
on    which    a    cess  of  6:^  per    cent  would  give  an  average  income  of 
Ra   17,607,  but  out  of  this  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  a  balance 
to  meet  the  case  of  bad  seasons  causing  a  decrease  in  the  fluctuating 
revenue,  or  a  suspension  of   the  fixed  land-revenue,  and  it  was  also 
liecessary  to  provide  for   the  payment  of  girdawars  or  supervisors  to 
superintend  the  work  of  the  patwaris  in  the  field.    The  arrangements 
I  proposed,  which  were  ultimately  sanctioned,  gave  121   patwaris  in- 
stead of  136,  the  reduction  being  chiefly  made  in  the  Sirsa  tahsil  where 
many  of  the  circles  had  formerly  been  much  too  small ;  and  the  averages 
are  now  as  follows : — 
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Seven  girdawars  were  appointed  from  among  the  patw^bris,  and  the 
patwdris'  circles  were  distributed  among  them  so  as  to  give  each  of  them 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  amount  of  supervision.  Tahsil  Dabw^ 
was  given  only  one  girddwar,  and  tahsils  Sirsi  and  F^lka  with  their 
fluctuating  assessments  were  given  three  each.  It  is  intended  that 
the  gmldwars  shall  be  selected  from  among  the  patw&ris,  and  shall 
retain  a  lien  on  their  patwdris'  circles  to  which  they  may  return  on  quitting 
the  post  of  girddwar.  A  substitute  is  appointed  as  patw^  and 
draws  the  full  pay  of  the  post  while  the  original  patw4ri  remains 
gird&war.  The  seven  gird&wars  are  paid  from  the  patwdiis'  fimd  at  the 
rate  of  Rs.  15  per  mensem  with  half-yearly  rewards  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  not  exceeding  Bs.  30  each  half-year. 
The  patwjuris'  cess  at  6 J  per  cent,  on  the  revenue  is  realised  by  the 
tahsila4rs  and  credited  to  the  patwaris'  frmd  account  which  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  and  from  this  fund  the  patwaris 
are  paid  at  the  following  rates : — 
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Thus  the  average  pay  per  mensem  is  Bs.  10-5.  The  number  of 
patwirfs  in  each  grade  m  each  tahsil  is  not  to  be  altered  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Financial  Commissioner,  but  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
may  for  sufficient  reason  promote  one  man  and  reduce  another 
from  grade  to  grade.  At  the  close  of  Settlement  operations  I  graded 
all  the  patw&ns  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  had  worked  through 
the  Settlement,  making  some  allowance  for  seniority,  the  claims  and 
merits  of  each  being  discussed  before  him  and  his  fellows  before  orders 
were  passed  There  were  hardly  any  cases  in  which  the  new  rate  of 
pay  was  less  than  the  patw4ri  had  been  previously  drawing,  so  that 
the  patw&ris  were  as  a  rule  well  content  with  the  rates  fixed  The 
average  annual  income  and  expenditure  of  the  patw&ria'  fond  are 
estimated  as  follows : — 
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This  surplus  of  Rs.  927  is  meant  to  provide  a  balance  against  the 
fluctuations  in  the  realisation  of  the  income  which  may  be  expected 
to  result  from  the  fluctuating  assessments  and  the  suspension  of  fixed 
assessments.  Should  it  accumulate  to  more  than  naif  the  annual 
income,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  will  report  as  to  its  disposal.  The 
patwarls  and  jnrdawars  will  draw  their  pay  from  the  tahsfl  every 
three  months  for  the  past  quarter,  the  maximum  disbursements  for  the 
quarter  being  Rs.  4,170.  I  paid  them  from  the  Settlement  deposit  for 
tne  quarter  ending  September  1882,  and  since  then  they  have  been 
paid  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  from  his  patwarls'  fund.  Rerard- 
mg  the  patwaris  office  and  stationery  charges,  the  following  clause 
has  been  inserted  in  the  administration  paper  of  each  village : — "  The 
villages  of  each  circle  are  bound  to  build  and  maintain  in  repair  the 
patwarfs*  office,  and  to  pay  any  expenses  necessary  for  this  purpose  in 
proportion  to  their  revenue.  The  patwari  will  realise  from  the  village 
common  fund  the  cost  of  paper,  ink,  &a,  for  his  annual  records,  but  t£e 
annual  charge  on  this  account  must  not  without  the  tahsildar's  sanc- 
tion exceed  6  annas  per  cent  on  the  assessment."  In  most  circles 
patw&rf  s  offices  exist  already,  and  the  repairs  should  cost  the  peasants 
uttle  or  nothing  beyond  occasional  labour.  The  charges  made  by  tiie 
patwaris  for  stationery  should  be  carefully  scrutinised.  Paper  of  uni- 
form size  and  quality  is  lithographed  and  supplied  to  the  patw&ns,  the 
cost  being  deducted  from  their  pay  and  afterwards  realised  by  them 
from  the  village  common  fund.  Tne  patw&ns  continue,  as  under  former 
arrangements,  to  draw  the  allowance  on  the  local  rate  and  the  share 
of  mutation  fees  leviable  within  the  circle. 

At  the  commencement  of  operations  only  59  of  the  139  patw&ris 
in  the  district  could  map,  and  we  had  considerable  difficulty  in  train- 
ing them  ;  several  men  who  were  reported  incapable  I  encouraged  to 
try  again  and  succeeded  in  teaching;  to  map  correctly,  and  I  had  to 
allow  some  of  the  older  men  whose  eyesight  was  bad  to  do  their  map- 
ping on  a  large     scale.      Ultimately   114  of  them  learned  to  map, 
and  themselves  measured  and  mapped  at  least  one  village  ;  many  of 
them  measured  five  or  six  villages,  and,  on  the  whole,  more  than  half 
of  the   measurement  work  of  the  district  was  done  by  the  patwana 
During  Settlement  operations  four  patwaris  who  felt  themselves  incapa- 
ble  resigned   of  their  own  accord,   four  were  removed  as  quite  useless, 
four  were   dismissed  after  twice   failing  to  pass  the  examination,  six 
were  superannuated,  and  six  dismissed   for  bad  conduct     I  held  two 
examinations  of  the  patwans  towards  the  end  of  Settlement  operations 
and  passed  all  but  five   of  them   as  fit  for  their  posts.     Some  of  the 
older  men   were  not  very   active   or  intelligent,  but  the  patwdris  as 
a  whole   had  improved   very   much  in   skill   and  knowledge    during 
Settlement    operations    and    seemed    fit    to    carry    on    their   duties. 
At    the    commencement  of  the   Settlement   66   of  the  patwaris  could 
read  and    write    only    the    Hindi    or   Nagri   character;  at  the  end, 
although    54    of     them    still    ordinarily    wrote    in     that    character, 
they  could  almost  all  read   the   figures  and   numerals  in  the  Persian 
character  and  words   ordinarily  used  in  the  Settlement  record,  so  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  make  out  for  them  a  separate  complete  copy  in 
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the  Nagri  character.  I  allowed  candidates  for  patwariship  to  appear  at 
the  examinations  and  gave  certificates  of  fitness  for  the  pcet  of  patwari 
to  80  candidates,  of  whom  26  were  residents  of  the  district.  1  made 
over  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  a  register  of  the  passed  and  unpassed 
patwaris  and  a  list  of  the  passed  candidates  fix)m  which  he  will  be  able 
to  fill  up  vacancies. 

The  work  of  a  patwari  consists  chiefly  in  observing  and  recording 
the  results  of  each  harvest,  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  village  and 
bringing  to  notice  all  changes  affecting  the  record  of  rights,  which  he 
has  to  keep  up  to  date.  His  work  m  the  field  is  (mecked  by  the 
girdawars,  and  above  them  there  is  a  k&nungo  for  each  tahsil  whose  duty 
it  is  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  girdawars  and  patwaris  and  to 
maintain  the  revenue  records  of  the  tahsil,  and  above  them  again 
a  sadr  kanungo  who  maintains  the  revenue  records  at  district  head- 
quarters. All  these  officials  did  good  work  under  me  during  Settlement 
operations  and  received  a  useful  training  in  their  duties. 

347.     I  drew  up  a  set  of  rules  and  forms,  which  has  been  printed 

The  Record  of  8tatUtic8.    ?  ,.^^#    and    Vernacular,   desmbing  the 

duties  of  the  patwans,  girdawars  and  kanui^gos 
and  the  form  in  which  the  record  of  rights  is  to  be  maintained,  ^e 
basis  of  the  whole  system  is  the  harvest  inspection,  at  which  the 
patw&ri  visits  every  field  in  the  village,  and  records  what  crop  it  has 
produced  and  whether  any  changes  have  taken  place  affecting  the  nAts 
m  it  The  reports  and  returns  which  he  draws  up  for  each  village 
after  this  inspection  are  sent  into  the  tahsil  and  there  entered  into 
registers  by  the  k4nungo,  so  that  the  condition  of  each  village  and  of 
the  tah^  as  a  whole  can  be  ascertained  from  an  inspection  of  the 
tahsil  renters.  I  drew  up  in  EngUsh  a  village  note-book  for  each 
village,  giving  all  the  available  statistics  regarding  its  area,  cultivation, 
irrigation,  population,  cattle,  &c.,  «nd  a  note  describing  the  condition 
of  .the  .village,  my  reasons  for  assessing  it  as  I  did,  and  the  arrangements 
made  between  proprietors  and  tenants.  These  have  been  bound  up 
and  made  over  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  on  whom  the  Financi^ 
Commissioner  has  impressed  the  advisability  of  his  taking  them  about 
with  Mmdn  camp  ana  of  recording  in  them  or  in  supplementary  volumes 
any  important  facts  which  bear  on  the  revenue  administration.  I  wished 
to  give  the  tahsfldars  complete  copies  in  Vernacular  of  these  village 
note-books,  but  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  give  them  more  than 
the  bare  statistics.  Provision  however  has  been  made  in  the  rules 
for  the  maintenance  of  village  note-books  in  Vernacular  by  the 
tahsfldars,  and  it  is  important  that  these  and  the  village  statements 
should  be  kept  up  to  date  that  it  may  be  easy  at  any  time  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  any  village.  Directions  have  also  been  given  for  the 
observation  of  the  outturn  of  each  harvest  and  for  a  general  report 
upon  the  nature  of  the  harvest,  the  condition  of  the  people  and  cattle, 
and  the  realisation  of  the  revenue,  similar  to  those  I  have  given  at 
pages  256  to  292  of  this  Report.  Forms  have  also  been  prescribed  for 
the  reports  of  the  results  of  the  fluctuating  assessment  to  be  submitted 
each  harvest  to  the  Commissioner  for  sanction. 
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348.    When  the  district  came  under  British  rule,  each  village  was 

^-        .,,  ,  required    to   maintain   a  watchman    or    con- 

aiid  runneJi*!^    watchmen     ^^^^    (chaukiddr)     for    the  prevention   and 

detection  of  offences,  and  as  at  first  the 
number  of  crimes,  and  especially  of  cattle-thefts,  was  considerable 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  the  number  of  these  watchmen 
was  at  first  large  ana  the  burden  of  maintaining  them  heavy. 
Their  number  was  reduced  at  the  Begular  Settlement,  but  in  many 
parts  of  the  district  their  pay  still  equalled  13  per  cent  of  the  land* 
revenue.  Few  changes  were  made  during  the  currency  of  the  Settle- 
ment; and  up  to  the  recent  Revision  of  Settlement  there  were  in  the 
district  507  village  watchmen  drawing  pay  at  different  rates  averaging 
Rs.  31  per  annum  and  ag^gatinc;  Rs.  15,500 ;  but  they  were  very 
unequally  distributed,  and  in  tahsif  Fazilka  which  had  been  most 
recently  colonised  there  were  130  villages  which  had  no  watchman. 
Accordm^  to  the  rules  under  the  Panj&b  Laws  Act,  the  arrangements 
for  watcn  and  ward  of  the  vil Wes  had  to  be  revised  at  the  Revision  of 
Settlement,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  I  discussed 
the  arrangements  with  the  villagers  when  they  were  assembled  to  hear 
their  new  assessments  announced,  and  submitted  proposals  which  were 
approved  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  sanctioned  by  the  Conmiissioner 
and  put  in  force.  I  increased  the  number  in  the  Fazilka  tahsil,  where 
the  population  had  nearly  doubled  since  the  previous  arrangement  was 
made,  and  reduced  the  number  considerably  in  the  Sirs4  tahsil  where 
the  number  originally  appointed  had  been  very  large,  and  the  population 
had  increased  at  a  slower  rate.  The  total  number  of  watchmen  in  the 
district  is  now  499  to  the  645  villages  (excluding  Municipalities),  giving 
an  average  of  one  watchman  to  88  houses  or  446  persons,  while  at  last 
Settlement  the  avera^  was  one  watchman  to  300  persona  Only  36 
villages  have  been  reauired  to  maintain  more  than  one  watchman,  296 
have  a  watchman  eacn,  and  the  remaining  313  have  been  combined  in 
twos  or  threes  in  watchman's  beats ;  so  that  there  is  now  no  village  in 
the  district  without  some  watchman  bound  to  report  the  occunences  in 
it  The  pay  of  the  watchmen  now  aggregates  lis.  17,450  and  averages 
Rs.  35  per  annum  ;  448  of  the  499  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  Ra  36  per 
annum  ,  and  the  others  having  smaller  beats  draw  pay  at  lower  rates. 
The  increase  of  cost  is  wholTv  in  the  F&zilka  tahsil  and  the  total  cost 
now  falls  at  6  per  cent  on  the  land-revenue ;  but  the  watchmen  are  now 
everywhere  paid  at  an  all-round  rate  levied  on  the  houses  within  their 
beat,  except  where  the  proprietors  levy  rents  at  double  the  assessment 
rate  and  are  liable  to  pay  the  watchman  out  of  their  profits.  The  ar- 
rangements now  made  have  put  the  watch  and  ward  of  the  villages  on  a 
much  more  satisfactory  footing  and  distributed  the  burden  much  more 
equally  than  before,  but  the  district  is  progressing  so  rapidly  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  modify  them  now  and  then  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  arrangements  of  inoivi- 
dual  villages  should  not  be  reported  for  modification  as  occasion  arises 
without  waiting  for  a  general  revision  of  the  arrangements  of  the  whole 
district  The  burden  though  much  lighter  than  before  is  still  heavy, 
and  the  number  should  not  be  increased  without  good  reason.    As  a  rule 
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the  system  is  not  popular  in  the  villages,  especially  among  the  9ikh 
Jats,  who  think  they  oould,  if  left  to  themselves,  arrange  much  more 
cheaply  and  as  efficiently  for  the  watch  and  ward  of  their  villages  ;  on  the 
other  hand  I  found  that  the  Signs,  who  are  a  feeble  folk,  were  quite 
willing  to  have  a  strong  watch  and  to  pay  for  it 

Besides  these  watchmen  456  villages  have  at  least  one  runner 
(<2aura^,and  there  are  altogether  495  village-runners  in  the  district  draw- 
ing pay  aggregating  about  Ks.  5,000.  Then-  duties  have  been  described  at 
page  414 ;  they  have  not  yet  been  defined  by  law.  No  change  was  made 
at  the  present  Settlement  in  the  arrangements  regarding  this  usefiil 
class  of  village  servant,  which  were  simply  recorded  as  we  found  them. 

349.     I   have  already  described  at  pages  322,  327  and  334  how 
lu     head  *^®  leaders  (panck  or  mukhya)  of  the  groups 

e  VI  ge  men.  ^ ^  colonists  became  proprietors  (biawadd'^  and 
headmen  (lamharddr)  of  the  villages ;  and  the  present  position  and  duties 
of  the  headmen  are  described  at  page  413.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Kegular  Settlement  there  was  little  distinction  between  the  terms 
-proprietor  (hi8W(iddr)  &nd  headman  (lavibardAr)]  and  in  1862,  when 
Mr.  Oliver  revised  the  lambardari  arrangements  of  the  district,  he 
found  that  a  great  many  small  villages  with  a  low  assessment  had  nearly 
as  many  headmen  as  proprietors.  He  accordingly  selected  one  or  two 
of  them  according  to  the  size  and  circumstances  of  the  village  and 
confined  the  privileges  of  headmanship  to  them,  leaving  the  others 
to  enjoy  the  rights  of  proprietors  only.  In  some  cases  the  proprietors 
agreed  among  themselves  who  was  to  be  headman,  but  as  a  rule  no 
one  agreed  to  have  his  right  efiaced,  and  the  Settlement  Officer  made 
a  selection  with  regard  to  age,  influence,  hereditary  claim  or  personal 
fitness ;  in  many  cases  in  which  he  could  not  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
decision  on  these  grounds,  he  cast  lots  and  chose  the  man  on  whom  the 
lot  fell.  As  a  rule  the  claimants  acquiesced  in  the  decision ;  the  few 
appeals  made  were  generally  rejected  and  the  headman  or  headmen 
selected  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  post  and  drew  its  emoluments. 
No  new  appointments  were  made  during  the  currency  of  the  Settle- 
ment, but  while  the  operations  of  the  Revision  were  in  progress  and 
especially  after  the  new  assessments  had  been  announced,  I  had 
ivesented  to  me  no  fewer  than  173  applications  for  the  post  of 
headman.  Many  of  these  were  presented  by  descendants  of  the  so- 
called  headmen  who  had  come  under  reduction  in  1862,  representing 
that  they  or  their  fathers  were  formerly  headmen  and  haa  lost  their 
appointments  simply  because  the  assessment  of  the  village  was  small, 
and  claiming  the  restitution  of  the  post  now  that  the  assessment  had 
beens  increased.  Others  again  were  made  by  men  having  no  hereditary 
claim,  real  or  ima^nary,  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  assessment 
having  been  raised  tne  number  of  headmen  snould  be  increased,  or  on 
the  ground  that  the  present  arrangements  did  not  properly  represent 
them  or  were  inadequate  for  the  good  management  of  the  village. 
Most  of  the  applications  were  made  more  for  the  sake  of  the  power  and 
position  of  headman,  which  are  highly  valued,  than  for  the  emoluments. 

According  to  the  Land  Revenue  Rules,  the  number  of  village  head- 
men should  be  as  small  as  is  compatible  with  the  efficient  performance^of 
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their  duties  and  the  representation  of  the  various  interests  concerned ; 

and  a  circular  issued  by  the  Financial  Commissioner  directs  that  as  a 

general  rule  one  headman  should  be  considered  sufficient  for  every 

lis.  500  of  assessment    I  had  seen  in  Guigion  and  Bohtak  the  evils 

resulting    from  an  excessive  number    of   headmen,  and  the    extent 

to  whicn  it  weakens  the  administration,  and  was  therefore  inclined 

to    be    very  chary  in  recommending  the    increase    of   the    present 

number ;  all  the  more  so,  as  the  large  number  of  applicationa  showed 

that  unless  the  line  were  strictly  drawn,  the  relations  between  headmen, 

roprietors  and  tenants  throughout  the  district  would  become   serious* 

y  unsettled.     I  therefore  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  letting  well 

alone  and  of  interfering  witn  existing  arrangements  only  where  they 

seemed    clearly    inadequate.     I    refiised    to    consider    the    so-called ' 

la/mharddri  oi  the  Summary  Settlement  as  constituting  any  claim 

to    a    separate    post    now,  tiiough  where  there    seemed    other   good 

reasons  the  idjzt  that  the  applicant's  ancestor  was  formerly  one  of  the 

leaders  of  the  village  was  accepted  as  strengthening  his  claim.     Where 

it  was  a  question  of  the  representation  of  interests,  I  paid  attention  to 

the  extent  to  which  the  interests  conflict,  to  the  natural  affinities  and 

repulsions  of  the  parties ;  for  instance,  I  thought  it  more  important  to 

have  separate  headmen  for    Sikh  and  Musalm^n  patiis  than  for  two 

fKLttis  of  Sikh  Jats  who  differed  only  in  their  clan.    Acting  on  these 

principles  I  recommended  for  sanction  only  16  of  the  173  applications 

and  dismissed  the  remainder.     The    claims   were  generally  investi-* 

gated  when  the  whole  village  was  assembled  to  hear  its  new  assessment^ 

and  I  explained  my  decision  and  the  reasons  for  it  to  all  interested 

Some   30  appeals  were  preferred,  but  they  were  all  dismissed,  and  my 

recommendations    were    sanctioned    and    the    number  of  headmen 

increased  by  16  only.     There  are  now  936  headmen  in  the  660  villages. 

In  my  anxiety  to  allay  the  excitement  on  the  subject  I  perhaps 
rejected  on  the  general  grounds  stated  above  some  applications  which 
I  might  have  been  inclined  to  recommend  for  sanction  had  they 
come  up  singly.  It  seems  desirable  that  such  cases  should  b6 
decided  nrom  tmie  to  time  on  their  own  merits  without  waiting  for  a 
general  revision;  and  should  at  any  time  the  work  of  a  village  be  increased, 
as  for  instance  by  the  introduction  of  canal-irrigation,  or  should  a 
headman  on  any  emergency  show  himself  too  weak  for  the  administration 
of  the  whole  village,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  might  at  onoe  send 
up  the  particular  case  and  ask  for  the  sanction  of  the  Financial 
Commissioner  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  headmen  in  that  village. 

360,     In    other    districts     of   the  Panj4b    it    had    been    found 

advisable  in  the  interests  of  general  administra- 
nota  ^^^  ^  £^j,j^  j^  additional  link  between  Govern- 

ment and  the  people  by  selecting  the  leading  headmen,  placing  them 
in  charge  of  circles  of  villages  as  zaildirs  or  rural  notables,  making 
them  responsible  for  occurrences  within  their  circles,  and  requiring  them 
to  aid  the  officers  of  Qovemment  to  the  best  of  their  power  in  matters 
of  police  and  general  administration,  an  allowance;  bemg  granted  thent 
in  return  for  the  performance  of  these  duties  of  1  per  cent^  out  of 
the  revenue  realisable  by  Qovemment ;  and  it  was  after  some   discus^ 
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ston  decided  that  the  system  should  be  introduced  into  the  SirsA 
district  In  carrying  out  these  orders,  I  myself  took  the  votes  of  the 
headmen  for  the  men  whom  they  wished  to  be  placed  over  them. 
A  considerable  number  of  them  said  they  did  not  wish  for  any  new 
authority,  and  that  they  preferred  things  to  remain  as  they  were ; 
some  of  them  refused  to  give  any  vote  at  all ;  others  when  pressed 
voted  for  themselvea  A  large  number  of  headmen  would  not  vote  for 
any  one  by  name,  but  asked  to  have  as  zailddr  some  one  of  their  village, 
clsm,  tribe  or  religion.  There  were  altogether  935  headmen,  and  of  these 
166  voted  for  no  one,  that  is,  they  either  said  they  did  not  want  a 
zaild^r  at  all,  or  refused  to  give  any  indication  of  their  wishes ;  30 
voted  for  themselves,  24  for  some  one  of  their  religion,  34  for  one  of  their 
tribe,  52  for  one  of  their  clan,  and  only  209,  or  less  than  a  fourth  of 
the  whole,  voted  for  some  person  other  than  themselves  by  name. 
Following  the  indications  given  by  the  votes  I  endeavoured  as  ^  as 
possible  to  put  villages  oi  the  same  religion  together  under  a  man  of 
that  religion.  Where  the  number  of  the  same  religion  was  large,  I 
divided  them  by  tribes,  and  again  where  the  number  of  the  same  tribe 
was  larffe,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jats  and  Bijpdts,  I  endeavoured  to 
divide  tnem  by  clan,  putting  all  of  the  same  clan  under  a  man  of  that 
clan.  As  a  rule,  the  votes  followed  these  distinctions ;  where  they  did  not 
I  gave  more  weight  to  them  than  to  the  votes,  for  distinctions  of 
reU^on,  tribe  and  clan  are  more  lasting  than  mere  personal  likes  and 
dislikea  Generally  the  votes  were  given  for  the  most  prominent  men 
who  had  made  themselves  most  useml  to  Qovemment,  but  in  a  few  cases 
in  which  such  a  man  &iled  to  secure  many  votes,  I  made  him  a  zaildar 
over  a  small  circle  of  neighbouring  villages  where  he  had  shown  him- 
self able  and  willing  to  aid  the  tahsil,  Canal  and  Settlement  offidala 
to  establish  schools,  make  roads,  vaccinate  children,  clean  villages, 
plant  trees,  kill  locusts,  and  otherwise  to  help  in  administrative 
arrangements;  and  in  one  or  two  cases  in  which  votes  were  given  for 
a  man  who  had  held  back  when  others  were  doing  their  best  to  aid 
in  such  matters,  I  disregarded  the  votes  and  refused  to  appoint  him 
zaild&r.  So  mixed  up  toother  are  the  villages  of  different  religions, 
tribes  and  clans  in  this  district,  and  so  limited  is  the  influence  of  even 
the  most  important  headmen,  that  a  distribution  on  these  principles 
has  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  small  zails.  At  first  I  thought  of 
dividing  each  tahsil  mto  a  few  large  circles  and  appointing  men  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  in  time  gain  influence  over  the  villages 
placed  under  them.  The  Financial  Commissioner  however  (Mr.  Lyall) 
expressed  his  opinion  that  special  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  district,  and  that  in  arranginfi^  the  zails  we  should  follow 
the  natural  divisions  of  the  people,  take  things  as  we  find  them,  and 
give  each  zaild4r  a  drcle  of  such  a  size  as  a  man  of  his  calibre  may  be 
expected  to  work  properly,  placing  under  him  those  villi^[es  over  which 
he  already  possesses  some  influence  or  may  be  expected  to  gain  some 
within  a  reasonable  time.  I  acted  on  this  principle  in  distributing  the 
villages  into  zaUs  and  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  compactness 
of  the  circles.  It  looks  bad  on  a  map  to  have  an  irregular  straggling 
zail,  but  in  practice  there  is  little  harm  in   such  an  arrangement;  if  a 
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zaflcUr  has  under  him  a  village  of  his  own  religion  within  ten  miles  of 
his  home,  it  does  not  lessen  his  usefulness  or  influence  in  the  village 
that  he  should  have  in  going  to  it  to  pass  through  a  village   of  another 
religion  -v^rhich  is  not  in  his  circle.     These  arrangements  were  explained 
to  all  the  headmen  of  each  tahsil  and  their  objections  were  heard  and 
decided  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  and  myself,  after  full  discussion 
with  the  parties  interested.    A  register  was  then    drawn  up  showing 
the  villages  in  each  circle,  the  tribe  and  religion  of  the   inhabitants,  the 
votes  of  the  headmen  and  other  particulars,  with  a  note  of  the  reasons 
which  led  the  Deputy  Commissioner  atd  myself  to  adopt  the  arrange- 
ments made  and  to  reject  the  claims  of  those  men  whom    we  did  not 
smpoint.     This  register  with  accompanying  maps  is  now  in  the  Deputy 
Commissioner's  omca    All  the  arrangements  we  proposed  were  sanctioned 
Qud  the  appeals  made  were  all  dismissed.     Of  the   147  villages  whose 
inhabitants    are  principally    Sikhs,    115   have    been  placecT  under  a 
Sikhzaild&r;  of  the  231  Hindu  villages,  167  have  been  placed  under  a 
Hindu;  and  220  of  the  261  Musalm&n  villages  have  been  placed  under 
a  Musalman  zaildar,  so  that  only   148  of  thfe  650  villages  in  the  district 
have  been  placed  under  a  zaildir  whose  religion  differs  from   that  of 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.    Again,  of  the  whole  650  villages,  471 
have  been  placed  in  the   zail  of  a  man  of  the  same    tribe,  ana  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  place  ^50  under,  a  man  of  the  same  clan  as  the 
majority  of  the  proprietors.     Of  the   20&  cases  in  which  a  headman 
voted  for  some  one  other  than  himself  by    name,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  satisfy  150of  the  votea     The  zaild4rs  thus  appointed  form 
as  good  a  representation  of  the  peasants  of  the  district  as  could  be  got. 
Few  men  of  any  influence  amons:   the  peasantry  have    been  omitted. 
Some  men  of  note,  especially  men  belonging  to  the  tracing  classes, 
were  refused  the  poists  they  coveted  chiefly  because  their  influence  was 
confined  to  the  towns  or  was  not  acceptable  to  the  villagers  or  not  likely 
to    be    employed  for    their  good     The  following  analysis  of  the  69 
appointments  will  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  diflferent 
classes  of  land-owners.    As  regards  reli^on,  there  are  29  Musalmans, 
22  Sikhs  and  18  Hindus,  of  whom  one  is  a  Bishnoi.     As  regards  tribe, 
there  are  86  Jats  or  Jits,   18   RAjputs,  5   Bodlas,   3     Rdins,  and  one 
of  each  of  the  tribes,   Chiahtf,  Snaikh,   Pathan,  Brahman,   Gosdyan, 
Kumhdr  and  Kh&tL    As  regards  clan,  of  the  22  Sikh  Jats,  9  are  Sid- 
dhus ;  of  the  18  MuSsalmdn  Kkjputs,  6  are  Wattus,  4  Tunrs,  3  Panw^s 
and  2  Bhattis  ;  and  of  the  B&gri  Jdts  3  are  Qoddras. 

The  following  statement  gives  an  abstract  of  the  arrangements  for 
each  tahsil,  the  zaildar's  average  emoluments  being  calculated  at  1  per 
cent,  on  the  estimated  average  assessment  on  which  cesses  are  levied : — 


Tahsil. 

Number 
of  Tillaget. 

Amount 
of  allow- 
ance. 

Number 
of  saild&rt. 

Average 

number  of 

villni;eB. 

Areriii^e 
nnnual 
pnu'lu- 
mente. 

Dnbwili 

199 
167 
294 

iU. 

1.109 
786 
927 

is 

21 
80 

11 

7 
10 

lis. 
62 
87 
81 

Totnl  of  tlie  dittrieb     ... 

650 

2.821 

69 

9 

41 
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As  the  emolumenta  were  thought  too  small,  the  Deputy  Oonmiis- 
sioner  and  I  were  authorised  to  supplement  them  by  grants  out  of  the 
land-revenue  to  selected  zaildto  not  to  exceed  \  per  cent  on  the  total 
land-revenue,  and  the  grants  proposed  by  us  amounting  to  Rs.  694  were 
sanctioned,  so  that  the  total  cost  to  Qovemment  of  this  additional  link 
in  the  administration  is  Bs.  8,515  per  n-nnnni.  These  additional  grants 
{iTidm)  are  not  hereditary  and  are  held  on  condition  of  the  grantee's 
efficiently  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  as  zaildar  ;  on  the  death 
of  a  zaild&r  who  holds  a  grant,  it  may  be  bestowed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  division  on  the  deceased  zaildar's  successor  in  office  or 
on  any  other  zaild&r,  provided  that  the  main  object  for  which  these 
grants  have  been  sanctioned  be  kept  in  view,  viz.,  that  they  be  given 
to  zaild^rs  whose  receipts  from  the  ordinary  1  per  cent  allowance 
are  undesirably  small 

There  are  only  three  men  in  the  district  who  have  the  privilege  of 
a  seat  in  Darbir — ^these  are  (1)  Bdmsukhdis,  Aggarw&l  Banya  of  8iis&, 
the  District  Treasurer ;  (2)  JAnkidfa  Chamdisi  Sidh  of  Bori  who  aided 
the  fugitives  in  the  mutiny ;  and  (3)  Eamaruddin  Eh4n  Path4n  of  Sirs& 
There  are  only  nine  men  who  enjoy  the  coveted  privilege  of  sitting  on  a 
chair  on  official  occasions  {kwrsi  naah'hi)  ;  these  are  two  Rajputs,  two 
Jdts,  two  Banyas,  a  Bodla,  a  Biloch  and  a  Fathin. 

351.  The  superior  Bevenue  staff  of  each  tahsfl  consists  of  a  tahsil- 

dar  and  his  assistant  who  are  responsible  for 
^  J^he    BTipenor    rerenue    ^j^^  collection  of  the  revenue,  for  the  mainte- 

nance  of  the  record,  and  for  the  due  performance 
of  all  administrative  dutie&  The  tahsflddrs  have  also  the  powers  of  a 
Criminal  and  Civil  Court.  Above  them  there  are  usually  two  Assistant 
or  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners,  one  of  whom  is  stationed  at  F4zilka» 
both  having  Bevenue,  Criminal  and  Civil  powers ;  and  above  them 
comes  the  Deputy  Commissioner. 

352.  One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Bevenue  staff  is 

^    .        to  guard  against  famine  and  make  anangemenlB 
Orgameation  of  famine    ^  ^^^  j^     rjj^^  YdstoTj  I  have  given  of  former 

""^^  harvests  will  have  shown  how  jprecarious  the 

produce  of  the  district  is,  and  how  liable  it  is  to  suffer  from  fetal 
droughts  in  which  the  land  produces  almost  nothing  and  men  and  cattle 
are  in  danger  of  starvation  and  find  difficulty  even  in  procuring  water 
to  quench  their  thirst.  Tradition  tells  that  there  was  a  great  &mine 
in  A-D.  1759  (Sambat  1816),  but  the  era  from  which  all  modem 
village  history  dates  is  the  cpreat  chdlisa  &mine  (k&L)  of  A.D.  1783 
(Sambat  1840)  which  is  saia  to  have  lasted  for  seven  years  and  to  have 
left  the  country  desolate  of  man  and  beast.  In  more  recent  times  came 
the  famines  of  1833  (nabiya),  of  1837  when  the  cheapest  grain  sold 
at  Sirsa  at  16  seers,  of  184i3  (pdnchiya)  when  the  rate  was  20  seers» 
of  1860-61  (aatdra)  when  it  was  12  seers,  of  1868-69  (packka)  when 
it  was  14  seers,  and  the  scarcity  of  1877-78  (ckauntCaa).  Ex- 
perience has  shown,  especially  of  late  years,  that  a  &ilure  of  one 
year's  harvests  is  not  enough  to  cause  anything  like  famine  in  the 
district.  The  people  are  accustomed  to  lose  one  year's  crops  and  are 
generally  able  to  provide  for  it  by  storing  up  the  sxuplus  of  good  yean 
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or  have  sufficient  savings  to  support  themselves  until  the  next  year's 
harvest  It  is  when  a  bad  year  or  a  succession  of  poor  years  has  used 
up  all  their  surplus  stores  of  grain  and  fodder  and  exhausted  their  savings 
that  another  failure  of  harvest  is  likely  to  cause  distress ;  and  after  a 
succession  of  bad  years  it  is  necessary  to  be  ready  to  succour  distress 
should  the  rains  again  fail.  In  more  thickly  peopled  parts  of  the  country 
extensive  migration  of  the  population  under  pre^ssure  of  scarcity  is  grave 
cause  for  anxiety,  but  here  it  is  not  necessarily  a  symptom  of  serious  dis- 
tress, for  the  people  are  still  given  to  wandering  and  often  go  away  for 
a  time  to  more  favoured  tracts  to  escape  the  minor  discomforts  of  a 
drought.  For  instance,  in  the  hot  weather  of  1881,  after  the  &ilure 
of  the  rains  of  1880,  many  villages  in  the  F^L2dlka  Bohi  were  deserted 
by  half  their  population,  who  went  off  with  their  cattle  to  the  river  side 
but  were  by  no  means  in  any  great  distresa  .  It  is  however  necessary  to 
watch  the  immigrants  from  R&jpiit^na,  who  in  1860-61  and  again  in 
1868-69  wandered  north  from  Bikiner  in  lai^e  numbers  and  formed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  starving  poor  whom  it  was  necessary  to  support 
for  the  time.  One  of  the  first  and  most  efficacious  measures  of  reUef  is 
the  suspension  of  the  land-revenue  demand.  In  1860-61  Rs.  62,000, 
or  nearly  a  third  of  the  year's  demand,  were  altogether  remitted ;  in 
1868-69  Bs.  53,000  were  suspended  and  the  remissions  ultimately  amoun- 
ted to  B&  30,000.  The  revenue  is  now  so  light  and  the  district  so  much 
better  prepared  for  £unine  that  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  ever  to  remit 
revenue,  though  it  may  be  advisable  after  a  run  of  bad  seasons  to  suspend 
lar^ly.  In  1860-61  the  amount  spent  in  the  district  on  famine 
relief  is  said  to  have  been  B&  16,500,  of  which  S&  5,000  were  raised 
in  the  district  and  the  rest  given  by  Qovemment  or  the  Belief 
Committee,  and  the  number  of  daily  rations  given  during  the  period 
of  distress  was  4,78,738,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  support  of  2,600 
persons  for  six  months.  Belief  works  appear  to  have  been  started 
to  afford  employment  to  the  destitute,  and  after  the  drought  was  over 
B&  22,000  were  advanced  for  the  purchase  of  bullocks  and  B&  25,000 
for  the  purchase  of  seed.  In  1868-69  the  amount  spent  on  famine 
relief  in  Sirs&  was  Bs.  34,373,  of  which  Bs.  9,275  were  received  from 
subscriptions,  Bs.  6,598  given  by  Government,  and  Bs.  18,500  by  the 
Central  Belief  Cpmmittee ;  and  the  number  of  daily  rations  given  was 
5,97,550,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  relief  of  3,300  persons  for  six 
months,  while  the  number  of  days'  employment  given  was  2,60,987, 
which  is  eauivalent  to  work  for  1,400  persons  for  six  months.  After 
the  drougnt  was  over,  about  a  lakh  and  a  quarter  of  rupees  were 
advanced  for  the  purchase  of  cattle  and  seed,  and  these  advances 
were  not  recovered  for  several  years. 

It  seems  improbable  that,  now  that  the  Bew^i-Ffrozpur  Bailway 
runs  through  the  district,  there  will  ever  be  any  actual  scarcity  of  grain 
in  the  country,  or  that  prices  will  rise  so  high  as  in  former  &mines,  and 
the  district  is  certainly  in  other  respects  much  better  prepared  to  meet 
a  scarcity  than  it  was,  not  only  because  of  the  developmentof  iirigation 
from  the  Sirhind  and  Satlaj  inundation-canals  which  will  afford  employ- 
ment  and  food  in  time  of  need  to  many  of  the  residents  of  theDiy  U 
and  their  cattle,  but  because  the  people  generally  have  grown  richer 
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And  have  accumulated  a  much  larger  ariiount  of  capital  which  can  in 
time  of  need  be  converted  into  money  wherewith  to  buy  food.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  a  widespread  drouffht  following  a  year  of  scanty 
harvests  will  kill  off  a  large  number  of  the  cattle,  wmch  are  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  ponds  for  water  and  on  the  prairie  for  grass.  The 
loss  of  cattle  in  1860-61, 1868-69  and  even  in  the  less  severe  drought 
of  1877-78  was  enormous.  Yet  the  loss  was  soon  recovered  and  the 
district  soon  began  again  to  export  cattle,  and  there  seems  little  danger 
of  any  mortality  among  the  cattle  so  great  as  permanently  to  cripple 
the  cultivating  power  of  the  district.  In  gauging  the  extent  of 
distress  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  the  loss  of  even  a  large 
number  of  cattle  is  not  so  serious  to  the  Sirsi  peasants  as  the  loss  of  a 
harvest,  and  that  they  are  accustomed  to  losses  of  both  kinds  and 
regulate  their  system  of  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  accordingly. 
For  instance,  in  1880-81,  which  was  not  a  very  bad  year,  the  loss  of 
crops  to  the  Sirsa  peasstnts  as  compared  with  an  average  year  was  at 
least  seven  lakhs  of  rupees  or  the  value  of  some  40,000  cattle,  and  yet 
there  was  no  distress  of  any  importance.  In  preparation  for  famine 
the  district  has  now  been  divided  into  31  fetmine  relief  circles,  besides 
the  towns  of  Sirs4  and  Fazilk&,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  place  certain  selected  zaild&rs  and  others  in  charge  of  these  circles 
when  famine  threatens.  Lists  of  works  for  the  employment  of  the 
destitute  in  timfe  of  scarcity  and  of  works  for  the  better  prevention 
of  famine  have  also  been  drawn  up,  so  that  should  famine  again 
come  upon  the  district  no  time  will  be  lost  in  organising  relief 
353.  Local  self-government  has  not  yet  made  much  progress  in 
General  AdminutratxTe  the  district.  There  are  five  Municipalities 
arrangements.  deriving  an  income  chiefly  firom  a  low  octroi- 

duty  charged  on  imports,  which  is  administered  by  a  committee  of 
the  leading  residents  nominated  by  the  Deputy  Oommissioner ; 
and  a  dismct  committee  consisting  of  the  leading  peasants,  also 
nominated  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  administers  the  district 
fund,  the  principal  part  of  whose  income  is  derived  fi-om 
the  local  rate  on  the  land.  But  hitherto  the  whole  management  both 
of  Municipal  and  District  funds  has  really  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  himself,  and  the  members  of  the  committees 
have  been  rather  his  advisers  and  assistants  than  responsible  adminis- 
trators. There  are  in  the  district  two  Anglo- Vernacular  Middle  Schools 
and  19  Vernacular  Primary  Schools,  chiefly  supported  by  these  ftmds, 
besides  105  indigenous  schools  supported  by  the  people.  There  are 
two  dispensaries  with  a<xx)mmodation  for  in-patients,  one  at  Fazdlka 
in  charge  of  an  Assistant  Surgeon,  and  one  at  Sirs4  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  Civil  Surgeon  who  exercises  general  supervision  over  all 
matters  of  medical  and  sanitary  administration.  The  police  force  consists 
of  373  men  of  all  grades,  of  whom  90  are  required  for  standing  guards 
chiefly  over  the  treasuries,  so  that  only  283  are  available  for  the  general 
prevention  and  detection  of  crime;  they  are  superintended  by  a 
European  officer  in  subordination  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner.  There 
is  a  good  jail  at  Sirsd  capable  of  accommodating  412  prisoners  ;  it  is 
usually  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Civil  Surgeon. 
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854.    All  authority  centres  in  the  Depute  Commissioner  who  is 

Chief  Magistrate  and  Collector  and  is  respon- 

ttr.^°"°^       ^^^^    ^^^  ^?    criminal,  civil,    revenue,    and 

general  admimstration  of  the  district  From 
him  each  branch  of  the  administration  extends  downwards  in  a  complete 
chain ;  for  instance,  his  authority  reaches  the  lowest  class  of  cultivators 
through  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  tahsild4r,  zaildar,  headman, 
propnetor  and  tenant,  and  reaches  the  patwaris  through  sadr  kanungo, 
kinungo,  and  girdawar.  Thus  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  five  subordinate  Magistrates  and  less  than  400  police,  rules  with 
ease  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people,  scattered  over  3,000  square  miles 
of  country,  which  is  bordered  on  both  sides  for  many  miles  by  semi- 
independent  Native  States — and  there  is  not  a  soldier  within  80  miles 
of  him.    Such  is  the  value  of  prestige. 


APPENDIX  I. 

Memorandum  regarding  the  Bhutfee  Territory  by  J.  Tkomaion^  Esq.,  Lieut,' 
Governor  of  the  North-Western  Provinces^  dated  Camp  Hisiar,  dth 
January  1852. 

Having  lately  passed  through  the  Bhattee  Territory,  I  am  desirous  to 
place  on  record  such  observations  as  I  was  able  to  make  in  the  course  of  my 
prourress.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  because  Captain  Robinson,  the  present 
Superintendent,  is  about  to  leave  the  district,  and  his  successor  will  wish  to 
be  kept  informed  of  all  that  has  been  the  subject  of  enquiry  and  remarks. 

2.     I  entered  the  Territory  at  its  western  extremity   from   Mamdot  to 

F&zilkii,  and  thence  marched  by  Abohar  to  Malot 
thS^gTihedUtrSt?*^*"     and  along  the  new  route  by  Sirsa,   leaving  the   district 

at  the  eastern  extremity  a  little  beyond  Jodhka. 

8.     The  new  pargana  of  Wattu  on  the  Satlaj,  ceded   to  us  in  1843  by 

ITawdb  Bahdwal  Kh&n,  seems  to  be  improving.  Mr. 
^^Btole  of  pargana  Wat-     QYiver  has  exerted  himself  with  most  commendable  zeal 

to  promote  its  prosperity.  A  detailed  Settlement  has 
just  been  formed  of  the  inhabited  villages.  The  Settlement  is  apparently  fair 
and  moderate.  Mdlikana  should  be  given  in  a  few  cases  to  the  proprietors 
where  farmers  have  been  introduced  for  a  short  period  in  consequence  of  their 
recusancy.  With  this  alteration  the  Settlement  may  be  recommended  for 
sanction  for  the  period  of  twenty  years. 

4.  Much  may  be  expected  in  this   pargana  by  promoting  irrigation,  both 

from  the  natural  channels  of  the  river  "and  from  wells, 
in  Wattu*!'  ~"*™^*^^  Mr.  Oliver  is  sensible  of  this,  and  has  made  great  exer- 
tions for  the  purpose  with  considerable  success.  The 
sum  of  Rs.  1 ,200  was  granted  a  few  years  ago  for  the  construction  of  wells. 
By  these  means  four  pakka  wells  have  been  constructed  in  Rdmnagar,  the 
cost  of  which  will  be  repaid  to  the  Government,  and  which  will  also  yield  a 
present  income.  A  liberal  advance  of  fakkdvi  for  this  purpose  wilTnot  be  mis- 
placed. In  sanctioning  this  the  Sadr  Board  of  Revenue  should  allow  some 
relaxation  of  their  strict  rules  in  this  respect,  and  suit  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  new  country.  It  is  however  convenient  for  regularity  of  account 
that  all  disbursements  of  this  nature  should  be  made  as  takkdvi  and  so  shown 
in  the  public  accounts.  Mr.  Oliver  should  be  allowed  a  large  discretion  in  the 
formation  of  such  works.  I  have  authorized  him  immediately  to  make  his 
preparations  for  extensive  well-sinking,  making  such  disbursements  as  may  be 
necessary  from  his  inefficient  balance  in  anticipation  of  the  regular  sanction 
for  which  he  should  immediately  apply. 

5.  The  pargana  of     Wattu    may    advantageously    be    considered    as 

divided   into  two  portions  by  the  road  which  traverses 

..S"S^!V'''w''rf!^t '"*'     it  from  Mamdot  to  BahAwalpur.     The  river-side  por- 
gatioa  of    Watta  by  ea«      ..  ,   .         .n.  «o^  *      t.-  -i.    ii  /vaw  i 

aalf.  tion   contams  43,388   acres,   of  which  14,997  are  cul- 

tivated, and  the  villages  which   are  sitiated   within   it 
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bear  a  jama  of  about  Rs.  22,000.  The  inland  portion  to  the  south  and  east 
of  the  road  contains  79,216  acres,  which  are  wholly  waste  and  unassessed  from 
want  of  means  of  irrigation.  The  whole  lies  below  the  Danda,  an  ancient 
high  bank  of  the  Satlaj,  and  is  therefore  susceptible  of  irrigation  from  the 
Satlaj  as  the  river  portion  is.  Supposing  the  inland  portion  of  the  pargana 
to  attain  the  same  degree  of  fertility  as  the  river  portion— -and  this  is  no  un- 
reasonable supposition — the  jama  of  the  land  would  be  Rs.  40,000,  which  at 
10  per  cent,  may  be  held  to  represent  a  capital  of  Rs.  4,00,000,  and  would 
warrant  an  expenditure  to  that  amount  in  the  construction  of  canak  and  ci^ 
from  the  river  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  This  scheme  is  well  deserving  of 
mature  consideration. 

6.  The  jail  is  sofELoient  for  the   required  purpose,  but  the  wards  are 
J^  fti  Viiilk4.  thatched    and  the   prisoners  chained  within   ihem    at 

night.  This  is  most  objectionable  £rom  the  risk  of  fire. 
The  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  rupees  will  enable  the  Assistant  to  make  the 
roof  pakka  and  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  chain  by  night.  This  should 
be  done  immediately.  The  requisite  cost  irill  be  sanctioned  on  application 
through  the  Conunissioner. 

7.  The  ferries  over  the  Satlaj  used  to  be  managed  by  the  civil  authorities 

at  PdzilkA  till  the  annexation  of  the  PanjAb.  The 
1m  opiSS(?to  W«  management  of  them  was  then  assumed  by  the  autho- 

rities  at  Fattahpur  Otigaira,  but  the  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration have  admitted  the  daim  of  the  Wattu  Local  Conmiittee  to  one- 
half  the  produce  of  the  ferries.  It  is  evident  that  the  ferries  can  be  much  more 
efficiently  controlled  and  managed  from  Fizilk4,  which  is  dose  on  the 
river  bank,  than  from  Fattehpur  Ougaira  which  is  far  distant.  The  Board 
will  be  moved  to  retransfer  the  ferries  to  FAzilkd  on  the  expiration  of  the 
present  farm,  and  the  net  proceeds  will  be  divided  then  as  now  between  the 
British  districts  on  either  bank  of  the  Satlaj. 

8.  Mr.   Oliver's  conduct  seems  to  have  been  called  in  question  regarding 
^   rxv  ^       •  *^®  Bahak    Bodlas  who  left    the  territories    of    tl» 

J^Sfi^S^    NawAb  of  Mamdot,  and  settled  in  pargana  Wattu.    This 

was  the  subject  of  much  enquiry,  and  Mr.  Oliver  was 
entirely  acquitted  of  all  blame.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that 
he  fomented  discord  in  the  Mamdot  territory,  or  encouraged  resistance  to  the 
legal  authority  there.  He  received,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  all  refugees  from 
that  State  wJ)o  were  not  guilty  of  heinous  crimes,  and  restrained  them  from 
making  inroads  on  the  Mamdot  territory  by  way  of  revenge.  His  instruc- 
tions are  to  continue  this  course  of  conduct,  and  to  meet  all  requisitions 
from  the  Mamdot  authorities  for  the  surrender  of  alleged  criminals  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Superintendent  of  SirsA,  or  the  British  authorities  in  the  Gis-Sat- 
laj  territory.  If  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  accused  persons  have 
really  been  guilty  of  heinous  crimes  for  which  they  ought  to  be  punished  by 
the  power  to  whom  they  are  legally  subject,  they  ought  of  course  to  be  sur- 
rendered. In  that  case  provision  must  be  made  for  the  fair  trial  and  just  sen- 
tence of  the  persons  so  surrendered.  This  is  the  course  now  pursued  along 
the  Oudh  frontier  in  concert  with  the  Resident  of  Lucknow. 

9.  The  Bhuttee  Territory  east  of  Wattu  and    above  the    Danda  is  a 

.  different  country  from   Wattu  itself,  and  the  difficuU 

etrt  of  wiuuT     ^^^^    ties  of  cultivating  and  peopling  it  are  mudi  greater. 

The  soil  is  good,  but  the  scantiness  of  the  rains  and 
entire  absence  of  all  artificial  irrigation  afford  an  efficient  barrier  to  its  redama- 
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txon  from  a  state  of  waste.  Even  in  the  eastern  portion,  wbere  the  waters  o! 
tlie  Ghaggar  generaIFy  find  their  waj  down  some  troie  or  other  in  the  year,  the 
snpply  is  so  precaiiouSy  both  as  to  quantity  and  time,  that  little  systematic  use 
can  be  made  of  the  means  of  irrigation. 

10.  The  annexed  statement  famished  to  me  by  Captain  Robinson  showa 

the  reyenne  expectations  from  the  whole  Territory  for 
isSSa""    "**"^  *^e  current  year    1851^2,  that  is  the  raM  of  the  last 

Fasli  and  kharff  of  the  present  Fasli  year.  The  state- 
ment shews  the  demand  and  collections  and  balances  for  the  Sotar  (flooded) 
lands,  and  the  Rohl  (high  unirrigated)  lands  separately.  The  produce  of  the 
former  depends  (m  the  floods  down  the  Qhaggar,  that  of  the  latter  on  the  rains* 
Last  year  the  rain  was  scanty,  but  the  promise  from-  the  Sotar  lands  wag  good, 
when  an  unusual  flood  down  the  Ghaggar  in  February  submerged  and  destroyed 
the  whole  of  the  rabi.  Hence  the  large  balance  in  lUnii.  This  year  the 
rains  commenced  most  f ayourably.  There  was  a  fine  fall  of  rain  in  July,  but 
the  Ghaggar  did  not  come  down  as  usual  in  full  flood.  Since  the  begipning 
of  August  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  rain  and  no  'flood.  Hence 
the  kharif  has  failed,  and  this  explains  the  balances  of  the  Rohi  lands;  The 
prospect  of  the  rabi  is  very  bad,  and  this  will  affect  the  returner  for  next  year. 

11.  It  Is  evident  that  little  revenue  can  be  expected  from  a  country  sq 
situated  as  the  Bhuttee  Territory  is.  Till  something  is  done  to  secure  a  regular 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation  from  some  source  or  other  large  balances  will 
constantly  arise.  But  because  this  is  the  case  we  must  not  despair.  Although 
the  fruits  of  good  management  may  not  be  so  great  and  apparent  as  elsewhere, 
yet  just  and  judicious  Government  may  do  much  to  humanize  the  people  and  to 
train  them  to  habits  of  order  and  industry.  I  proceed  to  mention  those  measures 
which  appear  to  be  best  calculated  for  this  purpose,  and  to  be  within  our 
reach. 

12.  I  have  been  struck  with  the  apparent  uncertainty  attaching  to  rights 

Settlement     defective:     ^^,  ^^^  J?  ^"^  Territory.     Although  land  appears  to  be 
the  defbeto  to  Ve  remedied,    of    small  value  and  SO  abimdant  that    it    might    be 
wdiht  whole  eompleted    supposed    little    the    object    of    desire,    there    have 
»«por*«a*  jjggjj  numerous  petitions  presented  to  me  claiming  the 

possession  of  certain  lands,  or  the  exercise  of  oertam  rights  from  which  the 
petitioners  are  debarred.  This  is  a  hopeful  symptom.  It  shows  that  we  have 
material  to  work  upon,  and  it  indicates  the  direction  our  efforts  should  take. 
Here«  as  elsewhere,  men  will  not  undertake  to  improve  land  to  which  they  hold 
no  certain  and  definite  title.  The  first  step  must  be  to  assure  every  man  of  his 
right.  Till  this  is  done  we  have  no  ground  to  eomplain  of  apathy  or  want  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  means  for  effecting  this  are  amply  at 
hand.  A  professional  revenue  survey  of  the  whole  Territory  was  made  twelve  years 
ago,  but  the  Settlement  has  not  yet  been  made.  I  requested  to  be  favoui^ 
with  a  memorandum  of  the  number  of  settled  and  unsettled  villages,  but  this 
oould  not  be  furnished  at  the  time.  There  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  even  in 
the  settled  villages  rights  are  imperfectly  defined.  This  is  a  subject  deserving 
the  dosest  attention  of  the  Sadr  Board  of  Revenue  and  of  all  connected  with 
the  district.  The  work  must  be  set  about  earnestly,  systematically,  and 
regularly.  The  operation  is  no  new  or  untried  one.  The  jama  must  of  course 
be  very  light.  The  quantity  of  revenue  to  be  realized  is  comparatively  of 
very  little  consequence.  The  great  object  is  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
people. 
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18.    Advertence  haa  already  been  had  to  the  precarious  produce  from  the 

Sotar  lands.     In  such  Settlements  as  have  been  made 

•h^uld'J  witiid!^''  *^*^    *^®^  ^^  ^^^  considerable  diversity  in  the  treatment 

of  these  lands  ;  sometimes  they  have  been  nominally 
assessed  at  the  maximum  which  can  be  realized  in  a  ^ood  year,  and  heavy 
balances  have  been  remitted  in  successive  years.  Elsewhere  they  have  been 
altogether  excluded  from  assessment  and  held  Icham.  Both  proceedings  were 
alike  at  variance  with  our  established  principles  of  revenue  administration. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  jama  should  be  fixed  at  the  fair  average  produce  of  the 
lands,  such  as  the  people  might  hope  to  be  able  to  pay  with  ordinary  prudence 
in  a  run  of  years.  In  very  bad  seasons  the  Sotar  lands  should  be  held  khdm^ 
and  the  balance  left  for  possible  recovery  in  future  years.  If  there  is  no 
balance,  and  an  unusually  good  season  occurs,  the  people  should  be  left 
without  stint  and  grudge  to  the  enjoyment  of  what  their  good  fortune  has 
given  them.  On  this  principle  I  would  wish  a  20-years  Settlement  of  the 
Sotar  as  well  as  of  the  Rohi  lands  to  be  made. 

14.     There  is  still  much  waste  and  unoccupied  land  which  it  is  most 

desirable  to  brino;  into  cultivation.  In  order  to  effect 
wWc™  Mto  Und  U  to  bo  *^^^  ^*  ^  necessary  that  the  terms  on  which  land  is  to 
granted.  ^  ^^  should   be  liberal,   determinate,   and  generally 

known.  I  thought  that  the  terms  on  which  land  was 
to  be  had  have  been  laid  down  by  the  Government,  and  I  still  think  that  this 
is  the  case.  But  no  such  terms  are  known  or  observed  in  the  district,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  vagueness  and  caprice  in  this  respect  which  can 
scarcely  have  failed  to  check  enterprise.  It  is  very  true  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  are  peculiar,  and  that  the  habits  of  the  people  are  such  as  make 
it  difficult  to  deal  with  them.  These  facts  render  it  necessary  that  the  terms 
on  which  land  is  to  be  had  should  be  carefully  considered  and  skilfully  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  The  land  in  its  natural  state  is  valuable  for 
pasturage,  and  the  object  of  letting  it  out  in  grants  is  mainly  to  secure  perma- 
nent habitation  and  a  certain  effort  at  cultivation.  The  people  have  little  or  no 
capital,  and  are  a  wandering  race,  peculiarly  indisposed  to  bind  themselves 
down  to  residence  on  a  fixed  spot.  All  grants  then  should  provide  for 
permanent  residence  as  a  condition  of  the  tenure,  and  require  collateral  security 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms.  If  seasons  of  extreme  severity  or  other 
unlooked-for  misfortune  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  grantees  and  frustrate 
their  exertions,  liberal  allowance  should  be  made  to  them  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  terms  adapted  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events  should  not  be 
precise  and  binding.  If  we  wish  to  teach  a  wild  people  regularity,  method  and 
good  faith,  we  should  begin  by  proving  to  them  that  our  own  proceedings  are 
formed  on  these  principles.  We  must  give  ourselves  no  opening  for  partiality 
or  caprice  if  we  wish  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  our  wisdom  and  justice. 
I  beg  that  in  the  spirit  of  these  remarks  the  local  authorities  will  take  the  subject 
into  their  mature  consideration,  and  propose  such  terms  as  they  think  most 
suitable.  It  is  evident  that  the  terms  prescribed  for  grants  in  the  Dt!ui  or  in 
Gorakhpur,  &c.  (vtJ^  Appendix  No.  XXI.,  Directions  to  Collectors)  are  unsuit- 
able to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  safest  way  of  arriving  at  a 
conclusion  is  to  examine  what  have  been  the  terms  on  which  land  has  been 
hitherto  granted  in  the  Territory,  and  to  adopt  that  course  of  proceeding  which 
has  generally  been  found  most  successful. 

15.     The  attention  of  the  local  authorities  has  been  well  directed  to  the 

,  .  opening  out  of  roads  through  the  country.     So  far  as 

em  rj.     ^^^  formation  of  the  mere  road  goes  the  work  is  easy. 
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for  the  so3  is  smooth  and  hard  for  ordinary  traffic.  Bat  the  important  work  is 
to  provide  secm^e  and  convenient  halting  places  along  the  roads.  This  too  has 
been  well  commenced,  and  is  still  in  progress.     Eyeiy  halting  place  should 

•  Tha  Government  hare  ordered  thP  eomtruotion  by  the  ^^ye   its   WeU»  and  tank  for 

ezecatire  officer  of  a  well  at  Malaut.    It  is  much   wanted  public  USe,  entirely  or  partly 

there,  hot  the   Mecutije  offiwr  at  Delhi  ie  helpl<»  here,  fonned  by   the   GoTemment 

He  eannot  make  it,  and  I  hare  deeired  Mr.  OliTer  at  Fazilka  ,., ,  . .  ^     \ ^  i n ,^  * 

immediately  to  eet  abont  the  undertaking,  and  will  place  at  ^*h  its  Safe  and  WCll-guarded 

his  diepoeal  the  money  which  would  have  been  dubuned  serai    containing     accommo- 

tbiongh  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  dation    for  both  natives  and 

Europeans.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  sale  on  fair  terms  of  all 
ordinaiy  articles  of  food. 

16.  The  present  line  of  road  runs  from  8irs&  by  Dabw&li  and  Malaut  to 
FAzilk4  and  Muazzam  Gh&t  along  the  Customs  line.  I  should  like  to  see  an 
alternative  line  opened  running  from  Sirs4  south  of  the  present  line  and  beyond 
Customs  jurisdiction  by  Abohar  to  Jhangar  Gh&t.  This  might  often  be  adopted 
by  camels  laden  with  sugar  which  had  paid  duty  and  wished  to  avoid  the  further 
interference  of  the  Customs  officers.  Little  more  would  be  requisite  than  ta 
clear  and  mark  out  the  line.     Stations  might  gradually  be  formed  along  it. 

17.  There  seems  some  reason  to  hope  that  when  the  line  of  road  has 
been  formed  across  the  Panjdb  in  continuation  of  this  line,  and  when  the  road 
from  Lahore  to  Multan  is  also  completed,  this  route  by  Sirsi  and  FdzilkA 
will  be  often  adopted.  Already  there  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  traffic 
upon  it. 

18.  The  town  of  Sirs&  itself  appears  to  be  flourishing,  and  will  probably 
Th  to       f  s'raA  advaucc  in   wealth   and  importance    as    the    country 

around  it  becomes  better  cultivated  and  more  populous. 
The  public  buildings,  the  jail,  katcherries,  &c.,  are  very  good,  and  the  town  is 
Captain  Robinson's  ex-  a^D^^^^Wy  supplied  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
ertions  for  the  improre-  protection  and  convenience  of  the  people.  These 
ment  of  the  town  and  advantages  are  mainly  owing  to  the  public  spirit  and 
^*™*'  indefatigable   exertions  of    Captain   E.   Robinson,   the 

Superintendent,  who  has  now  held  the  office  for  upwards  of  twelve  years.  In 
the  whole  district  as  well  as  in  the  town  his  efforts  have  been  great  and  uninter- 
mitted.  The  improvement  during  his  tenure  of  office  has  been  considerable. 
That  it  has  not  been  greater  is  owing  to  accidents  of  season  over  which  he 
could  exercise  no  control.  No  small  share  of  the  praise  which  is  most  justly 
his  due  consists  in  the  wonderful  patience  and  perseverance  with  which  he  has 
steadQy  carried  on  his  plans,  notwithstanding  disappointments  and  discourage- 
ments which  would  have  borne  down  a  less  determined  spirit.  He  is  at  length 
forced  away  from  the  appointment  by  broken  health,  which  will  admit  of  no 
further  delay.  In  him  the  people  lose  a  firm  and  kind  friend,  the  Government 
a  most  energetic  and  faithful  servant.  It  is  hoped  that  his  successor  will 
vigorously  apply  himself  to  carry  out  the  schemes  which  have  engaged  Captain^ 
Bobinson's  attention. 

19.  With  this  view  Captain  Robinson  has  promised  to  leave  to  his  sue* 
cesser  ample  notes  of  all  points  which  he  considers  deserving  of  consideration. 
But  he  also  gives  hope  of  being  able  at  his  leisure  after  leaving  the  district  ta. 
compile  a  fuller  narrative  of  his  own  experience  in  the  district  and  of  all  that 
he  considers  necessary  to  its  further  improvement.  Some  such  document  as 
this   will  be  most  useful,   and  assistance  will  readily  be  given  towards  its 
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prepanttion  bj  the  grant  of  a  aam  to  meet  any  b^oeesaij  ezpeftses  wUeb  it 
may  inTolye. 

20,    It  wa6  brought  to  my  notice  that  there  was  much  waste  land  romid 

Sirs&y  the  site  of  old  mins,  and  nnsnited  in  its  present 

loJL'rf  aiSf  """^  ^*«  ^^^  cultivation,  which  might  be  formed  into  gar- 

dens if  sufficient  inducement  were  held  out.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  the  desirableness  of  encouraging  this  in  every  possible  way. 
Bules  might  be  laid  down  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  place,  and  oom« 
piled  in  the  spirit,  but  not  letter,  of  those  prescribed  in  Appendix  No.  XXIX., 
Directions  for  Collectors  for  the  appropriation  of  Nazm  lands.  Those  who 
have  already  made  gardens  without  any  express  terms  should  be  treated  with 
leniency  and  o(msideration.  New  apidicants  should  be  required  to  pay  the  full 
value.  The  steps  in  the  process  would  be  theee— mark  off  all  the  land  avail* 
aUe  for  the  purpose  round  the  town,  divide  it  into  suitable  allotmente*  fix  an 
equitable  upset  price,  advertise  for  api^cations.  When  application  is  niade  for 
any  lot,  put  it  up  at  the  upset  price  for  sale  by  public  auction  and  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  sums  thus  raised  may  be  held  in  deposit  as  NaatU  funds, 
and  disbursed  by  the  local  agents  under  the  sanction  of  ihe  Gommissioner  far 
the  improvement  of  the  town. 


APPENDIX  n. 


The  Panjdbi  and  Bdgri  dialeeU  a$  •pohm  in  the  Sina  LUtrht];  with  Verses, 

Proverbs  and  Sayings. 

I  hare  in  the  body  of  the  report  (§  100)  giren  a  general  account  of 
the  main  differenoee  between  the  Panj&bf  and  B^lgri  dialects,  and  in  this  Ap- 
pendix I  give  them  more  in  detail,  with  a  few  verses,  ballads  and  proverbs 
collected  from  the  peasants.  The  collection  is  very  meagre,  but  may  serve 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  two  dialects. 

The  genitive  affix  is  as  follows  >-* 

Vfd;  FanjiH.        DuvodU.  Sdgr{. 

Before  a  nominative  matoaline  tingular     ...     hd  ...    dd        ...      go         ...  ro^  rau 

Before  a  masoiiline  singalar  in  iin  oblique    kS  ...    <ie        ..•      ge         ...  re 

eaee  or  a  mmcaline  plural. 

Orfbre  a  feminine  BHigular      ...                ...    M  ....   d{        ...      f{         ...  K 

Before  a  fettfinine  plural          ...                ...     hi  «•«    digd»  ...     ffi         ...  ri 

The  dsdire  and  accusative  affix  is — 

Urdu.  P(gmfdbi.  Bdgr{. 

§60  »••    Miy  ana  •••    ae 

The  active  case  before  a  past  tense  which  is  marked  by  ne  in  Urdu  takes 
no  termination  in  Panj&bi,  and  in  B&gri  sometimes  the  ne  of  Urdu  and  sometimes 
no  termination,  e.  ^.,  "  I  did  it" — 


Urdu 

••• 

••• 

••• 

...  Mataae  Iriya 

PanJ6b£ 

••« 

••• 

••• 

..,  MaM  kiid 

Bixri 

>•• 

•«• 

•»• 

...  main  karid 

The  base  of  the  plural  which  in  Urdu  ends  in  on,  in  Panjdbi  and  B&gri 

ends  in  an,  and  in  Panj&bi  this  termination  is  also  used  for  the  nominative 

plural  of  a  masculine  noun,  which  in  Urdu  has  no  termination,  e,  g.,  active 

case — 

Urdm  ,M  #••  •••    lamhardA/ronns 

FanJdH      ...  ...  lambarddrdn 

Bdgri         ..•  ...  ...    lamharddirdm  me 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  postpositions.  Some  of  them  are  as 
follows : — 

BmglUh  meamiag.  Urdu,  PanfdU.  Bdgri, 

j„  ._-^  f  d4  viek,  viehf  ( ke  mdm 

lo  ...  awi      ...  j^  ^n  *"lremd4m 

Out  of.  from      ...  se         ...    le,  ikon,  tea.  on  ...  [^Z:,  laL 

With,  along   with  k9  Mk  ...     dt  ndl  ...     ke  eang^  gmlf  sdge 

Kfar  ...  pdi       ...    kol  .•»    dhor$,  kans^  k§n§,  kini 

Without  ...bad       ...(**'*'J^*^*  ...     bin,  Una 

Behind  ...  piekke  ...    magar  »..     pdehhe 

On  ...  dpar     ...    uiU,  is  .,.  upar 

Below  ...  nieke     ...    kei  ,.«     iaU 

In  Panjdbi  the  full  form  of  the  feminine  plural  is  generally  given  in 
adjectives  and  participles,  e.  g.,  hdriydn  bdg&n  ga^dn*^**  the  rabi  crops  have 
been  sown." 


(    viii    ) 


orms  of  the 

pronoans  are  given  below — 

Urdu. 

PamfdU. 

Bdgri. 

««f    ^VCvvW 

„♦  main 

...  flMivorwoJi 

,,,  ffi^rtf 

...  M#ra 

...  tmero 

«a.    mMlm 

...  <iWii  asdn 

...  fliA<(  or  «ii  or  mA# 

...  hamdra 

...  oMdddtddd 

...  fliA<lro,  mdro 

...  kamko 

...  Aam<l»ic,  «c{ii« 

...     ^VnONV 

...  <W 

...  id,  tain 

•••  foift 

...  tera 

...  ^•ra 

...  tero 

...  <«m 

...  <ii«i«,  <««(£» 

...  torn 

...  /tftniktra 

...  ttudda,  tmhdda 

..    ihdra 

...  tumko 

...   Illfll<f»»,  ^KJkiMI 

...  <ili»« 

...  y^^ 

...  ih,  ek 

...  y<i,  d 

...  i*A;rf 

...  c&itci 

...  <»^o 

...  mIto 

...  ehnn 

...    »Afle 

..,  to«A 

...  oA 

...  ho 

...  uika 

...  ««({<{,  okdd 

...  Mdfea,  A«ro 

,..  tw^o 

...    IMMI 

...  w«« 

...  utne 

...   «# 

...  KuM 

...  i^attMa 

...  kUkra 

I 
My 

We 

Oar 
To  us 
Tlioa 
Thy 
You 
Your 
To  yoa 
This 
Of  this 
To  this 
That 
or  that 
To  that 
He  (actiTe) 
Which 

The  gerand  of  the  verb  id  formed  in  Urda  by  na,  in  Panj&bi  by  an^  and  in 
B&gri  by  bo.    In  Panj4bi  if  the  root  ends  m  a  yowel  a  lo  is  inserted,  0.^.— 


Englith, 
Eatiugi  to  eat 


Urdu. 

...  Kntttna 


PanidH. 
••t  kkdu 


SdgT%m 

...  hhdbo 


The  present  participle  is  formed  in  XTrdn  by  t&  and  in  PanjAbi  by  da  with 
a  nasal  inserted  if  the  root  ends  in  a  vowel,  0.y, — 


Sniflish, 
Eatiug 


Urdu. 
...  khdld 


Panjdhi. 
kkdndd 


The  B&grf  has  a  pecnliar  past  participle  passive  in  dor  which  is  perhaps 
connected  with  the  form  in  Urda  in  hua^  e.g. — 


Bnglith. 
Struck 


Urdu. 
...  mdrd  hda 


Bdgri. 
...  wkdrdor 


This  form  is  both  masculine  and  feminine. 


Several  past  participles  are  irregularly   formed  in  different  ways  in  the 
different  dialects,  «.y.— 


SngUik.                Moot. 

Urdu. 

PanjM. 

Pdgri, 

Dona              •••  ikar) 

...  kigd 

...  kUd 

...  karia 

Dead              ...  (mar') 

...  mar  a 

...  miua  moiga 

•.I     ... 

Become          ...  (Ao) 

...  hda 

...  hoiga 

...  Aegra 

The  auxiliary  verb  ^'  to 

be"  has  different  forms  in  the  different  d 

Present  2Vm#. 

JSnglish. 

Urdu. 

Pamdhi. 
...  Mn 

BdgH. 

lit  lingular  .„  am 

...  hdn 

e^ 

2nd  singular...  art 

...     nOm 

...  hai 

...  SOS,  ee 

8rd  singular ...  is 

...  kai 

...  hai 

...  sot, «« 

let  pluml     ^.  are 

...  hain 

...  hain 

■••  ton 

2nd  plural    ...  are 

...  ho 

...  ho 

...    90 

8rd  plural    ...  are 

...  hain 

...  han 

•«•  saa 

PaH  Tenee. 

Singular  ...  WTf 

...  ihd 

*.%  ei 

...  hd,  lo 

Plural      ...  were 

...  zne 

...  ean 

1*.    wS 

(    ix    ) 

The  present  tense,  wbich  in  Urda  and  PanjdbC  is  formed  by  a  participle 
with  an  auxiliary  verb,  is  in  BAgri  the  form  which  is  used  in  Panjdbi  and 
Urda  as  the  subjunctiye  and  conditional  :— 


1st  singular 
2nd  iingalar 
8rd  singular 
1st  plural 
2nd  plaml 
Srd  plural 


Snffliik. 

do,  am  doing 
dosit  art  doing 
doe9f  %9  doing 
do,  ate  doing 
do,  are  doing 
do,  are  doing 


Urdu. 

...  harid  h4n 

**  ]  katid  hU 

•••  Icarie  hain 
,••  karieho 
,.•  harto  kain 


••• 


Fanjdbl 

hardd  hdn 

..«  kardd  kai 

...  iarde  hain 
...  karde  ho 
..•  karde  han 


Bdgri, 

•••  karnn 

...  kare 

...  kardn 
...  karo 
••.  kofeu 


The  fatore  tense  is  formed  as  follows  in  the  three  dialects  :— 


1st  singular 
2nd  singular 
Srd  singular 
1st  plural 
2nd  plural 
Srd  plural 


•.• 


Sngliih, 
ekalldo 
wUi  do 
will  do 
ehall  do 
will  do 
will  do 


t*« 


••• 


Urdu, 
kardngd 
karegd 
karegd 
karenge 
karoge 
karenge 


PanJdU 
...  kardngd,  karsdn 
...  karegd,  karti 
...  karegd,  karu,    karei 
...  karinge,  karedn 
...  karoge 

karange,  karean 


••• 


•  M 


Bdgri. 

karehin 

karehi 

karehi 

karshdn 

•.* 
karehan 


The  Panj&bi  uses  the  form  in  iye  impersonally,  as  giar  nujdiyef 
to  be  gone  home  (by  me  )7  ■»  am  I  to  go  home  7 

Some  of  the  commoner  adverbs  are  as  follows  : — 


it 


JEnglieh, 
Mere 
There 
Either 
Where? 
Whatf 
Again 
Thie  gear 
Now 
Thme 
Mow 
Theeamo 
Verg 


••• 


Urdu, 
gahdn 
wahdn 
idhar 
kahdn 
kgd 
phir 
imedl 
ab 
aite 
kgdnkar 

hahut 


•o 


M  • 


•  ■• 


•  •• 


Some  of  the  commoner  oonjnnctions  :— 


Snglieh. 
And 

V 
Then 

UntU 

Whether 


•  ■0 


«•• 


Urdu, 
our 

Jo 

to 
jabtak 

khwdh 


••• 


••• 


••0 


t*» 


PanjdH. 

Mdgr{. 

itthe 

a*. 

atthe,  dike 

utthe 

... 

hatha 

in 

•  f  • 

inne 

kitthe 

•  •4 

kathe 

hi 

•  .• 

ke 

mar,  mor 

•  •. 

it,  itwdri 

•  •• 

aie,ei 

hnn 

... 

ib 

ainwen,  {nw{n 

••• 

ugdn 

k^nwtn 

•  t. 

hikkof'ai 

•  •• 

... ... 

dher 

•  #• 

ghano 

ranjdU 

Bdgri. 

hor,  te 

•  •• 

aur 

jaikar 

•  •• 

jiko 

tdn 

•  •• 

td 

jadkaar 

•  •• 

4  ad  lag 

bhdwen 

... 

ud 

And  some  of  the  commoner  interjections  are  :— 


JSnglith, 

Urdu. 

PanjM. 

Tee 

No 
Quick 

True 

...    hdn 
...    nah{n 
...    Jald{ 

...    sack 

...    dho 
•••    na 

...    ehhetl{,  khur{ 
(  eat  baehan    ) 

...  1 i^        I           r 

•  •. 


BdgrC 

hamho 

k6  n{n  (for  koi  nahin) 

begd 

bhald 


(      X       ) 


Some  namberB  are  : — 


EngU$h. 

Urdu, 

Pa^idbi. 

BdsfH. 

1 

••• 

9k 

••• 

«•• 

9k 

2 

••• 

do 

••■ 

do,  (datire  dodnmi) 

•■• 

do 

8 

•  M 

tfte 

im 

trai,  Un  (gen- 

ItommIO.** 

Urn 

4 

•»• 

ehdr 

••• 

ei^ 

••• 

okdr 

5 

■  •• 

pdnek 

•  •• 

Pfnf 

«•• 

pdnei 

6 

•  •• 

wkke 

•*• 

akki 

«•• 

ckko 

7 

■  •• 

•6i 

•«• 

^ai 

«•• 

idi 

8 

•  •1 

dih 

••• 

atk 

••• 

dih 

9 

•  •• 

nam 

••* 

ntm 

••» 

MM 

10 

•  •• 

dot 

•  •• 

dok 

••t 

das 

17 

•  •• 

sairak 

»*t 

•at&ra 

••• 

Moirak 

10 

•  •• 

uitd 

•  t« 

uma 

•■• 

S"* 

80 

<•• 

M 

•  •• 

ta 

••• 

88 

t«* 

^F^^w9 

•  •• 

bdM 

■•• 

bd4t 

84 

•  •• 

ehamhig 

•t 

ekamM 

■•• 

ektmU 

86 

•  •« 

iMabHi 

•  ■• 

elhdoa 

••• 

ehldU 

89 

•  •• 

mmaUU 

•  •• 

unatta 

••• 

gmtUU 

The  following  veises  in  PanjAbi  on  Tenani-riglii  were  composed  daring 
Settlement  operations  by  JAXt^  tenant  of  Dabwfli  Dhib. 


AD&li  mere  b4r  bas^ 
Chir  khdnt-thon  khalkat  ii 
LambardAdm  kol  h^iS 

Nil  pyfa  de  bh6en  kadh&i 
Hon  j&n  de  din  im4n  kbubilf 

S&midar  te  arji  Ui 

H&kim  us  di  bbfien  kbuhAi 

Is  k&ntin  di  khabar  na  Ui 
Jihra  kiti  ban  Sark&r 
Bedakbli  kami  nahin  darker 

Lambardiur  nnn  pind  likhiya 

S&miy&n  b&jh  na  kisi  basiya 

Jithe  s&mi  pair  na  piya 

Oh  pind  US  te  gaya  gaw&ya 
S&miy&n  b&jh  na  bandi  bh&r 

Bedakhli  kami  nahin  dark&r 

Jihrivin  s&miy&n  raldi  krykn 
Unhan  kitiy^  bahnt  kam&iyAn 
Biite  mire  te  bhtiin  ban&iy&n 

Maddh  kaddhe  te  ntttin  piiy&n 

T&n  lambard&r&n  ghair  kar&iy&n 


My  God  peopled  the  desert. 

People  came  from  all  quarters. 

The  lambardirs  aettled  them  beside 

them 
And  coaxed  them  to  break  up  land. 
Now  they   haye  thrown  away    their 

good  faith 
And    brought    claims   againat    their 

tenant 
And  the  ruler  has  taken   away  his 

land. 
We  knew  nothing  of  this  law. 
Which  Sark&r  has  now  put  in  force. 
Ejectment  is  not  right. 

The  village  had  the  lambardir's  name 

only  recorded. 
Ko    one    settled    a    Tillage    without 

tenants. 
Where  the  tenant  did  not  place  his 

foot 
That  village  was  lost  to  the  lambardir. 
Without  tenants  the  burden  could  not 

have  been  sustained* 
Bjeetment  is  not  right. 

The  tenants  that  came  together 

Performed  great  labours. 

Cleared  away  the  bushes  and  cultivated 

the  land, 
Took  out  the  roots  and  made  field 

boundaries. 
Yet  the  lambardilrs  got  them  declared 

tenants-at-will. 


(     xi     ) 


H&kim  (A  bbi  chi  khnbiijia 
NUm  ni  k&i  koi  Sarkir 
Bedakhili  kami  nahin  darkir 


The  raler  too  took  away  their  land. 
Sarkir  has  done  no  iustioe. 
Ejectment  is  not  right. 


Ikko  lambardir  bas&we 

S&ml  n&  kii  kol  bahiwe 
Ghhapra  kate  te  khtih&  l&we 
Bhtdn  kaddhe  te  kothe  p&ire 

Tin  nsdi  and&ja  &we 
Ptbri  dewe  kit  beg&r 
Bedakhili  kami  nahin  darkir 


If  the  lambardir  alone    people   the 

Tillage, 
Settle  no  tenant  beside  him, 
Dig  the  pond  and  make  tiia  well. 
Break  up  the   land    and    boild    the 

houses. 
Then  his  daim  may  be  accepted. 
(If  he  alone  do  the  hegdr), 
Ejectment  ia  not  ligi^. 


Simiyi&n  dendiy&n  kir  hegk 
Viddhi  kh&ndib  lambardir 
Bedakhili  ntte  hti  taiyir 
Bedakhili  kaidi  kbnd  Sark&r 
DokhAn  nfl  bas&i  bir 

Kanre  p&ni  karan  khnir 
Is  kam  di  koi  hue  bkhii 
Bedakhili  kami  nahin  dark&r 


The  tenants  do  tiu  fo^work, 

The  lambardir  devonrs  the  profits 

And  is  ready  to  eject. 

SarkiLr  itself  ejecta. 

The  people  settled  the  desert  under 

hurde^ps  ; 
The  brackish  water  distresses  them  ; 
Let  any  onetiunk  of  this. 
Ejectment  is  not  right. 


Dhakke  n6l  kisi  nahin  kaddhi 
Hon  t&  bhile  sab  koi  raddhi 

Lambardir&n  &p  kadh&iy&n 

Simididb  te  arjijdn  liij&a 

Hikim  nnh&n  diyan  bhdiyfin  khnh&i- 

yan 
S^yto  ro-ke  ghar  nti  iijin, 

Unhin  kite  lok  khnir 
Bedakhili  kami  nah&i  darUur 


No  one  broke  up  the  land  by  force  ; 

Now,  indeed,  every  one  expects  pay- 
ment for  permiflsion  to  coltiyate  ; 

It  was  the  lambardfrs  tfaemsdves 
that  got  the  land  broken  up  ; 

They  have  brought  claims  against  the 
tenants, 

The  Hikim  has  taken  away  their 
land, 

The  tenants  have  come  home  weep- 
ing. 

They  hare  made  the  people  wretched. 

Ejectment  is  not  right. 


Jihre  lok  is  r&j  ich  yasde 

Kii  ronde  kii  hasde 
Bhtin  khuhib  agere  nasde 

LambardAr  sidhi  ni^  dasde 
Likhe  bAjh  nahin  itb4r 

Bedakhili  kami  nahin  darkar. 


Of  the  people    who  live  under  this 


Some  weep,  some  laugh, 

(The  tenants)  having  had  their  lands 

taken  from  them  flee  on  elsewhere. 
The  lambanUrs  do  not  tell  the  troth  ; 
Nothing  is  believed  without  evidence 

in  writing. 
Ejectment  is  not  right. 


(     xii     ) 


Einb&n  kinbto  nti  t&\  eh  k&ri 
Lekhi  karde  ]&  patwari 

Eiai  di  rakm  na  ]&we  m&ri 
Eisi  nt  dobe  kisi  n6  tin 

Jisdi  bM  bedakbili  s&ri 

Usde  yf&ste  sakbti  bb&H 
Jidbar  j&we  sab  kol  m&ri 
Eiy&mat  badle  desi  s&ri 

Orak  sabnd  lesi  milr 
Bedakbili  kami  nabin  darkar 


For  Bome  ibis  BAj  is  adTantageoos, 
Tbe  patw4ri  goes  and  makes  up  biS: 

accounts 
(May  no  one^s  rigbt  be  injured) 
One    be   drowns,    another  he  helps 

across. 
Whoever  is  ejected    from    all    bis 

land 
For  him  it  is  great  hardship. 
Wherever  he  goes  everyone  bits  him. 
The  day  of  judgment  will  give  fall 

reparation, 
In  the  end  will  strike  down  everyone. 
Ejectment  is  not  right. 


H&kim  ky&  kantin  tikiya 

Bedakbili  di  cb&  bnkm  snn&ya 
Ap  di  khatti  d&  tb&n  ban&ya 
Isbt&mp  talb&na  n&i  lag&ya 
Ehatti  4we  kai  baj&r 

Bedakbili  kami  nahin  dark&r. 


What  law  is  this  oar  rolers  have  im-. 

posed  on  as 
In  giving  tbe  order  for  ejectment  p 
They  have  made  it  a  means  of  gain, 
Exacted  stamps  and  process  fees 
That  some  thousands  of  profit  may 

come  in. 
Ejectment  is  not  right.. 


H&kim  likhde  hik  jab&n 

Angrejin  leya  bb&l  im&n 

Lokdn  cb4e  bahafc  Enrin 
Ch4iy&n  kasmAn — karliya  j&tx 
Sdbit  rab&  n&  din  imim 
Boj  kiy&mat  hon  birdn 

Jinb4n  baddhe  k6r  eh  Vhir 
Bedakbli  kami  nabin  darker 


Oar  ralers  write  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  English  have  looked  for  good 
faith. 

People  have  sworn  on  many  Eor&ns, 

Taken  oaths — done  injury. 

Good  faith  did  not  stand    firm, 

On  the  day  of  judgment  may  they 
be  dismayed 

Who  have  told  these  great  lies. 

Ejectment  is  not  right. 


Angrejin  te  nahin  si  eh  bhira 

Banna  bakm  ch&  dende  m&ra 
"  LambardAro  mAr  lo  db4ra" 
Beimin  cb4  karan  mira 

Vasdiyan  nu  ghat  den  ajdra 
UnhAn  pbarliya  kai  kub4ra 
Pattan  lage  vasdi  b&r 
Bedakbli  kami  nahin  darker 


Ibo  mulk  liya  Angrej 
NaJiriin  katke  kardwen  rej 


We  did  not  expect  this  ill-treatment 

from  tbe  English. 
They  give  a  bad  order 
'*  Ho  lambard&rs  make  a  raid'' 
That    they    may    take    evil    counsel 

together 
And  lay  waste  inhabited   places. 
They  seized  many  axes 
Began  to  root  up  tbe  settled  waste. 
Ejectment  is  not  rigbt. 

Tbe  English  have  taken  Ibis  country 
That  they  may    excavate  canals  and 
irrigate  it. 


(    xiii    ) 


Pakk&  kof  ns  dend&  rej 

Jihre  karsin  makar  phirej 
UnhAnna  4we  Rab  di  mdr 
Bedakhli  karni  nahin  dark&r 


No    one  explains    exactly    what    he 

means. 
Whoever  practise  deceit 
On  them  be  God's  curse. 
Ejectment  is  not  right. 


Yekho  loko  eh  ki  hohi 
B£d8h£h  Rdje  kisi  n&  khohi 

Is  tadbir  se  basi  rohi 

Molk  yasdwe  rdj&  sohi 

Koi  nidn  kare  Sarkdr 
Bedakhli  karni  nahin  darker 


take 


was 


See  people  what  is  happening. 
Emperors   and     Rajas   did   not 

away  any  one's  land. 
It    was  thus  that    the    desert 

peopled. 
Who   peoples  the  country,    he  is  a 

Raja. 
Mny  Sarkdr  do  some  justice. 
Ejectment  is  not  right. 


Sadi  terahwin — na  ho  rohe 
Gallan  hor  te  bande  ohe 

Lok  t&  howen  khote  drohe 
Kasmdn  ch&  te  jinhdn  khohe 

Tin  oh  kiku  langhsan  p&r 
Bedakhli  karni  nahin  darker 


It  is  the  18th  century, — Rage  not. 
Things  are  different  and   persons   are 

the  same 
People  are  false  and  lying. 
Who  take  oaths   and    snatch   away 

lands 
How  will  ihey  get  across  7 
Ejectment  is  not  right. 


Ralke  &e  sabbhe  bhdi 
S6ni  unhan  bdr  basai 
Ik  de  sir  te  pag  banhdi 
Oh  bangaya  lambard&r 
Bedakhli  karni  nahin  darkir 


r 

All  the  brothers  came  together 
They  settled  the  desert  waste 
Put  the  pagri  on  one  man's  head 
He  became  lambard&r. 
Ejectment  is  not  right. 


Hdkim  usnd  hukm  sun&ya 
Lambard&r  imdn  khardya 
Sakka  us  da  md  pyo  jaya 

Usdi  bhi  kuchh  nahin  ban&ya 
Koi  na  rahgaya  het  piy&r 
Bedakhli  karni  nahin  dark&r 


The  hakim  issued  orders  to  him  only 
The  lambard^r  threw  away  his  faith 
His  brother  bom  of  his  father  and 

mother 
Even  to  him  he  gave  nothing 
No  love  or  affection  remained 
Ejectment  is  not  right. 


Is  bedakhli  khtin  karde 
Logdn  nu  hath  bahute  l&e 
Bande  isne  kai  lut&e 

Kai  ]&  Sirse  vich  khuh&e 

Kai  ]fk  khutthe  rich  Hiss&r 

Bedakhli  karni  nahin  dark&r 


This  ejectment  has  caused  bloodshed 

Has  brought  violence  on  many 

Has    caused    several    persons  to   be 

plundered. 
Some  have  gone  and  got  stripped    in 

Sirsi 
Some  have  gone  and  got  plucked  in 

Hiss&r 
Ejectment  is  not  right. 


(   »▼   ) 


Oliver  Sihib  kiti  tarsi 

*'  P^U  bharke  khnli  cbarsi 

'^  Do&ne  Tiggba  sab  koi  bharsi 
''  Cbbad  na  j^i — ^vicbche  marsl 

Is  kanun  te  basi  b&r 

Bedakbl!  kami  nabfn  dark&r 


Mr.  Oliver  took  piij 

'<  Whoever  pays  four  annas  a  cow  will 

grase  bis  cattle  anywhera 
Every  one  wiU  pay  two  annas  s  bigbs. 
No  one  will  abandon  his  land-'lie 

will  die  on  it/' 
This  is  the  law  under  which  the  desert 

was  peopled 
Ejectment »  not  right. 


Muhtam  SAhib  di  v&ri  (A 

Dhan  jannandi  terf  mil 

Bit  bedakhli  chd  hat4i 
Ujari  jindi  phir  bas&i 

Duiiyin  dendi  sab  khudii 
Rab  ne  changi  gal  ban&i 
Dharm  de  here  langhde  p&r 
Bedakhli  kami  nahin  darker 


Now  the  Settlement    Officer^s  torn 

has  come 
(Blessed    be    the    mother   that  bore 

thee) 
Stopped  the  ejectments  in  H&r 
Again  peopled  the  oountiy  which  was 

being  deserted 
The  whole  world  prays  for    blessings 
God  arranged  this  weU 
The  rafts  of  faith  get  across 
Ejectment  is  not  right. 


AlUh  mera  mulk  basdlwe 
H&kim  chang4  hukm  suniwe 

Bhtiin  kisi  thon  na  khuh&we 
Jo  kuchh  lage  voh  diwilwe 
Sab  koi  ghar  ich  rajke  kh&we 

Changi  tainnu  duA  suniwe 
ISti.  khushi  de  kardi  kir 
Bedakhli  kami  nahin  dark&r 

The  following  are 
Lok  jo  bhukhe  taee  marde 

B<$par  jite  mihnat  karde 

Utthon  leike  hiile  bharde 

Nit  hamesha  rahnde  darde 


May  my  God  settle  the  country 
May  the    Hikim  announce  a  good 

order 
Take  away  land  from  no  one 
Only  make  people  pay  the  rent  fixed 
So  that  everyone  may  eat  his  fill  at 

home 
Praying  for  blessings  on  thee 
Doing  his  work  eontentedly 
Ejectment  is  not  right. 

fragments  of  the  same  poem  :^* 

People  who  are  dying  of  hunger  and 

thirst 
Go    and    work    at    Bupar    (on    the 

canal) 
Bring  their  savings  from  there  and 

pay  their  rent 
But  are  always  in  a  state    of  anxiety. 


S&miy&n  de  vich  ki  t^qsir 
LambarcUr  ti  bangae  pir 


What  fault  is  there  in  the  tenants  7 
The  lambardiLr  has  been  treated   by 
them  as  a  saint. 


Bedakhli  bar  ntin.  ch&rhditta  tdp 
T&  Udfihih  hunde  m&i  bdp 


Ejectment    has  put     everyone    in  a 

fever 
But    the   ruler    is  our    father    and 

mother 


(      XV      ) 


Beie  betiy&n  aukhe  honde 

Mii  b&p  de  agge  ronde 

M4i  h&p  na  kare  nykn 
Betiyiln  di  phir  kihri  tb&n 


When  sonfl    and    danghters  are  in 

trouble 
They  weep  before  their  father    and 

mother 
If  father  and  mother  do  not  do  justice 
Then  where  is  there  a  place   for   the 

daughters  to  go  to  ? 

The  following  are  fragments  of  a  poem  by  the  same  poet  in  similar  metre, 
the  refrain  of  which  is  :— 


S&bit  rahsan  kai  thikine 

It  begins— 
Jo  kuchh  mera  All&h  karsi 
Amla  b&jhon  koi  n&  tarsi 

Likhye  bijhon  koi  na  marsi 

O  karsi  &p  de  bh&we 
S&bit  rahsan  kai  thik&ne. 

Viswe  vade  beim&n 

Magra  karde  y&ng  Shaitin 
Bande  dk  ch&  karde  j&n 
Sihit  rahan  n&  din  im&n 
Viswien  bande  kai  ranj&ne 

S&bit  rahsan  kai  thikine. 


Some  landmarks  will  remain. 


Whatever  my  God  will  do 

No  one  will  swim  across  without  good 

works 
No  one  will  die  unless  it  is  written  in 

his  fate 
He  will  do  His  own  will 
Some  landmarks  will  remain* 

Proprietary   rights  are  very  faithless 

things 
Make  people  wicked  like  Satan 
Do  injury  to  people 
Good  faith  does  not  last 
Proprietary  rights  have  made   many 

people  unhappy 
Some  landmarks  will  remain* 


Lambard&r  bh&we  ky&  howe 
Baiyat  s&ri  us  te  rowe 

Jhira  bahke  hatth  ni  dhowe 
Tin  Sark4r  usinu  j&ne 
86bit  rahsan  kai  thik&ne. 


Whatever  the  lambardir  be 

Though  all  the  tenantry  groan  under 

him 
Though  he  be  a  filthy  fellow 
Still  Sarkdr  recognises  him  alone 
Some  landmarks  will  remain. 


Lambard&rAn  Sark&r  yieh  jinde 
Nit  hamesh  kachahri  rahnde 
Ghore  tattu  niU  lej&nde 

Bharan  ug&hiyin  rotiyin  kh&nde. 


The  lambardirs  go  to  the  Courts 
And  always  stay  about  the  kaeiahri 
Take    their  horses  and    ponies    with 

them, 
Give  their   evidence   and   eat   their 

meals* 


Ralke  sabn&n  pind  vas&ya 
Bhiri  bh&i  te  chichi  tiya 
Ik  di  unhin  nim  likhiya 
Jaddon  kantin  ju  usnu  hatth  iya 
Sabnin  n6n  us  kadh  vikhiya 
Us  ne  ip  di  hukm  chaliya 


All  together    peopled    the     village 

Brothers,  cousins  and  uncles. 

They  had  one  man's  name  recorded  ; 

When  he  got  hold  of  the  Law, 

He  turned  them  all  out. 

Made  his  own  orders  to  be  obeyed. 


(     xvi    ) 


Hor  kisi  ndu  kachh  na  ]&ne 
Le  chabi^n  tainna  tL&Qe. 


Thinks  nolhing  of  anybody  else. 
(Saying)   *'I'll   take  you   off  to   the 
Police  Station." 


The  following  is  part  of  a  sort  of  hymn  in  different  metre  by  the  same 
poet : — 


Ik  bahie  takht&n  ntte 
Ghani  jo  dony&d&r 
Ikn&nna  tangrozi  mildi 
Horahe  l&ch&r 
Bande  paid&  as  chd  kit& 
K&i  tikie  hh&T. 
Kh&wan  piwan  dony&d&ri 

Hirs  kar&we  k&r. 

Nafs  te  shait&n  bande  de  n&le 

Oh  bhi  kare  khu^. 

Ikn&nnu  ch&  paid&  kard&, 

Kinh&nna  satte  m&r. 

Kadhi  jangal  ch&  y&son  kardA, 

Kadhi  ujdd  b&r. 

Tere  bdjhon  hor  n&  koi 

M&lik  hai  Satt&r. 

Jo  kuchh  bhtil&n  main-thun  p&iy&n, 

Mai  the  khabar  na  s&r. 

Main  gnii4hi  &jita  banda. 

Mere  aib  haj&r. 

Aib  u&  yekhiye  mere  m&lik 

Tdhin  bashkan  h&r. 


Some  He  has  seated  on   thrones 
Who  are  very  prosperous 
Some  are  given  poverty 
And  they  are  helpless, 
He  has  created  men 
And  placed   some  hardens   on  them, 
Eating,  drinking    and  fleshly  appe- 
tites 
And  greed  produce  actions 
Passion  and  Satan  too  torment  man. 

Some  he  creates 

Some  he  destroys. 

Sometimes  he  peoples  the  waste  places 

And  sometimes  destroys  habitations, 

Save  Thee  there  is  no  one, 

God  is  Lord  of  all ; 

What  errors  I  have  committed, 

I  know  not. 

I  am  a  poor  sinful  servant. 

My  faults  are  a  thousand, 

Look  not  on  my  faults,  O  Lord 

Thou  art  the  Pardoner  of  sins. 


The  following  is  another  fragment  also  repeated  by  L&lti. 


Jisparhe  vich  amal  n&  howe, 
Us  d&  parh4  parh4wan  ky&. 
Jis  beri  d&  chappa  na  howe, 
Uste  pair  dhardwan  ky&. 
Jis  bande  vich  tars  na  howe. 
Us  nu  ro  sun&wan  ky&. 
Jis  bande  vich  ujr  n&  howe. 
Us  d&  m&r  hat&wan  kjL 


What  is  the  good  of  teachin^r  a  book 

which  has  no  practical  result  ? 
What  is  the  good  of  setting  foot  on 
A  boat  which  has  no  oar  ? 
What  is  the  good    of  complaining 
Before  a  man  who  has  no  pity  7 
Why  drive  away  with  blows  a 
Man  who  makes  no  opposition  7 


The  following  are  fragments  from  a  poem  on  "  The  Settlement"  in  the 
Pan]4bi  dialect  by  Balinda  Musalm&n  Lohir,  tenant  of  Inakhera  in  Tahsil 
F&zilk&.  It  is  inferior  in  power  of  expression  to  L&lu's,  on  which  it  seems 
partly  founded.  The  poet  begins  by  a  long  introduction  in  praise  of  God, 
Muhammad  and  his  companions,  and  goes  on  to  praise  his  rulers  as   follows  : — 

Eitne     hoe     b&dsh&h    howe     nahfn     How  many  kings  there  have  been, 
shum&r,  they    cannot    be  counted — several 

millions. 
Ginti  vich  n&  &onde  kai  karor  haj&r, 


(    xvii     ) 


Agl&n  nnn  ki  ikim&  in  hun  di  bit 

naber, 
Tii  raiyat  jis   b&dsb&h  di  nsdi  qissa 

cbher, 
Hai  jit  ma&rA  Qsdf  kardi  bare  firang 

London  nsd&  wain  hai  gore  rang  o 

rang, 
Us  ]ihfk  ni  koi  hikmati  na  kisl  akl 

shabtir, 
Sakbi  bbi  bai  yob  bath  di  Isa  os 

rastily 
Usnn     Allah      p&kne     ditto     mulk 

pacbb&n, 
Qabza  andar  nsde  DiUi  Hindnst4n, 
Hanle  banle  uadi  qabza  paiya  Labor, 

Malika  Sb&bjabin  di  London  de  yich 

zor, 
Sompditti  ik  Lit  nu  Malika  Sb&b- 

jabin 
Karan  ad&lat  w&ste,  kitd  eb  fannto, 
Ad&lat  vicb  Angrez  di  bargiz  nabin 

qas^r, 
Hokm  boiyd  Obief  Oonrt  di  motim 

tipar  jitkf 
Bandobast  di    mabkima    jaldi    karo 

raw^. 


Why  speak  of  former  kings,  speak   of 

the  present  day, 
Tell  of  the  king  whose  sabject  you  are. 

His  caste  is  Cbristian,  he  does  great 

and  wise  deeds. 
His  native  place  is  London,  his  colonr 

white. 
No  one  is  so  derer  as  he,  no  one  so 

wise, 
He  is  generoos  of  hand,  Jesns  is  his 

Prophet, 
God  has  given  him  the  country, 

Dehli  and  Hindustan  are  in  his  grasp, 

Gradually  Lahore  came  into  his  pos- 
session. 

The  power  of  the  glorious  Queen  is 
in  London, 

The  glorious  Queen  deputed  • 
Goremor 

To  do  justice,  and  gave  this  order. 

(There  is  no  failure  in  the  justice  of 
the  English) 

The  Chief  Court  issued  an  order  to 
the  Settlement  Officer, 

'  Quickly  commence  a  Settlements* 


Then  follows  a  somewhat  flattering  description  of  the  rarious  Settle- 
ment Officials ;  and  the  commencement  of  Settlement  work  is  described  as 
follows  : — 


Mohtom  S^ib  ne  usnu  ditto  bukm 

suni, 
Jo  patw&ri  zille  de  jaldi  jama  kari 
Dipti  8iLhib  saddke  ditto  bukm    sxmi 

Dendi  bar  ek  wfete  tokbti  hek  nthi 
Jbandi  takhta  jeori  shist  paim&na  jin 
Deke  unb&n  8&riy4n  jaldi  kare  raw&i 
TSile  unb&n  w&sto  ditto  bukm  sxmi 
Kacho  tusi  zamin  nu  deo  mlsl  ban& 
Karke  misl  toiy&r  sab  daftar  deo 
pahuncbii 


The  Settlement  Officer  ordered  bim 

to  collect 
All  the  patw&ris  of  the  district 
The   Superintendent    gave  them  the 

order. 
Gives  each  of  them  a  plane-toble 
Flag,  table,  chain,  sight  and  scale 
Sends  them  all  off  quickly 
And  gives  them  this  order 
"Measure  the  land,  prepare  records 
And   when  complete  send  them  into 

the  office.*' 


He  then  gives  an  account  of  bow  the   lambardirs  began  to  eject  their 
tenants  and  appeals^  to  Sarkir  not  to  allow  it : — 

Qabza  kisht  lasidi  ni  khobe  Sarkiur        Let  not  Sarkir    deprive   the  culti- 
vator   of  his  land 
Find    basiya    simiy^n     lambard4rin     The  tenanto  peopled  the  village  along 
n&k  with  the  Lambardir 


(    xviii     ) 


Hile  den  kadim  te  jo  ikhja  Sark&r 

Kdle  dende  eh  rahe  jo  sark&r  hegir 
Khire  p&nl  pike  jhali  ranj  hazir 

K&Un  qabt&Q  yich  oh  baith  rahe  rich 

h&F, 
Itni  ranj  nth&ke  hon  hoe  lich&r 

Qabza  k&shat  kisidi  n&  khohe  Sark&r. 


They  pay  from  old  time  the  rent  fixed 

by  Sarkiur 
And  haye  beeides  done  begdr  work. 
Have  drunk   brackish  water  and  en- 

dared  a  thousand  ills 
They  hare    lived    on   in  the    desert 

through     famines    and    scardties. 
After  enduring    so    much    hardship 

they  are  now  wretched* 
Let  not   Sarkir  deprive  the  eoltiv*- 

tor  of  his  land. 


Raiyat    Malika  SUbh    di    hoi  bahat 

hair4n, 
Ehusgaya  haq  isiimiy&n  hoiya  znlm 

Uan&okf  * 

W&qif  na  kandn  de  &he  eh  anj&n 

Agere  kisi  na  b&dsh&h  aisi  kitd  kirn. 
Is  nlake  vich  Bk  eh  riw6j  pachin, 
Jo  koi  vAhe  zamin  qabza  osdiL  ]&a 

H&la  hissa  devanda  oh  rahe  mad&m, 
Lakkar  sotd  gh&s  bhi  jo  sarkiri  kirn, 
Dende  s&midir  san  v^  o  v&r  tamim, 

Manji  jdli  devande  te  Sarkar  godAm, 

Eh  raiyat  sark&rdi  haigi  kh4s  ^hnlim, 
Itni  ranj  uth&ke  bun  kiti  haii&n, 

Qabza    kilsht     khohn&     htdgi    haii 
ziyin. 


The  Qoeen's  subjects  are  much  per- 
plexed 
The  tenants^  rights    have  been  taken 

away  ;   great  oppression  has   heea 

exercised. 
Alas  these  ignorant  people  were  not 

aware  of  the  law. 
Hitherto  no  king  has  acted  so 
In  this  district  this  was  the  role 
That  whoever  cultivated  land  should 

keep  possession  of  it, 
Regularly  paying  rent  in  cash  or  kind, 
The    tenants    gave  each  in  his  turn 

wood    and    grass,    whatever    was 

wanted  on  public  service  ; 
Qave  sleeping-cots  and  bedding  and 

supplies, 
These  are  Sark&r^s  subjects  and  slares. 
After  enduring    such  hardship  now 

they  are  perplexed. 
It  is  great  injustice  to  take  away  land 

from  the  cultivator. 


VERSES. 

£&jh  malang&u  te  kaun  ghotan  ni  bhangan  7 

Te  dh6en  kaun  ni  dhuk&we  ? 
Te  qismat  vich  jinh^  di  likhditti  hai  faqiri, 

Takht  te  kaun  ni  bahiwe  7 
Qismat  vich  jinh&n  di  likhi  adhi 

S&ri  kaun  ni  khiw&we  ? 
Qismat  vich  jinhdn  di  likh  ditiiyin  ni  dhupp&n 

Te  chh&nwin  kaun  ni  bahiwe  ? 
Qismat  vich  jinhin  di  likh  dittfyin  ni  qaidibU  7 

Te  bandon  kaun  ni  chhuriwe  ? 


(PanjibL) 


(    xix    ) 

Except  faqirs  who  can  brniM  bhang?  and  who  can  oauA^  the  smoke 
to  rise  up  (and  sit  OTer  it  as  faqirs  do)  7 

And  who  can  place  on  a  throne  those  in  whose  fate  the  life    of  a 
faqir  is  written  ? 

And  who  can  secure  the  eating  of  the  whole  to  those  in  whose  fate 
half  is  written  ? 

Who  can  give  a  seat  in  the  shade  to  those  in  whose  fate   the  sunlight 
is  written  7 

And  who    can  free  from  imprisonment  those    in    whose  fate     bonds 
are  written. 


■»^pi"^»^^»«»"»  < 


Likhi  taqdlr  Rabb  di  kaun  mete — bh&wen  howen  Sikandar  Bhih  de  bete 
Agarchi  karan  tadbirdn  siy&ni — ^lag&wen  yanjh  aur  chappe  mohini, 
Khud4  kishti  jithe  ch&he  pahunchi  de — ^na  hargiz  aql  wa  d&nish  pesh  jiwe. 

(Panjibi). 
Who  can  erase   the  fate   written  by  God,  though  they  be  sons  of  king 

Alexander. 
Though  they  try   cunning  plans,  use  the  punting-pole,    the  oar  and  the 

helm. 
God  makes  the  boat  go  where  he  wills— HPoan's  wisdom  araileth  naught. 


Bhukh  se  darte  hain  B&o  Bija,  aur  bhukh  se  darte  hain  chhatardhirf, 
Bhukh  se  r&j  k&  tej  ghat  ]&t  hai,  bhukh  se  sidb  ki  budh  h&ri, 
Bhukh  se  kimni  kim  tajdet  hai,  bhukh  se  kany4  rahe  kw&ri, 
Kahe  Girdhar  R^  Eabir  ki  b&lak&,  ch&ron  hi  Bed  se  bhukh  nyirf. 

(Hindi.) 
Kings  and  princes  fear  famine  ;  and  emperors  fear  famine. 
The  prestige  of  a  kingdom  is  lessened  by  famine  ;  the  upright  man's 

heart  gires  way  before  famine. 
Famine  makes  the    labourer  leave  his  work— Famine  makes  the  maiden 

remain  unmarried. 
Says  Girdhar  R&i  the  disciple  of  Kabir— Famine  is  outside  all  four  Yedas. 


Pelu  pir  man&o  jagat  men  Felu  pir  man&o, 

Kh&nd  khopri  14o  jagat  men  Felu  pir  manio, 

Jo  koi  Pelu  pir  man&we  dukh  daladda  sab  mit  j&we. 

(Hindi) 
Worship  Saint  Pelu  in  the  world,  worship  Saint  Pdu. 
Bring  sugar  and  cocoanut-kemel  in  the  world,  worship  Saint  Pelu. 
Whoeyer  worships  Saint  Pelu— his  pain  and  porerty  will  all  disappear 


(  «  ) 

Terses  in  PanjAbi  by  Waria   Shtt  faqir  : — 

Dost  sohi  jo  bibit  vich  bhir  kate 
Y&r  sobi  jo  j&n  knrb&n  howe, 
Sb&h  sohi  jo  k&l  vich  dakb  kate, 
Kul  b^t  da  jo  nig^bin  howe. 
G&Q  soM  jo  eij&l  vich  daddh  dewe, 
B&dsbih  sohi  io  shabda  howe. 
N&r  sohi  jo  mal  bin  baith  jAle, 
Piy&da  sohi  jo  bhtit  masiin  howe. 
Ams&k  hai  asl  afyfin  b&jhon 
Ghussa  bin&  faqir  di  j&n  howe. 
Rog  sohi  jo  nil  il4j  howe 
'IHi  sohi  jo  nil  kam&n  howe. 
Kan  jar  sohi  jo  ghairaton  b&jh  howe, 
Jiwin  bh4bra  bini  ashn&n  howe. 
Kw&ri  sohi  jo  kare  haiji  bahat& 
!Niwin  nazr  te  bijh  zab&n  howe. 
Kasba  sohi  jo  bair  bin  paiyi  base 
JallM  sohi  jo  n&mihrb&n  howe. 
Ghiikar  anrat&n  sadi  benzr  howen. 
Itte  4dini  benuksin  howen. 
Par&n  j&h  kapattiya  riwali  we 
Mat  in  mangna  hor  wadh&n  howe. 
Wins  Shih  faqir  bin  hirs  ghaflat, 
Y&d  Rabb  de  yich  ghalt&n  howe. 

He  is  a  friend  who  takes  away  trouble  in  adrersity, 

He  is  a  friend  who  is  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life. 

He  is  a  king  who  removes  trouble  in  time  of  famine^ 

Who  watches  over  every  thing. 

She  is  a  cow  who  gives  milk  in  the  cold  weather. 

He  is  a  king  who  watches  in  the  night  time, 

She  is  a  woman  who  endures  in  patience  (a  life)  without  riches, 

He  is  a  traveller  who  is  ready  to  sleep  in  a  graveyard. 

Real  freedom  from  desire  is  that  which  Is  (attained)  without  opium 

An  ascetic's  mind  should  be  free  from  passion, 

That  is  a  disease  which  has  a  remedy, 

That  is  an  arrow  which  has  a  bow  along  with  it, 

He  is  a  pimp  who  is  without  shame, 

Like  a  banya  guiltless  of  bathing. 

She  is  a  maiden  who  shows  great  modesty. 

Keeps  her  eyes  down  and  her  mouth  shut. 

That  is  a  town  where  the  people  live  without  enmity. 

He  is  an  executioner  who  is  without  pity. 

Servants  and  wives  should  never  make  excuses. 

Such  persons  are  without  fault. 

''  Get  out !  you  rascally  beggar. 

Do  not  come  to  beg  lest  worse  befall  you." 

May  W&ria  Sh^  fac^ir  ^the  author)  without  greed  or  negligence 

Be  immersed  in  meditation  »n  God. 


(    xxi    ) 

PROVERBS  AND  SAYINGS. 

Kehar  macbh  bhayang  mann— «6re  saran  pai&n 

Kirpan  de  ghar  lachhmi— cb^n  den  moij&n.  (Panjdbi.) 

Tbe  tiger  gives  ap  bis  vbiskers,  tbe  snake  its   jewel,  tbe  bero  tbose  wbo 

bave  taken  Tefuge  witb  bim,  and  tbe  miser  bis  wealtb,  only  witb  tbeir 

lives. 


Tuttya  gaddi,  bndbi  mainb,  anr  mit  Pacb&da 

Bbajna  bbaj  nabin  kbidiyon  khidL  (Panjdbl.) 

A  broken  cart,  an  old  buffalo,  and  a  Pacb&da  friend 
Flee  from  tbese,  or  tbey  will  deTOor  yon. 


Rajje  kam  na  &wande  N^i  kutt&  b&j.  (Panj&bi.) 

Tbe  barb(Br,  tbe  dog  and  tbe  falcon  are  no  good  wben  tbey  are  fall. 


GnliUniLn  di  dosti  bor  pbds&n  d&  tapna 

Pardesi  di  prit  kadi  nabin  band^  apni.  (Panjibbi.) 

One  never  gets  any  good  out  of  tbe  friendsbip  of  slaves  or  tbe  burning  of 
grass,  or  tbe  love  of  a  stranger. 


Eallar  kbet,  kastit  bal,  gbar  kalib&ri  n&r, 

Gbautb  mails  kapre  narak  nisb&ni  chir,  (Panj^bi.) 

A  barren  field,  a  crooked  plougb,  a  quarrelsome  [woman  in  tbe  bouse,  and 
dirty  clotbes,  are  four  marks  of  bell. 


Gbar  kb&di  par&bune— cbuiy&n  khidi  kbet 

Tang&n  kbidi  nirw&n — ^kisi  na  piji  bbed.  (Panj&bi.) 

One  does  not  notice  wben  a  bouse  is  being  eaten  up  by  guests, 
Or  a  field  eaten  up  by  birds,  or  a  leg  destroyed  by  guineaworm. 


Gbar  ni  pbtiti  pbfa, 
Gali  men  turi  nacb&we 

Le  damn  di  tel  mucbb  kun  tin  lag&we.  (Panj&bi.) 

He    bas    not    a  scrap  in  tbe  bouse,  but  sbows  bis   borse^s  paces  in  tbe 
street  and  gets  a  pie^s  wortb  of  oil  to  twist  bis  moustacbe  witb. 

Duny&  kb&iye  makkar  se. 

Roti  kb&iye  sakkar  se.  (Panj4bi.) 

Devour  tbe  world  witb  deceit  and  eat  your  bread  witb  sugar. 


Raiyat  bijbon  rija,  A  king  witbout  subjects, 

Te  aiyar  bi&jbon  bok  A  be-goat  witbout  a  flock, 

Virt  b&jbon  N&i  A  barber  witbout  customers, 

Tin  sbai  barkok.  Are  tbree  useless  tbings. 

(Panj4bi.) 


(    xxii    ) 


Another  yersion  is 

R&ji  raiyat  viLra 
Te  d4rM  vin  lok 
KM  kber&  T^ra 
Aiyar  vira  bok 
"Nid  rachhin  rkn 
Eh  panje  harkok. 


(Pinjlbi ) 


A  king  without  Bubjects, 
A  man  without  a  bmd, 
A  well  without  a  trough, 
A  he-goat  without  a  flockj 
A  barber  without  his  tools, 
These    fire    things    are  good-for-no- 
thing. 


Ikn&n  matt  khudi  di 

Ikn&n  sikkh  lai 
Ikn&n  ditti  matt  ni  awandl 

Patthar  btind  pal 


(Panjibi.) 


To  some  God  has  given  wisdom. 

Some  have  acquired  it, 
Some  cannot  take  it  when  is  given 

them,  Just  as  drops  fall  on  a  stone 

without  effect. 


Tiiti  Binji  jab  j&niye  jab  kahe  purAni  b&t.  (Btgri.) 

You  may  know  a  Banya  has  come  te  grief  when  he  talks  of  old  times. 


Shahrain  basde  deote,  pindin  basde  manukkh 
Rohiy&n  basde  bhdtne,  bhar  bhar  marde  dnkkh. 
Great  folks  (gods)  live  in  cities,  ordinary  mortals  live  in  villages, 
Poor  devils  (goblins)  live  in  the  jungle  and  die  after  many  hardships. 


(Panjibi.) 


Dekhi  M]i  terl  M&rw&r 
Akhon  ke  jhtimpre 
Phogon  ke  b&r. 


O  king,  I  have  seen  your  M&rw&r, 
Huts  of  &kh  and  fences  of  phog. 


(BAgri) 


Vekhi  teri  thali 
BAjre  ke  n&  lagdA  bdr 
Moth&n  na  lagdl  phali 
Je  satgur  tti  thuthiy&n 
Par  na  Ubo  des  thi^i. 


(PanjAbL) 


I  have  seen  your  Thali  (BAgar), 

The  b&jra  does  not  blossom, 

Kor  does  the  tnoth  bear  huit, 

O  God  do  not  bring  disiaress  {potsherds). 

On  the  Thali  country. 


SAnwan  sowan  sathre,  MAh  khareri  khAt, 

BinA  maut  marjAnge,  jere  Jeth  chalange  b&t.  (PanjAbL) 

Those  who  sleep  on  straw  spi^ad  on  the  ground  in  the  rains,  or  on  a  cot 

without  bedding  in  the  cold  weather,  or  who  go  on  a  journey  in  the  hot 

weather,  will  die  whether  it  be  fated  or  no. 


If 


Budhe  karan  bisAhwane  jhine  kapre  len. 

Soi  marde  jiniye,  sote  pahrA  den.  (PanjibL) 

old  people  spread   thin  clothes  for  their   bedding,  or    sentinm    go  to 
sleep,  you  may  consider  them  as  good  as  dead. 


(    xxiii     ) 


M&son  vich  m&s  bher^  phipphar  d^. 

S&khon  ^ichon  silkh  hheri  phupphor  d&. 

Qhih  vichon  gh&h  bheri  kh4?l  d& 

Z&ton  vichon  z4t  bhera  Sohti  cUL 
The  worst  of  all  kinds  of  flesh  is  the  lungs, 
The  worst  of  all  relationships  is  that  of  father's  sister's  husband, 
The  worst  of  all  grasses  is  the  khdvi^ 
The  worst  of  all  tribes  is  the  Sohti. 


(PanjAbi.) 


Or  shorter : — 

Phipphar  n&  m&s 
Kh&yi  n&  gh&s 
Phupphur  n4  s&kh 

Sohu  n&  z&t. 


Misurummib  ralgay^. 


(PanjAbi.) 


The  lungs  are  not  flesh, 

The  khdvi  is  no  grass. 

The  father's  sister's  husband  is  no 

relation, 
The  Sohu  is  no  tribe  at  all. 


(Panj&bi.) 


From  m4sur  (mother's  sister's  hus- 
band), explained  to  mean  "  Nothing 
will  come  of  it.'^ 


Jaw&i  chor  hai. 


(Panjibi.) 


<'  The  son-in-law  is  a  thief  because 
he  often  gets  presents  from  the 
father-in-law,  and  thus  lessens  the 
inheritance  of  the  agnates. 


Siron  ganj&  te  bhakhri  vich  kaUb&zij&n.  (Panj&bi.) 

He  is  bald  in  the  head  and  turns  somersaults  among  thorns. 
«.y.,  a  poor  man  spending  much  monej,  or  a  stupid  man  talking  of  things 
he  does  not  understand. 


N&ni  khasam  kit&  te  dohtri  ntin  chatti.  (PanjdbL) 

The  grandmother  married  again  and  the  fine  was   imposed   on   the  grand- 
daughter. 


Akkhon  annhi — n&m  Chir&gh  Bibl. 
Blind  in  the  eyes  and  named  Lady  of  the  Lamp. 

Siron  ganji  kanghiy&n  di  jor&. 
Bald  in  the  head  and  keeps  a  pair  of  combs. 


(Panj&bi.) 


(PanjibL) 


S&nwan  pahli  panchami  jai  na  gharoke  bayil, 

Dh&nde  dhore  bechkar  nij  bis&han  j&e.  (B&grL) 

If  it  does  not  thunder  in  the    eyening  on  the  1st  5th  day  of  S&nwan,  sell  your 
cattle  and  go  to  buy  grain,  i.e^  there  will  be  famine. 


S&nwan  pahle  sudh  nan  n&  bad&l  n&  bij, 

Hal  ph&ro  indhan  karo  baitha  ch&ba  blj.  (B4grL) 

If    it  does  not  get  cloudy  or    lighten  on  the   1st   9th  of  Sanwan,   break 

up  your  plough  and  make  fuel  of  it,  and  sit  and  chew  your  seed-grain^ 

ue.f  there  will  be  no  chance  of  sowing  it. 


(    xxiv    ) 

Asirh  pahli  athmi  chanda  uge,  b&dal  k41a  ho  to  karoro,  dhaola  ho  dhdndd 

kiuy  chanda  age  nirmaU  pare  naunahche  kdl.  (B&gri) 

If  on  the  Ist  8th  of  As&rh  the  moon  rise  with  black  clouds  then  there  will  be  a 

scarcity — if  white  clouds  it  will  rain  heavilj, — ^if  the  moon  rise  in  a  dear 

sky  then  undoubtedly  there  will  be  famine. 


S&nwan  b&je  pdro,  tan  bhi  sab  se  buro 

J&t  nach&we  turo,  to  woh  bhi  buro.  (B&gri  ) 

If  the  east  wind  blow  in  8&nwan  still  it  is  yeiy  bad  (said  not  to  bring  rain.) 
If  a  J&t  ride  a  horse  (turo)  that  too  is  a  bad  thing. 


S&nwan  b&je  stiriyo,  Bh&ddnre  purw&i, 

Asauj  pachhw&i  b&je,  dh&n  s&kh  saw^L  (Bi^) 

If  the  north-east  wind  blow  in   S&nwan,  and  the    east  wind  in   Bhadi^, 

and  the  west  wind  in  Asauj,  the  grain  harrest  will  be  a  very  good  one 

(1^  times.) 

Chait  chirparo  aur  S4nwan  nirmalo.  (B&grL) 

If  Chait  is  hot,  there  will  be  no  rain  in  Sdnwan. 


Pahli  parwi  g&je,  to  din  bihattar  b&je.  (Bigri) 

If  it  thunder  on  the  first  of  Asirh  then  wind  will  blow  (and  no  rainfall) 
for  72  days. 


Wasse  k4in  to  S&wan  bhi  n&in.  (PanjAbL 

If  it  rain  on  the  cut  grain  {kdin)  then  it  will  not  rain  all  S&nwan. 


Wasse  Pohin  Mahin  kaun  &khe  jame  n&in.  (PanjibL> 

If  it  rain  in  Poh  and  MAh  who  can  say  there  is  no  produce,  f.0.,  the  rabi 
will  be  good. 


Jeth  te  H&r  bahut  dhupitwe,  barde  minh  nu  kaun  hatiwe.  (Panjibi.) 

If  it  is  very  hot  in  Jeth  and  Hir,  who  will  stop  the  raining  rain,  i.e.,  it 
will  rain  heavily. 


Barase  Ph&gan  Chaitr  to  ann  na  mewe  khetr.  (Panj&bL) 

If  it  rains  in  Phigan  and  Chait  the  field  will  not  hold  the  g^n. 


D&ti  so  jo  kii  vich  dewe — dhanno  so  jo  Ph&gan  dudh  piliwe.     (Panjibi.) 
He  is  a  giver  who  gives  in  famine-time— that    is  a  cow  (dkantui)   which 
gives  milk  in  Phigan. 


Mahinh  te  Machhilniy&n — ^Ph&gan  j&e  duldniy&n.  (Panjdbi) 

The  buffalo  and  the  M£chhi  women  go  thin  in  Phigan  (because  there  is 
little  grass  and  little  grain  to  parch). 


(      XXV      ) 

Mard  nn  chakki — jhote  nu  g&h 
Ghore  nu  chhatti — ^irimi  nu  r&h. 

Gh^n  r4h  kor&b.  (Panj&M.) 

The  mill-stone  for  a  man — grass  for  a  young  buffalo— sacks  for  a  horse 
(to  carry) — the  road  for  a  woman — ^these  four  roads  are  bad  ones. 


Jisdi  mitaf  b&nij&y  nsdi  dushman  rah&  na  koe.  (Panj^bi.) 

The  man  who  has  the  Banja  for  his  friend  has  no  enemy  left. 


K&l  B&gar  se  upje,  bur&  B&hman  se  hoe.  (B&gri.) 

Famine  comes  from  the  B&gar  and  evil  from  a  Br&hman. 


Dubi  kyun  7  ki  s&h  (sinh)  na  &ji.  (Panjiibi  pun.) 

Why  did  she  drown  ?  because  she  could  not  get  a  breath. 
Why  did  she  go  under  ?  beeause  the  money-lender  ^did  not  come  to  help 
her. 


Y&  meU  meli  d&  y&  meli  dheli  d&.  (Panj&bi) 

If  you  go  to  a  fair,  you  should  either  have  a  friend  or  a  shilling  (8  annas) 
?rith  you. 

Chor&n  nun  &khe  '  lago^  aur  sidhikn  nun  &khe  '  j&go.' 

Dtigi  kisi  k&  nahin  Bhgi,  kar&  nahin  to  kar  dekho.  (Panj&bL) 

You  say  to  the  thieves  "  set  to"  and  to  the  good  men  "  wake  up." 
Deceit  is  no  one's  friend,  if  you  have  not  tried  then  try  and  see. 


Dhir&n  dhir&n  Thiikur&n  \  dhir&n  sab  kuchh  hoe. 

Mill  shinche  sau  ghare,  rut  &e  phal  hoe.  (B&gri.) 

Softly  I  softly  !  Sirs  I  eveiything  comes  about  in  time. 

The  gardener  sprinkles  a  hundred  jars  of  water  on  his  plants  and  when  the 
season  comes  the  fruit  appears. 

Band&  kahenda  '  din  gayiL' — umr  ghatendi  ]4e.  (Panj&bi.) 

Man  says  'a  day  has  gone' — and  forgets  that  his  life-time  itself  is  passing 
away. 

BAji  T&]  kare,  par]4  sukh  base.  (Bigri.) 

So  long  as  the  ruler  rules  well,  the  subjects  live  happily. 


B&jh  paremi  idml  jangal  charde  dhor.  (Panjdbi.) 

Men  without  affection  are  like  cattle  feeding  in  the  prairie. 

Mitr&n  b&jh  kaun  chab&we  ddne.  (Bdgrf .) 

Without  friends  who  will  have  grain  to  eat. 

Hoti  na  rakhe,  akela  na  kh&e, 

Jiskl  hisni  tin  lok  men  j&e.  (B&grL) 

Who  does  not  hoard  what  he  gets  and  does,  not  enjoy  it  all  to  himself, 
his  fame  (perfume)  will  pervade  the  three  worlds. 


(    xxvi    ) 

Mangan  gae  so  mar  rahe,  mare  so  mangan  jie, 

Ustliim  pahle  woh  mare,  jihri  honde  hi  nat  jie.  (PanjAbi.) 

Who  goes  to  beg  is  as  it  were  dying — ^when  as  good  as  dead  he  goes  to 

beg. 
But  that  man  will  die  before  him  who  refoses  to  give  when  he  has  some- 
thing to  give. 

Mit  mahol  parkhije,  dhena  mande  gh&s. 

Triji  jad  parkhiye  nirdhan  ho  bhart4r.  (Panj&bi.) 

A  friend  is  put  to  the  test  in  trouble,  a  cow  when  grass  is  scarce,  and  a 
wife  when  her  husband  is  in  poverty. 


Kir  niw&na— dharm  thik&na.  (Panj&bL) 

Water  seeks  a  low  level,  but  faith  remains  fixed. 


Des  chori — ^pardes  bhikh.  (B4grL) 

Theft  in  one's  own  neighbourhood — and  begging  in  a  strange  country,  $>, 
You  may  beg  elsewhere  but  may  only  steal  in  your  own  country. 


tm 


Ujar  khere  mur  basen — nirdhaniy&n  dhan  hoe. 

Gayi  na  joban  b&hware — ^muy&  na  jiwe  koe.  (Panj&bL) 

Deserted  sites  may  again  be  inhabited — and  the  poor  may  get  riches. 
But  youth  once  gone  does  not  return,  nor  does  a  dead  man  come  to  life  again. 


Dhan  bin&  kaise  dhan^sari — ^puttdn  bin  kaise  parw&r. 

Bhiiyin  bin  gihar  kisi — ^pi  bin  kais&  singdr.  (Panjibi) 

How  can  there  be  wealth  without  riches — or  how  a  family  without  sons  I 
How  can  there  be  a  community  without  brothers— -or  how  adornment  without 
a  husband  7 


Teli  kisko  beli— kam&we  mpaiya  bat&we  dheli.  (Panj&bi.) 

Whose   friend  is    the    oilman  7--he   earns    a   rupee  and  says  it  is    only 
8  annas. 


«M«HM^ 


Jink&  tincha  baithn& — ^jinkd  khet  niw&n, 

Un  U  bairi  ky&  kare,  jink&  pil  diw&n  ?  (Panjibi  ) 

What  can    an  enemy  do  to    those  whose  rank    is  high,  or  whose  fields 
low,  or  who  have  the  banker  to  back  them  ? 


Aur  ghis  jal  j&enge,  dtib  rahegi  kh^b.  (Hindi  ) 

The  d&b  grass  lasts  good  when  other  grasses  have  dried  up. 


Bard  bar&i  na  kare,  bar&  na  bolen  bol. 

Hira  mukkh  se  kab  kahe,  Ukh  h&mara  mol.  (Hindi.) 

The  great  do  not  boast  or  talk  big  words. 
When  does  the  gem  say  *'  I  am  priceless.'' 


(    xxvii    ) 


Dekhiyo  moiUn  ke  bharose  mifeh  ch&b  j&e.  (Hindi.) 

See  you  don't  bite  pepper  thinking  it  is  moth, 

Haldi  zardi  n&  taje — khatras  taje  na  &m 

Silwant  sH  n&  taje — ^gon  na  taje  glial&m.  (Hindi.) 

Turmeric  does  not  giye  up  its  jeUowness,  nor  a  mango  its  aoiditj,  nor  a  good 
man  his  goodness,  nor  a  slaye  his  slavishness. 


Billi  ke  bh&gan  chhinka  ttita.  (Hindi.) 

hj  the  cat's  good  luck  the  net  broke  (and  it  got  what  was  inside.) 


Dnbdhja  men  donu  gae — M&j^  mili  na  R&m. 
In  vacillation  both  went — ^got  neither  wealth  nor  heaven.  (Hindi.) 


Nimb  nik  mithi  hoe — sincho  gur  ghiw  se. 

Jin  k&  par&  subh&y — ^j&si  jiw  se.  (Panj&bi.) 

A   nimb  tree  does  not  become  sweet,  though  you  sprinkle  it  with  sugar 
and  butter.     A  man's  natural  disposition  leaves  him  with  his  life. 


Kig  parhilya  pinjre,  parh  gayi  chiron  Bed, 

Samjh&ya  samjhe  nahin  ;  ant  Dhed  k&  Dhed.  (Hindi) 

They  taught  a  raven  in  a  cage,  and  he  went  through  all  the  scriptures,  but  he 
understood  them  not  and  was  in  the  end  as  much  of  a  lout  as  ever. 


K&g&  kis  k&  dhan  hare,  koyal  kis  ku  de, 

Ek  jibhya  ke  k4me  jag  apni  kar  le.  (Hindi.) 

Whose  goods  does  the  raven  take  away  and  to  whom  does  the  cuckoo  give 
wealth  ?  Simply  because  of  Ms  sweet  voice  (tongue)  all  the  world 
likes  him. 


Triy&  chilitar  j&ne  na  koe 

Ehasam  m&rkar  satti  hoe.  (Panjilbi.) 

No  one  understands  a  woman's  crooked  ways. 
She  will  kiU  her  husband  and  die  with  him. 


DheU  ni  palle — khar&  baz&r  men  halle.  (Panj&bL) 

He  has  not  got  a  farthing  and  stands  and  brags  about  in  the  baz&r  (as  L^   he 
were  going  to  buy.) 

tint  na  ktide,  ktide  bori.  (Hindi) 

The  camel  does  not  jump,  but  his  load  does,  e.g.^  the  master  says  nothing, 
but  the  servant  makes  a  row. 


Rajji  mainh  na  kMndi  khal 

Rajji  b&ny&  jdnd&  tal, 

Rajji  Jat  uth&we  kal 

TAixi  shih  paind&  gal.  (Panjibi) 


(     xxviii    ) 

When  a  buffalo  is  full  she  will  not  eal  oil-cake. 
When  a  Banya  is  well-off,  he  gives  time  to  his  debtors* 
When  a  Jat  is  prosperous  he  begins  a  qnarrel. 
When  your  banker  is  in  a  bad  waj  he  fastens  on  yon. 


Woh  ip&ni  Mnlt&n  gayi 

Woh  dil  dali  gai.  (Hindi.) 

That  water  has  gone  to  Molt&n— those  peas  hare  been  split,  i.e ,  that  time  is 
past  and  gone. 


Tine  kamm  knlalle — ^nangi  pairi  ajar  chale, 

Chtira  bech  ghar&we  chhalle — motjir  dhi  na  goll  ghalle.  (Panjibi). 

Three  courses  are  bad — to  go  through  the  jungle  with  naked  feet,  to  sell 
bangles  and  get  rings,  and  to  send  a  grown-up  girl  to  tend  cattle. 

Ky&ne  n&l  r&j  r&ja  kise  kamm  nahin 

Sy&ne  "nil  bhikh  mangni  changi  (Panjibi  ) 

It  is  not  good  to  reign  idong  with  a  fool,  and  it  is  good  to  beg  along  with 
a  wise  man. 


Koli  kol  bhi  ha  howe,  to  kandh  nun  pdchleye.  (PanjibL) 

If  there  be  no  one  near,  then  take  advice  of  the  wall. 


Biii  U\  parkhiye— dhin&  Phigan  M&h 

Triy4  tiln  parkhiye — jai  dhan  palle  n&h.  (Panj^bl.) 

A   giver  is  tested  in  famine,  a  milch-cow  in  the  cold  weather  ;  and  a  wife 
is  tested  when  there  is  nothing  in  hand. 


Tine  yeh  b^min,  afimi  bhangi  posti.  (Panjdbi.) 

Men    who  take    opium    and    other    intoxicating  drugs  are   not  to  be  de- 
pended on. 

Ujare  gr&nw  vich  bharola  mukaddam.  (Panjibi.) 

In  a  desert^  village  an  old  corn-bin  is  lambard&r. 


Bhuliy&  Diim  jan  te  jd  paiy&. 
The  Dtim  missed  his  way  and  happened  on  a  wedding-party  (fell  on  his 
feet.) 

Chal  chh&nw  agle  pahar — ^main  &dn  pichle  pahar.  (Hindi.) 

Go  on,  shadow  I  in  the  forenoon. — I'll  come  in  the  afternoon. 


Bhtl  gay&  naw&z  mire  bhukh  de.  (PanjAbi.) 

He  was  so  hungry  he  forgot  to  say  his  prayers. 


Tihun  vich  na  tera  vich.  (PanjAbL) 

That's  neither  here  nor  there. 


(    zxix    ) 

Ulti  natndz  gal  pai  gai. 
His  prayers  came  back  on  him  upside  down. 


Bhali  bhal&i  na  taje,  bnri  bnddh  na  de, 

K&mdhen  jai  bikh  cbare,  t&n  bhi  amrit  de.  (Hindi). 

The  good  man  does  not  lose  his  goodness  or  give  bad  adyice. 
Even  if  Indar's  cow  eat  poison,  still  she  will  produce  nectar. 


Ghand  kalank  mukh  bddali — kuch  kalank  mukh  Bjim, 

Triji  kalank  rdp  hai — ^guni  kalank  gumiln.  (Hindi.) 

It  is  a  fault  in  the  moon  to  have  her  face  covered  with  clouds 
And  in  a  woman*s  breast  to  have  a  black  tip, 
And  a  stumbling-block  in  a  wife  to  ha?e  beauty, 
And  in  a  perfect  man  to  haye  doubts. 


Tinu  yeh  mithe  bhale<^k&man  kuram  kamin 

Tinu  yeh  karwe  bhale — ^tam&ku  mirch  afim 

Tinu  yeh  ujjal  bhale — ^pandit  panch  hakim 

Tinu  yeh  maile  bhale — ambar  sant  zamin.  (Panj&bf). 

Three  things  are  best  sweet — ^wife,  child's  father-in-law  and  menial. 
Three  things  are  best  pungent — tobacco,  pepper  and  opium. 
Three  things  are  best  pure — ^priest,  arbitrator  and  physician. 
Three  things  are  best  dirty — sky,  saint  and  soil. 


Dharti  k&  mandal  meghli — sir  k&  mandal  sutt 

Ghar    ki    mandal     astri — ^kull  ki  diw&  putt.  (Hindi) 

Clouds  are  the  crown  of  the  earth,  and  a  turban  the  covering  of  the  h^. 
The    wife  is  the  chief  blessing  of  a  household — a  son  is  the  light  of  a 
family. 


8adi  nk  phullan  toriy&n — sadi  na  S&wan  howe. 

Sada  na  joban  thir  rahe — sada  na  jiwe  koe.  (PanjibL) 

T&ramira  does  not  always  blossom — ^the  rains  do  not  always  come. 
Youth    does    not   last  for     ever — no  one  lives  for  ever. 


Lekh&  damrf  di  bakhshish  l&kh  take  ki  (Hindi) 

An  account  should  be  made  correct  to  a  farthing,  a  gift  may  be  a  Ukh. 
cf .  Hisib  jau  jau  bakhshish  sau  sau.  His  accounts  are  only  a  farthing 
and  he  gives  away  lakhs. 


Ghandan  ki  chukfi  bhali— gadi  bhaU  na  r&kh  ki.  (Hindi) 

A  pinch  of  ground  sandalwood  is  worth  something. 
A  cart-load  of  ashes  is  worth  nothing. 


Ehare  nU  khot&— ohnu  darg&h  vich  tot&.  (Panj&bi) 

If  a  good  man  allow  a  bad  num  to  associate  with  him,  he  will  suffer  loss 
in  the  sight  of  heaven. 


(    «x    ) 

Sattar  pathar  khamb  charhibe. 

Ant  kore  di  kori.  (Hindi) 

You  maj  wash  a  stone  thoronglilj  70  times  and  still  it  w  II  be  unbleached. 


K&g&n  de  bacbcbe  mit  nd  bowande,  bhawe  din  r&t  duddh  py&iye 
Khlre  khd  mitthe  na  bowande  likh  man  gur  p&iye.  (Panj&bi.) 

Serpents'  offspring  do  not  become  friends  through  you  giye  them  milk  daj 

and  night. 
Brackish  wells  do  not   become  sweet  though  jou  throw  in  any  amount  oi 
sugar. 


Basiye  shahr  bh&we  howe  kahar, 

Khiiye  kanak  bhiLwe  howe  zahar.  (Panjibi). 

Better  to  live  in  a  town  eyen  under  wrath 
Better  to  eat  wheat,  even  though  it  be  poison. 


Putt  big&ne  chummiye  l&len  munh  bharjie, 

N&r  biginl  seviye  pidle  kuchh  nib  rahj&e.  (Panj&bi}> 

If  you   kiss  another  man's  child  you   will  only  get  slobbers  on  your  faoew 
If  yon  go  after  another  man's  wife  you  will  lose  eyerything* 


Sh&h  bharwiLse  chor  de  lai  pand  uthie 

Jablag  sh&h  na  b&ndhiye  chor  na  pakarA  \ie.  (Panjibl). 

It  is  only  in  dependence  on  a  shopkeeper  (to  reoeiye  his  stolen  goods)  that 
the  thief  carries  off  his  bundle.  Until  you  seize  the  shopkeeper,  you 
will  not  catch  the  thief. 


Ki  nangi  nahiwe,  ki  nachore  7  (Panj&bL) 

How  should  a  naked  person  bathe  ?    What  is  there  to  wash  and  wring  ! 

GhabA  bhal&  na  kos  k& — ^beti  bhali  na  yek 

Den&  bhalA  na  b&p  k&— S&hib  rakhe  tek.  (Hindi.) 

It  is  not  good  to  haye  to  walk  eyen  a  mile,  or  to  haye  eyen  one  daughter,  or  to  be 
in  debt  eyen  to  your  father.  May  Qod  preserye  our  honour  from  these  ! 


Oganhare  ki  binti  tum  suno  gharib  naw&j, 

Jai  ho  putt  kaputt  bahor  pit4  kun  Uj.  (Panjabi.) 

Hear  my  entreaty  oh  cherisher  of  the  poor !  eyen  if  X  be  ungrateful. 
If  a  son  be  a  bad  son,  still  the  disgrace  is  the  father's. 


Pirdn  b&jh  murid  na  sondhe — thambdn  bijh  na  kariy&n 

B&jh  bhir&w&n  bhain&n  na  sondM — ^pandh  udikan  khariy&n 

Puttdn  b&jh  m£w&n  na  sondhi-^^attar  daulat  bhariy&n 

Kanth&n  b&jh  na  sondhi  niriyin — sattar  htir&n  pariyin 

BadUn  b&jh  S&wan  na  sondha— sattar  jtih&n  hariy&n.  (PanjabL) 


(    xxxi    ) 

Disciples  are  no  good  without  teacheis — nor  rafters  without  supports. 
Sisters  are  no  good  without  brothers — standing  to  look  on  the  road  for 

something. 
Mothers  are  no  good  without  sons — though  thej  have  an j  amount  of  wealth. 
Wives  are  no  good  without  husbands — be  they  lovely  as  fairies. 
The  month  of  S&wan  is  no  good  without  clouds — though    the  grass  be 

ever  so  green. 


Ch&kar  chor  thag  banj&ra  ghar  dwe  to  janije.  (Hindi.) 

You  should  notice  when  a  servant,  a  thief,  a  robber,  (thag)  or  a  bullock-driver 
(banj&ra)  comes  home,  i,e.y  they  are  seldom  at  home. 


NindyA  ham&ri  woh  kare  jo  mit  hamdr^  hoe. 
May  it  be  a  friend  who  finds  fault  with  me. 


(Panjibi.) 


Sark&r  se  jai  tel  hath  &we  tin  palle  vich  p&  leiye.  (Panjiibl.) 

Take  into  your  lap  whatever  you  can  get  out  of  Government,  even  if  it  be  oil 
(which  will  spoil  your  dothes.) 

(cf.,  muft  ki  shar^b  q4zi  ko  bhi  haUl  hai. 
Even  a  q&zi  will  take  spirits  if  he  gets  them  for  nothing  ) 


Ag  ndn  &i  si  ghar  b&ran  ho  baithi. 
She  came  to  get  a  light,  and  remained  as  mistress  of  the  house. 


(PanjAbi.) 


Bhonkni  sikh&i,  tin  k&tLe  ku  fi. 
Taught  her  to  bark  and  she  is  ready  to  bite. 


R^j^  jogi  agan  jal,  tinki  ulti  rit 

Darde  rahiye  Parasr&m,  thori  p&len  prit. 
The  king,  the  ascetic,  fire  and  water  are  of  uncertain  character. 
Beware  Parasrim,  they  are  little  to  be  trusted. 


Ungal  pharkar  paunchil  phar  baithi. 
Having  got  hold  of  a  finger  he  seized  firm  hold  of  the  wrist. 


Bhiri  sohl  jihra  bhihi  chale. 
He  is  a  brother  who  acts  as  a  brother. 


(Panj&bL) 


(Hindi.) 


(PanjdbL) 


(Paaj&bi.) 


H&kim  da  jhirki,  chikar  di  tilki,  yeh  d&  ki  dar  hai  bhiii  7  (Panj&bi.) 

What  need  to  fear,  brother,  a  snub  from  the  Buler  or  a  slip  in  the  miHi  ? 


OaBJ4  niij&a  di  min  d&  ki  dhariwanda  hai  7 
What  can  a  bald  man  owe  to  the  barber's  mother  ! 


(Panjibi) 


(    xzxii    ) 

Rab  ganje  nnn  naan  ni  de  !  nahin  t4n  kharak  kharak  mar  j&we.  (Panj&bi  ) 
Ood  gire  not  nails  to  a  bald  nuin  I  or  he  will  scratch  himself  to  death. 


Kor  di  taohmat  anr  wele  de  hiLkim  se  darije.  (Panjibi.) 

Beware  of  a  false  charge  and  of  the  Ruler  of  the  time. 


Ghar  stit  ni  patain,  jol&hi  nil  thang4  thangi.  (Panj^bL) 

He  has   not   a  thread  in  the  hoose  and   goes   squabbling  with  the  wearer 
(to  get  his  doth  woren.) 

Min  mari  mkhilsani— dhi  di  n&m  dahi.  (PanjibL) 

The  mother  died  of  want  of  food  and  the  daughter  is  called  Curds. 


M4n  mari  kafn  bini— dhi  di  nim  bugchi.  (Panjibi  ) 

The    mother    died  without    a    shroud  and   the  daughter  is    called    Bundle 
of  clothes. 


Kachh  yich  juliy&n,  darjiyin  de  ghar  puchhdi  phire.  (Panj&bi.) 

She  has  got  the  clothes  under  her  arm,  and  goes  asking  for  them  at  the 
ta3or*s. 


Bandi  jore  phtihi  phdhi,  R^m  rtirhiwe  kuppe.  (Panj&U.) 

Man  gathers  drop  by  drop,  and  God  oyertums  the  whole  jar. 


•^ 


Agi  naire,  pichhi  ddr.  (Panj&bL) 

If  you  go  on  it  is  near — ^if  you  go  back  it  is  far. 


Bhajd&n  nun  b&han  ikkoiai.  (PanjibL) 

Those  that  run  on  foot  hare  all  the  same  kind  of  horse. 


Min  pyo  kahen  "  mere  hon  badere.'' 

Maut  kahe  "  din  &e  nere."  (Panjibi.) 

The  parents  say,  '<  our  children  are  getting  big/' 
Death  says  **  their  days  are  almost  numbered. " 

flikim  dl  ag&ri— ghore  dl  pichh&ri.  (Panj^bi.) 

Don't  go  before  a  magistrate  or  behind  a  horse  if  you  can  help  it. 


Kytin  annhi  nyondiye  ? — ^kytin  do  jane  &wan  7  (PanjdbL) 

Why  invite  a  blind  man  7  he  will  bring  another  to  lead  him  and  you  will 
hare  two  guests  to  feed. 

Ap  mare  jag  parlo.  (Panj&bL) 

One's  own  death  is  the  same  as  the  end  of  the  world. 


Ji  hai  to  jah&n  hai«  (Panjdbi.) 

If  you  have  life  then  you  hare  the  world. 


(    xxxiii    ) 

Nachclum  lagi,  ghanghat  kaisi  7 
She  has  taken  to  dandng,  what's  the  good  of  a  yeil  7 


Natmda  dekar  janda  degaji. 
After  inyiting  a  guest  he  has  locked  his  door  and  gone. 


H^thiyfo  n41  jiri  l&wni— darw&ze  rakhne  bhire. 
He  makes  friends  with  elephants,  but  keeps  his  doors  narrow. 


Ik  tandtmisti  hazir  ny&mat. 
Health  alone  is  worth  a  thousand  blessings. 


Nach  na  jiine— ingan  bfnga. 
He  cannot  dance,  and  sajs  it  is  because  the  ooortjard  is  crooked. 


(Panjlbi.) 


(Panjtti.) 


(Panj4bi.) 


(Hindi.) 


(Bigrl.) 


Ap  di  ut&ri— diije  di  t&ran  na  taiy&r.  (Panj&bi.) 

She  has  thrown  off  her  own  yeil  and  is  ready  to  pull  off  another's. 


Dhi  utte  g41  nahi — siron  utte  khiin  nahL 

Gharon  utte  dand  nahL  (Panj&bL) 

You  cannot  abuse  a  man  worse  than  by  abusing  his  daughter— or  wouna 
him  more  than  by  wounding  his  head— or  punish  him  more  than  by  taking 
away  his  house. 


Btidhi  ndr  handhiwe  chhalle 
EwM  dhi  gobal  ghale 
B^h  chhadke  ujar  chale 
Yih  trai  kam  kulalle. 
For  an  old  wife  to  wear  rings, 
To  send  an  unmarried  girl  to  tend  cattle, 
To  leave  the  road  and  go  through  the  jungle, 
These  three  things  are  bad  things  to  do. 


(Panjibi.) 


Asi  piUa  beswi  thag  thilkar  sundr 
Nauon  k&m  na  dunde,  b&ndar  Turk  EaUl. 

Hope,  dice,  the  courtesan,  thag,  thikar,  sunir  monkey, 

Turk  and  Ealil,  all  nine  are  no  good. 


(Panj&bL) 


Bhali  hui,  man,  pi  mti4  nahin — hoiirdnd 

Dunyi  deti  mahene  h&kim  leti  d&nd.  (B&gri.) 

A  wife  says  to  herself  :    It  was  lucky,  dear  heart,  that  my    good-man  dia 

not  die,  or  I  should  haye  been  a  widow,  people  would  hare  talked 

scandal,  the  Ruler  would  hare  exacted  a  fine. 


Oodhi  godhi  laren,  bojhon  ki  n^. 
When  the  oxen  fight,  the  burdens  suffer. 


(B4gri.) 


aa2 


(    xxsiv    ) 

Ghandih  td  Gagni  pati,  kaon  bhalerft  dea  ?— 

Sampat  ho  to  ghar  bhaU,  nahin  bhali  pardes.  (Bigrf.) 

Say   Oh  moon,  thou  lord  of  heaven — what  country  is  good  ? 
If  there  be  wealth,  home  is  beat — if  not,  a  foreign  land  is  best. 


S&ngar  phog  thai!  ro  mewo^sarjo  hai  kin  purin  ne. 
Dudh  aur  daliyo  kh&  meri  Udo — ^mat  tarse  dn  mew&n  ne.  (B&gri.) 

Some  old  one  has  said  :  *^  The  fruit  of  the  Jand  and  the  Phog  are  tlra  fruits 
of  the  ThalL" 

Be  content  with  milk  and  meal  my  dear — do  not  long  for  those  fruits  (of 
more  favoured  climes). 

This  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  a  young  bride  who  grumbles  at  the  dis- 
conf(»1»  of  her  new  home  in  the  B&gar. 

B&l  ro  bdkbo,  kirariy&n  ro  char^bo,  dh&baliy&n  ro  paharbo 
Ltink&ryan  ro  odhbo,  bhiirat  ro  khiLbo,  b4ili  ghazab  sdkhi. 

GhlL  re  tore  chddh  melhi  hai,  mh^r&  bet4  doe  d&ngliy&n  ubh&n  hain 
Jiko  b^ili  nikalan  k^i  den  ni. 

Surangtiyo  tidh^e  melho  hai,  jiko  b&Oi  sih&n  mare  hai , 

N&kre  m4en  bijli  ro  t(ik  ghilt  melho  hai,  b4ili  ghazab  dukhi, 

H&th  re  m&en  hathkari,  pagdn  re  m&en  beri 

Gale  re  m4en  tauq  ghiil  melho  hai,  b&ili  ghazab  dukhi.  (B&grL) 

Chewini^  ears  of  ^ain — taking  cattle  out  to  graze — ^wearing  woollen 
petticoats — wearing  woollen   shawls — eating  bhurt  seeds — ^my  daughter  is  veiy 

happy. 

They  have  made  her  (the  amir's  wife)  go  up  (three  stories)  as  high  as  a 
kite  flies — ^two  rascals  with  clubs  stand  (at  the  door)  who  do  not  let  my 
daughter  go  out. 

They  have  clothed  her  in  a  coloured  cotton  sheet  so  that  my  daughter 
dies  of  cold — they  have  put  a  bit  of  lightning  (a  nose-ring)  in  her  nose — ^my 
daughter  is  very  wretched. 

They  have  put  hand  cuffs  on  her  hand  (bracelets) — fetters  on  her  feet 
(anklets) — on  her  neck  a  chain  (necklace)  my  daughter  is  veiy  unhappy. 

This  is  a  contrast  between  country-life  and  town-life. 


(      XXXV      ) 
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"* 

^  09 

^ 

09 

CO 
00 

t<^ 


to 

to 

CD 


F-l  lO  ^ 

00  9  eo 

00  O  09 

•>•>■« 

-4  00  09 

01  "I  CO 


00 

«k 

CO 

to 


CD  00 
CO  09 

0» 
eo 

«5.o 

CO 

^  o 

•>4 

«^ 

H« 

00 

00 

§09  to 
Hi  to 
to-^ 

•h    tfh    ^ 

0>  09  0» 
09  »H  00 


to 

to 


^  lO 

o 


s 


00  09  ^ 

eo  to  t^ 


Q 

S 

Ol 

» 

s^ 

»o 

9 

^^ 

to 

o 

ei 

00 

•^ 

OD 

«1 

09 

t-T 

oa 

f^ 

•-4 

^ 

00 

09 

o 

CO 

to 

CD 

to 

•* 

CO 

00  to  to 

to  CO  ^ 
fH  to  lO 

to  09  to 

00  09  'sO 

CD  to  to 


01  to^ 

CM  lO  Oft 


09 


to 


I 


h3 

ooQ 

1^ 


Mi 
-a 


^3 


3 

I 


pl 


fi  s 


19 


I 


o 

-a 


J 


111 

••*  ^  «5 

'a 
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Clauifitd  Slalemeni  of  TenanW  koldingi 


I-CllH. 

H 

1 

■s 

1 

Drttil  of  Ml  irri- 
g.l*d  and  unirri- 
g.M-1. 

cla>v.  p«-  hoiii^. 

i 
t 

1 

t 
I 

H 

II 
ill 

^^ 

1 

1 
i 

1^ 

1 
1 

67 

SoUr  Buui        ... 
BaU  Bvui 
ToUl 

MB 
438 

UJ.A.P. 

0    4    8 
0    4     9 

886 
1,U.149 
1,14,484 

6  ouond* 
to 
J      6  DUondi 





10* 
6 

Cbabi 

B«( 

SoUr  Biraoi 

Bohi  Barani 

Total 

48 

SS 
S17 
Sit 

SOS 
1     8  11 
1  10     8 
OSS 

174 

S,<86 

8.799 

M.48S 

1.11936 

ritlo 

""m 
""m 

117 

"*i4 

'"414 

1 

Sour  Banol 
Bobi  Barani 
ToliJ 

:::::: 

::::: 

s.ei4 

8,096 

■        Difo 

;::::: 

1 

* 

109 

Cbahi 
B«i 

Sour  Darui 
Kohi  Bvui 

Total 

43 
S0« 

88 
S4T 

631 

8     0    9 
1     1  11 
1  10     8 
0    9     8 
0  19     0 

IBS 

9,744 

8.791 

1.09.898 

1,16,U81 

6  mauD'ti 
10  moindi 

■  is 
'"U 

117 

"414 

""m 

gii 

-3B 

88 

Bobi  Bum! 

8 

0  a  0 

0    8    4 

64,766 
8,18,688 

6  miandi 
to 

to 

7llUBIld) 

B 



-«3 

ug 

Bohi  ftUlDi 

169 

-si 

ill 

74 

BaUBwuu 
B 





1,88.76> 





■-" 

( 


\x    ) 


according  to  SeiUcmeni  MeasureneHti»  1880-81. — (continued.) 


EllD. 

8UB*TBVA,HTt, 

grttin  taken  hg  Proprittore, 

■ 

BXMABXt. 

t 

s 

• 

4 

s 

o 

• 

1 

• 

f 

• 
a 

O 

!t 

• 

1 

1 

m 

► 
'S 

1 

••• 

• 

••• 

••• 

1 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

•^ 

••• 

184 

••• 

••• 

•t* 

■  •a 

184 

I    486 

8,616 

••• 

184 

••• 

•■• 

■•• 

•  •■ 

184 

J 

11 

216 

4 

87 

••• 

•  •■ 

168 

•V 

16,628 

6u6 

•«■ 

••• 

■■• 

•  •• 

16,611 

786 

1,688 

••• 

|... 

••* 

•  •• 

2,828 

*    267 

2,766 

2,826 

10,470 

••• 

!•• 

••• 

•  •• 

12,840 

18,600 

18,780 

4 

87 

••• 

•  •• 

82,061 

J 

■■• 

••• 

•ti 

••• 

•«• 

•  •• 

••• 

^ 

■•• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

••t 

1 

#•• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••« 

1 

^        4 

26 

46 

107 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

248 

1 

47 

107 

••• 

••• 

••I 

•  •• 

244 

J 

11 

216 

4 

87 

••• 

•  «• 

268 

^ 

16,628 

606 

■•• 

•t* 

*•• 

•  •• 

16,611 

786 

1,688 

••■ 

••• 

•■• 

•  •• 

2,324 

►    271 

2,701 

2,871 

10,667 

•■• 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

18.002 

16,746 

12,077 

4 

87 

••• 

••« 

82,206 

J 

6 

6,446 

•tt 

•t* 

••• 

•  •• 

6,461 

168 

2,762 

760 

3,007 

616 

62 

••• 

•  t* 

6,827 

402 

6.706 

170 

6,086 

28,660 

16,274 

8,176 

•  •• 

40,174 

107 

786 

986 

16,427 

24,086 

16,826 

8,176 

•  >• 

60,062 

762 

0,384 

• 
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Classified  Statement  of  Tenants*  loUings 


IV  OAtH. 

I 

A 

m 

At  a 

eotuolidated 

^  o 

i 

Dttoil  of  are* 

irri- 

charge 

ptr  holding. 

i 
1 

•05 

8Mar§o 

f 

1 

I 

f  iited  And  unirri- 

s! 

1 

i 

gated. 

i 

< 

2 
1^ 

a 

\ 

3 

-1 

a 

1 

pS 

B«.A.P. 

' 

Sotor  Barani 

•  •• 

836 

"^     6  maunda 

67 

Rohi  Barani 

•  •• 

486 

0    4    8 

1,14,140 

to 

••  ••• 

•••  •«■      1 

ToUl 

•  *• 

486 

0    4    8 

1,14,484 

J     6  maunda 

>^   • 

Chabi 

•  •• 

48 

8    0    0 

174 

^ 

l^l-l^ 

B^i 

•  •• 

806 

1    8  11 

9,486 

68 

414 

HmM 

104 

Sotar  Barani 

■  •• 

88 

1  10    8 

8.792 

ritto 

Rohi  Barani 

•  •• 

847 

0    2    8 

99.482 

64 

::::::  i 



Total 

•  •• 

624 

0  18    0 

1,11.936 

tf 

117 

414 

• 

Ohahi 

■  •• 

19 

^ 

M^S 

^t^^ 

R«s 

•  •• 

260 

6  I'SoUr  Banni 

•  •fl 

•  ••    *• 

2 

*        Dit'o 

Rohi  Barani 
Total 

•  •• 
— 

2.814 
8,096 

J 

P 

.M 

Chahi 

*•■ 

43 

8    0    0 

198 

^ 

gS3 

R^E 

•  •• 

806 

1    2  11 

9,746 

6  maunda 

63 

414 

109 

Sotar  Barani 

•  •• 

28 

1  10    8 

2.794 

to 

••• ••■ 

§»«» 

Rohi  Barani 

•  •• 

847 

0    2    8 

1,02,298 

10  maunds 

64 

o 

Total 

•  •• 

624 

0  12    0 

1,16,031 

J 

117 

414 

6  maunda 

88 

Bohi  Barani 

•  •• 

8 

0    8    0 

64^766 

to 

«ga 

6  maunda 

Mt23 

1    maund 

Bsj 

168 

Rohi  Barani 

•  at 

162 

0    8    4 

2,12,638 

to 

8 

on^ 

7  maundt 

P4^n 

H«^ 

Q 

L74 

L3< 

BohiBaca&i 

■  •f 

1,82,768 

on» 

^2 

^^^^■w    < 

1    maund 

m 

Bohi  Barani 

•  •• 

170 

0    8    4 

4,10,106 

to 

8 

7  maunda 

(    *li    ) 
aeeordit^to  Settlement  tf«a«tir«fn«fU«,  1880-81.— (Contiiiaed). 


Drtul  of  MM  ir. 
ricu*d  ■ndimini- 

1 
■s 

1 

It 

■It 

i 

o/mdllkiM 

til 

3! 

ill 

1 

1 

CluU           BS  ... 

Hihri      <n ... 

B«wi   S8.SH.. 

79 

... 

ClMbi      7,601  .m' 

Be.          e.SIS  ... 

S 

Bu>ni     1.790  ... 

Buani  1,31,8«7 ...' 
Cbahi      7,tH  ... 

sthri       ess ... 

81 

... 

M,i7a 

11,168.       S^Ott 

Bei          8,S1S  ... 

ClMbi 
SMirBmid     ... 

F 

::: 

::: 

to 

s 

Bm 

... 

1» 

... 

B8 

7 

Buui 

•6 

e6,» 

i84,»8( 

... 

8e,93 

H» 

81,(07 

6.817 

ToUl 

M 

OSH 

BMl 

IC 

«e,fl»< 

1     ".M 

81,6»e 

6,8*« 

Cluhi 

"~ 

T 

... 

... 

... 

1     -in 

83 
»1B 

1,01» 

166 

W7 

i,Dia 

»,eBs 

14,111 

*,7M 

8,M 

16,608 

«,8T« 

CMI 

ei.SiS 

11.438 
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CiattiSed  Slatemeni  of  Tenan^t  hoUtnft 


T>st>n  WITS 


TOTU.  Ot  TBMtS. 


rigUi  in.  or 
otBuotiir 
landM  in  U* 


Iti 


u 


hi 


Holding*. 
i  Ana. 


!*■« 


33 


Holding*. 
1  An*. 


Haldinft. 


1.1S1 

M.esi|    i«,Me 


ii[  iiES6|     i^7|    ir,oe0|    ie,iM 


>,7M 
SB,S40 


,os,we 


Bt,»l 
1^,787 


I,1S8 
8S,1S1 


1S,7BS 
ifiUfita 


6 


Boldiog*. 

r  Ar«a. 


e,<os 

1,SS,7TI 


48,»G 


SU      18,U3 
4.00B  84e,0U 


Holding*. 
a  Aim. 


58  Holding*.  I 


7,U6       BS0       SE7       lU       G,an    I,M8     18,8S«|       l,610l     ie,SM 
1,C»,HS£  lS,aGa  STJSS    T,Sia      St,T8D  ie,S18    1,91,6881     S7,S88|  II^Jf>S 


SeS      18,800 
6^1  S^l,«)fl     7C 


iB,7ee|  i,H8J  9,Bia|     mi 


8,S9,S67  !t9,Ue  60, 


\fiuA       M4\ 


18,80a|    e,01i|      86,88S|       e,OM 
,4S,«68  90,093  «,61,B6fi  1,1 


48,W4 
7,90,808 


aeeordit^  to  SettUmmi  df«iutifvtn«fUfi  1880-SI.— (Contiiiaed). 


lis 


if 


Cbahi  n 

Kahii         eu 
Bmni  S8,8M 


Bm         8^ 
Bu«al     1,79C 


OmU     7,SM 
Hahri         m 


::: 

::: 

:: 

'! 

.. 

.. 

S> 

9 

•,•» 

61,181 

81,S« 

E.S» 

IS,9S» 

G1,S81 

81,»^ 

e,s6a 

MM 

"a» 

as 

BIS 

8S 

1,170 

US 

487 

1,01« 

II,I» 

ufin 

1«,1» 

4,7M 

17,7M 

M,as4 

is^ae 

«,87« 

nw 

1«U8 

«1,BU 

U.tN 
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8IRSA 
Cltutified  Statement  of  Tenante''  hMinge 


far  CitH. 

Iv 

r— '   '4«»* 

4 

Detdil  of  «rra  irristted 

At  »  eonwlidaUd 
ekargaptr  holding. 

1 

•  o 
o  o  % 

Ill 

aikartaf 

1 

5 

« 

1 

ftnd  unirrigAted. 

• 

0 

J 

1 

6 
& 

^ 

< 

< 

€ 

P4 

^ 

Chihi                  93  ..."j 
Nabri                662  ...  I 

48 

Ba.  Ai.P. 

22,617 

•••  .•• 

W^N 

f 

B«rtoi         B8,894  ...J 

O 

?2     . 

^gs 

Chtiii             7,601  ...^ 

K£d 

R^i                8,816  ...  I 

86 

»••  #•• 

1,036 

676 

Barioi           1,790  ...J 

o 

§. 

BaMni       982,867  ...' 

Chihi             7,694  ... 

■^3 
<< 

y 

78 

1,66,416 

•••••• 

676 

Nahri                659  .. 

H^ 

S 

R^s                 8.816  ...J 

»iq 

CbAhi 

19 

M 

Soiar  Barani              ••• 

2 

•a« ••• 

•••••• 

:^< 

^^ 

R4a 

260 

Imaund 

1-3  0Q 

JS2 

Barani 

16S 

0    8    4 

2,16,402 

io 

8 

•••  ••• 

8 

Total 

16^ 

0    8    4 

2,16,683 

7  maunda. 

8 

o 

Ghahi 

43 

8    0    9 

174 

IH 

ao 

Bea 

206 

1    2  11 

9,486 

63 

414 

5;S 

6^2 

Sotar  Barani 

28 

1  10    8 

8,127 

6  maanda 

...  *•• 

•«••«• 

►^5 

r 

Bohi    Do. 

.  791 

0    8    4 

2,78,888 

to 

64 

s 

Total 

1,068 

0    8    9 

• 

2,91,176 

6  mannds 

117 

414 

og 

] 

<3 

.. ■•..••■             y 

1,808 

0    9    0 

6,63;i73 

120 

989 

•••*•••••               r 

t^P 

(    xliU    ) 
SKTTLEMENT. 
aaxrding  to  StuUmmt  MtatttrrmerUt,  ISdO^l. — (ConcToded.) 


Kmd. 

Boa-mjun*. 

1 

i 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

i 

J' 

1 

ElMtBKI. 

4.683 

SS7 
B,*80 

18.180 

8.961 

i,on 

~ 

- 

8.918 
17,089 

0 

- 

so 

«. 

1<,38I 

»,0B9 

»0,M7 

8,178 

... 

88,191 

1« 

... 

1 
-. 
BOE 

4,W1 
4.1B4 

EIS 

61 

•■ 

1 

8,670 
6.571 

'      49« 

tfin 

7M 

t6,m 

816 
B« 

1,698 
1«,0W 
18,409 

4 
4 

87 
87 

.. 

.. 

888 

1«,«11 
9.8U 
18,48* 
87,688 

>       B85 

14,188 

«WT3 

S8,8S6 

88,569 

80,S4( 

8478 

- 

1,88,448 

1.687 

81,869 
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APPENDIX  V. 

Villages  in  Tahstl  PdzUkd  eantinued  if ^  farm  for  five  yean  from  May  1888. 


Name  of  village. 


a 


Conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  fi?e 
years. 


8 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 


10 
11 
12 
18 
U 


15 


16 


17 
18 


19 

20 


Panniw4la  M4ld4 

Maujgarh     ... 

Pajawa 
Reel  Ehera 
Rapana        ••• 


••• 

••• 
••  • 


nar&  Tirath  (Haripura)  ... 
Pakki  »lbi    ... 
Kb4neki  dl)4b 
Sahna  Khera 


••• 


••• 


Bishnpnra 


••• 


Himmatpura 
Khairpur 


••• 


Sakhchain 
Mahrdna 


••• 


... 


••• 


Bakhsban  Khera  (Sard&r- 
pura) 


••• 


Baipura 


••• 


••• 


lUjinwtii     ... 
Sadiqpura  (Patti  Amra)  ... 


Jinndnw&la  (Daulatpara) 
T4hliw&l&  Odito 


••• 


Total 


60 
80 

60 

20 
20 

25 
25 
25 

60 


60 
50 
60 
60 
60 
50 

100 


100 
80 


50 

50 

955 


Pakka  well  and  half  the  area  to  be 

cultiyated. 
Pakka  well,  50  families  and  half 

the  area. 
Pakka  well  and  half  the  area. 
Thirty  families  and  half  the  area. 
Pakka  well,  40  families  and  half 

the  area. 
Pakka  well. 

Pakka  well  and  half  the  area. 
Pakka  well. 
Twenty-five     families,      half  the 

area,  and  a  pond  holding  200,000 

cnbic  feet. 
Pakka  well,  40  families,  half  the 

area. 
Pakka  well,  60   tenants,  half  the 

area. 
Pakka  well,  good  pond,  40  families, 

half  the  area. 
Pakka  well,  40  families  and  half 

the  area. 
Pakka  well,  40  families,  half  the 

area. 
Pakka  well,  40  families,  half  the 

area  (Deputy   Commissioner  to 

decide  between  parties— see  file.) 
Pakka  well,  50  families,  half  the 

area  (Deputy   Commissioner  to 

decide  between  parties — see  file.) 
Pakka  well  and  half  the  area. 
Forty  families  and  half  the  area^ 

Sadiq  to  pay  Rs.  8,250  to  the 

other  farmers. 
Pakka  well,  50  families  and  half 

the  area. 
Half  the  area. 
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APPEN 

Statement  showing  iJie  varietiea  of  Tenwres  held 


Hftture  of  Tenure. 


/. — Zandnddrir^ 

f  (a.)  Held  hj  indiridaalt  under  Isw  of  pri- 
(1).    Grrafc  ifimind&ris  pajing  aboTe  \  tnogenitnre. 

Be.  50,000  re?eniie.  J  (ft.)    Helii  bj  individaalt  and  faniiliee  under 

v.  ordinarj  law  ... 

S(a.}    Held  bj  iiidi? idualt  under  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture, 
(ft.)    Held  bj  indiTtduttls  and  families  under 
ordinarj  Uw  ... 
(8).     Zamiiidirts    paring    from    Rs.  ( (a.)  •^.. 

1,000  to  Be.  6,000  rerenne.       \  (ft.)  ^"***- 

(4).    Zamlnd^ria   pajring   Re.    1,000  Ha.)  ^... 

and  under.  I  (ft.)  ^'*'^'     - 

(5).    Fruprietaij  ruItiTating  communities  pajing  in  common 

■ 

11, —  Village  eatnmunitiu  not  paging  in  common — 

r  In  which  the  land  and  the  revenue  are  divi- 
(1.)     Fattid&ri  ...  ...   <  ded  upon  ancestral  or  cuttomnrj   shares,  sub- 

(jeer  to  succession  bj  the  Isw  of  inheritanoe  ... 
(2.)    Bh.i,«oh<r<        j  .^  ^^',7^;;^  poMeMion  U  th.  meuun  of  richt 

^     In  which  the  lands  ere  held   partly  in  scTe- 

(3.)     Mixed  or  imrerfeot  pattldiri  j  ralty  and  parlly   in  roinmon,  the  measure  of 

or  bh«tjiLch&r4  ...  ...    y  right  in  common  Innd  being  the  amonnt  of  the 

Cshnre  or  the  extent  of  land  held  in  seTcraltj... 


JJL — Grantees  of   British   Ooeemmeni   (not  falling  under  ang  of  ihe  previoui  eiaeeetj 
paging  revenue  direei  to  Oovernmeni  in  the  position  of^^ 

{Including  indiyiduals  rewarded  for  serrice 
or  otherwise,  bnt  not  purchasers  of  Govern- 
ment waste  (Y) 

^2Sa/     i.<es8ees  .«•  •••  ...  ...  •••  ...  ... 


IF.— Landholders  who  haioe  redeemed   the  reeenue^  and  are  not  members  of  ang  pillage 
eommunitg  not  included  in  ang  of  the  preeions  clas§es 


Y, — Purchasers  of  Qovernment  waste  paging  reveuue  direct  to  Oovemmeni,  and  not  faU- 
ing  under  ang  of  the  previous  claeses 


VI  —Government  waste ^  reserved  or  unassigned 


Tot  111  (which  should  be  the  totnl  area  of  the  district,  excepting  Municipalities)    ... 
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DIX    VI. 

direct  from  Oovemment  in  the  Sirai  District  in  1882. 


^ 

i 

9 

• 

! 

8 

.S 

S 

• 

t 

S 

I 

%m 

9 

"8 
1 

fi 

0 

■2-3 

0   O 

§ 
H 

s  t 

11 

'^  o 

1 

i 

n 

BnCABEI. 

^ 

to 

te 

o 

^ 

^ 

« 

Aoiei. 

AOTM. 

Bs. 

EU.  A8.P. 

1 

11 

11 

87,488 

87,498 

8,000 

0    8    6 

The  figures  in  ihit 
•ffttement  are  opproxi- 
niAte  onlj,  and  show  the 
state  of  tenures  in   1882 

18 

18 

18 

46,767 

2,542 

266 

0    17 

before  the  orders  recard* 

104 

104 

051 

8,18,868 

3.060 

870 

0    2    0 

ing  the  farmed  yillHges 
had  been  earned  out.  In 

many  Tillages  it   is  diffi- 

cult to  saj  under  whioH 

head  the  (enure   should 

be  classed,  so  that  this 

186 

185 

8,788 

4^88,719 

2,642 

296 

0    1    9 

olassifioation  should  not 
be  oonsidered  Terj  exact. 

8 

8 

482 

16,149 

6,888 

1,164 

0    8    4 

MO 

240 

6,308 

7,47,028 

8,112 

407 

0    8    1 

#•• 

•  ■  • 

180 

7,178 

§•• ••• 

•••••• 

w 

89 

786 

2,64,868 

8,976 

801 

0    1    8 

.  t»» 

••• 

••t»4« 

■••  »M  ••■ 

••• 

•M 

•»•*•• 

•«• 

•  ••  • 

9#V  9## 

••••••••• 

.       •••••! 

640 

.6S0 

10,869 

19,26,445 

8,009 

448 

0    2    2 
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APPEN 


Statement  of  Tenures  not  held  direct  from  Oavemment 


Hfltare  of  Tennre. 


1 


«  9 


I 


J.^TenanU  wUh  right  of  OMUjMUMgf— 

(1).    Pajing  onW  the  Amount  of  the  GoTemmmit  wreiine  to  the  propiieton 

(2).        „       fuob  amount,  plus  a  eath  m^likioft 

(8).        y,      at  stated  cash  rates  per  acre 

(4).        »•      lump  sums  (oaah)  for  their  holdings 


••• 


••• 


«•• 


••• 


Total  paying  rent  in  cash 


••m 


••• 


!•• 


I 


(1).    Fajing  bj  a  stated  share 
of    the     produce    in  ^ 
kind. 


(8)«    Paying  by  a  stated  share ' 
of  the  produce, 
further  oash  contriba- 
tion. 


«d  share  ^ 
»,  flui  a  f 
ontriba- 1 


(8).  Paying  a  llied  amOnnt  of  | 
grain  for  their  holdings  I 
with  or  without  a  fur*  | 
ther  cash  contribution. ) 


a 


••• 


i  Frodace  and  more 

i       H         $f  1ms  than  i  produce 

i        i»  ft      »i       »f     ■         n 

Iiess  than  )th  share  of  produce 


•  99 


•  •• 


«•• 


When  the  share  of  produce  paid  is  i 
and  more  .••  •••  ••• 

When  the  share  of  produce  paid  is  lese 
thani 


!•• 


•  •• 


Total  peying  rent  in  kind 


••• 


Grand  Total  of  tenants  with  right  of  oconpaney 


IL^Tenants  holding  eonditiondU^^ 
(1).    For  life 


••• 


(8).    Vor  period  .a  leu.  ...^^jj     Not  written 

(8.)    Subject  to  Tillage  serrioe  and  payment  of  rent 


C(<i).    Written 


••• 
••• 

••• 


••• 
■*• 
••• 
••• 


••• 


III.— rMoa^to^-ioa^- 


tia).    Paying  in  cash  ...  ».. 


••• 

••• 


lY.—Eolders  of  terviee  grant*  eulHvaHng  iko  land*  Md  (a)  (i  #.,  partUt 
free-koldi  from  proprietori  Mn^  exeued  aU  rtoeiMe)— 
(1).     Ssnkiilap  or  Dhnrmarth 
(8).    Oonditiooal  oa  seriice 


einfOfmg 


••• 


!•• 


«•• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  *• 


•  •§ 


Total 


••• 


«•• 
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DIX    VII. 


in  tie  Sirtd  Diariet  in  1882. 


• 

•a 

o  ° 

4 

Area  of  land 
held. 

Average  area 
of  holding. 

Average  oath- 
rent  of  each 
holding. 

Average  rem 
per  acre. 

BiMABKB. 

Aorei. 

Aorea. 

Be.  Ae.  P.    Be.  As.  P. 

6,838 

86.244 

14 

8  18    0 

0    4    4 

The  flgnree  in    thie  etatement   are 

11,948 

8,89,966 

19 

6    0    0 

0    6    0 

approximate  only,  and    show    the 

8,889 

69,790 

18 

8    0    0 

0    7    4 

tenuree  at  tliej  were  in  1888  before 

88 

828 

16 

8  14    0 

0    4    2 

the    ordera  regarding  the  formed 
villagei  had  been  carried  out. 

28,091 

8,86,327 

17 

6  18    0 

0    6    8 

1 

16 

16 

678 

8,998 

18 

681 

8,958 

14 

846 

8,649 

10 

194 

6,696 

89 

207 

2,691 

13 

2,061 

29,800 

16 

24^148 

4,16,127 

17 

21 

484 

28 

6    8    0 

0    4    7 

244 

4,176 

17 

6  14    0 

0    6    6 

61 

940 

18 

4    8    0 

0    8  10 

11,867 

8,68,989 

83 

7    4    0 

0    6    6 

6 

44 

9 

J                              ■ 

6,689 

96,178 

17 

828 

2,767 

9 

96 

889 

9 

41,987 

7i79,683 

19 

(  1  ) 

APPENDIX  Vm. 


JfoiifieaUom  pMUh^d  in  the  Panjdh  Oazette^  relating  to  the  Sired  Settlements 

The  7th  January  1880. 

No.  80. — Notification. — Whereas  the  Sirsi  district  is  to  be  pot  under 
settlement,  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Goyemor  is  pleased,  with  the  prerioos 
sanction  of  the  Goyemor-General  in  Coancil,  to  issue  the  following  notification 
of  Settlement,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  the  Panjab 
Land  Revenne  Act,  1871 : — 

1.  The  local  area  which  is  to  be  put  ander  Settlement  consists  of  the 
Sirs&  district. 

2.  The  Settlement  will  be  made  by  the  following  officers  ;  and,  in 
exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  bj  Sections  49  and  50  of  Act  XVII 
of  1877,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  hereby  invests  these  officers  with  the 
civil  judicial  powers  stated  opposite  their  names  respectively,  and  directs 
that  such  powers  shall  be  exercised  in  subordination  to,  and  subject  to  the 
control  and  superintendence  of  the  Courts  of  the  Settlement  Commissioner 
and  of  the  Financial  Commissioner,  Panj4b  : — 


Name  of  Officer. 


Mr.  J.  Wilson,  As- 
fiistant  Commis- 
sioner. 


Designation. 


Settlement  Officer 
in  charge  of  the 
Settlement. 


Powert. 


A\\i(  Hotein,  Extra 
Assistant  Com- 
missioner, tempo- 
rarily, rending 
the  arrival  of  Go- 
bind  Sahai. 

Alimulla,  Saper- 
iutendent 


Xilka  Parshid,  Sa> 
perintendent. 

Parmeshri      Sahai, 
Superintendent, 
temporarily,  pend' 
ing    the     arrival 
ofDarban  Singh. 


Settlement  Officer. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Powers  of  a  Depntv  Commissioner,  us  de- 
fined in  Act  XVII  of  1877  to  de- 
cide  suits  apd  hear  Appeals— 

(i)  under  the  Panjab  Teunncy  Act,  1868; 

(ii)  to  alter  or  csncel  any  entry  in  the 
regiHter  of  names  of  proprietors  of 
revenue-paying  estates; 

(iii)  under  seoiion  9  of  the  Specific 
Helief  Act,  1877 ; 

(iv)  for  declaration  of  title  in  land,  or 
the  rent,  revenue  or  prodiiQe  of 
land  brought  by  parties  in  posses- 
sion of  the  rights  claimed. 


Ditto. 


ditto. 


Powers  of  a  Tahpfldar  with  special 
powers  in  respect  of  the  same  class  of 
cases. 


Ditto. 


Ditta 


ditto. 


ditto. 


{i 


(  u  ) 

Appeals  from  the  orders  of  Saperintendents  AHmulla,  E&lka  Paifeb&d 
and  Parmeshri  Sahai,  will  lie  to  the  Courts  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Altdf  Hosein. 
and  appeals  from  the  orders  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Alt&f  Hosein  will  lie  to 
the  Courts  of  the  Settlement  Commissioner  and  Financial  Commissioner, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  and  of  the 
PanjAb  Courts  Act,  1 877. 

8.  The  Settlement  to  be  made  will  be  a  re^Settlement,  and  will  com- 
prise both  a  re-assessment  of  the  revenue  and  a  revision  of  the  record  of 
rights. 

4.     Surveys  and  plans  will  be  made  for  the  whole  district. 

No.  81. — Notification, — ^In  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  sections 
49  and  60  of  Act  XYII  of  1877,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  hereby  invests 
Major  E.  G.  Wace,  Settlement  Commissioner,  with  the  civil  powers  of  a 
Commissioner,  as  defined  in  the  said  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
suits   and  appeals — 

i)    under  the   Panj&b   Tenancy  Act,  1868; 
^ii)  to  alter  or  cancel   any  entry  in  the  register  of  names  of  proprietors  of 

revenue-paying^  estates ; 
(iii)  for  declaration  of  title  in  land,  or  the  rent,  revenue  or  produce 
of  land  brought  by  parties  in  possession  of  the  rights  claimed  ; 
in  the  Sirs&  district ;  and  directs  that  such  powers  shall  be  exercised  in 
subordination  to,  and  subject  to  the  control  and  superintendence  of  the  Court 
of  the  Financial  Commissioner,  Panj&b.  Appeals  from  the  orders  of  the 
Settlement  Commissioner  will  lie  to  the  Court  of  the  Financial  Commissioner. 

No.  82. — Notification. — In  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  section 
49  of  Act  XVII  of  1877,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  hereby  invests  the 
Financial  Commissioner  of  the  Panj&b  with  the  civil  powers  of  the  Chief 
Court,  as  defined  in  the  said  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  suits 
and  appeals'— » 

(i)     under  the   Panjdb  Tenancy  Act,  1868; 

( ii )    to  alter  or  cancel  any  entry  in  the  register  of  names  of  proprietors 

of  revenue-paying  estates  ; 
(iii )     for  declaration  of  title  in  land,  or  the  rent,  revenue  or  produce  of 
land   brought  by  parties  in  possession  of  the  rights   claimed 
in  the  Sirsd  district. 

The  10th  August  1880. 

Ko.  759. — Notification. — ^In  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  sections 
49  and  50  of  Act  XVII  of  1877,  the  Honorable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
hereby  invests  Kattan  Chand,  Officiating  Superintendent  of  Settlement,  Sirsi 
district,  with  the  powers  of  a  Tahsild&r  with  special  powers,  as  defined  in 
section   82  (d)  of  the  said  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding   suits  ; — 

(i)  under  the  Panj&b  Tenancy  Act,  1868  ; 

(ii)    to  alter  or  cancel  any  entry  in  the  register  of  names  of  proprietors  of 
revenue-paying  estates  ; 

(iii)     under  section  9  of  the   Specific  Belief  Act,  1877  ; 

(iv)  for  declaration  of  title  in  land,  or  the  rent,  revenue  or  produce  of 
land,  brought  by  parties  in  possession  of  the  rights  claimed  ; 
within  the  limits  of  the  SirsA  district ; 
and  directs  that  such  powers  shall  be  exercised  in  subordination  to,  and  sub« 
ject  to  the  control  and  superintendence  of  the  Courts  of  the  Settlement  Officer 
in  charge  of  the  SirsA  Settlement,  of  the  Settlement  Commissioner  and  of  the 
Financial  Commissioner,  PanjAb. 


(    lii    ) 

Appeals  from  the  orders  of  Saperintendent  Rattan  Chand  will  lie  to  the 
Courts  of  the  Settlement  Officer  and  Extra  Assistant  Settlement  Officer  of  the 
Sirsi  district,  according  to  the  proyisions  of  the  Code  of  Ciyil  Procedure  and 
of  the  Panjiib  Courts  Act,  1877. 

Thellth  Auguit  ISSO. 

Ko.  768. — Powers. — Tn  exiKcise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  sections  49  and 
50  of  Act  XVII  of  1877,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-(^OYemor  hereby  in- 
Tests  Gobind  Sahai,  Extra  Assistant  Settlement  Officer,  Sirs4  district,  with  the 
powers  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  as  defined  in  the  said  Act,  to  decide  suits 
and  hear  appeals — 

(i)    under  the  Panjdb  Tenancy  Act,  1868. 

(ii)    to  alter  or  cancel  any  entry  in  the  register  of  names  of  proprietors 
of  revenue-paying  estates ; 

(iii)    under  section  9  of  the  Specific  Relief  Act,  1877; 

(iy)  for  declaration  of  title  in  land  or    rent,    reyenue    or    produce  of 

land,  brought  by  parties  in  possession  of  the  rights  claimed  within 

the  limits  of  the   Sirsd  district; 

and  directs  that  such  powers  shall  be  exercised  in  subordination  to,  and  subject 

to  the  control    and    superintendence  of    the     Courts    of    the     Settlement 

Commissioner  and  of  the  Financial  Commissioner,  Panj&b. 

Appeals  from  the  orders  of  Gobind  Sahai  will  lie  to  the  Courts  of  the 
Settlement  Commissioner  and  Financial  Commissioner,  Panjib,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  and  of  Uie  Panj&b  Courts 
Act,  1877. 

The  Both  March  1881. 

No.  866.-Pot00r«.~In  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  section  49  and  50 
of  Act  XYII  of  1877,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  hereby  invests 
Eishn  ParshM,  Superintendent  of  Settlement,  Sirs4  district,  with  the  powers 
of  a  Tahsildir  with  special  powers,  as  defined  in  section  82  (d)  of  the  said  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding- suits — 

(i)     under  the  Panj&b  Tenancy  Act,  1868  ; 

(ii)     to  alter  or  cancel  any  entry  in  the  register  of  names  of  proprietors  of 
revenue-paying  estates  ; 

(iii)     under  section  9  of  the  Specific  Relief  Act,  1877  ; 

(iv)  for  declaration  of  title  in  land  or  the  rent,  revenue,  or  produce  of 
land,  brought  by  parties  in  possession  of  the  rights  claimed  ; 
within  the  limits  of  the  Sirsik  district  ;  and  directs  that  such  powers  shall  be 
exercised  in  subordination  to,  and  subject  to  the  control  and  superintendence 
of  the  Courts  of  the  Settlement  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Sirs&  Settlement,  of  the 
Settlement  Commissioner,  and  of  the  Financial  Commissioner,  Panj&b. 

Appeals  from  the  orders  of  Superintendent  Eishn  Parsh&d  will  lie  to  the 
Courts  of  the  Extra  Assistant  Settlement  Officer  and  Settlement  Officer  of  the 
Sirs&  district,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
and  of  the  Panjilb  Courts  Act,  1877. 

The  ISlh  Fehruary  1882. 

No.  61.— -yd^i/Eca/ion.— Under  section  49  of  Act  XVII  of  1877  (the 
Panjib  Courts  Act)  Uie  Honourable  The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  pleased  to 
direct  that  the  jurisdiction  to  try  civil  suits  relating  to  land  with  which  the  Settle- 
ment Officers  of  the  Sirsi  district,  the  Settlement  Commissioner  and  Financial 
Commissioner  have  been  from  time  to  time  invested  by  the  notifications  detailed 
below,  shall  be  withdrawn,  with  effect  from  9th  March  1882,  and  that  the  said 


(    liii    ) 

jurisdicHon  sLall  thereafter  be  exercised  solely  by  the  Ciyil  Coarts  by  which 
such  jarisdiction  would  have  been  exercised  if  the  notifications  aforesaid  had 
not  been  published  ;  prorided  that  any  cases  pending  on  that  date  before  any 
officer  (except  the  Settlement  Commissioner)  under  the  notifications  aforesaid, 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  him  as  if  this  present  notification  had  not  been  issued. 
Any  cases  pending  on  that  date  before  the  Settlement  Commissioner  shall  be 
transferred  for  disposal  to  the  Court  by  which  they  would  hare  been  disposed 
of  if  the  aforesaid  notifications  had  not  been  published  : — 
Detail  of  notifications  referred  to  abore. 

No9,  80,  81  and  82,  dated  7th  January  1880, 
So.  759,  dated  lOM  Ju^uei  1880, 
No.  763,  dated  lUh  Auguei  1880, 
No.  866,  dated  dOM  March  1881. 

The  9th  November  1882. 

Vo.  275. — Notification, — In  continuation  of  Panjdh  Oovemment  Gazette 
Notification  No.  61  of  18th  February  1882,  the  Honorable  the  Lieuten^i- 
Ooremor,  on  the  report  of  the  Financial  Commissioner  that  Settlement  opera- 
tions are  complete  in  the  Sirs&  district,  with  the  exccfition  of  the  record  of 
88  Tillages  known  as  the  ''  Farmed  Villages,*'  is  pleased  to  direct  under  sec- 
tion 17  of  Act  XXXIII  of  1871,  that  the  record  of  rights  recently 
prepared  for  the  said  district  be  handed  oyer  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Sirsd,  with  the  exception  aforesaid. 

The  15/%  November  1882. 

No.  ^M.-^Notifieation. — In  continuation  of  Notification  No.  61  dated 
18th  February  1882,  under  section  49  of  Act  XVII  of  1877  (The  Panj&b 
C?ourt8  Act),  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  pleased  to  direct  that 
the  jurisdiction  to  try  appeals  relating  to  land  with  which  the  Settlement 
Officers  of  the  Sirsi&  district,  the  Settlement  Conmiissioner  and  Financial 
Commissioner  hare  been  from  time  to  time  invested  by  the  notifications 
detailed  below  shall  be  and  are  hereby  withdrawn,  and  that  the  said  jurisdic- 
tion shall  hereafter  be  exercised  solely  by  the  Civil  Courts  by  which  such 
jurisdiction  would  have  been  exercised,  if  the  notifications  aforesaid  had  not 
been  published.  It  is  also  directed  that  all  cases  now  pending  before  any 
officer  under  the  notifications  aforesaid,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Civil  Courts 
by  which  such  appeals  would  have  been  heard  if  the  notifications  aforesaid  had 
not  been  published. 

Detail  of  notifications  referred  to  above  :^- 
Nos.  80, 81  and  82  dated  7th  January  1880. 
No.  768,  dated  11th  August  1880. 

KoTS.^A  notification  will  sliortlj  Mpp^sr  in  the  ^a^jdh  Gateli€  directing  tliiit  the 
record  of  right*  of  the  88  Farmed  Viilagee  be  alao  handed  o?er  to  the  Deputj  Coinmiaiiozier 
cf8ir*4.  -12th  AprU  1384. 


%.**■ 


VERNACUUR  INDEX  AND  GLOSSARY- 


jfi^, — The  numbeiB  are  those  of  the  pages.     Words  used  by  PaDJ^bf  speakexs  ore 
marked,  P.  and  those  used  by  Btfgrfs,  B. 


A. 

Achamba,  B.  136. 

adhchira,  P.  377. 

^klhi  lit,  160. 

adhserl,  202. 

afl,20. 

i^usL^  B.  407, 

ainwen,  P.  thus. 

aime,  B.  106. 

Ak,  16. 

ikhan,  P.  saying. 

Al,  B.  241. 

il»  P.  maniiie. 

amal,  137. 

ambari,  P.  dependent  on 

rain, 
indhl,  11. 
andhrilta,  152. 
aogarkha,  165. 
iogl,  B.  155. 
togan,  B.  15& 
angal,  200. 
4ng8hiimir(,  331. 
ann,  B.  grahi. 
Ar,  407. 
arand,  19. 
arthi,  168. 
isAmf ,  329. 
asar,  130. 
iU,169. 
ithan,  B.  west, 
ankha,  P.  difficult, 
aatir,  136. 
autri,  12. 
iwa,  318. 
ayyar,  308. 
azan,  171. 

B. 

Babtd,  18. 
biKchh,  321. 
badhif,  163. 
badf,  197. 
bigar,  29. 
baggf ,  12,  220, 406. 
bagni,  B.  80. 
bijra,  282. 
baiiigf,  139. 
bakra,  16. 
biLliyan,  P.  167. 
baUenlenf,  163. 


\k\,  200. 

bAlchharf,  312. 

baULhar,  414. 

bald.  P.  bullock. 

bamba,  178. 

bingar,  29. 

bandtUE,  31. 

banij,  101. 

banya,  101. 

bibgf,  109. 

bink,  157. 

bin,  166. 

bing,  171. 

bandar,  190 

band,  221. 

ban!  banif,  400. 

binsya  B.  seed-drill. 

banda,  P.  person. 

bio  bija,  306. 

bar,  19. 

barchhf,  31. 

baran,  82. 

barat,  137. 

barkat,  145. 

barkaUUa,  P.  well-to-do. 

bail,  166. 

ULrinf,  240. 

bir,  328. 

bfirf,  404. 

b^f,  144,  153. 

basfro,  143. 

basihra,  143. 

bisa,  169. 

bastf,  312. 

bita,  17. 

bitki,  159. 

batif,  349. 

batio,  B.  stranger. 

biwar,  110. 

biya,  21. 

behi,  153. 

begir,  181,  411. 

beri,  190. 

ber,  18, 229. 

beU,  205. 

berra,  283. 

bejhar,  283. 

b^rf,  308. 

begi,  B.  quick. 

beori,  B.  news. 

bhamphor.  15. 

bhikrf,  16. 

bbartittar,  21. 


bhattf,  104. 
bhira,  154.  181. 
bharola,  158,  252. 
bhAnda,  159. 
bhartiya,  159. 
bbit,  165. 
bharwa,  178. 
bhigni,  205. 
bbinja,  253. 
bhang,  301. 
bhangar,  314. 
bhaiyichira,  321. 
bbaj,  P.  run. 
bhela,  153. 
bMnt,  B.  158. 
bhiii,  P.  328. 
bhonh,  P.  chafE. 
bhtbii,  14. 
bhdkla,  16. 
bhntta,  15% 
bht^,  12^  216. 
bhtinga>302,  331,  420. 
Mr  bahottf ,  20. 
birt,  100. 
bishnof,  136. 
biloni,  152. 
bfndhnf,  B.  166. 
bichla,  169. 
bish,  178. 
bfgha,  199,  491. 
biswa,  201,  328. 
biswinsf,  201. 
bfh,  P.  285. 
bij,  285. 
biswadir,  329. 
bigorf,  362, 
bigherf,  362. 
Mr,  403. 

bodf,  132, 134, 156. 
boku,  203. 
bori,309. 
bola,  323. 
boledirf,  323. 
bfir,  B.  14. 
bi&(,  15. 
b^ta,  16. 
bugtari,  155. 
burj,  158,  253,  312. 
bukwina,  282. 
burd  barimad,  400. 

0. 
Chidar,B.155 


(     Ivi     ) 


chaddar,  P.  165. 
chihU  12,  216. 
chahal,  172. 
chakkar,  142. 
chakk{.  159. 
chak,  312. 
chakbat,  368. 
chilfsa,  506. 
Ghambar,  221,406. 
chtowal,  281. 
cfaanna,  289. 
cbangga,  P.  good, 
chamd^,  139. 
cbirhniL,  144. 
charkM,  159. 
chappa,  20O. 
chappa  mer,  206. 
charak  chimdf,  206. 
charas,  218. 
charf,  281. 
char^h,  408. 
charw&hi,  404. 
charhde,  P.  east, 
chatra,  308. 
chaunii,  158. 
chaantfsa,  506. 
chaakf,  164. 
cbaap^,  176. 
chaum^a,  198. 
chatrmisa,  198. 
chau,  250. 
cfaanghundfi  285. 
chaukfdir,  413. 
chela,  139. 
ehhamb,  4. 
chb4j,  108,  252. 
chhApa,  142. 
chh&rf,  142. 
chbicb,  152. 
chhilp,  157,  223. 
chbappar,  158,  176. 
chhanna,  159, 198. 
chhalla,  164. 
chharola,  164. 
chhaULnk,  202. 
cbh&l,  205. 
chh&r,  235,  407. 
chhati,  308. 
chhat,  P.  a  flat  root 
chhet£,  P.  quick, 
chher,  235. 
chhinii,  B.  seise, 
chhil,  P.  hoBk. 
cbhippan,  206. 
chhineir,  P.  284. 
chhol&rf,  110. 
cbholiL,  P.  285. 
chfmbar,  14. 
chikiira,  22. 
chilki,  152. 
chimti,  163. 
chita,  169. 
chfna,  283. 
chithf ,  397. 
chitta.  P.  white, 
chir,  P.  interral. 


cMtro,  B.  rags, 
chor,  SI. 

choti,  B.  132, 156. 
chiini,  107. 
chtUa,  153, 158, 160. 
chunri,  155k 
chnnsl,  156. 
ch&nd4, 157. 
ch6ra,  157. 
churi,  157. 
ehanchi,  163. 
chag:na,  169. 
choral,  286. 

i). 

Ddb,  169. 

dabbal,  203. 

dibar,  313. 

dichi,  P.  she-camel. 

dahf,  152. 

dahiLna,  406. 

dahserf,  202. 

d^i,  163. 

d^i,  206. 

dllkar,  12,  216. 

dika,  31. 

dakshina,  169. 

dak,  407. 

d4l,  282i 

damrf,  203* 

danda,  3. 

dankf,  19. 

dandiy^n,  157.  • 

dindalwisa,  166. 

din,  166. 

dandiAf ,  252. 

d&na,  285^ 

dapb,  207, 

darkhwiKst  milgosirf,  494. 

darna,  22. 

daryi,  8. 

daisan,  145. 

darw&sa,  158. 

dari,  206. 

daiyi  hadd,  400. 

dasi  bfse,  205. 

dasiwar,  B.  a  distant 

market, 
dasna,  P.  show, 
ditri,  26S. 
dattf,  252. 
dauU,  379. 
dA6di,  284. 
daura,  414. 
diwa,  B.  left  hand. 
d£wan,  156. 
dela,  17. 
deredir,  182. 
des,  84. 

dhibla,  B.  155. 
dhi,  301. 
dhiman.  13. 
dhanUUiin,  Ui, 
dhin,  B.  grain, 
dhan,  P.  234. 


dhin,  229,  281. 
dhani.  B.  owner. 
dhiadi,  B.  buUock. 
dbinti,  157. 
dhanw^Ua,  16. 
dhir,  P.  81, 194. 
dhirvi,  P.  81. 
dharna,  194. 
dharf,  202. 
dharmsdla,  207. 
dharwii,  850,410. 
dharat,  4ia 
dhatikra,  17. 
dhaan,  202. 
dhaula,  313. 
dhAwan,  106. 
dhed,  106. 
dhelf ,  208. 
dhela,  203. 
dhenklf,  221. 
dher,  P.  modi,  "fttf, 
dhfm,  175. 
dhotf,  132,  156. 
dhora,  253, 
dhol,  166,  tot. 
dhakna,  165. 
dhuUf,  181. 
dhwAn,  161. 
dhiip,3n. 
disna,  P.  be  visible, 
dfla,  14. 
dfnd&r,  108. 
dfgar,  180, 198. 
diwiif,  144. 
diwa,  144. 
diw^a,  191. 
dfmak,  256. 
dona,  312. 
dohlf,4l4. 
dodh,  16. 
dopatta,  166. 
dofasU,  250. 
dopahar,  160, 198. 
duchdb,  14,  427. 
dtib,  14. 
dudhe,  16- 
dutahf,  156. 
danda,  158. 
dunggan,  252. 
dutira,  313. 
dtinf  Ucbh,  382. 

F. 

Fajar,  130, 198, 
iaqfr,  19. 
farish,  18. 
fans,  130. 
f aid  batev  i^- 

6. 

GabhrUj  P.  205. 
gad,  318. 
grfkdf,  B.  105. 
g^i,  B.  155. 
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gdhne,  B.  157. 
gijar,  284. 
gilghtita,  801. 
gim,  B.  121. 
ganthn,  B.  14. 
gandf  btitr,  16. 
gftndisa,  266. 
gsnja,  818. 
giopuD,  145. 
g^omatr,  B.  168. 
garbanm,  U, 
gasra,  12. 
gatha,  lae,  491. 
gas,  200. 
gediya,  206. 
gehtlo.  283. 
ghan,  106. 
gharf,  199. 
ghaiif,  B.  106. 
ghit,  168. 
ghigm,  B.  156. 
ghaggra,  P.  166. 
gfaara,  158. 
ghar,  161. 
ghair  maon&JBf,  829. 
gh£,  162,  800. 
ghongl1!^  P.  286, 
ghora,  206. 
ghamia,  P.  201. 
ghiiDdf,  P.  285. 
giiinw,  p,  121. 
giitUwar,  496. 
gith,  200. 
gihdir,  266. 
gokrtl,  16. 
gorkhar,  21. 
gOB&yan,  189. 
gold,  146. 
gohi,  P.  168,  404, 
got,  114. 

got  kundila,  167. 
golijra,  266. 
gojiya,  283. 
golf,  801. 
gonf,  P.  286. 
gol,  P.  802. 
god,  the  lap. 
golla,  P.  a  slave, 
granth,  184, 159. 
gar^D,  B.  21, 
gam,  84. 
gnjjh,  P.  99. 
gnr,  188. 
gdndni,  I63w 
gdna,  405. 
girdr,  288. 
gwirf,  161. 

H. 

Had  Sikandii  400. 
hikim,  162. 
haldi,  165. 
hal,  250. 
haleii,  260. 
hila,  P.  352. 


haUl,  106, 128. 

hamel,  157. 

fa^,  P.  18,  220. 

hAia,152,  168. 

hir,206. 

haiat,  218,  407. 

Uri,  249. 

bisil,  852. 

hasH,  167. 

hathAl,  P.  176. 

hathora,  106. 

hathra,  144. 

hit,  B.  186, 

hattl,  P.  186. 

hith,  197. 

hathra,  800. 

hiBsa  hikimf,  860. 

hitir,  12. 

him,  22. 

holi,  144. 

horn,  17,  188. 164, 170. 

haqqa,  119, 155,174. 

handi,  191. 

hunddwan,  191. 

hubbi,  806. 


Id,  143. 
ikiklasha,  169. 
iqrit  nima,  402. 
irna,  404. 
isha,  180. 

J. 

Jachi,  163. 
jadfd,  329.- 
liKir,  63,  469. 
jaiDi,  101, 139. 

1«,  17. 

jajiQin,  100. 

jamabandi,  476w 

^mina,  169. 

jamin,  16. 

^nwisa,  16, 

jand,  jandi,  17. 

janet,  165. 

janwAsa,  166. 

jar  gal,  F.  real  tratb. 

}at,806. 

laarak,  P.  a  large  boat. 

3aa,200,  285. 

jawdli,  284. 

jawin,  205. 

jawir,  281. 

javinya,  16. 

ibir  beri,  17. 

ihio,  18. 

Ihiii  18. 

ihatka,  134. 

|haUr,  216. 

jham,  223. 

jhirai,  301. 

jhira    t<SkH,  sweeper^s  oc- 

capation. 
jhamela,  P.  quarrel. 


jhanda,  142. 

jhil.  4. 

^hok,  P.  encampment. 

ihompri,  157. 

jhoti,  300. 

]h6t,  108. 

ih6mpa,  167. 

ihuggi,  168. 

ihtU,  906. 

](,  183. 

}ft,  206. 

liwni,  B.  right  hand. 

]ohal,  B.  12. 

johar,  176,  407. 

jokham,  B.  191. 

]6in,  301. 

K, 

Kachch,  P,  184, 166. 
kick,  167. 
kachri,  283. 

kachcha,18,31.17r. 
kadam,  199, 491, 
kifir,129. 
kafn,  168, 171. 
kig,814. 

Wgandora  khelna,  167, 
kahi.  258. 
kdhchartU,  831, 
kair,17/ 
kainchwa,  20. 
Wj,  85, 171. 
kakkh,  318. 
ki^ki,  168. 
kakri,  248, 288. 
kil,  506. 
k^H,  12. 
kallar,  12. 
kalewa.  162. 
kalsa,  I6&. 
kalas,  170. 
Ulchingiri,  284. 
kaUyfa,  287. 
kamal,  155. 
kamina,  168. 
kamM»  P.  insane, 
kammi,  P.  menial,  180. 
kamin,  B.  menial,  180. 
kan,  P.  Bheat 
kin,  200. 
kankar,  12, 13. 
kina,  15,  158, 107. 
kand,  P.  168. 
kanda,  16. 
kanga,  134. 
kaiiigat,'144, 169. 
kaDphatte,  189. 
kinchhli,  156. 
kanthf,  167. 
kangan, 157. 
kdngni,  166,  167. 
kanil,201. 
kanak,  288. 
kandr,  807. 
kanauji,  248,  285. 
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kap£l,  169. 

larrl,  12, 216. 

kamr,  T2. 

karhiU,  13. 

karf,  17. 

karfi.  17. 

karait,  20, 

karewa,  94. 

kara,134,  167,165,256. 

kard,  134. 

kariy&n,  167. 

karbi,  168. 

karn,  163. 

karm,  168. 

karam,  199. 

karti,  P.  199. 

karihf,  251. 

karwA,  266,  286. 

kaesf,  253. 

kishmirf  tiifar,  21* 

katira,  16. 

kateli,  16. 

katak,  31. 

kathe,  B.  121. 

kathla,  167. 

katora,  166. 

katoH,  198. 

kilt,  308. 

katiii,  308. 

kata,  P.  bnfEalo-calf. 

kaara,  177. 

kaQTl ,  204,  206. 

kavaddf.  206. 

kes,  134, 156. 

kesadhiri,  134. 

kharfmbar,  14. 

khavi,  P.  14. 

khabbal,  P.  14. 

khas,  14. 

khir,  16. 

khiUn,  49. 

khandan,  99* 

khiUiaih,  143. 

khaddar,  156 

khira,  167, 178. 

khanda,  200. 

khirl,  203. 

khan6.  230,  281. 

kharbfija,  283. 

khal,  286. 

kbirish,  307. 

kharcba,  350, 

khavid,  350. 

khasra,  362,  490. 

khatauDl,  362,  490. 

kbdlsa,  397. 

khAti,  406. 

kbara  bo,  be  qaiet. 

khabba,  P.  left  hand. 

khigar,  B.  bull. 

khejri,  17. 

kbes,  166. 

khewat,  338,  362,  490. 

kbewatdiir,  397. 

kbetbat,  368. 


khera  khareh,  409 

khechar,  P.  drawfng. 

kbip,  P.  16. 

khfmp,  B.  16. 

kbicbri.  153. 

kbich,  189. 

khoga,  20. 

kbobna,  P.  seize. 

khoja,  108. 129. 

kboi,  14. 

kbopra,  152. 

kb6b,  P.  a  welL 

kh6d,  P.  a  farrow. 

khabban,     P.     qaick-Mnd, 
813. 

kb6i,  P.  313. 

khab,  307. 

kbiirwa,  P.  12. 

khuddl,  P.  15& 

kbutna,  171. 

kbaddn,  206. 

khnndl,  206. 

kharpa,  253. 

kikar,  18. 

kMr,  P.  101, 
kitthe,  P.  121. 
kiryikarin,  169. 
k(ra,  256. 
kiflbti  banna,  401. 
kothi,  156. 
kotbf,  158. 
kothliya,  158. 
ko8, 200. 
koh,  200. 
kolha,  283. 
k6df  kamfnt  409, 
koisfnima,  362. 
kakarf,  314. 
knohcb,  14, 107. 
kucbch  bahne,  14, 
k&tf,  16. 
kanj,  21. 
k6tDiL,  B.  121. 
k&ka,  135. 
kurtf,  156,  156. 
kurcbbf,  166. 
kulhariya,  169. 
kand,  198,  221,  405. 
korsi  naBhfn,  606. 
kasbti,  204. 
kntra,  265. 
kangf,  256. 
knr,  250. 
kulhirf,  253. 
YxLtii,  281. 
kupAU,  806. 
ky&ri,  252. 

L. 

Lagto,  352. 

Ugf,  109. 

labnde,  P.  west. 

labiugi,  156. 

Iamb,  16. 

lamme,  P.  down  tbe  rirer. 


limpa,  169. 

lamlMrdir,  413, 509L 

Una,  15. 

landa,  124. 

Ungotf.  155. 

llo,  218. 

lap,  203. 

lar£,220. 

lira,  168. 

laasf,  152. 

latta,  P.  cIotbiDg. 

littaya,  16. 

latta.  206. 

lathwi,  321. 

laung,  157. 

leh,  16. 

les&ra,  18. 

lenden,  401. 

Iboro,  B.  BxnaU. 

Ifl,  137. 

lorbf.  144. 

lohf,  155. 

lohiya,  165. 

longkiriya,  155. 

loti,  166 

luDgf,  P.  88, 156. 

Inkan,  P.  206. 

tf. 
Maghrib,  130. 
mahinh,  bnfEalo-cow. 
mahijan,  101, 124. 
mahiwat,    winter    iBine. 
10,241.  ' 

tnair,  12,  216, 
maira,  12,  216. 
maina,  21. 
makhan,  152. 
tail,  313,  352. 
mil,  P.  cattle, 
mall,  P.  204. 
milik  qabza,  398. 
milwa,  30. 
mallih,  112. 
mila,  188,  167. 
milikina,  830. 
malb%  380,  410. 
mimla,  362. 
mandir,  138. 
mandhanl,  159. 
manji,  159. 
mangala  makhf,  164. 
mangewi,  164. 
ming,  189, 
man,  202. 
mini,  203. 
mansAri,  203. 
maniffL  352. 
margoji,  15. 
marla,  201. 
mariyan,  230,  281. 
masit,  128,  130. 
mis,  137. 
nJah,  282. 
masar,  286, 


(    Ux    ) 


idLtaht,  368. 

mat,  138. 

matkana,  169, 

mith£,  169. 

matka,  203. 

matlra,  246,  283. 

manza>  317. 

tnaaitbi,  329. 

mela,  175, 194. 

methra,  286. 

mitti,  12. 

mirch,  283. 

mirg,  22. 

miz2j,  61. 

mittha,  P.  178. 

mitl,  191, 

tnilkijat  mahdi!kla,  398. 

mor,  20, 166. 

mo(U,  124, 

morl,  178. 

mok,  190, 

moth,  282. 

moiigad,  312. 

mtd  phal,  16. 

mnkhja,  602 

mtdij,  15. 

muqaddaml,  44. 

munda,  124. 

maona,  134,  201. 

mukUwa,  148,  167. 

murki,  167. 

miirat,  167. 

mnrwa,  199. 

maqdir,  204. 

muDJi,  230,  281. 

mting,  282. 

mall,  286. 

mnnh  khar,  SOI, 

makhja,  B.  322. 

miiDtakhib,  832. 

mntaalliqa  johar,  407. 

maqaddam,  413. 

muDggali  P.  mallet. 


NablyaJ606. 
nagiri,  124. 
nihar,  313. 

nahilrwa,  161. 
nai,  3. 

ntAYi],  6. 

naipA,  B.  produce. 

najavl,  284. 

nak,  B.  87. 

nikiif  20 

nili,  11,261. 

n^la,  221. 

Dimkate,  397. 

namioi,  144. 

samiz,  128. 

DaDad,  163. 

oaqshah  cb&hit,  494. 

D&r,  P.  Btalk  of  wheats 

0^1,107. 


narak,  133. 

nai^yan,  133, 

nirijal,  164, 

nas,  P.  rnn. 

nasib,  130. 

ttdth,  167. 

naanda,  165. 

naata,  171. 

oantor,  338. 

negl,  100. 

nirnb,  18. 

Oikih,  128, 171, 

nirmala,  139, 

nilg&e,  22. 

niwin,  6,  12,  213. 

nikka,  P.  small. 

nopl,  P.  12. 

njaire ,  njaire,  B^sepaimtely 


O, 


Orfani,  165. 


P, 


Pach^a,  87. 

pachlsa,  606, 

p^,  203. 

pdejima,  128, 164, 

pag,  B.  leg. 

paMr,  286. 

pagri,  166,  166, 183,  406. 

pahiraQ,286. 

pahra,406. 

pahar,  198. 

p&hul,  134,  138, 170. 

pihi  kiflht,  323. 

paintillsa,  36. 

paisi,  203. 

pajiwa,  104. 

pakh,  P.  sail. 

pakkbil,  16. 

pill,  17,  404. 

palla,  158. 

pilU,  164. 

palang,  166,  167. 

pdl,  313. 

pammaa.  284. 

paoni,  14. 

pdn,  107. 

pankhi,  167. 

paDch^^at,  174. 

pdLnchuja,  606, 

p4na,  206. 

panj^li,  261. 

panch.  818,  368. 

pioU,203. 

p&oU,  106. 

fidondij  B.  200, 

p&p,  133. 

p&ra,  22. 

pardah  nashfn,  118, 159. 

parmeshar,  139* 

parva,  168. 


parbb&t,  B.  160,  198. 

parab,  P.  175. 

paiit,  167. 

parop£,  P.  203. 

paiinuna,  P.  guest, 

piaaAf  P.  side. 

pasel,  P.  234, 

pfea,206. 

palra,  164,  170. 

pitlf ,  306. 

pattar,  167, 

patti,  812.  336. 

patwirf,4l3,  496. 

p&tthf,  P.  cow-dung  fuel, 

pauD,  B.  wind, 

panh,  406. 

pitlL  168. 

paundi,  283. 

pawM,  30. 

p&ya,  202. 

petf,  146. 

peahf,  130, 198. 

phaliyin,  18. 

pbarwin,  18. 

pharn,  22, 

phal,  31. 

phaka,  169, 176,  208,  409, 

phit,  P.  234. 

phakka,  256. 

phiora,  253. 

phiU,  261. 

phama,  P.  seize. 

pbiU,  146. 

pbere,  166. 

phitora,  166. 

phog,  15, 16. 

phtitna,  B.  become  bimckish, 

phiU,  140, 169, 

phtUkirf,  155. 

pichhetf,  248. 

piyizf,  16. 

piDJu,  17. 

pfld,  17, 18. 

pilchf,  18. 

pfpal,  19. 

pfr,  130, 195. 

pfdi,  166, 167. 

pind,  168, 169,  328. 

pir,  P.  262. 

p{hi,  302,  409. 

poU,  12 

potra,  P.  121. 

pot^  B.  121. 

pothi,186. 

potiyi,  155. 

por,  261. 

piiji,  132. 

pun,  137. 

pnjiri,  138. 

purohit,  166. 

pun,  202. 

puiilf,  281. 

punarth,  414. 

punkhdti,  414. 

puUUsh,  P,  culUvatioB. 


(  1»  ) 


Q. 

QAii6ngo,  496. 
qigroat,  181. 
qadfniy  829. 

B. 

Rabb,  P.  146. 
libri,  162. 
rai,  158. 
rai,  P.  rate. 
til  178. 
rakh,  887. 
ralnA,  P.  828. 
ringhar,  87. 
ra{)ar,  P.  12, 
raptl,  414 
ras,  306. ' 
raBoi,  169. 
rattl,  P.  12, 284. 
r&th,  87. 
ritaunda,  152. 

raula,2a7. 

rauBli,  12,  216. 

rez,  12,  216,  427. 

retll,  refca,  12. 

ringa,  406. 

riri,  P.  a  rut 

rohl,  12,80,216,427. 

rop,  13,  216. 

rohera,  18. 

roza,  130. 

roti,  152,  188. 

loti  vela,  160. 

runkb,  137. 

rut,  198. 

rucar^'^^*  400. 

rabak&r  6khlr,  494. 

8. 

Sabd,  186. 
gabarkstta.  262. 
sAcih,  188, 139, 170. 
saddna,  P.  shout 
Bag4(,  164. 
8^,  286. 
B4gar  sidhi,  206. 
sahan,  158. 
saiUba,  12,  216. 

Bain,  14. 

Baj ja,  P.  right  hand. 

gajji,  15. 
841,158. 
b6X  8awil,progreB8iVc 

meut. 
sal&b,  P.  consultation, 
sama,  P.  a  good  ye«r. 
B^Qwak,  14. 
sani,  16. 
Baugpri,  17. 
8iQd&,  20. 
sans^r,  20. 
gandasi,  106. 
sankalp,  145. 
eankliy  157. 


B&njh,  160. 
Ban,  283. 

Bind,  B.  sheKStUuel. 
Barr,  14. 
Barkanda,  14. 
Baraga,  21. 
B&ras,  2  1. 
Barfogi,l01, 139. 

B^rija,  155. 

BaiBihi,  202. 

BanUr,  20(. 

Barangi,  207. 

Bareon,  248,  286. 

Barhon,  P.  286. 

Bardgarm,  807. 

Barpanch,  366. 

Batara,  506. 

BatyaiUs,  16. 

Baur,  Bauriya,  167. 

Baunchf .  205. 

Bawer,  160. 

B^wani,  249. 

Bewan,  14. 

Bela,  31. 

Beth,  101. 

Bera,  165. 

Ber,  202. 

Beora,  230. 

Bharib,  155. 

Bharbat,  164, 166. 

Bhahbdla,  168. 

BhAb&sh,  205. 

Bhaine,  206. 

Bhaira  kiBhtw£r,  494. 

Bhajra  nasab,  862,  490. 

8h4mlit,  369. 

Bhisham,  18. 

Bhiwila,  182. 

Bhor,  12. 177. 

Bhora,  13. 

Bhoigar,  18. 

Bins,  18. 

Birfn,  18. 

Bira,  154. 

Birki,  157. 

B{d(,  168. 

Bfyil,  198. 

Bidha,  199. 

Bitta,  P.,  284. 

Bitla,  801. 

b(H,  183. 

Bimak,  307. 

Bot,    sotar,  4,  12,  216, 

427. 
Bohanjna,  18. 
BOt^  130, 160. 
Boli,  200. 
Boh^a,  251. 
Breshtha,  101. 
Burnilf ,  16. 

snkhlambar,  33,  99,  894. 
Burg,  133. 
Butak,  188. 
Buthan, 166« 
Busra,  162. 


Bunea,  178 

eudi.  197.  . 

Bti,  220,  407. 

Busri,  253. 

Bul,  807. 

Buna,  828. 

Bur,  P.  bran  of  barley. 

Burhi,  P ,  bran  of  bajnw 

Byonk,  255. 

T. 
Tibar,  B.  121. 
Ud,  157. 
tafrfq,  87L 
tagrft,  205. 
t^rl,  155, 157, 188. 
tahajjad,  130. 
tahsQ,  63. 
tahlf,  18,  313. 
iM,  163. 

Uk^vf,  69,  69,  223. 
takwa,  167. 
taka,  203. 
t^kti.  SOL 

Ulna,  P.  be  stopped, 
tala,  12. 
Ulw&r,  31. 

t&nde,  P ,  jaw&r  stalks, 
tfof,  107. 
tantir,  108, 164. 
tanggU,  253. 
tioU,  B  be  quick. 
tAorf,  160. 
tap,  206. 
tAp,  158. 
tarka,  160, 198. 
tir,  178. 
tara,  248. 
tarilwat,  885. 
tark,  313. 
t6ru  da^a,  401. 
tasa,  352. 
ta8dfq,^5. 

tatti,  167. 

t^ya,  162. 

tet,  17. 

tekna,  169. 

teUya,  265. 

tel,  283. 

thabba,  P.  armful. 

thidi,  B.  Btrong. 

thikbast,  489. 
.       th4na,  63. 

thikuidwira,  182, 14S. 

th6t,  137. 

thin,  144. 

thiU,  163. 

thali,29. 

th4pf,  258. 

thappa,  253. 

thekaddr,  387.  • 

theh,  thehri,  28. 404 

thok,  406. 

thuti,  167.      ^ 

tibbi,  tibba,  IS,  121. 


(     Ixi     ) 


tirsQl,  U2. 
tiwal,  B.  166, 
tilaar,  21. 
tilak»  166. 
tith,  169. 
tldi,  355. 
til,  283. 
tirath,   141. 
tored&r,  81. 
tora,  157. 
topi,  163. 
toran,  166. 

toknl,  166. 

toba,  176. 

tola,  202. 

topa,  203. 

toda,  206. 

tok^  255. 

tokhi,  318. 

tor,  P.  make  to  go. 

togharija,  B.  calf. 

todiya,  B.  youDg  camd« 

trewar,  P.  156. 

tringgal,  P.  253. 

trigfannd,  P.  286. 

tuUi,  410. 


tuinba,  i6. 
tnghdar,  21. 
ium,  157. 
togal,  157. 
ttija,  216, 218. 
tari,  284. 
tur,  P.  go. 
tort,  B.  of  late. 
tOiD4B.riuidr7. 

TT. 

UbatD^,  165. 
ubbe,  P.  up  the  river, 
ndisi,  139. 
Qgde.  P.  east 
-ngman,  B.  east, 
nj&r,  P.  waste, 
nogal,  200. 
nnhila,  198. 
ur&r,  P.  this  side, 
attar,  north«  • 
ntir,  12. 
ntla,  156. 

V. 

Yihal,  12. 

vahak,  P.  cultivation. 


v&hi,  P.  ploaghiDg. 

vfl,  6,  12.    • 

v&m,  112 

vand&i,  349. 

van,  17. 

v&ra,  405. 

v&r.  31. 

vatt,  P.  a  field  botmdary, 

vtttar,  241. 

vela,  40. 

vil,  301. 

viUya,  30U 

W. 

Wadhan,  P.  reaping, 
w&jib,  180. 
w&jibnlarz,  402. 
wakhnwakh,  P,  separately, 
win,  220. 
w&rpitt  401. 
wirpher,  167i 

Z, 

Zamind&r,  86. 
flohar,  180. 
zaildir,  508. 


GENERAL  IISDEI 


[JVb^^— The  nnmbeia  are  those  of  the  pages.] 


A. 

Abandonment  of  rights  of  oocnpancy,  885* 

Abohar.  194. 

Absentee  Bukhlambars,  399. 

Acquisition  of  land  for  pnblic  purposes, 
412. 

Administration  paper,  882,  402 ;  general, 
608. 

Advances,  68, 

Age,  146. 

Agricultural  implements,  250 ;  operap 
tions,  250. 

Aheris,  111;  Akbar*s mahils,  26. 

Alluvion,  nature  of,  233 ;  rights  in,  400. 

Amusements,  204. 

Animals,  wild,  19. 

Annakai  lake,  4. 

Annexation  of  the  Sotar  valley,  82;  of 
the  dry  tract,  84 ;  of  Ron,  85  ;  of  Bahak, 
36  ;  of  Wattu,  86. 

Antelope,  29, 110,  256. 

Arilins,  97. 

Area,  measures  of,  201  ;  statistics  of,  212, 
zxxy     ;  estimate    of  average,    276. 

Arms,  81. 

Arreara  of  revenue,  68. 

Aroras,  100. 

Artisans,  184. 

Ascetics,  100, 189. 

Assessment  circles,  11,  88.  421  ;  former, 
41,  46,47  818,819.  8S4,  417;  former 
system,  461,  how  distributed,  871 ;  prin- 
ciples of  revision  of,  418  ;  report  sub- 
mitted, 418  :  how  estimated,  419  ;  an- 
nounced and  diitribnted,  421  498  ;  sum- 
mary of  results,  466,  460,  488  ;  fluctuat- 
ing system,  462  ;  working  of,    486. 

Assignments  of  revenue  459. 

Attestation  of  the  record,  866, 492  ;  grant 
of  occupancy  rights  at,  879. 

Average  areas,  276 ;  outturn,  279  ;  gross 
produce,  287  ;  prices,  291 ;  value  of 
gross  produce ,  292. 

B. 

Bad  harvests,  241. 

B^ar  11,  29  ;  assessment  of  the,  421. 

B^  Jto,86,  98,  154,  168  ;  dialect,  120. 

Bi£fl^,  36 ;  assessment  revised,  448. 

Bijra  cultivation,  288. 

Baking,  153. 

Balances  of  revenue,  68. 

Bank  of  the  Satlaj,  old,  2,  8. 

Banyas,  100. 


Barilla,  16. 

Barley  cultivation,  286. 

Barter,  186. 

B4waria,20,  110.128,  141. 

BiLzfgar,  118,  206. 

Belts  of  country,  11. 

Betrotlial  customs,  164. 

Bhattfs,  89. 

Bhattiina,83  86. 

Birds,  21,  256. 

Birth  customs,  168. 

Bishnois,  186, 170. 

Blindness,  161. 

Bodlas,  96. 

Borings,  18. 

Border  raids,  27, 30,  46. 

Boundaries  of  the  district,!  ;  demarcated, 

88,  41,  816  ;  on  the  Satlaj,  400. 
Brackishness  of  water,  6,  177. 
Biihman,  99,  140, 146,  414. 
Breed  of  cattle,  304. 
Brotherhood  tenure,  821. 
Buffaloes,  299. 

Bullocks,  296,  229  ;  fair,  296. 
Burdens,  how  distributed,  821, 410. 
Bushes,  17. 

C. 

Camels,  804  ;  diseases  of,  806. 

Canal  irrigation  from  the  Ghaggar,  223; 
from  the  Satlaj,  233,  239  ;  from  Sir- 
hind  canal,  239. 

Capacity,  measures  of,  208. 

Carriage,  186. 

Carts,  186,  268. 

Caste  system,  113. 

Cash-rents,  351,  381. 

Cattle,  67  ;  theft  of,  208  ;  enumeration 
of,  293,  294  ;  fair,  296  ;  diseases,  301  ; 
breeding,  302. 

Census,  results  of  the,  76. 

Ceremonies,  162, 

Cesses,  66,  457. 

Character  of  people,  45, 209. 

rhamfo,  106,  140,  181. 

Charms,  I,  44. 

ChishtSs,  97. 

Chhimbaor  Chh^i,  109. 

Chtihra,  107, 129, 140, 181. 

Chuiil,  286. 

Chhambs  of  the  Ghi^ar,  4. 

Choya,  4. 

CivU  Utigation,  209. 

Clay,  12. 


(   ixiii   ) 


Classes,  8e|>aration  of,  4 16. 

Climate,  10. 

Ck)erciye  processes,  61. 

Collections  of  reveime  in  kind,  818, 

Colonisation,  88,  46,  62,  78,  311,  386,  394. 

Commnnications,  187. 

Conquest  of  the  8otar  valley,  32. 

Conjugal  condition,  146. 

Condition  of  people,  209. 

Cotton,  288. 

Cows,  296.  299. 

Consampiion  of  food  grains,  287, 

Crocodile,  20. 

Crops,  estimates  of  aven^,  276. 

Crime,  207. 

CaltiTation,  spread  of,  46,  78,  214,  837  ; 

area  of,  213.  863  ;  on  the  Batlaj,  238  ; 

on  the  Ohaggar,  229  ;  on  nnirrigated 

land,  247. 
Cnrds,  162. 
Costoms,  domestic,  168 ;    tribal,   173 ; 

local,  402. 

B 
Banda,  2,  3. 
Deafness,  152. 
Definition  of  rights,  321. 
Demarcation  of  boandaries,  33,  41,  315. 
Density  of  popolation,  78. 
Description  of  district,  1. 
Deterioration  of  soil,  253. 
Deer,  22, 110,255. 
Dhantir  lake,  4. 
Dhinak,  108. 
Dialects,  120,  vii. 
Diluvion,  Natore  of,  233  ;  rights  affected 

by,  400. 
Dindir,  129. 
Diseases  of  men,  151  ;  of  cattle,  301  ;  of 

camels,  306  ;  of  horses,  306  ;  of  crops, 

256. 
Distriot  officers,  38. 
Domestic  ceremonies,  162. 
Dogs,  309. 
Donkeys,  806. 
Drainage  channels,  6. 
Drains  for  irrigation,  293,  407, 
Dress,  155. 
Drilling  seed,  260. 
Drink,  162. 

Drooghts.  28,  42,  66, 67,  70,  71,  244. 
D&m,  110. 

B. 

Edncation,  126. 

Ejectment  of  tenants,  341, 875. 

EllenAb^,  194. 

Enumeration  of  live-stock,  294. 

Erosion  of  Ghaggar  bed,  224. 

Estimates  of  areas,  276  ;  pro<1uce,  287  ; 
outturn,  279  ;  consumption,  287  ;  prices, 
291  ;  value  of  produce,  292;  of  net 
produce,  421. 

Etiquette,  159. 

Exchange  191. 

Expenses,  common,  410. 

Exports,  189. 


P. 
Fair,  Sirsa  bullock.  296. 
Family  life,  159  ;  customs,  162. 
Famine,  28,  42;  relief  organisation,  606. 
Faqirs,  99, 189. 
Farmed  villages,  385,  zliv. 
Fasts,  143. 
Fibllka,  195. 
F&zilwiUi  canal.  285. 
Fees  of  menials,  180 ;  for  grazing,  331. 
Ferries,  188. 
Festivals,  143. 
Fields,  number  of,  363  ;    area  of,  363 ; 

register  of,  362. 
Fish,  20. 
Floods  of  the  Ghaggar,  5,  221,  228  ;  of 

the  Satlaj,  ,3, 237.        '     '       »         ' 
Fluctuating  assessment,  462. 
Fodder,   304 ;    average     outturn,    280 ; 

average  price,  291. 
Food,  152  ;  grain,  consumption  of,  287, 
Former  population,  24. 
Forts,  remains  of  old.  22,  25. 
Founding  of  villages,  311. 
Fowls,  309. 
Frost,  254. 
Fuel,  rights  to,  404. 
Funeral  customs,  168. 
Furniture,  157. 

G. 

Game,  21. 

Games,  204. 

Gdra  or  GhAra,  3, 

Gardens,  remissions  on,  458. 

Ghaggar,  3  ;  floods  of  the,  221,  226. 

Ghi,  152,  300. 

GirdAwars,  496. 

Goats,  308. 

Good  harvests,  241. 

Grain-stores,  158,  252;  parching,  153; 
dealing,  186  ;  average  outturn  of,  279  : 
average  price  of,  291 ;  rents  in,  347. 

Gram,  285. 

Grasses,  13. 

Graring-fees,  331, 403,  420. 

Guga  Plr,  142. 

Guinea-worm,  151. 

Gurmukhi,  125. 

Gwibr,  288. 

H. 
Hail  storms,  11,  255. 
Hakra,  4, 
Hariina,  29, 
Harvest,  good  and  bad,  241 ;  mode  of 

observing,  256  ;  account  of,  256. 
Health,  150.  * 

Headmen,  322,334,  413,  502. 
Height  above  sea-level,  2. 
Herls,  111. 
Hinduism,  131,348. 
History,  22. 
Hitir,  12,    30;     well-irrigation,     219- 

assessment,    449;    fluctuating  assess^ 

ment,  468. 


(    Ixiv     ) 


Holding!  of  proprietors,  334  ;  diyision 
of,  335  ;  -of  tenants,  336 ;  list  of,  362 ; 
number  of,  364  ;  size  of,  864. 

Horses  306. 

Houses,  167. 

I. 

Immigration,  76,149. 

Implements,  agricultnial,  250. 

Imports,  189 ;  tax  on,  410. 

Impressment  of  laboar,  410. 

Inoividualisation  of  rights,  414. 

Infirmities,  15a 

Infiections,  120,  vii 

Insects,  19,266,253. 

Insamty,  151. 

IsttalBBB&ts  of  rerenae,  484. 

liwtnictiona  for  asaeasment,  419, 

Interest,  191. 

Inandation-canals,  383. 

Irrigation,  216  ;   from  wells,  217,  406  ; 

from  Ghaggar,  221,    226,  405  ;  from 

Batlaj,  233, 236,  407  ;  rights  in,  405  ; 

in  the  Dry  Tract,  239,  407. 
Irrigation-works  oa  the  Gha|^;ar,  223  ;  on 

tiie  Satlaj,  233. 
Islam,  128. 

J. 
Jigfrs,  459. 
Jains,  139. 
Jangal,  12,  30. 
.rats,  83. 

Jawir  cultivation,  281. 
Jhabel,  112. 

Jhils  of  the  Ghaggar,  4« 
Joiyas,  89. 

E. 
Kan  jar,  113.  206, 
Kaukar,  12, 13,  404. 
Eharif  cultivation,  248 ;  crops,  280. 
Kharyil,  194. 
Kh&ti.  104, 181. 
Khatik,  107. 
Kind,  rents  in,  849. 
Kuchch  bahne,  14. 
Ktika,  135. 
Kumhir  103, 181. 

L. 
Labour,  impressed,  411. 
Labourers,  183. 
Lakes  of  the  Ghaggar,  4. 
Language,  120. 
Legendary  history.  25. 
Length,  measures  of,  199. 
Leprosy,  162. 

Lessees  of  farmed  villages,  385. 
License  tax,  190. 
Literature,  125. 
Litigation,  209. 
Live-stock,  enumeration  of,  294;  value  of, 

309. 
Lizards,  20. 
Local  customs,  402. 


Locusts,  255. 
^  Loh&iB,  105, 180. 

U. 

Mnafisi  459. 

M4chhi,  108,  153. 

Mahtam,  11 K 

Mahijani,  125. 

Maira,108. 

MannerB,  159. 

Manure.  253. 

Maps,  360. 

Marriage  customs,  114, 147.  165  ;  stoUs- 

tics,  146. 
M&sh,  282. 
Measures,  197. 
Melons,  28S. 
Menials.  180,  S49. 
Migration,  S65,  336. 
MiUtary  colonists,  88,  41,98,894. 
Milk,152L 

Minerals,  12  ;  rights  in,  404. 
Mira8i,li0. 
Moohis,  106. 
Money,  185,  191,  20S. 
Mortgages,  131,  388.  853. 
Mor,  20, 112| 
Morality,  133,  211, 
Mosques,  130. 
Moth,  282. 

Mub^kwAh  canal,  239. 
Milng,  282. 
MunicipaUties,  191. 
Muhammadanism,  128, 843, 356. 
Music.  206. 
Mutiny,  61. 

Nalornadi,3»30. 

K4i.  109. 

Kill,  4, 11,  29  ;  irrigation,  217  ;  assess* 

ment,   427;  flnctoating  assessment, 

478. 
Nair&l,  6. 
N&gari,  125. 
Names  of  villages,  812, 
Nat,  113,  ^6. 

Native  role,  right  of  the  state,  318. 
Net  produce  how  estimated,  419, 
New  ooltivation,  rights  in,  337, 374, 378, 

384. 
NiU,  3. 

O. 
Occupations,  81, 114, 184. 
Occupancy  rights    conferred,  329,  387  ; 

abandonment  of,  835 ;    defined,  876 ; 

granted  at  attestation,  379. 
0<^upancy  tenants,  rents  fixed,  880, 837, 

881  ;    number  of,  836,  888, 381,  893  ; 

area    held    by,    886,  888,  381,  S9S, 

zzxvi. 
Octroi  in  towns,  193  ;  in  villages,  410» 
Od,  112. 

Officers  in  charge  of  district.  88. 
Oil  and  oil  seed,  283, 286,  287. 
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Oliver,  39, 63. 

Omens,  l*^*  .         ^-^ 

Operations  of  agriculture,  250, 

Ornaments,  165.  nKu  .  --f« 

Outturn,  mode  of  observing,  256 ;  esu- 

mated*  279. 

P. 
F^i  nfla,  234. 
PAla,  17,  280. 
Panjibi,  120. 
ParganaSf  36,  38,  60. 
Partition,  884,  866,  373 ;  mode  of,  367 ; 

principles  of,  868. 
pMtoral  tribes,  87,  311,  356. 
Pasture,  rights  of,  302,  331,  403, 420. 
Patwirls,  496. 
Pedigree-table,  862. 
Physical  features,  1* 
Pilgrimage,  14U 
Ploughs,  250, 30t. 
Ploughing,  850. 

PdJE!^,' 151,*  176,  407  ;  land  attached 

to,  369,  408. 
Population,  former,  24,  78  ;  increase  of 

75 ;  density  of,  78 ;  distribution    of 

197. 
Prairie,  30 ;  fires,  32. 
Prayers,  130, 144. 

Prices,  history  of,  288  ;  average,  29l» 
Principles  of  settlement,  49»  824,  869. 
Produce  of  grain  and  straw,  276  ;  gross 

produce,2d7;  value  of,  292,  310  ;  un- 
certainty of,  468. 
Proprietors,  tribes  of,  80 ;  rights  granted, 

326,  890  ;  rights  transferred,  383,  353  ; 

dues  fixed,  880,  351,  383  ;  number  of, 
834,  338  ;  holdings  of,  334,  381 ;  value 
of  rights,  362,  416. 
Proverbs,  125,  xzL 

Public  purposes,  land  acquired  for,  412. 
Pulses,  286. 


Q^ntlngos,  496. 


Q. 


B. 


Babi  crops,  286 ;  cultivation,  248. 

Baids,27,30,45. 

Raigar,  107. 

Railway,  188,  190. 

Rainfall,  7,  245 ;  variableness  of  the,  10, 

241 ;  distribution  of  the,  10,  241. 
Rtos,  97. 
Rijptits,  88. 
RAnia,  32,  193. 
Rats,  25». 

Record  of  Regular  Settlement,  331 ;   of 
Revised  Settlement,  862  ;  attested,  365; 
contents  of,  494. 
Regular  Settlement,  50;  principles  of,324; 

record  of,  331 ;  effect  of,  382. 
Remifisionsof  revenue,  48, 56  ;  on  gardens 

and  wells,  458. 
Religion,  128,  133. 


Remains  of  old  villages.  22,  312. 
Rents  fixed,  330,  337,  881  ;  in  kind,  847  ; 
In  cash,  351 ;  raised,  388  ;  as  a  guide 
to  net  produce,  419. 
Reptiles,  20. 

Revision,  former  system*  461. 
Revenue  survey,  45. 
Revenue-free  holdings,  459. 
Revenue  roll,  460,  483.      .  ^^    ^  , 
Revision  of  Settlement,  ng^    before, 
358  ;  principles  of,  869  ;  of  reoord>  862  ; 
effect  of,  414. 
Rice,  229,281,  406,  438    ,      ^  ^^, 
Riehts  previous  to  Regular  SetUement, 
821 ;  defined,  826,  882, 857  ;  conferred, 
829  ;  in  new  cultivation,  837;  value  of, 
852,  416 ;  revised,  862 ;  attestwi,  866  ; 
mlBcellaneous,  402;  tendency  towaras 
separation  of,  414. 
Rise  of  rent,  886. 
Roads,  187,  412. 
Robertson,  89,  62U 
Robinson,  39, 

Rohi,  12,  80  ;  assessment  of,  437. 
Rori,  36,  194. 
Rotation  of  crops,  260« 
Runner,  414,  601.. 
Rural  notables,  508. 

S. 


Sftilits,  141. 

Sajji,  16,  404. 

Sales  of  land,  181)  838,  S5S. 

Saltneas  of  water,  6, 177« 

Salt  efflorescence,  12. 

Saltpetre,  13, 404. 

Sand  hills,  2. 

Sand  storms,  2, 11. 

S&nsi,  113. 

Sarhon  or  sarson,  286. 

Saraswati  or  Suisooty,  8,  23,  25. 

Sartlogi,  189. 

Satlaj,  3 ;  irrigation  from,  233  ;  di-alla- 

yion  OH  the,  400. 
Schools,  126. 

Separation  of  righta,  414;  of  classes,  416. 
Settlements-duration  and  cost,  494  ;  offi- 
cers, 495. 
Severalty,  tendency  towards,  414. 

Severity  of  asse«ments,  41, 48. 

Sexes,  149. 

Shankatw^  canal,  299. 

Sheep,  808. 

Shorgar,  18. 

Shrubs,  16. 

Shrines,  141. 

Sikandarpur  oila,  223. 

Sikhism,  134. 

Sikh  Jats,  86,  94, 163,  856. 

Sirhind  canal,  239. 

Sirsa  town,  43, 191. 

Sites  of  villages,  28,  404. 

Size  of  fields.  863 ;  of  holdings,  864. 

Skinner  estate,  436. 

Snakes.  20. 

Social  distinctions,  81,  113, 414. 


(     Ixvi    ) 


Soil.  deteiioTaCios  of,  253 ;  classes  of,  12, 

216 
8otar/4, 11,  28,  26.  29,  32,  221  ;  cnlUyar 

tion  in  the,  232,  478. 
Spirits,  155. 

State,  right  of  the,  318,  824. 
Statistics,  record  of,  600. 
Strata,  13. 

Straw,  outturn  of,  280  ;  price  of,  291. 
Struggle  between  proprietor  and  tenant, 

341,  875. 
Sugar,  288, 192 
Sukhlambars,  38,  41,  98,  394. 
Summary  Settlement,  41,43,  819. 
Superstition,  32,  138. 187, 144. 
Survey,  trigonometrical,  2 ;  revenue.  45, 

360,  488  ;  settlement,  360,  488, 
Sntbir,  103. 

T. 

Taimur  or  Tamerlane,  26. 

Tak^?i,  68. 

TarkhAn,  104, 181. 

Teli,  109. 

Temperature,  10. 

Temples,  182,  145. 

Tenants,  rights  defined,  326  ;  rents  deter- 

.  mined,  330  ;  number  of.  336.  338, 381  ; 
at-wiU,  388,  874,  378,  384  ;  area  held 
by,  zxxyi  ;  importance  of.  338 ;  eject- 
ment of,  341 ;  claims  of,  345  ;  struggle 
with  proprietors,  341,  375. 

Tenancy  Act,  effect  of,  339  ;  amendment 
refused,  845. 

Tenures  of  yillages,  370,  378. 

Term  of  settlement,  486. 

Thali,  29. 

Thehs  or  thehris,  22. 

Thomason,  49,  L 

Thoresby,  38. 

Threshing,  252. 

Thunderstorms,  11. 

TU,  283. 

Time,  division  of,  130, 160,  197. 

Tobacco,  155. 

Townships*  demarcated,3 15  ;  size  of,  318. 

Tracts  of  country,  11,  26,  29. 

Trade,  185,  189. 

Transfers  of  land,  131,  338,  353. 

Trees,  kinds  of,  17;  planting oL  19:  rights 
in,  357,  404. 

Tribes,  79, 113. 

Tribal  custom,  173. 

Trigonometrical  survey,  2. 

Tonwar,  91, 


U. 

Uncertainty  of  rainfall,  241. 
Uncultivated  land,  293  ;  net'produce  of, 

420  ;  how  assessed,  421. 
Unirrigated  cultivation,  240,  247. 
UtAr,  12,  30  ;  well-irrigation,  218 ;  tianftl 

irrigation,  239 ;  assessment  of,  443. 


V. 

V41,  6. 

Value,  measures  of,  203  ;  of  gross  pro- 
duce, 292,  310  ;  of  proprietary  rights. 
353  ;  of  Uve-stock,  309. 

Vegetation,  13. 

Verses,  125,  348,  z. 

Villages,  when  founded,  74,  840';^  how 
owned,  80  ;  description  of,  175  ;  how 
distributed,  197  ;  how  founded,  311  ; 
how  named,  312. 

Village  organisation,  180  ;  menials,  180, 
849  ;  community,  180,  368,  410,  413  ; 
site,  409  ;  common  expenses,  410 ;  com- 
mon burdens,  410  j,*  officials,  413; 
headman,  413,  602  f  accountant,  418  ; 
watchman,  413, 601 ;  runner,  414, 601. 

W. 

Wages,  183. 

Wnkefield,  40. 

Waste  Umd,  298. 

Watchman,  413,  601. 

Water-level,  6  ;  quality  of,  6,  176 ;  drink 

ing,  151,  165, 176  ;  clock,  198. 
Wattus,    90 ;    Wattu  pazgana  assessed. 

447. 
Weapons,  81. 
Weeds,  16, 254. 
Weight,  measures  of,  202. 
Wells,  depth  of,  6  ;  quality,  6  ;  irrigation 

from,  217,  406 ;  rights  in,  408  ;  rcmia- 

sion  on,  468. 
Wheat,  varieties  of,  284 ;  cultivation  oa 

theGhaggar,  231.    283,   433;  on  the 

Ratlaj,  283. 
Wild  animals,  19.  ' 

Wind,  255. 
Wool,  308. 
Written  characters,  124. 


Z. 


Zaildto,  503. 


.   I 
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